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Corrections in Vol. I. of the Continuation. 


P. 154. I. 9. (x) marquis of 
Annandale, r. marquis of Athole. 
N. B. Annandale was then 
very young, and only an ear], 
nor was he created marquis till 
many years afterwards, bis pa- 
tent bearing date June 24, 1701. 


perſon meant by the lord Bal- 
carras was the marquis of Athole, 
who was at that time lord privy- 
ſeal, and conſequently the next 
officer of ſtate after the chancel- 
lor withdrew.—See p. 155. l. 
13. of note (x) col. 2, where 
lord Murray is ſaid to be his 


eldeſt ſon, whereas lord Murray 


was eldeſt ſon of the marquis 


of Athole, and lord Johnſton 


was the title of the eldeſt ſon of 
the earls of Annandale—The 
earl of Annandale is meant by 
A—le in p. 157. l. 23, of note 
(x) col. 2.—See p. 183. 1. 25. 
of note (z) col. 1. &c. &c. 

FP. 201. J. 33. It - is here 


ſaid from Burnet that the heads 


of the clans among the High- 

landers had promiſed to join 
Mackay— This appears highly 
improbable, as their attachment 
to king James, and general a- 
verſion to the revolution were at 


_ that time ſo notorious. Mackay, 


who was himſelf a Highlander 


(deſcended from one of thoſe. 


few families who were ſingular 


ſion. 


for their attachment to the re- 
volution) certainly knew the 


_ clans too well to be impoſed up- 


on by ſuch a promiſe, and could 
never deſire to be joined by 
thoſe who would come with no 


bother intention but to betray him. 
So that here and elſewhere the 


P. 317. 1. 6. fir Hugh Ca- 


meron. r. fir Evan Cameron, 


N. B. He was grandfather of 


Donald Cameron of Lochiel, fo 
noted in the late rebellion of 
1745+ 


'There had been none of 
the family of the name of Hugh. 
It, is ſaid, p. 317, that this 
defeat fir Thomas Levingſton 
gave the a broke 
all the meaſures taken for 
king James in Scotland, and 
thereforeꝰ it, was reſolved to try 
their ſtrength in the parliament. 
— Here ſeems to be a miſtake, 
for the parliament met April 


30, 1690, and on a trial of 


ſtrength, the party finding them- | 
ſelves worſted by fix or ſeven 
yotes, ſplit among themſelves ; 
whereas the defeat of the High- 
landers by fir Thomas Leving- 
ſton, did not happen till the 


month of May following. 


P. Frog. I. 11. with the lord 
Stair. r. the maſter of Stair, _ 
N. B. He was ſon of lord 
Stair, who was then and ſeveral 


years after preſident of the ſeſ- 
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INTRODUCTION. 
The riſe and progreſs of the ſeveral parties at the time of 
the REVOLUTION, ina ſhort review of the reigns 


of JaMEs I, CHARLES I. CH A K LES 8 
and James I. : 1 


* — ** 
22 —„-— 


As an introduction to the following reign, it will 
; be requiſite to premiſe a ſhort account of the parties 

in England, at the time of the revolution, and of 
the principles on which they were ſeverally formed. 
Without this it will be difficult to diſcover the true ſprings of 
action, and why the progreſs of a revolution, in which at 
firſt all parties had readily joined, came on a ſudden to be 
ſo clogged, that the true ends could not be fully attained, 
namely, the redreſs of preſent, and prevention of future 
grievances, by ſettling the conſtitution on firm and laſting 
T1717 ono BO One 5 

In the reign of king James I. very different notions of the gate of 

origin and nature of government, and the extent of the parties un- 

regal power, began to be entertained in the nation. It was der king 
by ſome afferted, + Monarchy and lineal ſucceſſion are of James J. 
divine inſtitution, and conſequently ſacred and inviolable. 
The perſons as well as the authority of kings are ordained 
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cc nature as revelation, yet no particular form of govern- 
ment is of divine appointment, but every nation is left to 
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on 
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INTRODUCTION. 

by God (a). The king is the ſole fountain of power, 
All the liberties and privileges of the people are but fo 
many conceſſions or extortions from the crown (b). The 
king is not bound to his people by the coronation-oath, 
but only before God, to whom alone he is account- 
able (c). The king's violations of the laws are not to 
be reſtrained by force, but ſubjects ought either actively 
to obey his commands, or pafhvely ſubmit to his will (d.)“ 
On the other hand, it was more generally maintained, 
Though all power may be faid to be from God, as go- 

vernment is agreeable to his will, made known as well by 


ſettle that form which appears moſt ſuitable to their ge- 


nius, and moſt conducive to the ſole end of all govern- | 


« ment, the happineſs of the ſociety. 


Monarchy, very 


probably, was firſt choſen ; but as the living, by one man's 
cc will, was ſeen to become the cauſe of all men's miſery, 
« other forms of government were introduced; and laws 


(e) Tn bis ſpeech to his firſt | 


_ parliament, king James J. ſpeak- 

Ing of the Engliſh throne, ſays, 
d which God by my birth-right 
% and lineal deſcent had in ful- 


« neſs of time provided for me.“ 


He often talked of his undoubt- 


ed, hereditary, independent right, 
inherent in himſelf. | 


(b) King James I. in one of 


his ſpeeches «llerts, that the pri- 
vileges of parliament are derived 


from the grace and permiſſion of 


his anceſtors, and liable to be re- 
trenched at the will of the prince. 
Upon which the commons drew 
up a proteſtation, declaring, that 
the liberties, privileges, and ju- 
riſdiction of parliament, are the 
undoubted birth. right and inheri- 
tance of the ſubjects of England. 

This proteſtation the king, in 

full council, ths judges allo be- 


e founded on reaſon, and tending to the public welfare, 
were framed by communities, as rules of conduct to the 
ee governors, and as meaſures of obedience to the people (e). 


ö 


ing preſent, declared to be in- 


valid and of no effect, and with 

his own hand took it out of the 

em! 8 
(e) A book was publiſhed, 


with the royal licence, by Dr. 
Cowel in 1609, wherein among 


other things, it is ſaid, the kin 

his coronation-oath. 

(d) It was often declared from 
the pulpit, eſpecially by the 
court-preachers, © The people 
* have no other refuge leſt un- 
** der the moſt crue] tyranny, but 
* prayers and tears.” This doc- 
trine was endeavoured to be 
proved by texts of Scripture, paſ- 
ſages out of the homilies, and 


is not bound by the laws, or by 


the practice of the primitive 
chriſtians. | 


(e) It is certain the European 


kingdoms founded by the Gochs, 


oo Vandals, 


INTRODUCTION, 
c Thus in England, coæval with the monarchy, there has 
« always been a conſtitution, that is, a ſyſtem of laws, in- 
c ſtitutions, and cuſtoms, according to which the king: is 
« obliged to govern, and the ſubject to obey (f). The king 
& in his coronation-oath, as much ſwears to the people, as 
« the people ſwear to the king. When the king acts in 


© conformity to the laws, he ought not to be reſiſted on any 


ce pretence; but if he violates the fundamental laws of the 
& realm, and endeavours to ſubvert the conſtitution, he may 
te be not only reſiſted, but even depoſed. Lineal ſucceflion and 
ce hereditary right have no foundation in nature, nor were 

© ever appointed by God, but were firſt introduced by com- 


Vandals; &c. as Lombardy, Bur- 
gundy, Sweden, Denmark, Hun- 
gary, Arragon, France; &c, were 
originally all limited monarchies, 


and had their ſeveral conſtitutions 
or fundamental laws, by which 
the regal power was limited. 


Amongft theſe limitations were 


generally the two great articles, 


That no laws could be made, 


nor any money levelled, without 


conſent of the ftates. 

(t) To have a clear notion 
of the Engliſh conſtitution in ge- 
neral, a man need only conſider 


| how the ſovereign power is di- 
vided, and in what perſons the 
ſeveral branches are veſted. The 


21 power is compounded 
of theſe ſix parts. 
tive power, or authority to make 


laws. II. Executive power, 


which conſiſts in creating officers 
to execute the laws and diſcharge 
all the functions of the govern- 
ment, according to law. 
power of making war and peace. 
IV. A power of raiſing money 


for ſupport of the government. 


V. The laſt appeal in all caſes 
of law. VI. The coinage or 
power over the mint. Now there 
are but three of theſe fix parts 


lodged in the perſon of the king; 


namely, the executive power, 


A's... 


I. Legiſla- 


I. A 


the power of making war and 
peace, and the coinage. And 
of theſe branches of royal power, 


the executive (which is the 
largeſt) is ſo limited, that the 
king cannot employ in civil or 
military office, any man but 
what 15 qualified by Jaws of the 
people's making. And though 
the power of war be veſted in the 
king, yet tbe commons have 
reſerved to themſelves the power 
of raiſing money, without which 
no war can be waged. As for 


the coinage, it is rather an ho- 
nourable truſt than a real power. 


But as to the legiſlature, the 
greateſt branch of n 
power, it is certain no law can be 
enacted without the authority of 
the commons, who have allo 
the ſole power of levying money. 

The laſt appeal, in caſes of law, 
is uſually made to the houfe of 


lords. The ſovereign power be- 


ing thus divided in England, it 
is eaſy to ſee the extent of the 


regal power, and the nature f 
the allegiance due to the king. 


Hence alſo may be perceived the 
happineſs of the Engliſh in pre- 

ſerving their ancient conſtitution 
while the greateſt part of Europe 
groans under arbitrary power. 


„ munities, 


INTRODUCTION. 
cc munities, where kingly government prevailed, to prevent 


4 confufion and ſtrife. And therefore the fucceffion may be 


c altered and transferred from one branch of a family to | 


« another, or to a new family, when the fupreme law, the 
4“ ſafety of the people, calls for it (g).“ 14 


At the fame time there was alio forme, who, fir om 


thinking regal power and hereditary right of divine appoint- 


ment, preferred in their minds a republican form of govern- 
ment, even to a limited monarchy. But theſe ſentiments 


were concealed in this reign under an external zeal for the 


conſtitution and privileges of the people (h).. E | 
The firſt ſet of principles was efpouſed by the king, the 


court, and great part of the clergy, and by degrees found 5 5 


reception in the univerſities, inns of court, and even among 
the judges. The king, agreeably to his principles, in his 


proclamations and ſpeeches, uſed the language of an abſo- ? 


(8) By 2 ſlatute of the 13th 
year of queen Elizabeth, it was 


made high-treaſon for any perſon. 


to affirm, that the reigning 
prince, with the authority of the 
parliament, is not able to limit 
and bind the crown, and the de- 
ſcent and inheritance thereof. 


This plainly ſhows, the legiſla- 


ture's opinion of hereditary right 


In thoſe days. The oppoſers of 


the divine right of lineal ſuc- 
ceſſion thought it ſtrange, that 


king James I. ſhould ſo ſtrenu- 
ouſly aſſert that doctrine, ſince 


the race of the Stewarts, after 
Robert II. had no other title to 


the crown of Scotland, but what 


they derived from an act of par- 
liament, in precluſion of thoſe of 
the legitimate and right line. 
For Robert having had three 


ſons and a daughter by Elizabech 
Mure his concubine, marries her 


afterwards to one Gifford, himſelf 


at the ſame time eſpouſing Eufe- 


mia, daughter of the earl of 


| Roſs, by whom he had William 


and David earls of Athel and 


lute y | 


Strathero, and a daughter; wiſe 
of James Douglaſs, fon to the 
earl of Douglaſs. Robert, upon | 
the death of his wife Eufemia 
and of Gifford, not only marries 
his former concubine, but ob- 
tains an act of parliament to ſet- 


tle the crown upon the children 


begotten upon her in concubi- # 
nage, and to exclude his legiti- | 
mate children by his wife Eufe- | 
mia. State-Tracts, vol. I. p. 
142, 143. Buchanan, B. IX. 
Murray's aQs of parl. | 

(h) It muſt be obſerved, that 


in the reign of queen Mary, great 


numbers, on account of religion, 
fled beyong fea, and were well | 
received by the reformed ftates | 
of Germany, Switzerland, and | 
Geneva, and allowed. churches 

far their public worſhip. When 
theſe exiles, upon queen Eliza- 
beth's acceſſion, returned to Eng- 
land, many brought with them 
not only a diſlike to the worſhip 


and diſcipline of the eftabliſhed | 
church, and the deſire of a * 


religion, as they termed it, 
ENS op Ee (whence 


of 


INTRODUCTION. 
Jute monarch (i), and in his conduct, carried the preroga- 


tive to a very great height, while his proceedings were ſup- 


ported by the opinions of the judges, and paffive obedience 


inculcated on the people from the pulpit and preſs, Who- 
ever diſbelieved the divine, unalienable, hereditary, inde- 


pendent right of kings, or offered to bound the royal prero- 


gative, were branded with the name of puritan (k). By 


which means the puritans, who before were inconſiderable, 


became a ſtrong party, as including all the friends to the 
conſtitution, and the oppoſers of arbitrary power. In a 


word, by theſe means two parties were formed in the king- 


| dom, one of which embracing the principles of the divine 
right of kings, exalted the prerogative above meaſure, whilſt 


; tze other eſpouſing the oppoſite principles, adhered to the 


conſtitution, and R aſſerted the national privileges. 


Thus were laid in king 


which have ſince exiſted in the nation. 
King Charles I. mounted the throne, poſſeſſe 


ames the firſt's reign, the founda- 
tion, not only of the civil wars, but of all the party-diviſions 


. 


d with the Under 5 


ſame principles of government which his father had ſo indu- Charles I. 


% 


(hence the name puritan) but 


alſo favourable ſentiments of the 
aer they had lived un- 


der ſo peaceably, which, in the 
end, were turned, by the arbi- 
trary proceedings of the follow- 


ing reigns, into republican prin- 
ciples, and proved, under Charles 
I. the occaſion of the downfal of 
the monarchy, by preventing the 


breach between the king and 


commons from being healed. 


li) In the proclamation for 


calling his firſt parliament, he 
arbitrarily preſcribed as well to 
the electors as elected, and ſub- 
jected both to ſevere penalties, 
in caſe any return ſhould be made 


contrary to his proclamation. 


And in a ſpeech to the parlia- 


ment exprelsly tells chem, As 


« it is blaſphemy to diſpute what 


© God may do, ſo is it ſedition 


% in ſubjects to diſpute what a 


* king may do in the height of 


ſtriouſſy propagated, and under the influence of the ſame 


te his power.” 80 poſſeſſed was 
the king (fays Burnet) of a divine 


right in all kings, that he could 
not bear that even an elective 
and limited king ſhould be cal- 


led in queſtion by his ſubjects, 


and therefore would never give I 
aw, 


prince Frederic, his ſon-in- 


the title of king, nor lend him 


any aſſiſtance for the ſupport of 
his new dignity. It was alſo 


uſual with him, from the ſame 
* to call the Dutch, re- 


bels, for endeavouring to ſhake 


off the tyrannical yoke of Spain. 


(k) Hence the diſtinction of 
ſtate and church 2 The 
former were the ſame with thoſe 


fince called whigs, and the latter 
came to be included in the gene- 
ral name of diſſenters, whilſt the 
aſſetters of the divine right of 
kings, acquired the denomination | 
Rs 7 


A+ 


counſels 


INTRODUCTLON: 


counſels and miniſtry. Accordingly, in the firſt fifteen years 


of his-reign, continual breaches were made in the conſtitu- 
tion, and the nation's liberties invaded, whilſt perhaps the 
king imagined he was only defending. his prerogative (I). 


Within the ſpace of a year two parliaments are ſummoned 


and diſfolyed in diſpleaſure, for preſuming to meddle with 
grievances, and call the king's miniſters to account (m). In 


the 4th year of this reign another parliament is alſo, for the 


| ſame. reaſon, diſmiſſed, with a reproachful and threatning 


ak 
whether prejudices concerning 
men and things, have not grown 
up and ſtrengthened with him, 
and obtained an incontrolable 
influence over his conduct. With 
ſuch an habitual biaſs upon him 


0) This opinion that king 
Charles I. in the invaſion of the 
people's rights, imagined, he was 
only concerned in the defence of 
his own, ſeems not very impro- 


bable ; for as a modern writer 
obſerve*, This prince had ſucked 
in with his milk his father's ab- 


ſurd principles of government, to 
his own and the kingdom's miſ- 


fortune. He found them eſpou- 


ſed as true principles both of re- 


ligion and policy, by a whole 
party in the nation, whom he 


_ eſteemed friends to church and 


ſtate. He found them oppoſed 


by a party, whom he looked 
upon as enemies to the church 


and monarchy. Can it be won- 


dered that he grew zealous in a 


cauſe which he underſtood to 


concern him ſo nearly, and in 
which he ſaw ſo many men who 


had not the ſame intereſt, and 


might therefore be ſuppoſed to 


act on a principle of conſcience, 


| equally zealous? Let any man, 
who has been deeply and long 


engaged in the contelts of party, 
imſelf, on cool reflection, 


ſpeech (n), and ſuch members as had given offence are im- 


priſoned 


king Charles came to the throne. 
By this opinion, many difficulties - 


in that prince's conduct may be 


accounted for, and his public 
and private character rendered 
leſs inconſiſtent. * 
(m) The lord Clarendon ob- 
ſerves upon this occaſion, that 
for the king to interpofe and ſhel- 


ter an accuſed ſervant from an- 


ſwering, does not only ſeem an 


obſtruction of juſtice, and lay an 
imputation upon the prince of 
being privy to the offence, but 


leaves ſo great a ſcandal upon 
the party himſelf, that he 1s ge- 


erally concluded guilty of what- 


ſoever he is charged with.—He 
farther obſerves, that theſe un- 


reaſonable, unſkilful, and preci- 


pitate (as he calls them) diſſolu- 
tions of parliaments, were the 


molt probable ſource from whence 
the civil wars flowed. B. I. p. 


4» 5- 414 | 1 
600 In this ſpeech the king de- 
clares, © 'T hat it was merely the 
© undutiful and ſeditious carri- 
« age of the lower-houſe that 
«« hath made the diſſolution of 
<« the parliament.” And con- 


cludes, © Theſe vipers (ſpeaking 
of ſome of the members) muſt 


* look for their reward of pu- 
„ niſhment.” See the ſpeech, 
Rapin, vol. II. p. 279. Such 
N Aſßperity 


IN-EROQODUuCTHON : | 
priſoned and fined. After this, the king governs without a 
parliament twelve years. In which interval the bulwark of 
the national liberties, the power of raiſing money, is not only 
aſſumed and rigorouſly exerciſed by the crown (o), but the 


methods uſed to' that end are pronounced legal 


aſperity of language (ſays lord 


Clarendon) had never before 
been uſed from the throne to the 


_ parliament. And he laments 


the unhappy effects it had up- 


on the nation, In this parlia- 
ment the king (though with re- 
luctance) gave the royal aſſent to 
the petition of right, whereby 
he bound himſelf among other 
things, not to raiſe any money 
by way of loan, gift, benevo- 
lence, or tax, without conſent of 
parliament, nor to impriſon any 
perſon without certifying the 


cauſe; both which articles he 


violated immediately after the 


diſſolution of this parliament, 
and continued to do fo for twelve 


years together, This breach of 
his parliamentary word, the moſt 
ſolemn a king can give, was af- 


terwards uſed as a ftrong ar- 


gument that he would break 
through all his conceſſions to the 
Parliament of 1640, as ſoon as 
it ſhould be in his power, and 
thereby proved one occaſion of 
the civil wars. The moſt natu- 
ral way to account for this pro- 
ceeding of king Charles I. muſt 


be on the ſuppoſition before- 


mentioned, that he imagined he 
was only purſuing his own rights. 
Accordingly he ſaid to the par- 
lament, when he piſſed the pe- 


tition of right, © You neither 
mean nor can hurt my prero- 


«« gative.” And as his extraor- 
dinary methods received thoſanc- 
tion of the judges opinion, he 


by the 
Judges 


probably believed them to be- 


long to the prerogative royal. 
(o) Five ſubſidies, only men- 
tioned as intended to be granted 
in the ſecond parliament were 
exacted with the ſame rigour 
throughout the kingdom, as if 
an act had paſſed to that purpoſe; 
and divers gentlemen of prime 
quality were, for refuſing to pay 
the ſame, committed to priſon. 
Projects for money of all kinds, 
many ridiculous, many ſcanda- 
lous, all very grievous, were ſet 
on foot. Supplemental acts of 
ſtate were made to ſupply de- 


fects of laws, and fo tunnage and 


poundage, and other duties were 

collected by order of council, 
which had been poſitively refuſed 
to be ſettled by act of parliament, 
and new and greater impoſitions 


laid upon trade. For the better 
ſupport of theſe extraordinary 
ways, and to protect the agents 


and inſtruments, and to diſcoun- 
tenance and ſuppreſs all bold in- 
quirers and oppoſers, the council. 
table and ſtar-chamber inlarge 
their juriſdictions to avaſt extent, 

« holding (as I hucydides ſaid 
« tothe Athenians) for honour- 

able, that which pleaſed, and 


for juſt, that which profited:“ 


and being the ſame perſons in ſe- 


veral rooms, grew both courts of 
law to determine right, and courts. 
of revenue to bring money into 
the treaſury ; the council-table 


by proclamations enjoining the 
people what was not enjoined by 
| | 8 the 
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Judges (p), and preached as obligatory to the ſubject's conſcience 
by Be of the clergy (q). During theſe incroachments 


the law, and prohibiting that 
which was not prohibited; and 
the ftar-chamber cenſuring the 
breach and diſobedience to thoſe 
proclamations by very great fines 
and impriſonment, ſo that any 
diſreſpect to any acts of tate, or 
to the perſons of ſtateſmen, was 
in no time more penal, and thoſe 


foundations of right by which 


men valued their ſecurity, to the 
apprehenſion and underſtanding 
of wiſe men, were never more in 
danger of being deſtroyed, This 
paragraph is entirely taken from 
the lord Clarendon's- hiſtory, 
(B. I. p. 67, 68.) who cannot 
be ſuſpected of aggravating any 
thing to the diſadvantage of king 


Charles I. and is with ſome other 


paſſages a probable argument a- 
gainſt the charge of omiſſions and 
interpolations caſt upon the edi- 
tors of that hiſtory. For not- 


withſtanding ſome ſoftening, ex- 


preſſions with regard to the king, 
the illegal proceedings in the firſt 
fifteen years of his reign, are in 
a few pages as ſtrongly repre- 


ſented, as in volumes of the re- 


publican writers. | 


(p) The lord Clarendon ob- 
ſerves, that the damage and miſ- 

chief cannot be expreſſed that the = 

crown and ſtate ſuſtained, by the 


_ deſerved reproach and infamy 
that attended the judge“, by be- 
ing made uſe of in ſnip- money 
and other acts of power. For 
(ſays he) men ſubmitted to the 
preſſures as aſſuring themſelves 
that they might, when they 
plweaſed, reſort to the law for re- 
lief. But when they heard ſhip- 
money deminded in a court of 


the council, declared, « Whilſt 


. I. p. 69, % 


there was ſometimes preached 
< at Whitehall matter very uokfic 


things out of the verge of 


on 
the 


law as a right, and found it by 
ſworn judges of the law adjudged 
ſo, upon ſuch grounds and rea- 
ſons as every ſtander-by was able 
to ſwear was not law, and were 
required to pay it by a logie that 
left go man any thing which be 
might call his own, they thought 


themſelves bound, in conſcience 


to the public juſtice, not to ſub- 


mit to the impoſition. Sir John 


Finch, lord chief juſtice of the 
common-pleas, and a ſtrenuous 
aſſerter of ſhip-money, being 


made lord keeper, upon a de- 
murrer put into a bill before 


him, which had no other equit7 
tn it than an order of the lords of ꝶñ 


„ he was keeper, no man ſhould 
be ſo ſaucy as to diſpute thoſe 
«© orders, but the wiſdom of that 
«© board ſhould be always ground 
* enough for him to make a de- 
“ cree in chancery.” Which, 
adds the lord Clarendon, was ſo 
great an aggravation of the ex- 
ceſs of that table, that it received 
more prejudice from that act of 
unreaſonable reſpect, than from 
all the con empt could poſſibly 
have been offered to it, Clar. 


(g) It cannot (ſays lord 
© Clarendon) be denied, but 


for the place, and very ſcan- 
“ dalous for the perſons, who 
«© preſumed often to determine 


„ their own profeſſion,” Sib- 
thorp, in a ſermon, ſaid, © The 
«+ prince is the head, and makes 
* his court and council, it is his 


kid 2 IN" _ 


o AE». oo. tree 


without common conſent in 
% parliament, doth oblige the tion for any to preſcribe any 
85 Fobjets conſcience upon pain * time to his majeſty for parlia- 

© of eternal damnation.” This 


parliament was followed with a 
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the rights of the people, and the king's tacit renunciation 
of the conſtitution by the diſuſe of parliaments, jealouſy and 
diſcontent ſpread themſelves in the nation, the puritan party 


daily increaſes, and all true lovers of their country earneſtly 


long for an opportunity to reſcue the conſtitution from entire 
deſtruction. Perhaps this opportunity would have been 
expected in vain, had it not been accidentally given by the 
king himſelf. For in the height of his power, he reſolves 


to accompliſh the project, begun by his father, of introdu- 
cing the Engliſh church-diſcipline into Scotland. By this 
attempt ſuch a flame is kindled in the nation, that a war at 
laſt breaks out between the king and his Scottiſh ſubj 


wherein England is no way concerned. The king, tho? the 
occaſions of the government were, his extraordina 


methods of raiſing money, amply ſupplied, could not long 
maintain an army without being forced to come to a treaty | 
of pacification, and to apply to the en the very 

amation been ſtritly 


mention of which had by a former proc 
forbid (r). Accordingly a parliament, after a twelve years 


intermiſſion, is ſummoned to meet on the 13th of April 


1640. The king opens the ſeſſion with deſiring a ſpeedy ſup- 
ply ; but the commons are reſolved that the grievances ſhall 


firſt be redreſſed. Whereupon the king, to the ſurprize and 


concern of the whole nation, haſtily diſſolves the parlia- 


duty to direct and make las * veral ill ends the calling again 
Dr. Manwaring ſpoke more * of a parliament was divlged, 


plainly in one of his ſermons: © however, his majeſty had 


„The king (ſays he) is not * ſhowed, by his frequent meet- 


* bound to obſerve the laws of ing his people, his love to the 
the realm concerning the ſub- ** uſe of parliaments, yet the 


« jeQs rights and liberties, but late abuſe having, for the pre- 


his royal will and command “ ſent, driven his majeſty un- 
„ willingly out of that courſe, 


in impoſing taxes and loans, 
* ke ſhall account it preſump- 


man, after having been fined 
and impriſoned by the lords, was interpreted, as if no more al- 


pardoned. by the king, and made ſemblies of that nature were to 
a biſhop. And archbiſhop Ab- be expected, and that all men 
bot was ſuſpended, for refuſing were prohibited, upon the pe- 


to licenſe Sibthorp's ſermon. nalty of cenſure, ſo much as ro 

lr) The diſſolution of the third fpouk of a parliament. Clar. 
ame ob ˖·ů· 

declaration, that ** ſince for ſe- . 


„ ments.” Which words (ſays 
lord Clarendon) were ee 


ment, 


* 
4 -. 
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ment (s), but at the ſame time, the convocation, by his ſpecial 
warrant, is continued, and canons are paſſed, wherein the 


) Aſter a ſeſſion of three 


weeks. Ia all probability, if 


the king had ſuffered this par- 


liament to fit, the grievances of 
the nation had been redreſſed in 
a regular manner, and the civil 
wars entirely prevented. For it 
1s univerſally agreed, that the 
houſe of commons conſiſted in 
general of ſober and diſpaſſionate 
men, Whoſe ſole aim was to re- 
ſtrain the prerogative within due 
bounds, and ſecure the juſt liber- 
ties of the people. Accordingly, 
the lord Clarendon obſerves, that 
< there could not a greater damp. 
« have ſeized upon the ſpirits of 
the whole nation than this diſ- 
c ſolution cauſed, and men had 
e much of the miſery in view 
„% which ſhortly after fell out.” 
He was himſelf a member of this 


parliament. The king was 


quickly ſenſible of his error, and 


very deſirous to repair it, and 


the ſame, or the next day, con- 
ſulted whether he might by 
proclamation recall the com- 
,mons, to meet. again. Clar, 


B. I. p. 139, 140. | 
(ti) By the firſt canon all pariſh- 
prieſts were ordered to read in 


the church one Sunday in every 
quarter the following explana- 
tion of regal power. That 
the moſt high and ſacred order 
«* of kings is of divine right, 


« heing the ordinance of God 
« himſelf, founded in the prime 


laws of nature and revelation, | 
c by which the ſupreme power 


divine right of kings, and unlimited obedience, are expreſsly 
aſſerted (t). Immediately after, the war with Scotland is 
renewed, and by the advice of a junto of ſelect counſellors, 
all expedients for raiſing men and money are employed (u). 


Mean 


te 


& Cleſiaſtical, is given to them. 
© —— And for fabjedts to bear 
arms againſt their King, either 
« offenſive or defenſive, upon 
any pretence whatſoever, is 


at leaſt to reſiſt the power or- 


** dained of God; and though 


they do not invade, but my | 
1 


« reſiſt, St. Paul ſays, they ſha 
receive damnaiion,” See Nel- 
ſon, p. 545. This, and the 


other canons, were by the next 


parlie ment condemned © as con- 


« trary to the fundamental laws 
« of the rea!m, the king's pre- 
<* rogative, property of the ſub- 


jekt, and the rights of parlia- 


« ment.'* Whit. Mem. p. 37. 
The proceedings of this conyo- 
cation (ſays lord Clarendon) drew 
the ſame prejudice upon the 


whole body of the clergy, to 


which before only ſome few 
clergymen were expoſed. B. II. 


p. 148. It is obſervable, that 
the judges Finch, Littleton, &c. 


gave their opinion, that © the 
*«\ convocation called by the 


«4 king's writ was not to diſſolve 


* but by the king's writ, not- 


« withſtanding the diſſolution of 


the parliament.““ Whit, Mem. 
lu) The king's moſt intimate 


counſellors at this time were, 


Laud, Strafford, and Cotting- 
ton, by whom, it ſeems, hewas 


told, that being refuſed by the 


commons, he might uſe any me- 


thods to raiſe money. Accord- 


over all perſons, civil and ec- 
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land, advance to their borders (x), and routing a party of 
Engliſh, become maſters of Newcaſtle. The king is quickly 
reduced to great ſtraits, and petitioned to call a parliament 
and treat with the Scots. Want of money, and a manifeſt 
averſion in the Engliſh, and particularly in the army, to fight 


againſt the Scots, oblige the king to comply. Commiſſio- 
ners are appointed on both ſides to treat, firſt at Rippon, and 
afterwards at London, and a parliament ſummoned to fit the 
So univerſal was the diſlike of the 
principles and proceedings of the court, that notwithſtand- 


3d of November 1640. 


ing all their endeavours, few of that party could obtain a 
ſeat in this parliament (y). The counties, cities, and bo- 


roughs, were almoſt unanimous in chuſing ſtate-puritans, 


or (in the modern phraſe) whigs, that is, men, who without 


believing the divine right of kings, were attached to the 


conſtitution as well in church as ſtate, and enemies only to 


abuſe of power in both, Of ſuch men the majority of the 


Mean while the Scots, by private encouragement da Elia. 


ingly, (ſays Whitlock) all the 


wheels of the prerogative were 
ſet in motion to provide money, 


as loans, knighthood, monopo- 
lies, &. Whit. Mem. p. 33, &c. 
It is remarkable, that the firft 


footſteps we have of a cabinet- 


| council in any European govern- 
ment were in the time of Charles 
IX. king of France, when refolv- 
ing to maſſacre the proteſtants he 


durſt not truſt his council Wich 
it, but choſe a few men whom 


| he called his cabinet council. 


Formerly, it ſeems, all matters 
were debated and reſolved in the 
privy-council, where every man 
ſubſcribed his opinion, and was 
anſwerable for it. This part of 
the conſtitution was broken by 
king Charles I. but more noto- 
riouſly by king Charles II. who 
ſettled a cabal or cabinet-council, 


| Where all matters of conſequence 
wee reſolved, and then biought 
| to the privy-council to be con- 


hrmed, See pref, to the hiſt, of 
landing araies. 


(x) As the king (ſays Whit- 
lock) bad his private junto, ſo 
the agents of the Scots-covenant- 
ers and their friends in London 
had their private meeting and 


counſels, wich thoſe who were 


diſcontented at the preſent ma- 


nagement of affairs at court, and 


u ho had ſuffered by the late pro- 


cecdings; and from hence no 


ſmall encouragement and pro- 


miſe of aſliſlance was given to 


the covenanters. Whit, Mem, 


CV 
: (y) The court (ſays Whitlock) 
laboured to bring in their friends; 
but thoſe who were moſt favoured 
at court, had leaſt reſpect in the 
country, and it was not a little 


poſition to the court- proceed- 


1ngs was in the hearts and ac- 
tions of moſt of the people, ſo 


that very few of that party had 


the favour to be choſen members 


of this parliament. Whit. Mem, 
P. 35 ; W 0 


ce mmons 


ſtrange to ſee what a ſpirit of o- 


wy 


_ conſidered, 
doubted that the intention of 
much the greateſt part of the 
commons, at the time of their 
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commons conſiſted, whoſe ſole intention was to redreſs the 


(z) If the aſſertions of the lord 
Clarendon and other writers on 
the king's ſide be impartially 
it can hardly be 


aſſembling, was not to alter the 
conſtitution, but reform abuſes. 


And that even the views of thoſe 


who wereforalterations in church 
and ſtate, did not extend beyord 
abridging the temporal power 
of the —_ and eccleſiaſtical 
courts, and bounding the prero- 


gative ſo, as to prevent any fu- 
ture invaſions of the rights of 
the ſubject. For though there 
were ſome who privately deſired 


the abolition of epiſcopacy, and 


Others who fecretly wiſhed both 


that and the extirpation of the 


monarchy, yet it is not poſſible 
they (eſpecially the republicans) 
ſhould entertain the leaſt hopes 
of ſeeing their deſires accom- 
pliſhed, contrary to the princi- 
ples and intentions of both houſes, 
and the general bent and genius 
of the nation. The ſubverſion 


there ſore of the civil and eccleſi- 


aſtical conſtitution, which after- 


wards happened, was not ow- 


ing to any ſettled deſign at the 


firſt, but to certain accidents and 
conjunctures not to be foreſeen 
by the moſt acute underſtanding. 
The lord Clarendon, ſpeaking 


of the temper and conſtitution of 


both houſes, expreſsly ſays, © In 
the houſe of commons were 
«© many perſons of wiſdom and 


„ oravity, who being poſſeſſed 
« of great and plentiful fortunes, | 


civil and eccleſiaſtical grievances, and ſeverely puniſh the 
authors (2). Had the houſe been entirely filled with thef 


and 


50 though they were undevoted 


5 enough to the court, bad all 


“ imaginab'e duty to. the king, 


“and affection to the govern- 
ment, eſtabliſhed by law or an- 
*« cient cuſtom; and without 


doubt, the major part of that 


«© body confiſted of men who 


„ had no mind to break the | 
% peace of the kingdom, or to 


„ make any conſiderable altera- 


„tion in the government of 


church or ſtate.” B. I. p. 184. | 
Agreeably to this repreſentation 

was the order of the commons 
of Novemb. 20, 1640, ſeven- 
teen days after their firſt meet- | 
ing, That none ſhould fit in their 
houſe but ſuch as would receive 
the communion according to the 
uſage of the church of England. 
As for the peers, the lord Cla- 
rendon obſerves, that when the 
bill for taking away the votes of 


the biſhops in parliament was 
brought into the houſe, there 


were only two lords (Say and 


Brook) that appeared as enemies 


to the whole fabric of the church, 
and to defire a diſſolution of the 
epiſcopal government. He like- 
wiſe deſeribes the principal mem- 


bers of the houſe of commons to 
de well: affected, or at leaſt not 


averſe to the goverument of the 
church, as Pym, Hollis, Whit- 


Jock, Selden, &c. and of Ham- 


den himſe!f he ſays, © Moſt 
people believe, his diſſike was 
„ rather to ſome churchmen, 
* than to the eceleſiaſtical go- 
% yernment of the church.“ It 
ſeems therefore unjuſt to charge 
in general the members of this 


pa! " 
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© cheic intentions at firſt, by 


paliament with having from the 
beginning deſigns, of ſubverting 
the conſtitution, or to blame 
their oppoſition to the proceed- 
ings of the court, fince frequency 
of parliaments, redreis of 
vances, and calling - the king's 
arbitrary miniſters to account, 
were the ends propoſed by the 
major part of both houſes, to 


ſome judged neceſſary to ſet 
bounds to the prerogative roy- 
al, and diminiſh che power 
of the biſhops, without the 


| civil or eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment. It was not (ſays Wel- 
wood) a few of either houſe, but 
all the great patriots that concur- 
red at firſt to make inquiry into 
| the grievances of this reign. 
Sir Edward Hide (afterwards 
lord Clarendon) the lord Digby, 
the lord Falkland, the lord Ca- 
pel, Mr. Grimftone, (ſpeaker of 
that houſe of commons, that 
brought in king Charles II.) Mr. 
| Holles, (ſince lord Holles) all 
which ſuffered afterwards on the 
king's fide; and in general moſt 
of thoſe that took the king's 
part in the war, were the men 
that appeared with the greateſt 
zeal for the redreſs of grievances, 
and their intentions were cer- 


tainly noble and juſt, and tended 


grie- 


accompiiſh which, it was by 


leaſt thought of deſtroying the 
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and the ſmall number of the court-party, the wounds in the 
conſtitution would doubtleſs have been cloſed, and the liber- 
ties of the people ſecured from future invaſion, without the 
extirpation of the monarchy, or even epiſcopacy. But un- 
happily there were alſo elected ſome, whoſe views were car- 
& ried much farther, and who, not content with reforming 
abuſes, were for removing foundations (a). Theſe men, 
more conſiderable for their abilities than number, concealed 

pretending to confine their 


to the equal advantage of king 1 


and people. Welw. Mem. p. 43. 
- (a) It muſt be bind the 


puritans had ſome time been di- 


| ſtinguiſhed by the names of doc- 


church of England, and well 


pleaſed with epiſcopal govern- 
ment, but underſtood the articles 
of juſtification, free - will, predeſti- 
nation, &c. in the literal or calvi- 
niſtical ſenſe, and therefore were 
very averſe to the perſons of 
ſuch biſhops, as eſpouſed and 
propagated the oppoſite or Ar- 


© minian interpretation of the ſame 


points. Moſt of the members 
of the houſe of commons were, 


as to religion, doQrinal-puritans. 


| The diſcipline-puritans, equally . 
poſſeſſed with the divine inſtitu- 


tion of preſbytery, as the rigid 


churchmen with the divine right 
of epiſcopacy, were enemies to 


the whole hierarchy, and wiſhed 
for the eſtabliſhment of the preſ- 
byterian government, 
there were but few at firſt in the 


rliament, and ſtill fewer repub- 


licans, who afterwards, under the 
name of independents, oppoſed 


as well the preſbyterian as epiſco- 
| pal diſcipline, and by that means 


proved one occaſion of the re- 
Koration of king Charles II. 


DO 
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trinal-puritans, and diſcipline- 
puritans. The doctrinal-puri- 
tans were conformiſts to the 


Of theſe. 


defies, 


„ redreſs of their juſt grievances.” According to this declara- 


FNT ROD UCFEON 
deſires, with the friends of the conſtitution, to the redreſs of 
grievances, „ 4 5 

To the parliament, thus compoſed, the king in his firſt 
ſpeech declares his reſolution “ to put himſelf freely upon 
d the affection of his ſubjects, and heartily to concur in the 


tion, the king conſents to the abolition of ſhip-money (b), 
knighthood-money, monopolies, the courts of ſtar-chamber (e), 
and high-commiſſion (d), thoſe great fountains of ' grie- 


bb) By this ad, all the pro- 
ceedings in the buſineſs of ſhip- 
money were adjudged void, and 


the judgments, enrolments, and 
entries thereupon, vacated and 
cancelled. Befides, ſome clauſes 


in the ſtatute aſſert the ſubjects 


liberty and property beyond what 


Was done by the petition of right, 


which (ſays lord Clarendon ) 


needed an additional eſtabliſh- 


ment. | | 


(e) The exorbitances (ſays lord 
Clarendon) of this court had 
been ſuch, that there were very 
_ few perſons of quality who had 
not ſuffered or been perplexed. 
by the weight or fear of thoſe 


cenſures and judgments. For 
having extended their juriſdic- 


tion from riots, perjury, and the 


moſt notorious miſdemeanors, to 


an aſſerting all proclamations and 
orders of ſtate ; to the vindicat- 
ing illegal commiſſions and grants 


fuſt year of queen Elizabeth, in- 


voances, and for a future ſecurity of his governing by law, 


paſſes 


ſiead of a juriſdiction which had 
been exerciſed under the pope's 


authority, then aboliſhed. Of 


late (ſays the lord Clarendon) 


it cannot be denied, that by the 
great power of ſome biſhops at 


court, it had much overflowed 
the banks which ſhould have 
contained it, Then, it was 
grown from an eccleſiaſtical 
court, for reformation of man- 
ners, to a court of revenue; and 
impoſed great fines upon thoſe 
who were culpablg beſore them; 
ſometimes above the degree of 
the offence, had the juriſdiction 
of fining been unqueſtionable :. 
which it was not. The act for 


aboliſhing the high-commiſſion 


repeals that branch of the ſta- 
tute of the firſt of queen Eliza- 
beth, .upon which this court was 
founded, and then enacts, © That 
no archbiſhops, biſhops, vicars 


« general, chancellor, or official, 


* demeanor, crime, matter, or 
bet: [thing 


of monopolies, (all which were ** nor their commiſſaries, or any 8 
the chief ground-works of their other eccleſiaſtical officer, ſhnall, WF P 
late proceedings) no man could * by any grant, &c. from the it 
hope to be longer free from the king, after the firſt of Auguſt 0 
Inquiſition of that court, than ke *©* 1641, award, impoſe, or in- 0 
| reſolved to ſubmit to thoſe and © flict any pain, penalty, fine, P 
the like extraordinary courſes. © amercement, impriſonment, or os 
B. III. p. 3. -; - *..other corparal puniſhment, ” 
(d) The high-commiſſion court © upon any of the king's ſub- . 
was erected - a ſtatute in the * jects, for any contempt, miſ- ch 


elves. 221 


1 


< thing whatſoever, | belonging 
« to eccleſiaſtical ju iſdiction: or 
ED ſhall, ex officio,” adminiſter 
| © to any perſon, any corporal 
« aath, to make any preſent- 


«© ment of any crime, or to con- 


« fefs or accuſe himſelf of any 


„ crime or miſdemeanor, where- 
«© by he or ſhe may be liable to 
| « any puniſhment, under the 
- penalty of treble charges, and 
5 ©. a hundred pound to him who: 
1 *« ſhall demand the ſame. Nor 
- „ ſhall any new court be erected 
| « with like power, as the high- 
O * commiſſion had or pretended 
; to have, but all ſuch commiſ- 
f e ſions from the king and his 


n „ ſucceſſors, and all acts made 


. by virtue thereof, ſhall be ut- 
Ir © terly void.” By this act (as 
n the lord Clarendon obſerves} all 
4 coercive power, and in a man- 


ner, all eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 


as were taken from the ſpiritual 
at courts, B. III. p. 284. 

rs (e) Whitelock obſerves, that 

ll, the committee for this bill took a 

ny great deal cf. pains in framing it, 
11, p. 39. There are in it many 

he ſtrong clauſes in favour. of the 
uſt ſubjects, in caſe the crown ſhould 
in- omit the ſending out the writs; 
ne, particularly, * the giving tbe 

or people authority to aſſemble 

ot, *© together, if the king ſailed to 
üb- call chem.“ However, (ſays 
niſ⸗ the lord Clarendon) fince it was 
of oo Phe 
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aſſes 4 bilb for triennial parliaments (e). He alſo; though - 
with reluctance, ſucriſioes one of his moſt intimate counſel- 
lors, the lord Strafford, to the reſentment of the commons; 
and as a demonſtration of the ſincerity of his intentions, 
ives the commons power to fit till they ſhould diſſolve them 


* 


31103 


After receiving the thanks of both houſes for theſe acts, 
the king takes à journey to Scotland, and the pacification 
being concluded, che two armies are ordered to be dibunded. 


evident tat great inconveniencies 


had befallen the kingdom by the 


long intermiſſion of parlia ments, 
and this intermiſſion could not 


have happened, if there had not 


been ſome neglect of what had 


been ſettled by former laws; 


therefore there was ſome colour 


of reaſon for theſe clauſes, by 
which the crown could in 90 


caſe ſuffer, but by its own de- 
fault. B. III. p. 282. This and 


the two foregoing notes plainly” 
ſhow, the commons in theſe, as 


well as in other acts paſſed about 


the ſame time, againſt monopo- 
lies, knightbood - money, in- 
ctoachments in the flannery 
courts, and for the cettainty of 
bounds of foreſts, (all' which had 
been occaſions of great oppreſ- 


fions) had juſt reaſons for their 


proceedings, by the confeſſion 
even of lord Clarendon himſelf, 
who ſays alſo concerning ſoreſts, 


That the people had been ſo 


vexed by the juſtices in Eyre's 
ſeat, that few men could aſſure 


"themſelves heir eſtates and houſes 


might not be brought within the 
juriſdiction of fonie foreſt, Which 
if they were, it coſt tbem great 
fines. B. III. p. 286. Theſe 


acts have been the more fully 
explained here, as they ate but 
juſt mentioned by Rapid, at the” 
time of their being paſſed. a 


| B 
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In Scotland the king, who had not long ſince attempted to 


introduce there the Engliſh church · worſhip and diſcipline» 
reſolves now, if poſſible, to regain the affection of his coun- 
them quiet, and to this end ra- 


trymen, or at leaſt to keep 
tifies in parliament all their late proceedings, and gives his 
conſent to the acts of the Glaſgow aſſembly; by one of 
which ** the government of the church by archbiſhops and 


* biſhops is declared to be againſt the word of God and 


<< propagation of religion, and epiſcopacy. uttetly. abo- 
« hlhed”? (f). mM Ss at 


The grievances of both nations being thus redreſſed, and 
the cauſes in great meaſure removed, the king was in hopes 
he ſhould be no farther preſſed. But he ſoon found he was 
miſtaken. For during his abſence in Scotland, the leaders 


in the houſe of commons had found means to infuſe into 


many members, a belief, that the king's conceſſions were no 


ſufficient ſecurity againſt future encroachments of the crown, 


and therefore it was neceſlary to obtain a farther limitation 
of the prerogative, as well as a retrenchment of the epiſco- 
pal power, 
to their opinion, upon news that the king was coming from 
Scotland, the famous remonſtrance of the ſtate of the king- 
dom was brought into the houſe and put to the vote. Hi- 
therto the commons had been unanimous in the reformation, 
of abuſes, but in this affair, after a long and violent debate, 
the houſe was divided, and the remonſfrance carried but by 
nine voices (g). Eight days after his return, this remon- 
trance, with a petition for removing evil counſellors, and 


When they thought they had gained a majority 


; oC 


(t) This condeſcenſion to the 

Scots (ſays lord Clarendon) gave 
unſpeakable encouragement to 
the enemies of the church of 


England, whoſe number from 
thenceforth wonderfully en- 


creaſed. They preſumed their 
work was more than half done, 
when the king himſelf declared, 


(as they ſaid, by his aſſent to 


that act) chat epiſcopal govern- 


ment was againſt the word of 


God, and many concluding the 
king would at laſt yield to any 
thing, put themſelves in com- 


pany of the boldeſt and moſt po- 


titive aſkers, B. IV. p. 310. 


The true reaſon, doubtleſs, of 
theſe condeſcenſions to the Scots, 


was the king's krowledge how 


ſubſervient they had been to the 


deſigns of the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, and to prevent their inter- 


poſing for the future. But in 
this he was diſappointed ; for 
when, in the courſe of the war, 
the parliament was obliged to 


apply to them for their aſſiſtance, 
it was readily granted. | 
[g) When the leading men in 


the houſe of commons (who ſuſ- 


pecied the king's ſincerity) ſaw, 


that many members, and great 
part of the nation, appeared ſa- 
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for his concurrence in the farther abridging the temporal 
power of the clergy, was preſented to the king, after which 
it was printed and publiſhed to the people. 8 


From thenceforward two parties aroſe, as well in the na- 
tion as in the houſes of parliament. The one, ſatisfied with 
the redreſs of the grievances, thought the remonſtrance need- 
leſs, and the people's rights amply ſecured by the king's ſince- 
rity, and the act for triennial parliaments. The other believed 
theſe fences too weak, and inſiſted upon ſtronger ſecurities in 


the abridgment of the royal power. 


tified with, the redreſs of grie- 
vances and the triennial act, and 


that the king, now in Scotland, 


in order to pacify the covenant- 
ers, readily aſſented to whatever 
was defired by the parliament of 


that kingdom, they renewed their 


endeavours to make it believed 
that the king would break thro” 


all his conceſſions, as in the caſe 


of the petition of right, when- 
ever it ſhould be in his power. 
To this end it was inſinuated, 


the king ſtill retained his old 
principles; was under the abſo- 


lute influence of the queen ; had 
redreſſed the chief grievances 
with reluctance, and therefore 
the triennial act would be but 
a weak barrier againſt future op- 


preflions, if ſtronger bounds were 


not ſet to the prerogative. Per- 
haps theſe inſinuations might not 
ſo eaſily have had the deſired ef- 
ſect, had they not been ſtrength- 
ned by ſ-veral accidents during 
the King's ſtay in Scotland, as 
the defign at Edinburgh to mur- 


der Hamilton and Argyle, which 


ſome wete perſuaded to believe 
was intended to reach farther 


than to thoſe lords; but more 


eſpecially the Iriſh rebellion and 
maſlacre, which happened in this 
interval, ſerved to increaſe the 
king's enemies in the parliament 
and nation. For (ſays lord 
'+ Clarendon) all occaſions being 


formation. 


e taken to infinuate that this re- 


«© bellion was contrived and fo- 
« mented by the king, or at 
« leaſt by e queen; and that 
« the rebels declared they had 
« the king's authority for all 


* they did ; ti calumny made 


© more impreſſion upon the 
*« minds of ſober and moderate 
© men (who till that time had 
% much diſliked the paſſionate 


proceedings of the parliament). 


&* than could be then imagined, 
«+ can be yet believed. So 


« great a prejudice was univer- 
„ ſally contracted 2 the 


court, eſpecially the queen, 
% whoſe power and activity was 


thought too great.“ (B. IV. 


p. 301.) At this juncture the 


remonitrance of the ſtate of the 


kingdom was ordered to be pre- 
pared, wherein are deſcribed all 


the illegalities and faults in go- 
vernment fince the king's acceſli- 


on to the crown, with an intunati- 
on of the neceſſity of a farther re- 
This remoniirance 
not being directed to the king 
but the public, was a ſort of ap- 

peal to the people for bounding 
the prerogative, and may juſtly 
be conſidered as the firſt ſtep to- 


wards the breach between king 


and parliament. See the re- 


monſtrances and the k:-ng's an- 
wer. SE Ones 


1 


Agrecably 


IN.TRODUCTKON;- 
Agreeably to their petition, and purſuant to their defign 
of a farther reformation, the commons brought in a bill to 
take away the biſhops votes in parliament, and to diſable 
clergymen from having any temporal juriſdiction. As the bi- 
| ſhops had all along promoted the principles and proceedings of 
the court, and with great ſeverity to the oppoſers introduced 


innovations into the church, the bill was paſſed in the lower- | 


| houſe, even by thoſe who were no enemies to the epiſcopal 
order (h). But it would have found: greater oppoſition in 
the houſe of lords, had not the biſhops unadviſedly given 
the commons anjopportunity of cauſing twelve of their bench 
to be confined (i). By this means the bill at length was 


alſo paſſed by the peers, The royal aſſent would have been | 


ſtill more difficult to obtain, had not the king, while the bill 


was depending, committed the fatal error. of accuſing of ; 


high-treaſon the lord Kimbolton, with five, commoners, and 
going in perſon to the. houſe with a numerous retinue to de- 


ch) The lord Clarendon ſays, 
one great cauſe of this bill was 
the contempt the biſhops had 
| ſhown of the common law, in a 
Wrong notion, that the ſtra t- 
ning and confining that 1 
feſſion, would naturally exteud 
the juriſdiction of the church. 
Thence aroſe (ſays he) their bold 
and unwarrantable oppoſing and 


proteſting againſt prohibuions 
and other proceedings at law, on 


behalf of eccleſiaſtical courts, and 
procuring ſome privileges from 


the king on behalf of the civil, 


even with an excluſion of the 
common lawyers: as that half 
© the maſters of chancery ſhould 
«< be always civil lawyers.” And 
* that no others, of what con- 
dition ſoever, ſhould ſerve as 


„ maſters of requeſt.” | By theſe 
and many other provocations, 


the profeſſors of the common law 
were excited entirely to root up 
and demoliſh the juriſdiction of 
the church. Clar. B. III. p. 283. 
IV. p. 305. This might be 
done reaſon why the common 


lawyers joined in this bill; but the 


true ground of it was, becauſe 
the commons pJainly ſaw the bi- 
ſhops votes in the houſe of lords 
would greatly retard, if not 


wholly prevent their deſign of a 
farther reformation. For twenty- 


fix votes, when there was not 
above a hundred members, could 


almoſt at any time turn the. ſcale 
which way they pleaſed. 
(i) The. biſhops, on account 


of ſome inſults from the populace, | 


having abſented themſelves from 


the houſe, a proteſtation is raſhly | 


ſigned by twelve of them, againſt 
all acts and votes in their abſence 
as null and void. This prote- 
ſtation the lord: keeper Littleton, 


by the king's command, read 
next, morning in the houſe of 


lords. It was immediately com- 
municated to the commons, who, 
within halt an hour, accuſe the 
twelve biſhops of high-treaſoo, 
for endeavouring to ſubvert the 
being of parliaments. Where- 
upon ten are committed to the 
Tower, and two, by reafon of 


their age, to the black-rod. 


man! 
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INTRODUCTION. 
mand them (k). This proceeding alarmed not only the 
parliament but the whole nation, 
lately begun to appear in the king's fayour were now filled 
with diſtruſt, and inclined to believe the. neceſſity of abridg- 


ing the prerogative (I). In the midſt of the tumults, fears, 


and jealouſies raiſed on this occaſion, the king, to his far- 
ther diſadvantage, retired from the parliament, firſt to Hamp- 
ton court, and from thence to Windſor, PR 

Mean while the leaders in the houſe of commons, con- 
vinced by the king's late conduct, that there was no ſafety 


for them without retrenching his power, fail not in this time 


of univerſal diſtruſt to puſh their deſign. For their own, 


therefore, as well as the nation's ſecurity againſt all future 


attempts of the crown, petitions are ſent to the king, firſt 
by the commons alone, and then by both houſes, to put the 
power of the militia, and command of the Tower, and other 
fortreſſes into the hands of the parliament, as the only means 


The party which had 


to remove their jealouſies and fears (m). 


The king being 


determined to diveſt himſelf of no power he could legally 


therefore (ſays Wellwood) the 


adviſers of it are juſtly chargeable 
with all the blood that was after- 


wards ſpilt, p. 58. It was be- 
lieved, if the k ing had found the 
members in the bouſe, and called 
in his guards to ſeize them, the 
houſe would endeavoured their 
defence, which might have pro- 
ved a very unhappy buſineſs. 
Whit. p. 51. The Lord Cla- 


rendon afcribes it to lord Digby ; 
others to the queen. 


However 
this be, ſo notorious a breach 
could not but be of infinite diſad- 
vantage to the king in the pre- 
ſent juncture, being looked upon 


| as equal to a diſſolution of the 


parliament, ſince he might, (they 
ſaid) upon the ſame 


well ſeize five hundred as five 
members. Wherefore it not 


| (k) This ſudden action (ſays 
| Whitlock) was the firſt viſible 
and apparent ground of the ſol- 
lowing miſeries, $ 31. And. 


ounds, as 


only produced an union in both 
houſes, but was a plain indica-. 
tion that the king would aſſuredly 


be revenged of ſuch members as 
had given him offence, whenever 


it ſhould be in bis power; which 


conſideration determined the 


leading men to tie up his hands 
for the future, by abridging the 


prerogative. 


| (1) The minds of men (ſays 
lord Clarendon) throughout the 


kingdom, were now prepared to 


receive all the dictates of the com- 


mons with reverence, to obey all 


their orders, and to believe all 
their ſafety depended upon their 
authority; and there were few 


in the houſe who had courage to 

oppoſe and contradict them, B. 
JJC 
(m) When this bill (accord - 


ing to lord Clarendon) was firſt 


e 5. into the houſe, few ima- 
gined it would ever be counte- 


nanced beyond the firſt reading: 


claim, 


xxl 


xxii 


offered to the king for the royal aſſent. 
and by degrees retires to York. Here a bill, alter paſſing 
both houſes, is preſented to him for ſettling the militia in the | 
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claim (n), rejects theſe petitions, but by the queen's per- 


ſuaſions, paſſes the bill for depriving the biſhops of their 
votes, and clergymen of all temporal juriſdiction, in hopes of 


ſoftning the houſes (o. 


Not ſatisfied with this, the parliament finding their petiti- 
ons ineffectual, ſettle the militia by an ordinance, which is 


parliament for a limited time, which is alſo rejected (p). 


The king refuſes it, 


but now (adds he) there were 


„ few who did not believe it to 
de a very neceſſary proviſion 
for the peace and ſafety of the 
* kingdom. So great an im- 

s preſſion had the late proceed- 
ings made upon them.“ B. IV, 


p. 388. | | 
(n) The truth is, I ſpeak it 


knowingly (lays lord Clarendon) 
at that time the king's reſolution. 


was to ſhelter himſelf wholly un- 


der the law: to grant any thing 


that by the law he was obliged 


to grant: and to deny what by 
the law was in his own power; 
and which he found inconvenient 
to aſſent to. B. V. p 466. This 
reſolution was doubtleſs the cauſe 
of his ruin, for by a too long 
- continuance in it, he gave the 


enemies of the conſtitution an 
opportunity of ſubverting it, by 


preventing an accommodation be- 
tween him and the parliament. 


(o) The king was periuaded 


| to paſs th s bill even by ſome cor- 


dial friends to the church of 
England, who told him, that ihe 
paſling th's bill was the only way 
to preierve the church; for by it 
many perſons in both houſes 


would be fully ſatisfied, and not 


join in any further alteration, 


Who otherwiſe would violently en- 


dea vour an extirpation of biſhops; 
and beſides, by granting this, 


pared a bill, and limited the time | 


here- 


perhaps bis would not he reedded 


in the militia bill. However theſe 
arguments did not prevail wich | 
him ſo much as the queen's per- | 
ſuaſiqns, who was afraid her voy- | 
age to Holland would be croſſed 
by the parliament. It hid been, 
it ſeems, concerted at Wind(or, | 
that the queen ſhould go with | 
the princeſs her daughter (be- 


trothed to the prince of Orange) 


into Holland, and ca::y with her 
the crown-jewels to be pawned 
for the king's uſe, if there ſhould 
be occaſion. The lord Claren- 


don inſmuates here, that in this 


and ſome other acts of no leſs 


moment, an opic jon that the 
violence and force uſed in pro- 


* curing them, rendered them 
« abſolutely void, influenced the 


king to confirm them.“ Clar. 


B. IV. p. 427, 429. 


What. p. 
$2. This inſinuation ſeems to 
give ſtrength to the ſuſpicions 
of the leading men in the houſe 


of commons, that the king, if 


not prevented, would revoke his 


conceſſions, whenever it ſhould 


be in his power. e 
(r) The king had deſired 
that the ordinance might be di- 
geſted into an act of parliament, 
and the powers to be granted 
not left to an indefinite time. 
Whereupon the commons pre- 


do 
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Whereupon the parliament nominate lieutenants for the ſe- 
veral counties, and require them to put the ordinance of the 

SF ee ee militia 


to leſs than two years. The 
affair of the militia was the im- 
mediate cauſe of the rupture be- 
tween the king and parliament. 


This point had never before been 
maturely conſidered, and there- 


fore it is, no wonder the lawyers 
were divided in opinion about it. 
Palmer, Hyde, Bridgeman, with 
ſome other eminent lawyers and 
genilemen, affirmed, the power 
of the mi t ia to be wholly in the 
king, and on the paſling of the 


ordinance withdrew from the 
houſe. Sollicitor St, John, May- 


nard, Glyn, Selden, with divers 
gentlemen of great parts and 


intereſt, believed it to be in the 
parliament, and if the king re- 
fuſed to order the ſame accord- 


ing to the advice of both houſes, 
they by law might do it without 
him : and purſuant to this opi- 
nion, accepted commiſſions of 
depu:y-lieutenancy. Whit. p. 56. 

In a debate, it was ſaid by a 


member (Whitlock) to this ef- 
ſect; This great power which 
commands all men and all 


things, is by ſome affirmed to 
be in the king, by others in 


_ © the parliament: I differ from 


** theſe opinions, and appre- 


hend, it is neither in the king 


only, nor in the parliament. 
This power is not in the king 
only, becauſe the power of 
money, without which the 


other will be of little force, is 
< not in the king but in the 
commons. The king indeed 


may require forty days ſervice 
in war of his military tenants, 


but beyond that they will 
not ſlay without pay. The 


7 king can compel no man to 
„go out of the kingdom, and 


* therefore foreign wars are 
© not to be undertaken without 


* the advice of the parliament ; 
* otherwiſe the king muſt pay 


«« his army himſelf, for no man 
can be preſſed by law to ſerve 
in war but by act of parlia- 
„ ment, The power of the mi- 
« litia is exerciſed againſt in- 
« ſurrections at home, or inva- 


Againſt 


« fjons from abro d. 
jnſurrections, the ſheriff has this 
power in him; againſt'invaſi- 
ons, every man will be ready 
to give his aſſiſtance, It is my 
opinion, therefore, that this 


% power, which the law has not 
* expreſly ſettled any where, is 


in the king and. parliament 


both conſenting together, and 
I think it beſt it ſhould be 


„ there ſtill; and the king 
«c petitioned that the militia 


may be ſettled in ſuch hands 
das you may truſt,” Whit. p. 


4 ft 


The many debates and papers 


publiſhed on this occaſion, ſeem 
to have been deſigned for the 
ſatisfaction of thoſe who were for 
laying only legal reſtraints on the 


king. 


For the main point was, 


not where this power was placed 
by the law, but whether it was 


neceſlary for the public welfa:e 


in the pieſent juncture, to ſettle 
it for a time in ſuch hands a« the 

parliament ſhould approve. This 
was abſolutely refufed by the 


king. - For when the earl of 


Pembroke aſked bim, whether 


he would grant the militia, as 


deſired by the parliament for a 


AS. -- time ? 
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ſummons the gentry of the northern counties to York, and 


raiſes a guard of horſe and foot. About the ſame time ſeve- 


| ral members of both houſes withdrew, and particularly nine 
peers reſort to the king, Mean time, the parliament, -ac- - 


cording to a former deſire of the king, ſend bim all their 


demands, digeſted into njacteen propoſitions, which are 


rejected by the king, as inconſiſtent with his rights 9095 


time? No, replies the king, by 
God, not for an hour. I' heſe 


haſty words did the king great 
injury, they being ſpoken juſt 
after he had in a manner 
miſed to comply, when he ſhould 
know how long it wa, to be 


pro- 


thus ſettled, Ruſh. IV. P- 533- 
(q) The king by meſſage to 


the parliament, Jan. 20, 1641, 
_ adviſed them“ to digeſt into one 
body all the grievances of the 
** kingdom an 


| ſend them to 
“ him, promiſing his favourable 
« aſſent to thoſe means which 
* ſhould be found moſt effectual 
Whit 
Accordingly, the following June 


the nineteen propoſitions were 
preſented to him, wherein it was 


deſired. (I.) That the privy- 
foreign miniſters, 
(III.) great officers of ſtate, and 
(XV.) commanders of forts 
and caſtles, may be appointed 
with the approbation of the par- 


liament. (II.) That affairs of 
public concern may be tranſacted 
only in parliament, and other 


matters of ſtate by the privy- 


council, (whoſe number ſhall not 


exceed twenty-five, nor be leſs 
than fifteen) and all their public 


_ aQs atteſted under their hands. 
(XI.) That the privy-counſellors 


and judges ſwear to maintain the 


| petition of right, and certain 
ſtatutes made by this parliament, 
(XII.) That the judges and other 


conſent of parliament. 


8" 


officers appointed with the ap- 
probation of both houſe-, hold 


ther places quam diu bene ſe 


geſſerint. (IV.) That the go- 
vernors of the king“ children 
may be approved of by both 
houſes, and, in the intervals of 
parli:ment, by the major part of 
the council; and (V.) no mar- 
riage concluded for them without 
(VI) 
That the laws againſt jeiuits, 
wes and popiſh recuſants, may 


be ſtily executed. (VII.) That 


the votes of popiſh lords ma 

be taken away, and an act — 
ſed for educating their children 
in the proteſtant religion. (VIII.) 


That ſuch a reformation may be 
made of the church government 
and liturgy, as both houſes, aſ- 


ſiſted by an aſſembly of div ines, 
ſnall adviſe. (IX.) That the or- 


dinance For the militia may re- 


main, till the ſame be ſettled by 
a bill, (X) That the members 


of this parliament may be reſto- 
red to the places they have been 
(XITI.) That 


removed from. 
the juſtice of parliament may 
paſs upon delinquents. (XIV.) 
That a general pardon may be 

ranted, wich ſuch exceptions as 
ſhall be adviſed by the patrlia- 
ment. (XV.) That all forces 


about his ry may be diſmiſ- 


ſed, (XVI.) and a more ſt: ict 
alliance made with the proteſtant 


ſtates. (XVII.) That the accu. 


ſed 


on wy 
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Soon after, the king ſends forth his commiſſions of array, the July 10. 


parliament vote the raiſing an army, and the king, at laft, 
erecis his ſtandard et Nottingham. Thus, the civil war was! 


kindled ; and now aroſe the diſtinctions of royaliſts and par- Aug; 22> 


liamentarians, cavaliers and roundheads. | 
Tr muſt not be thought that the members of each of theſe 
parties were united in principles and opinions. The royaliſts, 


or thoſe that deelared for the king, liſted in his ſervice upon 


different motives. Whilſt the parliament confined them- ing out of 
ſelves to the redreſs of grievances, their proceedings were op- the civil 
poſed by very few members, and approved by the bulk of the wars. 


nation. At that time therefore, the king could not be faid 
to have any party, either in the two houſes, or in the nation, 
except the biſhops, good part of the clergy, the univerſities; 
in a word, ſuch as had embraced the principle of the divine 
right of kings, and the conſequent docttine of paſſive obe- 
dience, whoſe number was not very great. The reſt of the 
nation, however diſagreeing in other reſpects, were unani- 
mous in their approbation of reforming what was amiſs, as 
well in the church as the ſtate. But when the acts to this 

end, paſſed by the king, were not deemed a ſufficient ſecurity 


for the future, and farther limitations were defigned, then 


it was that the king began to have a conſiderable party both 
in the parliament and nation, by the union of all who being 
ſatisfied with the king's conceſſions, oppoſed the abridging 
of the prerogative, Many members of parliament, who had 
approved themſelves patriots in zealouſſy promoting the legal 


8 redreſs of abuſes, when they ſaw a farther reformation not 


only intended but begun in the militia bill, withdrew to 


ſed members may be cleared by 


ſtrained from ſitting in parlia- 


ment, unleis admitted wich the 


conſent of both houſes. Thele 
reſtrictions, though they ſeemed 
to intrench. upon the royal pre- 
rogative, were, however, agree- 
able to the nature of the Engliſh 


conſtitution, and ſuch as a king, 
who ſincerely intends the welfare 


and happineſs of his people, 
would chuſe to make the rule of 
his conduct. But however this 
be, they were infinitely prefer- 


the conſtitution, 


able to the calamities of a civil 
act of parliament,” (XIX.) That 
| peers made hereafter may be re- 


war, which the refuſal of them 
was ſure to produce, Neverthe- 


leſs, theſe propoſitions were re- 


jected by the king, purſuant to 

his reſolution of not diveſting 
himſelf of any power which he 
thought legal, and in a belief 
that greater limitations would 


not be offered him, though be 
ſhould happen to be vanquiſhed 


in the war. This reſolution, | 
and this belief, proved fatal not 
only to himſelf, but alſo io the 
ſtate, in the utter ſubverſion of 


The roy- 
aliſts. 
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the king, and by theſe he was chiefly enabled to carry on ef 
war. (r) | 
The royaliſts therefore niche conſiſted of ſuch as proſeſſeif | 
to believe all reſiſtance unlawful, 
who thought the prerogative ought to be reſtrained within 2 
the bounds preſcribed by the law; but relying on the king 
ſincerity and the triennial act, were utterly againſt any far 
ther alterations in the civil or eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 
may be added the catholics, who, in return for the in 
dulgence they enjoyed, afliſted the "OG with their perſonſ ; 
and purſes. | 

The parliamentarians, in like manner, were * from be. 1 


amentari- ing all in the ſame ſentiments. The chief branch conſiſted 


Ans. 


revenged of his oppoſers. 


liſts 60. 


Iltis a . notion that 
110 g Charles's party were moſtly 


induced to eſpoule his quarrel, 


io fluence. 


of kings, 


from a belief of the divine right 
and the doctrine of 

unlimited o6bedience. 
the great men who engaged and 
ſuffered on his ſide, had been 
zealous aſlertors of the national 
liberties, and had ftrenuouſly re- 
ſifted the incroachments of the 
crown, as far as was warrantable 
by law. Beſides, it was not till 
after the reſtoration that theſe 

notions ſpread much beyond the 
court, the clergy, the univerſi- 
ties, and ſuch as were under their 
The alterations in 
conſtitution beyond what was 
properly 
what firſt raiſed king Charles an 


thought legal, 


was 


army. 


(5) It has been warmly diſpu- 
| ted, on which fide the war was 
firſt begun? Whether the king 
or the parliament was the ag- 
geeſe? But this ſeems not to be 


Moſt of 


authors of the war. 


of thoſe who really believed, from the king's late proceed 
ings, that he had not altered his principles, but would, if left in 
poſſeſſion of his full power, revoke his conceſſions, and bes 
To limit the prerogative, there 
fore, was the profeſſed deſign of the parliamentarians, ani 
hat properly at this time diſtinguiſhed them from the Toys. 
Wich this branch were mixed all the enemies s 


the point that ought chiefly otel | 


conſidered. All but thoſe whit 


profeſs the doctrine of paſliveſ 
obedience, muſt, at this day, bf 


determined for, or againſt the 
king, in the ſame manier as the 


ſeveral paities were formed at the 
time of the rupture. 
believes, the king's conceſſion ſi ; 


He tha 


were a ſufficient guard againſt an 
invaſions of the national liber. 
ties, and that his majeſty really} 
intended for the future to govertÞ 
by law, muſt condemn the par 
ament for requiring a farther ſe- 
curity; and deem the two houſe 
On the o 
ther hand, he that thinks, theſ 
king had unwillingly conſented 
to theſe acts, and would havert 
voked them, if ever it had beet 
in his power, muſt throw th! 
blame of the war on the king 
for not agreeing to a farther l. 
mitation of his prerogative, # 
leaft for a time. 


epiſco 


but principally of thokK 


To theſe! 's 
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@ prerogative. 
The royaliſts, on a ſuppoſition of the king's ſincerity, drew 
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epiſcopaey, and friends of preſbytery; all the republicans and 


independents, whoſe ſeveral wiſhes and views outwardly 
ſeemed at preſent to extend only to a farther Jimitation of the 
In a word, 


their ſwords for the church, the Jaws, and the legal rights of 
the crown; and the oarliamentarians took arms in defence of 


che fountalh of all ſocial happineſs, the liberties of the people, 


in a belief, that as they had, contrary to the moſt ſolemn de- 
clarations from the throne, been trampled upon many years, 
they would again be invaded, unleſs ſecured by a temporary 
limitation of the prerogative. Theſe were the real grounds 


of the civil war; for if either the parliament had ſeen cauſe 
to rely on the royal word, or the king had been willing to 
part with the militia but for a few years, it would have been 


out of the power of faction, private views and reſentments, to 
introduce the confuſion which followed, or to hinder, in caſe 


2 the king had firſt relaxed, the ſettling 'of the nes on 


laſting foundations. But, 
Both ſides appealing to the ſword, the war is, in the be- 


WT ginning, waged with equal ſucceſs, but afterwards with diſ- = 
W herefore as the king had 
reſolved to call in the Iriſh to his aſſiſtance, the parliament 
treat with the Scots for their aid. Ihe Scots believing their 


advantage to the parliament. 


religion and liberties depended on the ſucceſs of the parlia- 


pt mentarians, wore. arm in their defence, on condition that 


uniformity in worſhip and diſcipline be endeavoured in the 
three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. To this 


end a covenant (t) is ſubſcribed by both houſes, with tbe 
aſſembly of divines (u), and afterwards enjoined to be ren 


( ) The covenant conſiſted of 


fx ariicles; the chief of which 


were, I. To ei» leavour to bring 
the churches of the three king- 
doms to the neareſt uniformity in 
worſhip arid diſcipline ; and Il. 


To endeavour the extirpation of 


the hierarchy. 


lu) The ordinance for cob- 
vening this aſſembly was to this 
„ Whereas it has been 


declared by both houſes, that 
the preſent 


effect: 


* ment, by archbiſhops, ſhops, 


&« &c. is prejudicial to the late, 
** they are reſolved it ſhall be 
„taken away, and ſuch a go- 
«« vernment ſettled in the church 


* as may be moſt agreeable to 


God's holy word, and of near 
agreement with the church of 
Scotland, and other reformed 
ay churches abroad, For the bet- 
« ter effecting whereof, and for 


„ vindicating and clearing the 
« doctrine of the church of Eng- 
© land from all falſe calumnies, 
46 it is thought fit to call an al. 
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by the people, though it is far from appearing that the preſ- 


byterians were the majority in the parliament (x). 


« ſembly of learned divines to 
„ conſult about the premiſes, 
„ and give their advice to both 


« or either of the houſes when 
& they ſhall be required.” This 
aſſembly 
VII's chapel, and confiſted of 


was to meet in 


three ſorts of clergy, epiſco- 
pal, independent, but moſtly 


prefby terian, to the number of a 
hundred and twenty. With theſe 


were joined many members of 
both houſes, with power of de- 


bating and voting, the chief 
were the earls of Northum- 


berland, Bedford, Pembroke, 


Saliſbury, Hollard, Mancheſter ; 


the lord Say, Conway, Whar- 


ton, Howard of Eſcrick ; with 
Selden, Rous, Prideaux, both 
the Vanes, Pym, Maynard, Whit- 
lock, and ſeveral other com- 
mone, © 
() It muſt be obſerved, that 
not only above a hundred mem- 
bers had deſerted or been ex- 


cluded the houſe, but alſo ſome 


df the moſt eminent were dead 


particularly 


ſince the beginning of the war, 
amden and Pym, 
which cauſed a great alteration 


in the parliament. By the firſt, 


the votes againſt the hierarchy, 


and for the taking of the cove- 
 Nant, met with the leſs - 
tion; and by the latter, the de- 
_ ſigns of Cromwel and the arm 
were the more eaſily — 
It is indeed the general opinion 
of the hiſtoriane, and a 
the reſt, of Rapin himſelf, that 
at this time the majority of the 
commons was preſbyterians, but 
there ſeem he 

gaments to the contrary. 


ſt 


very —_ 


Henry 


By the 
nce 


true, preſbytery had gained 


ground in the nation, becauſe 
the parochial clergy (who will 


always have a great influence 
over the people's religion) were 


moſtly preſbyterians. But it was 
far from being the ſame in the 


houſe of commons, for the fol. 
lowing reaſons. When they vo- 


ted the abolition of epiſcopacy, 


(which was done to pleaſe the 


Scots) the bill was not to take 


place till about a year after, in 


which time it was, hoped the 
breach with the king would be 
made up. Again, had they really 
intended it, what hindered them 
from eſtabliſhing the preſbyterian 
government and diſcipline, when 
they were ſupported by a Scotch 
army which was come for that 
very end? In almoſt every page 


of Whitlock's memorials we find 


petitions from the aſſembly of di- 
vines, from the Scots, from the 
city of London, for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of preſbytery, and yet the 
thing was continually deferred. 
And even at laſt, when both hou- 


ſes paſſed an ordinance for ſettling 
the preſbyterial government, the 


ſettlement was to laſt but three 
years, with a reſerve for eccleſi- 
aſtical juriſdiction to themſelves, 


which they would never part with. 


Wherefore the King, in his letter 
to the Scots, ſaid very rightly : 
«« Weare confident (ſays his ma- 


zjeſty) the moſt conſiderable 
« perſons (inthe parliament) and 


« thole who make the faireſt 
<« pretenſions to you of uniform- 


« ity, will not ſooner embrace 4 


<«« preſbyterial, than you an epil- 


<. copal government.” Mew. of 


Ham. 
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aſſiſtance of the Scots, and change of the general (y), the ſcale, 


is ſo * the parliament's ſide, that the king daily loſes 
Er 10-2100 te nnts 912d 11 bhp" 4 5949 
Mean time, a great and ſudden change is wrought by the 


republicans, - who ſtill lay concealed, It is ſo, managed, by | 


Cromwel and ſome others, that the army is entirely new- 
modelled, 'and by an ordinance of both houſes, all members 


of parliament are rendered incapable of civil or military office. 


Fairfax is made general; and Cromwel, who had a great 
iofluence over him, is, notwithſtanding the ordinance, con- 
tinued lieutenant- general of the horſe. Thus the indepen- 


Ham. B. IV. p. 197. Of the 


ſame opinion was the lord Cla- 
rendon : Very much the major 


part of the members that con · 


« tinued-in the parliament houſe, 


« were (ſays he) cordially affected 


« to the eſtabliſhed government, 


| © atleaſt not affected to any o- 


« ther.” Vol. II. p. 117. The caſe 
ſeems to be this. The commons 
ſhewed, upon all oceaſions, that 
that they did not believe any 


church-gavernment in particular 


to be jure divino, but that either 
theepiſcopal or preſbyterialmight 
be eſtabliſhed, according as the 
peaceand welfare ofthe publicre- 
2. it. And as they had a 1 

nſe of what the nation had ſuf- 


fered from the abuſes of eccleſia- 


ſtical power, and had before their 
eyes an inſtance of the intolera- 
ble yoke of preſbyterian diſci- 


pline in Scotland, they were re- 


ſolved never to lodge any coer- 
cive power in the hands of the 
clergy. Hence. their early bill, 
paſled by the king, to take away 
the temporal juriſdiction of all 
clergymen, Hence their expreſs 
prohibition to the aſſembly of di- 


vines, to exerciſe any authority. 


In vain did the aſſembly offer 
frequent petitions to have the 
power of the keys, of excommu- 


uications, &c, the commons de- 


3 


clare they can never conſent to be 
ſubject to near ten thouſand judi- 


catories Nor did the ſame aſ- 


ſembly ſucceed aoy better in their 
aſſertion of the divine right of 


preſbytery ; the houſe would not 


come into their notion : on the 


_ contrary, being informed of an 
intended petition for eſtabliſhing 
2 tery as the diſcipline of Je-. 


s Chriſt, they voted: it ſcanda- 
lous. Whit. p 459» In ſhort, 
the opinion of the houſe, in theſe 


reſpects, ſeems to be expreſſed 


in three ſpeeches made by Mr. 


Selden, and two other members, 


to the aſſembly of divines, which 
the reader will find in Whitlock's 
Memoriais, p. 94, 163. From 


hence alſo appears the reafon 


why the army and independents 
came to have ſo ſtrong a party 


in the houſe, For toleration, 
and a renouncing of all coercive 


power, were two profeſſed prin- 
ciples of the independent:, to 
which the commons had all a- 
long been | inclined, and to 
which the preſbyterians were ut- 
terly averſe, 85 


by (y) The earl of Efſex's ſcruples 
to 


ght againſt the king's perſon 


were of great diſſervice to the 


parliament, and occaſioned his 


dents, 
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are the principal articles. The king abſolutely rejecting the 
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dents, without diſcovering themſelves, or their deſigns, be- 
came at once almoſt ' maſters of the army, Three months 
after this ordinance, the king, by the loſs of the battle of 
Naſeby, is unable to keep the field, and ſhifting ſome time 


from place to place, throws himſelf at laſt into the Scottiſh 


army before Newark. 


The Scots upon this retire to Newcaſtle, and by their folli- 
citation, the parliament ſends propoſitions to. the king. 
Confirmation of the covenant; abolition of epiſcopacy, and 


ſettlement of the militia in both houſes for twenty years, 


two firſt, the Scots deliver him up to the parliament, and 


march into their own country. VTVC SA 1d, 
At this time conteſts ariſe between the army and parlia- 


ment. The army refuſe to diſband, and reſolve to have a 
ſhare in ſettling the government. They begin with ſeizing 


the king's perſon, whom they conduct to Hampton-court. 
Here the king privately treats with the Scottiſh commiſſioners, 
and afterwards figns an agreement with them, by which, 


on certain conditions, they engage ſpeedily to bring an army 


into the field, and in conjunction with the * preſbyte- 


rians and royaliſts, free him from the independents, and re- 


.) The king promiſed to con- 
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army and the in 


firm the covenant by act of par- 


liament, for the ſecurity of thoſe 


by whom it had been or ſhould 


be taken, with this proviſo, that 
none ſhould be conſtrained to 


take it. He alſo engaged to 


confirm, in the ſame mauner, 
preſbyterian government, &c. for 


three years, with an exception 


of himſelf and houſhold. And 
that courſe ſhould be taken for 


the ſupp:eſlion of all ſectaries, as 
anabaptiſt-, independents, &c. 


As the king by this treaty, was 
to be reſtored to the power of 
the militia, choice of officers and 
| E which the par- 
liament refuſed him, he was 


_ doubtleſs the more eafily induced 


to conſent to it. It is obſerv- 


able, on this occaſion, that the 


divine inſtitution. 


ſtore him to his juſt rights (2). The king's reliance on this 
fatreftions of his party, prevents his cloſing 


Scottiſh as well as Engliſh preſ- 
byterians were irreconcileable e- 


nemies to toleration, the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of all other perſuaſions being 
a pcint they conſtantly inſiſted 
upon, though they had loudly 
complained of the epiſcopal cler- 
gy for perſecution, during the 

rſt fifteen years of this reign. 
T'he pretended, though not real 
ground of this averſion to tole- 
ration, wherever it preval's, is 
the ſame; namely, the claim of 
Thus the i- 

id preſbyterian looks with the 
ls eye upon other ſects, as the 
rigid epiſcopalian looks upon 
diſſenters, and as the papiſts up- 
on heretics, becauſe all three 


equally claim an aut hority jure 


divino. 


with 
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the army ſuddenly reſolve to bring the king to a public trial 
as the author of the war. The members that oppoſe this 
. reſolution are by violence kept from the houſe; and the reſt, 
either agreeing in ſentiments with the army, or for other 
. private ende, erect a high- court of juſtice, by which the king 

is condemned and beheaded. Preſently after, the fame com- 
1 | mons vote the houſe of peers uſeleſs, aboliſh the monarchy, 


and though in perfect ſubjection to the army, declare them- 
e ſelves the ſupreme authority. i rd 
4 Thus inſtead of purſuing the ends propoſed at firſt by the 
majority of both houſes, inſtead of reforming the exceſſes of 


5 the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers, and preventing the like 
4 grievances for the future, the conſtitution both in church and 
g ſtate was by a ſmall part of the houſe of commons, in con- 
t. junction with a ſtanding army, entirely deſtroyed. During 
;, te courſe of the war, both king and parliament had conti- 
„ nually expreſſed an inclination to peace; but as the one 
y would not make the leaſt conceſſion with regard to the mi- 
0 litia, and the other would not be ſatisfied without having it 


0 ing the diſſent of the Scottiſh an unſatisfactory anſwer to the 
8 commiſſioners, had agreed upon four bills, with deſign to have 

| a perſonal treaty with the king, made his eſcape preſently after 
ſ- provided he would paſs four bills, from the Iſle of White, u here, 
e- for ſettling the militia; for te- by Cromwel's ſecret management 
el callmg declaratione, &c. for (as it is ſaid) he had withdrawn 
ng diſabling the lords, made after himſelf, but was prevented by a 
ed the great ſeal was carried to Ox- cloſer conſinement. Ludlow and 
R ford, to ſit in the houſe of peers; others inſinuate, the king whilſt 
er- and for empcwering both houſes at Hampton court, and in treaty | 
the to adjc urn as they ſhould think with the Scots, received ſome | 
ju | fit, Probably the king would private overtures from the army, 
ea 


(a) Both houſes, notwithſtand- 


have paſſed theſe bills, had it not 
been for his treaty with the 
Scotch commiſſioners, who com- 
ing the next day, after the bills 
were preſented to the king, pre- 


vailed with him privately to ſign 
| their agreement, and refuſe the 


four bills, The bills were brought 
to him, Nov. 24. 1647. The 
Scots commiſſioners came the 
2;th, with the agreement ready 
drawn, which the king ſigued 


— 


the 26th, and ſent the ſame day 


but that Cromwel diſcovering the 
king's ſecret negociations with 


the Scots, and intercepting a let- 
ter to the queen of the king's in- 
tention to deſtroy him, when it 


with the parliament's terms (a), and finiſhes his ruin. Fur 
the Scots are routed, and the royaliſts diſperſed; after which 


ſhould be in his power, iallantly 


reſolved to bring the king to the 
ſcaffold. He found the army 


very ready to ſecond him, ſince 


they would have been caſhie ed 


without fail, had the king and par- 
liament agreed upon any terms. 


in 


: \ 
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INTRODUCTION. . 
in their hands, at leaſt for a time, jt. is too, plain, the. nego- 
ciations were intended only for the amuſement of the people, 


and the caſe ſtill remained the ſame. as in the beginning of 


the war; namely, the blame was thrown. on the king or the 
parliament, va as. farther, ſecurity was, or was not, 
thought neceſſary. But when the king by the chance of 


war was fallen into the hands of the pariiament, and offered 


not only to ſettle the militia in both: houſes for ſeven, ten, 


nay twenty years, but. alſo to appoint the privy-counſellors 


and great officers of ſtate with their approbation, the fear of 


future invaſions of the people's rights, or the apprehenſions of 
danger to particular perſons from the crown, could no longer 


be pleaded as lawful. obſtacles to a peace, and conſequently 


the king, from that time, ſtood clear of all blame that the 
government was not ſettled in a. regular manner, on the foot 
of the ancient conſtitution. The preſbyterians grown. nu- 


merous in the nation, and encouraged by the Scots, would 


not be content with the ſecurity of their civil and religious 


rights, but poſſeſſed with their jus divinum, inſiſted on the 
total abolition of epiſcopacy, and abſurdly claimed a more 
tyrannical power over conſcience, than what had ever been 
complained of in the biſnops. This, and this alone proved 


the occaſion (though contrary to their intention) of the 


king's death, in giving the independent army time to purge 


the houſe (as they called it) of ſuch members as refuſed to 
15 0 1 


come into their meaſures (bv). 
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(b) The king, in the laſi treaty 
at Newport, not only offered to 
ſetile the militia in both houſes, 


but allo that preſbytery ſhould be 


confirmed by act of parliament 


for three years, and a free con- 
ſultation be had with the aſſem- 


bly of divines (increaſed with 
twenty of the king's nomination) 
how church-government after 


that time might be ſettled by his 
majeſty and both houſes. It is 
true, the parliament ſoon after. 
fered to chuſe his counſellors, 


voted the king's conceſſions ſuf- 


ficient grounds for ſettling the 


peace of the kingdom. But in 
condeſcenſion to the preſbytert- 


*':” mods by whom London was then 
governed, they had ſo long in - 


ſiſted on the abolition of epiſco- 
pacy, that two days after this 
vote, above a hundred members 
were ſeized by the army, and 
the king ſuddenly broaght to a 


tryal. It may here be obſerved, 


that the king's conceſſions were 
never in ſeaſon, but generally 100 


late. He that declared he would 


not, to pleaſure the parliament, 
diſmiſs the meaneſt of his ſer- 
vants, paſſed afterwards the ear! 
of Strafford's attainder, and of- 


miniſters, and officers of ſtate, 


with the approbation of both 


houſes. He that declared be 
would not part with the mi- 
litia for an hour, offered to ſettle 
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By this means not only the conſtitution is entirely ſub- 
verted, but the preſbyterians themſelves. are alſo diſappointed 
| of their aim. Cromwel having yore the battle of Wor- 


ceſter, reduced Scotland and reſtored the Iriſh affairs; puts 
an end at orice to the commonwealth and the remains of the 
parliament. by turning the commons out of their houſe. 
Then under the title of protector he aſſumes the govern- 
ment; and though preſpytery is continued in the church, he 
allows, to the great mortification of the preſbyterians, tole- 


ration in matters of religion. After Cromwel's death; and 


his ſon's reſignation, the republican inembers (called in de- 
tiſion the rump) ate reſtored: by the army; and again pre- 


vented from ſitting. Upon which there ariſes a diviſion in 
the army; Monk, with his forces in Scotland, declares againſt 


theſe proceedings, and for the parliament, which is not only 
re · aſſembled, but the ſecluded members reſtored to their ſeats. 
After which, paſſing an order for ſummoning a new par- 


liament of lords and commons to rheet. the 25th of April 


1660, they at laſt diſſolve themſelves. The new parliament; 
without other terms than the promiſe of a general pardon and 


liberty of conſcience, unatiimouſly call king Charles II. to the 
Thus were loſt two ſignal opportunities of ſettling the con- 


ſtitution on laſting foundations; namely, at the end of the 


civil wars, when the king was ready to comply with any 


methods for ſecuring the national liberties; and at the reſto- 


ration, when king Charles II. would have gladly ſubmitted 


to ſuch limitations, as ſhould have been as 3 | 


for the prevention of future abuſes of power. But the preſ- 
byterians, out of hatred to the independents, by whom they 


had been kept in ſubjection almoſt twelve years, ſo haſtily 


joined with the royaliſts, in the reſtoration of the king, that 


the ſober and conſiderate perſons of the ſeveral parties could 


not be heard amidſt the general tranſport. 


NKX | ut 


| Inſtead therefore of improving the junQure, and ſettling The Stats . 


the government on the foundations of liberty; inſtead of of parties 
fixing the bounds of the pretogative, and ſecuring the rights 8 
of the people agreeable to the ancient conſtitution, the ſame Charle II. 


principles of civil and eccleſiaſtical power which had been 


it in the parliament for twenty 
years ; whereas his conſent for 


wo years, at firſt; would have 


prevented the civil wars. The 


lame may be ſaid of his other 
co ceſſions. 


Vor. XIII. 


Sothat Burnet had 


reaſon to ſay; * The truth was, 
the king did not come into his 
© conceſſions ſeaſonably, norwith 
© a good grace: all appeared 


to be extorted from him.” 
* „ 5 


maintained 
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maintained by king James, and purſued by king Charles I. 
and which had thrown the nation into wars and confuſion, 


not only revived with more ſtrength than ever, but received 
the ſanction of a legal eſtabliſhment. The very parliament 
or convention by which the monarchy was reſtored” led the 
way, and even before the king's arrival, aſſerted that the 
crown, on his father's deceaſe, did immediately deſcend to 
him by inherent birth-right (c). And in their a& for an 


attainder of the regicides, they declare, that neither the par- 
liament nor the whole nation together have any coercive 
power over the king (d). Theſe foundations being laid, a 


ſuperſtruture was raiſed to 2 great height by the next parli- 
ament, which met May 8, 1660, and contmued almoſt eigh- 
teen years. Not content with declaring, that the king ought 


in no cafe to be reſiſted, both houſes enjoined all orders of 


men to ſwear to a belief of the unlawfulneſs of taking arms, 
not only againſt the king, but even againſt thoſe that are 


„ tie next heir,” &c. 


III. p. 241. 
perial crown,* uſed here and in 
acts of parl:aments, is meant an 
independent crown not held of 
any other, as the princes of Ger- 


many are ſaid 10 hold of the 


commiſſioned by him (e). In vain was it moved by a mem- 


(e) In the form of proclaiming 
the king, May 8, 1660, are 
theſe words: We the lords 
and commons aſſembled in 
* parliament, together with the 
* ſord Mayor, &c. unanimouſly 
acknowledge and proclaim that 


FI 


us 


© immediately upon the deceaſe 
„ of our late ſovereign king 
Charles I. the imperial crown 
„of the realm of Englard, 


«© &c, did by inherent birth- 


« right, and Jawful and un- 
« doubted ſucceſſion, deſcend to 
„ his moſt excellent majeſty king 
Charles II. as being lineally 
See the 
p:oclamation in Compl. Hitt. vol. 
By the words * im- 


1 5 
- (4d) The words of the act are 


as follows: © Be it hereby de- 
% clared, that by the undoubted 


ber 

% and fundamental laws of this 
kingdom, neither the peers, 
nor the commons, nor both 

together, in parliament or out 

of parliament, nor the people 
collectively or repreſentative- 

* Iy, nor any other perſons 
& whatſoever, ever had, hath, or 
* ought to have any coercive 
„ power over the perſons of the 
kings of this realm.“ The 
parliaments that depoſed Edward 


II. and Richard II. ſeem to have 
been of a contrary opinion. 


(e) The oath is thus worded : 
* l. A. B. do declare and be- 
*© lieve, that it is not lawful, up- 
* on any pretence whatſoever, 
„to take up arms apainſt the 
* king. And I do abhor that 
* traiterous polition of taking 
« arms by his authority againſt 
his perſon, or againſt thoſe who 
are commiſſioned by him.“ 
This oath was impoſed ; firſt, on 
all officers in corporations, by 
the act called the corporation att, 
the intent of which was declared 
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ber of each houſe, that the word lawfully, might be added to 
commiſſioned; the oath was enacted without any limitation, 
and leſt in general terms, though the word lawfully was 
owned to be implied (f). The command and diſpoſition of 
the militia, one of the immediate cauſes of the civil wars, 
Was 


to be, That the ſucceſſions in 
« corporations may be moſt pro- 
« bably perpetuated in the hands 
« of perſons well- affected to his 
« Majeſty and the eſtabliſhed 
„government,“ &c. The ſame 
oath was, in the next place, im- 
poſed on lord-lieutenants, depu- 
ty-lieutenants, officers and ſoldi- 
ers, by the militia act, which be. 
pins with aſſerting, ** that the ſole 
and ſupreme power, govern- 
* ment, command, and diſpoſiti- 
on of the militia, and of all 
*« forces by ſea and land, &c. is, 


and by the laws of England 
ever was, the undoubted right 


of his majeſty and his prede- 


4 ceſſars, and that the parliament 


* cannot pretend to the ſame, 


* nor can lawfully raiſe or levy 


* war, offenſive or defenſive, a- 
*« gainſt his majeſty, his heirs, or 
lav ful ſueceſſors, &c. Laſtly, 
the whole body of the clergy en- 
joying any benefice or ſalary, 
were enjoined to take the ſame 
oath by the uniformity act, chiefly 
levelled againſt the preſbyterian 
clergy, two thouſand of whom 
were ejected out of their livings 


for refuſing to declare their aſſent 
to every thing contained in the 


book of common prayer. The au- 


| thor of the Detection of the court 


and ſtat: of England, obſerves, 
this is one of the firſt laws that e- 
ver was made to ſwear to opinion; 
and belief, and ſeems to doubt 
whether there can be any ſuch 
thing as a negative aſſertory cath 


_ wthisis, Howeverthat be, © ſuch 


„ ey 


% an oath, ſays he, can never 
« extend farther than to him 
« who ſwears he does not know 
« what he is required to ſwear : 
* but he can never ſwear that 
% another does not know it, 
„This ſort of ſwearing deſtroys 


« the religion and end of an 


« aſffertory oath, which is only 
© to what a man knows certainly 


to be true, but no man knows 


% that an opinion or belief is 


certainly true In juſtice 


© therefore an aſſertory oath, 
that 1 believe or am of opi- 


« nion, is not admitted, unleſs 


te the teſtifier ſwears the ground 


% or cauſe of his belief to be 


« true of his own knowledge. 
« Now what were the grounds 
or reaſon of the corporation- 


* oath, which every one ought 


% to ſwear to be true of his own 


« certain knowledge, before he 
believe it not to be lawful, on 


* any pretence to take up arms 


xxxv 


« againſt che king? or, admit 


there might be reaſon for this 


belief, yet if the cauſes of this 


« belief were not known to the 
© taker of this oath, ſo as he 


46 knows them to be true of his 
certain knowledge, this oath, 
« if any, is perjury.” See Coke's 


Detection, vol. Il. p. 116. 


(t) Sir John Vaughan, in the 


debate on the words commiſſi- 


oned hy him, produced many 


inſtances to ſhow, ** That the 


people of England not only 
„ might, but in ſome caſes 
« were bourd to take arms a- 
5 A gainſt 
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prerogative, 


| was alfo declared to be ſolely in the king, and his undoubted 
In fine, to remove all reſtraints upon the crown, 


the act for triennial parliaments, which had been deemed 
the nation's ſecurity, was repealed, and another of much leſs 
force ſubſtituted in its room (g). 15 
Thus the king, according to the tenor of theſe acts, was 
inveſted with abſolute power, accountable to none but God 
alone, and exalted above all reſiſtance. Theſe proceedings, 


* againſt perſons commiſſioned 
„ by the king; and that the 
„ ſheriffs were bound, if it could 
„ be no otherwiſe done, to raiſe 


<* the poſſe comitatus, to oppoſe 


and ſuppreſs all ſuch as ſhould 


« put any ſuch illegal commil- 
« fjons in execution. He there- 
fore preſſed that the word law- 


fully might be added. But at- 


torney-general Finch, a promo- 


ter of the bill, replicd, © That 
4 jt was not neceſlary, ſince the 
„ very word commiſſion did im- 
« port it: for if it was not law- 
« fully iſſued out to lawful per- 


« ſons, and for lawful reaſons, 
« jt was no commiſſion.“ And 


to this interpretation the whole 


houſe aſſented. The earl of 


Southampton moved alſo, in the 


houſe of peers, for the addition 
of the ſame word, but was an- 
ſwered in the like manner by the 


earl of Angleſey. Upon South- 
a 
« cauſe it would clear all difli- 


mpton's urging it farther, “ Be- 


„ culties with many, who not 
„ having heard the particular 
« ſenſe of both houſes, might 
* imagine, that if any ſort of 


„ commiſſion was granted, it 
„ would be unlawſul to reſiſt 
it:“ As a ſatisfactory anſwer 60 
it was alledged, ** That this 
explanation 1 the very 


« ſenſe of both houſes, it would 


ſoon ſpread and be known, 
4 {a as to become the ſenſe of 
(the nation.“ But unfortu- 


vately this was not the caſe, for 


the doctrine of abſolute non-re- 
ſiſtance was every where incul- 
cated by the clergy and others, 
without the leaſt intimation of 
the ſenſe of both houſes. By 
which means many perſons were 
1oduced to believe, that they 
were bound to an unlimited obe- 
dience, and that it was unlawful 
to relieve themſelves in the moſt 


threatning danger. Whereas if 


lawfully had been inſerted in the 
act, no man could have been 
miſled, 
would have been ſlrictly true, 
namely, that the king's legal 


commiſſioners are no more to be 


reſiſted than the king himſelf, in 
the due execution of the laws. 
But by the omiſſion of the word 
lawfuily, the act literally aſcribed 
greater power to the king than 
ever was, or ever can be exer- 


ciſed by the moſt abſolute tyrant. 


Well therefore might Mr. Locke 
ſay, that the corporations were 
made to ſwear to a declaration 


and belief of ſuch propoſitions as 


the parliament themſelves after- 
wards, upon debate, were forced 
to alter, and could not juſt fy. 
Letter to a perſon of quality, p. 


(g) By the new act the king 


was left at liberty to continue 
the preſent parliament as long as 


he pleaſed, which was accord- 


Years: : ©: 


ingly continued near eighteen 


fo 


and the propoſition | 


on” Nan 3 . —˙ 1 A as. ac aa. a ol „ od. ov» tw. wal oe 
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3  defirudtive of the public liberties, ſo repugnant to the old 
Engliſh conſtitution, flowed chiefly from the preſent temper 
; of the royal party, of which the parliament moſtly conſiſted, 
and which now prevailed in the nation. The remembrance 
- of their late misfortunes,' and the dread of falling again into 
the like ſituation, ſo fully poſſeſſed them, that they wholly 
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n imputed the civil wars to the principles on which king 
Charles I. had been oppoſed, and zealouſly eſpouſed the con- 
. trary maxims, without perceiving the impoſſibility of redue- 
ing them to practice, and without imagining they ſhould 


themſelves, in a few years, be forced to retract them (h). 
: 1 8 8 
| The king, with his brother the duke of York, encou- 

razed by the eſtabliſhment of the monarchy, on principles ſo 
ſubverſive of liberty, form the object of introducing arbitrary 
power, and by that means the popiſh religion. To this end, 

the adminiſtration of affairs is lodged in the hands of a cabal 

of five perſons, who were thought fit inſtruments for ſuch 
purpoſes (i). A private treaty is made with France for the 1670. 
deſtruction of the Dutch, in order to pave the way for the 
extirpation of the proteſtant religion, and the ruin of the 
Engliſh privileges (k). Purſuant to this ſecret 1 1 5 


bad 
* 


(v) The anonymous author of (k) The account of this pri- 
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the Diſſertation on parties con- 
jectures on this occaſion, That 
in ſuch a temper of mind and ſi- 
tuation of circumſtances, even 
taoſe, who ſaw how groundleſs 
and dangerous were ſuch extra- 
vagant notions about the right, 
power and prerogative of kings, 
might imagine, however, it was 
a part of prudence to give way to 
them, and to countenance them 
in the preſent co-junfure;z to 
ſuffer the opinions of the nation 
to be bent too far on one ſide, as 
they had been bent too far on the 


other; not that they might re- 


main crooked, but that they 
might become ſtrait. p. 17, 18. 


ingham, Aſhley, Lau 
form the word Cabal. 


) erdale, the 
initial letters of which names 


vate treaty was publiſhed in Ja- 
lian at Paris in 1682, by abbot 


Primi, who was emploved by 
Colbert de Croiſſy the French 
ambaſſador, in England, but 


all the copies ſ-ized and deſtroy- 


ed, at the inſtance of the lord 


Preſton the Engliſh ambaſſ:dor. 
It was publiſhed under the name 


ſoon after ſuppreſſed, and almoſt. 


of count Maio'o, with the royal 


privilege. In this treatiſe are the 


ſollowing paſſages: Theſe 


„things engaged the king of 
„England to fign a ſecret treaty 
« with France; and to make it 


more firm, Henrietta, dutcheſs 
of Orleans, ſiſter to the king 
i) Clifford, . Buck- 


of England, went over into 


England in 1670, and pro- 


« poſed a treaty to her brother 


«+ in the name of the moſt 
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ſhutting up the Exchequer and by a ſupply 
At the ſame time the penal laws again 
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the triple-alliance is diſſolved (I), war proclaimed againf 
Holland in conjunction with France; and as this was done 
during a long receſs of the parliament, money is raiſed by 


« chriſtian king, wherein ſhe of- 


4 fered to ſecure to him an ab- 
© ſolute authority over his par- 
< lament, and the re-reſtabliſh- 
« ment of the Roman catholic 
religion in his three king- 
doms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. But ſhe ſaid. 
that before this could be ef- 
fected, there was an abſolute 
neceſſity of abating the havgh- 
tineſs and power of the Hol- 
landers, who only ſtudied to 


them to the ſingle province of 
Holland, of which the prince 


or at leaſt perpetual governor, 
which would not be d fficult 
for theſe two mighty kings, 
«+ when once well united, to ac- 
compliſh; ſo that by this 
means the king of Englaad 


might have Zealand to retire 


to if there ſhould be occaſion ; 
and that the reſt of the Low- 


1 
- 


king of France, whenever he 
*© ſhall be able to conquer them.“ 
State tracts, vol. I p. 3 


«c 


(1) The triple alliance was 
1668, between the 


made in 
kings of England, and Swede- 


land, and the Dutch, to prevent 


arms: ſo was entirely deſtroyed 


by the private treaty with France. 
| Moreover Coventry was ſent to 


the court of Sweden to diſſolve 


jt. which was fo effectually done, 
that the king of Sweden firſt 


joined with the French. 
this, which put all Chriſtendom 


foment diviſions amongſt their 
neighbours; and to reduce 


of Orange ſhould be ſovereign, 


66 


countries ſhould remain to the 
«6 


from France (m), 
diſſenters are ſuſ- 
pended, 
ſtood heater, and afterward: 
For 


in a flame, Coventry was made 
(ſays Coke) ſecretary of ſtate, 
and it may be, preſented with 
the ranger's place of Enheld- 
chaſe ; whereas Sir William 
Temple, principal inſtrument in 


the peace of Nimeguen, loſt 


2 200 l. by it; and his only re- 


compence was to be ſecretary of 


ſt:te in Coventry's place, if Sir 
William would give him 10, ooo. 
for it. Detect. vol. II. p. 167. 
(m) Ia abbot Primi's account 


of the ſecret treaty, it is ſaid: 


As for the king of England he 
« was exceedingly perplexed, 
there was need of money to 
carry on the defign, and that 
ſecretly too : He could raile 
none at home without aſſem- 

bling his parliament, and that 
could not be done without ac- 
„ quainting all Europe with his 
« deſigns : there was alſo great 
fear of oppoſition, both from 
the miſunderſtandings which 
in that tumultuous aſſembly do 
for the moſt part ariſe between 
the two houſes ; and from the 
*« intrigues of the Hollanders. 
For which reaſo's the king of 


60 
60 
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France furniſhed him with ſuch 
the prozrefs of the French king's 


ſums of money as were ſuffic- 
ent to ſend out a conſiderabie 
feet; and he adviſed the king 
of England (the better to con- 
ceal their agreements) to keep 
a fair correſpondence out- 
wardly with the Dutch; to ap- 
| ER 


of liberty rouzed itſe] 


Accordingly kin 
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pended, and a toleration publiſhed by the king, with the ſole 


view of including the papiſts (n). 


Hitherto, it may be ſaid, there had been but one ” j in 
the parliament; the majority of both houſes, full of zeal for 


the prerogative, and of reſentment 


againſt the maxims, which 


in their opinion, had cauſed the late civil wars, ſeemed to 
have made it their whole care to exalt the crown above any 


future attempts, by fencing it with unlimited obedjence, and 


by excluding from offices of truſt, all perſons of contrary 
principles, by ſubſcriptions and oaths. No other party dared 
to appear in the nation, and all oppoſition to the court va- 
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niſhed. But when the king's deſigns begun to be ſuſpected, 


when the conſtitution was thought to be in danger, the 
ſcene was are pe changed, and the old Engliſh ſpirit 


The very parliament by which the 


doctrine of non-reſiſtance had been in appearance ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed, reſiſted to the utmoſt in a parliamentary way, 
and, very probably, would have proceeded to a reſiſtance of 
another kind, had not the king given up his miniſters, de- 


parted from his claims, and in 
their demands. At their meeting, after a long interval, 
they reſolve, in the firſt place, to cruſh the deſign for popery. 


at meaſure complied with 


Feb. 4. 
1 
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They begin with the king's declaration for liberty of conſci= 


« pear firm to the triple league ; 


and to declare that he ſent out 
a fleet for no other reaſons, 
* but becauſe his neighbours, 
and eſpecially the French, 
who made great preparations 


in all their ports upon the 
ocean, ſtrengtheniag them- 


_ « ſelves fo very conſiderably by 


* ſea.” State tracts, vol. I. p. 35. 
| harles received 
between fix and ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds, which, for fear 
of ſuſpicion, were not returned 
into t 1 je. but into the 


hands of Mr. Chaftinch (page of 


the back ſtairs) who for his 
Pairs, was to have two pence in 
the pound. Coke's Detect. vol. 


WM, : 
e) It muſt be obſerved, that 
the opportunity at the reſtora- 
tion, of cloſing the diviſion in 


and 


T 


the church, was loſt, and inſtead 


of a comprehenſion, the terms of 


communion were made harder, 


and ſevere laws againſt all non- 


conſormiſts were enacted, which 
will be remembered hereafter in 


the account of our religious dit- 


ferences. The court's deſign in 


thus widening the breach, and 


excluding great numbers from 


the communion of the church, 


was to have room for granting 


a liberty of conſcience in matters 


of religion, in order to procure 


ſome indulgence for the catho- 
lics. Accordingly the king, in 


defiance of ſeveral acts of parlia- 
ment, publiſhed a declaration for 
oleration, in Which the papiſts 


were ſo far included, as to be 
exempted from the penal laws, 


their religion in their houſes. | 


permitted the. exerciſe of 


_ ENCE, 


xl 


miſſions (o). 
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ence, as knowing it was intended in favour of the catholicy, 
and after ſome ſtruggles oblige the king to recal it, as ile: 
gal, though he told them in his ſpeech, he had reſolved to 
ſtick to it. Then, as an effectual means to remove all pa- 
piſts from places and poſts, the teſt- act is paſſed, in conſe- 
quence of which the duke of York himſelf, high - admiral of 


England, with the lord- treaſurer Clifford, reſigned their com- 
Whereupon the cabal is broke, and three. of 


the members called to an account (p). Moreover, the par- 
liament force the king, notwithſtanding his reluQance and 


(o) The tell act runs: „ For 
preventing dangers which may 


happen f. om popiſh recuſants, 


and quietjng the minds of his 
* majeſty's good ſubjects, all 
and every perſon or perſons, 
that ſhall bear office civil or 


military, or ſhall receive any 
pay, ſalary, fee or wages, by 
reaſon of any patent or grant 


from his majeſty, or ſhall have 
command, or place of truſt 


under his majeſty, or by au- 
thority derived from him, 
ſhall receive the ſacrament of 
the Lord's ſ upper, according to 
the uſage of the church of 
England within three months 
after his or their admittance 
in or receiving their ſaid au- 
thority or employment ; and 
every of the ſaid perſons, in 
the reſpective court where he 
takes the oaths, ſhall deliver 


a certificate of ſuch his receiv- 


ing the ſaid ſacrament, under 


the hands of the relpective 


miniſter and church warden, 
and ſhall make proof of the 


truth thereof, by two credible 


witneſſes upon oath : all which 
ſhall be jaquiced of, and up- 
on record in the reſpective 


courts.” With the qaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy, the 
following declaration was alſo 
 Epjoined : 


14. B. do declare, 


gation, 
dent, the King, in his declaration 
for liberty of conſcience, did not 


king's declaration. 
| obſervable, that Fer, 


60 tbat I do believs, that there is 


not any tranſubſtantiation in 
*« the. ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper, or in the elements of 
* the bread and wine, at or aſ- 
* ter the conſecration thereof 
„ by any perſon whatſoever.” 

This teſt, tho? deſigned againſt 
the papiſts, as appears from the 
tenor of it, and the diſpoſition 
of the parliament at the time of 
enacting, aſfected the proteſtant 
diſſenters, and therefore a vote 
paſſed to bring in a bill in their 
favour, which was prevented 
from beivg finiſhed by a proro- 
By which it was evi- 


intend the eaſe of the proteſtant 
non- -conformills, Of this the 


diſſenters were ſo well ſatisfed, 
that Love, a city-member, and 


a difſerter, ſpc ke againſt the 
It is farther 


the ſevere laws againſt the di 


ſenters, they remained unmo- 
leſted, during the continuance 


of this and the three ſollowing 
pac The - reaſon was, 


ecauſe the deſigns of the court 
were now fully diſcovered. _ 
(p) Aſhley, made earl of 
| Sbaftſbury, t 


turned againſt the 
court, and TINS. was lately 


| dead. 


5 private : 
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1 rivate engagements with France, to put an end to the 

Dutch war, and conclude a league with the ſtates. The 
0 I zeal againſt popery is inflamed, as well in the nation as the 
|» parliament, upon the diſcovery of the popiſh plot. A bill is 
immediately paſſed for diſabling papiſts to fit in parliament, 
f WW or come near the king, with an exception, however, for the 
duke of York. Another bill is prepared for raiſing part of 
f WM the militia for a time, to which indeed the king denied his 
. aſſent, It was alſo voted, that no more money ſhould be 
d granted, till ſatisfaction was given in matters of religion. 
Not fatisfied with all this, the commons, after having en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to prevent the duke of York's mar- 
riage with a papiſt, project his excluſion from the crown, 
in defiance of the doctrine of the divine right of lineal ſuc- 
ceſſion. In a word, their reſiſtance reaches even the king 
himſelf, in the impeachment of the earl of Danby. Neither 
'” his majeſty's declaration that the earl had done nothing but 
t by his order, nor a pardon under the great-feal could ſcreen 
e | kim from their proſecution (q). To put a ſtop to theſe pro-,__ . 
n ceedings, the parliament, after a continuance of above ſeven- 1678-9. | 
f teen years, is at Jaſt diſſolved. 3 Es 
From the latter years of this parliament may be dated the geginnin 
r 
] 


* 


beginnings of the tory and whig parties, though they were of the 

not yet diſtinguiſhed by theſe names. That party which in hig and 

the parliament and nation had appeared on the fide of the tory par- 
court, acquired the appellation of tories, and was formed ties. 
upon principles grounded on a literal interpretation of the _ 
acts eſtabliſhed ſon after the reſtoration, in favour of the 

crown, They profeſſed to believe all reſiſtance unlawful, 
and lineal ſucceſſion unalterable; and therefore conſidered 

thoſe who differed from them in theſe points, as enemies of 

the monarchy and church. The other party which had op- 
| poſed the deſigns of the court, received the name of whigs, 

and was formed upon a limited interpretation of the non-re- 

ſtance acts, which they underſtood with ſuch reſtrictions, 
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(q) Though it appeared to ſolved to lay open, if poſſible, the 
the commons, by the letters pro- whole proceedings, and there- 
| duced by Montague, that in the fore may be ſaid to attack the 
private negocigtions with France, king himſelf, though indireQly, 
particularly concerning the pen- in their impeachment of the 
tion of ſix million of livers far earl, So far did even this pre- 
three years to the king, the earl rogative-parliament carry their 
of Danby had acted entirely by reſiſtance, when they thought 
his majeſty's direction, they their liberijes in danger, % 
would not deſiſt, but were rer: 


March 6. 
1678.9. 


July 10. 
1679. 


1079. 


tering the ſucceſſion. 
majority in the houſe of peers, and the whigs, in the houſt 


of commons. 
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as rendered them, in their opinion, conſiſtent with the an. 
cient conſtitution (r). Theſe parties were now chiefly di. 


ſtinguiſhed by their adherence or oppoſition to the excluſion 


of a popiſh ſucceſſor. The tories, purſuant to their notion 
of hereditary right, eſpouſed the duke of York's cauſe ; whill 
the whigs, in conſequence of their principles, were for al. 
The tories, in this reſpect, were the 


The nation having been alarmed with apprehenſions of 
popery, the elections for a new parliament ran in fayour o 
the country-party or whigs. Accordingly the impeachment 
of the lord Danby is immediately reſumed, and a bill for the 
excluſion of the duke of York brought in by the commons, 


In vaia did the king offer limitations 6n a popiſh ſucceſſor, 


they were not received, and therefore this parliament was 
alſo diſſolved. 


But ſuch was the temper of the people in the preſent ſtate 


of jealouſies and fears, that the next parliament was no! 


() Thoogh this long parlia- 


ment ſeemed at hiſt to be entire- 
ly tory, and to be wholly en- 
groſſed with the thoughts of 
guarding the crown and 
church with non-reſiſtance acts 


the 


and penal laws, yet a whig or 


* ) F4 [4 


country party may be traced 
from the moment the ill effects 


of theſe things began to be per- 
ceived. 


„ .contlitution, or any direct in- 
croach ment upon the ancient 


© liberties of the people, ſe- 


** cured to them by Magna- 
** charta, and many ſubſequent 
acts.“ But the firſt noted in- 


ſtance of the whig or country 


party in the houſe of peers, was 


in the ſeventeen days debate in 


the year 1675, when the oath 


and declaration of non- reſiſtance 


Words, 


Hence the commons, 
upon any remarkable occaſion, 
took care to explain their own 
acts, by aſſerting, That they 
„ never deſigned to make any 
real alteration in the Engliſh 


the preſent conſtitution of the 
nation. Detect. p. 194. 


on any pretence was attempted 
to be impoſed on privy-counſel- 
lors and members of parliament. 
In the debate on the words, 2. 
gainſt thoſe commiſſioned by 
him, it was ſaid, © That ſuch 


“ tually change a civil and regt- 
lated government into one 
military and arbitrary, ſo that 
* there could be no difference 
between the Engliſh and the 
% Turkiſh government.” F. 
chard's review, p. 19. To the 
former oath it was now added: 


« And I ſwear that J will not a 


any time endeavour the alte 
ration of the government in 
* church or ſtate,” The com 


lords, (ſays Coke) with all the di- 


ſhops to a man, were for it: yet 
(continues he) the country lords, 


when they debated it in par- 


graphs, made it inconfiſtent with 


mor 


without diftinRions þ 
and limitations, would effec- 
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more favourable to the court. The king, in a dread of their 
treading in the ſteps of the former parliament, deferred their 


firſt ſeſhon above a year after their ſummons. Id this inter- 


val 2 were preſented to him for the ſitting of the new 


liament, the promoters of which- were termed petitioners. 
Theſe were followed by counter-petitions, wherein the ſub- 
ſcribers expreſſed an abhorrence of diQating to the king the 
time of a parliament's meeting, and from thence were called 
abhorrers. 
more general diſtinctions of tory and whig (s). 


But theſe party-names were ſoon loſt, in the 


xi 


The parliament was no ſodner aſſembled, but the com- Oct. 21, 


mons warmly 
diſable the duke of Vork to inherit the crown paſſed by a 
great majority, though, during the debate, the king ſent 
and offered them any other ſecurity. Upon the bill's 
leſs than a 


not only inſufficient but dangerous. As nothing 


total excluſion would ſatisfy the commons, and as the king 
was determined not to conſent to Ty this POE was Jan. 18. 
EE 1680—1. 
The next parliament ſummoned to meet at Oxford, was March 21. 
opened by the king with e his reſolution not to alter 1680—1, 


likewife diſſolved. 


being 
thrown out by the peers, the commons voted all other means 


(s) Burnet obſerves, there 


were not ſuch numbers that 
joined in the petitions for the 


parliament as had been expct- 


ed: ſo this ſhowed rather the 


weakneſs than the ſtrength of the | 


party: and many well-meaning 
men began to diſlike thoſe prac- 
tices, and to apprehend that a 


change of government was de- 


ligned, p. 487. As this, very 


probably, with the faQons which 


now aroſe in the council and 


ner of the excluſion, confirmed 


the king in his reſolution to ad- 
here to his brother and lineal 


ſucceſſion, in the proſpect of di. 


viding the nation: ſo it ſhould 
have warned the country party 
or whigs of the danger of puſhing 
things too far, and induced them, 
when they ſaw the king utterly 
werte to the excluſion, to con: 


national intereſts. 


tent enden with the moſt 
And doubt- 


proper expedients, 
leſ. they would have taken this 
method, had not faction and 
private views mixed with the 
That this was 
the caſe, too plainly appears 
from the hiſtory of thoſe times. 


Hence an eminent perſon of the 


country party (who loft his life 


aſterwards ſor the cauſe) ſays, in 


a le ter ſtill extant: © I muſt 


. confeſs, I do not know three 
parliament, concerning the man- * men of a mind, and that a 


85 ſpirit of giddineſs reigns among 


% us, far beyond any I have 


„ever obſerved in my life. 


© Some look who is fitteſt ta 


* ſucceed —— They are for the _ 
e moſt part divided between the 
„ prince of Orange and the 
„ duke of Monmouth—Others 
are only upon negatives,” &c. 


be 


reſumed the affair of excluſion, and a bill to 1680. 
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the ſucceffion, and his readineſs to agree that the admini- 


ſtration of the government, in caſe of a popiſh ſucceſſor, | 
ſhould be lodged in proteſtant hands. Accordingly it was 
"propoſed to the commons, that the duke of York ſhould be 4 
baniſhed during life, five hundred miles from England, Scot- WM , 
land, and Ireland, and the whole government, eccleſiaſtical | 
and civil, veſted, upon the king's death, in the princeſs of ; 
Orange as regent. But fo averſe were the commons to all WW 
_ expedients, that theſe propoſals were rejected, and the ex- , 
cluſion purſued with as much warmth as ever. For which t 
reaſon the king, after ſeven days ſeflion, ſuddenly diſſolved 1 
this his laſt parliament, to the great joy of the duke of Vork, g 
who dreaded limitations even more than a total exclu- . 
Thus by the king's reſolution to maintain hereditary right, n 
and by the commons adherence to an abſolute excluſion, in a * 
confidence of the king's yielding at laſt, the deſign not only f 
proved abortive, but occaſioned ſuch a change in affairs, as e 
brought both religion and liberty to the brink of deſtruc- IM n 
tion (u). The proceedings of the three laſt parliaments 2 
tt) The duke of York (ſays king, who had yielded on fo N 
Burnet) declared openly againſt many other occaſions, would 
the limitations. He was very ſen- yield on this; that he, who had 
ble the limitations would be al- given up ſo many miniſters, 
molt univerſally agreed to, but would give up his brother at nc 
knew that many in the nation lall; and that if the parliament of 
thought the excluſion unlawful. would accept nothing leſs than th 
By whoſe means he might poſſibly the excluſion, in their own way, ſe 


recover the throne, but to break it would be extorted from him. fr 

- through the limitations he was Now in this they were fatally Pa 
afraid would not be fo practica- deceived, —— The king, who ril 
ble. Hence it was, that the had not uſed to ſhow firmneſs, H 
next day after the lord Finch on other occafions, was firm on un 
had propoſed the limitations to this; and the conſequence of th 
the parliament, the ducheſs of puſhing the excluſion, in this IM © 
York ſaid in a letter, That manner, was giving him an op- Pa 

« as for all the high things which portunity of breaking the coun- b 
were ſaid by their enemies try party; of dividing the na- m 


% they looked for them; but tion into whig and tory; of go- Eli 
„the ſpeech of the lord chan- verning without parliaments; Cic 
„ cellar was a ſurprize and a and of Jeiving the throne open ve 
great mortification to them.“ to his brother, not only without do 
Burnet, vol. J. limitations or conditions, but 2 


„(u) The author of the Diſſer- with a more abſolute power eſta- 
tation on parties obſerves: men bliſhed, than any prince of his b 
were made to believe that the fami:y had enjoyed. p. 42. "i 
BE. | 3 2 50 ee ee 
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gave the court an opportunity to revive the fears and reſent- 


ments which had prevailed juſt after the reſtoration, and by 


that means to divide the nation into tory and whig, Which 


wete now become the general names of diſtinction. As by 
the indulgence ſhown to proteſtant diſſenters by the late par- 
liament, and their' conſequent behaviour, the court artfully 


rouzed the jealouſy of the church and alarmed the clergy (x): 


ſo by the indiſcreet zeal of others, a ſuſpicion was infuſed of 
a defign to alter the government, and matter furniſhed for 
the proteſtant plot, by which ſome of the beſt blood in the 
nation was ſpilt. Me eee ee on 


The king, upon the abrupt diſſolution of the laſt parlia- 
publiſhed a declaration by way of apology, which 
being read in all the churches of England, produced, by the 


ment, 


management of the court, addreſſes of thanks to the king, 


with aſſurances of adhering to the unalterable right of lineal 


ſucceſſion. ' The clergy were extremely zealous on this oc- 
caſion, Divine hereditary right, paſſive. obedience, and non- 


reſiſtance, were eve 


and without any reſtrictions. 
judges, with many profeſlors of the law, promoted the ſame 


(x) The cou ntry or whig party 
no ſooner prevailed in the houſe 


of commons, but they eſpouſed. 


the cauſe of the proteſtant diſ- 


* ſenters ſo far, as to endeavour to 


free them from the penal laws, 
particularly ſuch as were prima- 
rily intended againſt the papiſts. 
Hence it is that they . — 
unmoleſted, from the time that 


the deſign for popery had begun 


to be diſcovered In the fourth 
parliament a bill paſſed both 
houſes to repeal the ſevere act 
mace in the 35th year of queen 
Elizabeth, by which thoſe who 
cid not conform to the church 


vere required to abjure the king- 
dom on pain of death: and for 


lome degrees of non-conformity, 


they were adjudged to die with- 
out the favour of baniſhment. 
Burn:t obſerves, this bill went 


keavily in the houſe of lords; 


* ; 


where preached in the higheſt terms, 
The two univerſities, the 


doctrines 


for many of the biſhops, though 


they were not for putting it 1n 


execution, thought the terror of 
it of ſome uſe. But this bill, on 
the day of prorogation, when it 


ſhould have been offered to the 
king, was, by his majeſly's par- 


ticular order, withdrawn by the 


Clerk of the crown, The houſe 
of commons of the ſame parlia- 


ment, the laſt day of their fitting, 


voted, ** That the acts of par- 
** liament made in the reign of 


oo Elizabeth and king 


« ers. 


„% upon the penal laws, is at this 


time grievous to the ſubject, a 


« weakning the proteſtant in- 


«+ tereſt, and incouragement to 
«6 popery, and dangerous to the 
1 2 e 


ames, againſt popiſh recu- 
58 lants, ought not to be extend- 
ed againſt proteſtant diſſent- 
And, That the pro- 
c ſecution of proteſtant diſſenters 
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INTRODUCTION. 
doctrines in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, and gave the crown. an unli. 
mited power (y). The king, however, in the midſt of his 
triumphs, did not yet think himſelf entirely ſecure, Not- 
withſtanding the flattering addrefles from all parts, he was 
ſtill afraid of a parliament,, and durſt not venture to meet 


the repreſentative of the nation, before he was abſolute ma- 


ſter of the elections. Effetual methods were taken to that 
end. Not only. ſuch ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace, officer 


of the militia, were appointed as favoured the court, but the 
king reſolves to new model the corporations by annuling 


their charters, and granting others under ſuch; limitations 


and conditions, as he ſhould think fit. Almoſt five parts in 
fix of the houſe of commons would by that means be in his 
_ diſpoſal. He begins with the city of London, and purſuant 
to a ſentence in the king's-bench, ſeizes the liberties of the 
- metropolis into his hands. Upon this, many corporations, 


Feb. 6. 
1084—5. 


unable to contend with the crown, are prevailed with to ſur- 
render their charters. *! he court was vigorouſly purſuing 
this project when the king was ſuddenly and unexpected) 


inatched out of the world. 


4 ſtate of the kingdom.“ It was ain, that our kings derive not 
alſo given to the members of the © their titles from the people 


laſt parliament of this reign, as “ but from God; that to bim 
an inſtruction from their electors, “only they are accountable ; 


to repeal the 35th of Elizabeth “that it belongs not to ſubjed 


and the corporation act. By the © either. to create or cenſure, 
favour thus ſhown them, the *© but to honour and obey their 
non-conformiſts (ſays Burnet) © ſovereign, who comes to be 


| behaved themſelves very inde- * fo by a fundamental hereditary 


cently, and fell very ſeverely up-“ right of ſucceſſion, which no 


on the body of the clergy, which © religion, no law, no fault or 


made the biſhop+ and clergy ap- “ forfeiture can alter ar dimi- 
prehend, that a rebellion, and “ niſh.“ —— The univerſity of 
with it the pulling the church to Oxford paſſed a decree, wherein 
pieces, was deſigned. It was regal power, hereditary right, 
eaſy therefore for the court to in- paſſive obedience and non-refift- 


flame the clergy, and cauſe them ance, are carried to the utmoſt 


10 turn their apprehenſions of height, and a copy of the de- 


popery into a dread of falling cree was ordered to be hung up 


again under a preſbyterian go- in every college. Little did the 


venwment. i 


ment. AaAniverſity think that within five 
(v) Dr. Gower, vice chancel- years they ſhould conform their 


/ 


 Jor of Cambridge, told the king practice to propoſitions, which 


5208 We will ſtill believe and main- tious, and impious 


in the name of the univerſity, they now declared, falſe, ſedi 


At 


5 
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Zivings for it,-—The common ver yet broken.“ p. 620. a 


INTRODUCTION. 
At the acceſſion of king James II. to the throne, the 


tories and whigs were the principal parties in the nation, 
| and at open defiance with one another. Among the tories 
were all the high-church men, and the clergy, by whom 


the divine right of kings, unalterableneſs of lineal ſuceeſſion, 
paſſive obedience, and non- reſiſtance had been zealouſly 
preached above twenty years to the people. It is no wonder 
therefore, theſe doctrines had ſpread themſelves in the king- 


dom, and been embraced by many very learned profeſſors of 
the law, and members of the univerſities, eſpecially as they 
ſeemed to be a part of the legal eſtabliſhment. As the tories 
by their principles thought themſelves bound to adhere to a2 
popiſh ſucceſſor, and happened to be under the influence of 


popiſh counſels, they were reproached by their adverſaries as 
favourers of popery as well as arbitrary power. But this 
imputation appeared afterwards entirely groundleſs. The 


whigs, chiefly conſiſting of moderate churchmen with ſome 


few of the clergy, avowed the principle of reſiſtance in ſome 
caſes, and aſſerted the power. of the parliament to limit the 


ſucceſſion to the crown. As the whigs were declared ene- 


mies to every degree of perſecution, and conſequently pro- 


moters of toleration in matters of religion, they were ſup- 


ported by the proteſtant diſſenters of all denominations. 


Hence they were repreſented as preſbyterians, enemies of 


the church, men of anti-monarchical principles. But this 
was with as little reaſon as the tories were charged with a 


popiſh inclination. The whigs. as to regions were no more 
preſbyterians than the tories were papiſts; and though the 


ſmall remains of the republicans took ſhelter in their party, 


the whigs were far from being antimonarchical, as their 


conduct afterwards fully demonſtrated. | 


King James begins his reign with a ſtrong declaration in 


council, that as he would never depart from his preroga- 


tive, ſo he would preſerve the eſtabliſhment in church and 


ſtate, and maintain the rights of the people without invad- 


ing any man's property. The tories who were now predo- 


minant in the nation, whilſt. the whigs with their adherents 


were oppreſſed, too readily believed the king's promiſes. 


The clergy every where extolled the royal word, and it was 


magnified as a ſecurity beyond any law (z). Addreſſes were 
preſented from all parts full of the higheſt expreſſions of fide- 


_xlvit 


(z) The pulpits (ſays Burnet) phraſe was, © We have now the 


were full of it, and of thankſ- word of a king, and a word ne- 


2Ivii 


cording to the project 
was called, and the elections by that and other irregular me- 
thods, were almoſt univerſally carried in favour of the to- 
ries (e). The king opens the firſt ceſſion with repeating his 


INTRODUCTION: 
lity, truſt and obedience (a). Though the king in a few 
days after his declaration in council, ordered the cuſtoms to 


de levied contrary to law, ſo far were the prevailing party 


from being alarmed, that he was publickly thanked by 3 


learned ſociety, for this firſt violation of his word (b). 


The corporations for the moſt part being modelled ac- 
un in the late reign, a parliament 


: (a) The univerſity of Oxford 
In their addreſs promiſed to obey 


the king without limitations or 


reſtrictions. The king's promiſe. 


Paſſed for a thing ſo ſacred, that 
they were looked upon as ill 


| bred that put in their addreſ:, 
our religion eſtabliſhed by Jaw, 


which looked like a tie on the 


king to maintain it; whereas the 
ſtile of, the more courtly was to 
py all our ſecurity upon the 


ing's promiſe. The clergy of 


London added a word to this in 
their addreſs, our religion eſta- 
bliſhed by law, dearer to us than 
This had ſuch an in- 
ſinuation in it, as made it very 
unacceptable. 
that pattern. But this was mark- 
ed to be remembeted againſt 
thoſe that uſed ſo menacing a 
form. Burnet, p. 620. ” 
[dd) The ſociety of the Mid- 
dle temple in their addreſs ſaid, 
That with the deepeſt ſenſe of 
__ © oratitude they acknowledged 
"8 2 majeſty's great goodneſs, 
in extending his royal care of 


our lives. 


Some followed 


„% the government, to the pre- 
«© ſervation of the cuſtoms which 


% had been continually received 
« in his royal predeceſſors for 
* ſome hundreds of years, and 


never queſtioned by any par- that the king ſaid, there 2 


his people. 


former declaration of ſupporting the church of England, 


- preſerving 


« Jjament, unleſs in that where- 


in were ſown the ſ.eds of re- 
6+ bellion againſt the king his fa- 
„ ther. —— May there never 


« want millions as loyal as we 


are, to ſacrifice their lives and 
« fortunes in defence of your 


« ſacred perſon and prerogative 


„ jn its full extent.” "Thos 2 
manifeſt breach of the law was 
vindicated and applauded by a 
body of lawyers themſelves. The 
legal method (ſays Burner, p. 
622) was to be made entries, 
and to have taken bonds for 
thoſe duties to be paid, when 
the parliament ſhould meet and 
renew the grant which expired 


witch the late king. As this (eiz- 


ing of the cuſtoms (ſays Wel- 
wood, p. 138.) was contrary to 


law, ſo was it altogether needlels 


at that time, ſince a parliament 
was to meet within a few days, 
which nobody doubted would in 
a parliamentary way continue 
them for life. So that he openly 
violated the conſlitution, to ob- 
tain what he was certain would 
be granted him in a legal man- 
ner, and with the good-will of 

(e) The methods for ſecuring 
the elections were ſo ſucceſfu); 


preſerving the eſtabliſhed government, and never departing 
from his juſt prerogutives, aſſuring them, “ they might 


xlix 


'oke II, 


« firmly rely upon a promiſe ſo ſolemnly made.“ Accord- 335. 


ingly the commons, ſo great is their confidence in the king, 


grant him for life an annual revenue of two millions and a 


half, without any conditions or appropriations ; voting withal 


that they entirely rely and reſt ſatisfied on his majeſty's word 
to ſupport the religion of the church of England, dearer to 


them than their lives (d). _ 


In this diſpoſition was the parliament when the duke of June 11. 


Monmouth's invaſion put an end to the firſt ſeſſion, after an 


act of attainder againſt the duke, and a farther grant of ow TEM 
J 2. 


hundred thouſand. pounds to the king on this exraordinary- 
e n,, PEER ETD 4 | | 


4 


The ill. concerted expeditions of Argyle into Scotland, 


and of Monmouth in England, being defeated and the lea- 


ders put to death, the king thought bimſelf ſo firmly eſta- 
bliſhed in his throne, that he was eaſily induced to pull off 


the maſk and more openly avow his deſigns (e). Theſe in- 


vaſions furniſhed him with the pretence of raiſing and keeping 
5 i 5 up 


not above forty members but 
ſuch as he himſelf wiſhed for. 


They were neither men of parts 
nor eſtates, ſo there was no hope 
left, either of working on their 


underſtandings, or of making 
them ſee their intereſt in not 
giving the king all at once, 


Moſt of them were furious and 


violent, and ſeemed reſolved to 
recommend themſelves to the 


king, by putting every thing in 


his power, and by ruining all 


thoſe who had been for the ex- 


cluſion, Some few had deſign- 
ed to give the king the revenue 
only from three years to three 


years. But there was no proſ- 


pect of any ſtrength in oppoſing 
any thing that the king ould 
ok of them. This gave all 


thinking men a melancholy proſ- 


pect. Burnet, p. 626. 


d) This reliance on a popiſn 
N for the ſupport of a 2 2 


OL. XII. 


that 


ſays, * Ir is impoſſible to be- 


that he 


ſtant church, appears ſo extra- 
vagant to the author of the Diſ- 
ſertation on parties, 


« leve that their confidence ii 
« the king's word was ſuch as 
te they affected. But like drown- 


*« ing men who ſaw nothing elſe 


% to catch at, they caught at a 


„ ſtraw. 


p. 76. And indeed 


the coneluſion of this complai- 
ſant vote, viz. dearer to us than 
our lives, ſeems to intimate to the 


king the danger of breaking his 
word, and is alſo an evidence 


that the tories even when moſt 


triumphant were far from being 
poprſhly inclined. fe ren 

(e) It is obſerved, that theſe 
invaſions were ſo far from af. 


fording the nation any opportu« 
f meridlag their condition, 
Monmouth's declaration 


nity o 


might draw ſome of the diſſen - 


ters to 


his ſtandard, as it did: 
e but 
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up an army which he took care to fill with popiſli officers 
though unqualified by law. Supported thus by a ſtrong 


force and a large revenue, he refolves to haſten the intro- 


duction of popery and arbitrary power, He begins with 
plainly telling the parliament at the apening of the ſecond 
ſeſſion, © that a ſtanding army was neceſlary, and there- 
& fore he had increaſed the number of forces, and demanded 
a ſupply for their maintenance, He owned ſome officers 
„% had not taken the teſts, and declared he would not diſ- 


* miſs them (f).“ 


The parliament, and: more eſpecially the commons, tho' 
chiefly conſiſting of men who profeſied to believe the doc- 


trines of paſſive obedience and non refiſtance, were alarmed 
at this ſpeech, as manifeſtly intimating a power in the king 


— wewk eas Ay . 


bat was calculated to drive the 


tory-party, moſt of the whigs, 


and in ſhort the bulk of the peo- 


ple, from him. Argyle” decla- 
ration was founded in the ſolemn 


league and covenant, and gave 
ſo much reaſon to apprehend that 
a rival of the ſame principles, 
and a renewal of the ſame tyran- 
ny was intended, that we can- 
not wonder it had no better ef- 


fet, though we lament the fate 


of a wotthy and gallant man, 


whole crime was refuſing a teſt, 


that ſhould never have been im- 
poſed on proteſtants and free- 
men, and who had been driven 
into theſe extreme reſolutions by 


a ſeries of unjuſt and tyrannical 


_ uſage. Thus were theſe invaſi- 
ons favourable in ſome reſpects 
to the deſigns of king James. — 


But, in the event, they fo:ward- 
ed our deliverance from all the 
dangers to which we were ex- 


poſed, under his government, by 


precipitating his attempts againſt 


our religion and liberty. Diſſert. 


on parties, p. 77. 


as king James's former ſpeeches 
to his council and parliament 


had put the French court toa 


| (9) Welwood remarks, that 


ſtand what to think of h'm, this 
liſt ſpeech put them out of pain, 
and convinced them he was en- 
tirely theirs.—Accordingly the 
revocation of the edi of Nantes, 
which probably had been ſome 
time under conſideration before, 


was now put in execution, to the 
aſtoniſhment of all Europe. Wel. 


Mem. p. 156. Burnet makes 


the ſame oblervation. As far as 


I could judge, (ſays he) the af. 


fais of England gave the laſt 
ſtroke to the recalling the edict 
of Nantes; and then adds, this 
year (1685) muſt ever be, re- 
membered as the molt fatal to the 
proteſtant religion. In Februa- 
ry, a king of England declared 
himſelf a papifſt. In June, Charles, 
the elector Palatine, dying with- 


out iſſue, the electoral dignity 


went to the houſe of Newburgh, 


a moſt bigotted popiſh family. In 


October the king of France re- 
called the edict of Nantes. And 
in December, the duke of Sa- 


voy, by the periuaſions and even 
| threatnings of the court of France, 


recalled the edict that his father 
had granted to the Vaudois. 80 
it muſt be confeſied, that this 
was a very critical year, p. 656. 

e is 


— — — — — 
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to diſpenſe with the laws. However, to act as _— : 
with their principles as poſſible, they offered not only to pals 
a bill for indemnifying the popiſh officers from the penalties 
they had incurred, but alſo to capacitate ſuch others as ſhould 
be named by the king, and withal voted a ſupply of ſeven 


| hundred thouſand pounds, though they would not expreſsly 


declare that it was for the ſupport of the additional forces. 
Notwithſtanding theſe complaiſant offers, as they inſiſted on 
the king's removal of all jealouſies from his people by main- 
taining the laws, and eſpecially the teſts, he choſe rather to 
Joſe the ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, than ſuffer them to 


it any longer, and accordingly put an end to the ſeſſion by Nov. 20. 


a ſudden prorogation, Which after many but fruitleſs at- 


tempts to gain the majority, was at laſt followed by a diſ- 

ſolution. a e ee e nþt nk 
From this time may be dated the firſt deviation from the 

principles which had for many years been profeſſed by the 


| prerogative-party. The king had been often declared to be 
| above law, accountable only to God, and his commands to 
be received with an active or paſſive obedience. And yet 


the king's firſt attempt to diſpenſe with the laws is ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppoſed by the very men who had eſpouſed the highett 
notions of 1 power, and been elected as it were with the 
king's approbation. This naturally ſhould have deterred 
him from purſuing (at leaſt ſo openly) his deſigns, and 
taught him how little he could rely on the profeſſors of 
paſſive obedience, who, as it plainly appeared, when their 
religion and liberty were in danger, would interpret the doc- 
trine of non-reſiſtance in a limited ſenſe. Bu, 
Inſtead of being diſcouraged, the king, ſince he could not 
prevail with the parliament to come into his meaſures, re- 
folves to fill Weſtminſter-hall with judges that ſhould an- 


ſwer his purpoſes. Accordingly at a ſham trial, the new 


Judges declare it to be, „an inſeparable prerogative of the 
crown to diſpenſe with all penal laws (g). 77 
1 8 This 


8 A ſham information was James (ſays Welwood) came to 
brought againſt Sir Edward aſſume to himſelf this power, as 
Hales, a papiſt, for acting in a his prerogative and right, he 
military office without qualifying unhing'd the conſtitution all at 
himſelf according to law, which once; for to diſpenſe with Jaws 
produced the declared opinion already made, is as much a part 
pf the new judges in favour of of the legiſlature as ye making 
Be diſpenſing power. Echard's of new ones, And therefore in 
eview, p. 71. When king arrogating to himſelf ſuch a diſ- 
VVV 55 ag penſing 
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This important point being gained, the king, - contrary to 
an expreſs act of parliament, eres a court of inquilition 
under the name of a commiſſion for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, 
The clergy are forbid to preach on controverted points, that 
is, to defend their religion againſt the open attacks of the 
Romiſh prieſts ; and the biſhop of London, for not obeying 
an illegal command of the king, is ſummoned before the 
new court, and arbitrarily ſuſpended from his office (h). 
Mean time a folemn ambaſly is ſent to Rome to reconcile 
the Britiſh dominions to the holy ſee, whilſt the catholic 
religion is publicly propagated in jeſuit ſchools and ſemina- 
ries in London, and other conſiderable towns, and ſuch mi- 
niſters at court as would net conſent to the repeal of the 


penſing power, he invaded the 
very eſſence of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution, by which “ the legiſ- 
« lature is lodged in king, lords, 
* and commons, and every one 
* of them has a negative upon 
© the other two.” Welwocd's 
Memoirs, p. 169. It was not 
enough (continues the ſame au— 
| thor) for king James to aſſume a 
diſpenſing power to act by it, but 
ſuch was the miſery and hard 
fate of England, that the party 
about the king would have had 
us believe, that a power in the 
king to diſpenſe with laws, was 
law. To maintain this mon- 
ſtrous poſition, there were not 
only mercenary pens ſet a- work, 
bat a ſet of judges found out, 
that, to their eternal reproach, 
did all that was poſſible for them 
to compliment the king with the 
| liberties of their country, — 
Thus were we fallen under the 
greateſt misfortune that could 
_ Poſſibly happen to a nation, to 
have our laws and conſtitutions 


trampled upon, under colour of 


law: and thoſe very men, whoſe 
office it was to ſupport them, be- 
came now the betrayers of them 
to the will of the prince. Ibid. 
. e | 


(h) The king ſent an order to 


the biſhop of London to ſuſpend 


Dr. Sharp (afterwards archbiſhop 
of York) for a pretended con- 
tempt of the order againſt preach- 
ing on controverted points : and 
the biſhop refuſing to execute it, 
as being illegal, was himſelf ſul- 
pended by the new court. Wel- 
wood obſerves on this occaſion, 
that notwithſtanding the king's 
inſnaring letter to the clergy a. 
bout preaching, they were not 
wanting in their duty ; for to 
their immortal honour, they did 
more to vindicate the dodrine 0 
their own church, and expoſe 
the errors of the church of Rome, 


both in their ſermons and writ- 


ings, than ever had been done 
either at home or abroad ſinee 
the reformation ; and in ſuch a 
ſtile, and with ſuch inimitable 
force of reaſoning, as will be 1 
ſtandard of writing to ſucceeding 
ages. Wel. Mem, p. 174 The 
chief of theſe writers were, Til 
lotſon, Sharp, Patrick, Stilling- 
fleet, Williams, Tenniſon, Sher- 
lock, Clagget, Gee, Whitby, 
and Dr. Wake, late archbiſhop 


of Canterbury. 
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teſts, are, notwithſtanding paſt ſervices, diſmiſſed, and their 


poſts filled with others of greater compliance. 


Things being thus prepared, a proclamation for liberty of 168). 
conſcience is publiſhed, the diſpenſing power is claimed, and April 4. 


all ſubjects allowed to hold places without the uſual oaths 
or teſts. The diſſenters, dazzled with this indulgence, as 
freeing them from the oppreſſions they endured, preſent ad- 
dreſſes of thanks, full of high ſtrains of gratitude and loyalty, 
not conſidering that by approving an illegal toleration they 


decame incouragers of the diſpenſing power aſſumed by the 


king (i). 


As the jeſuits were very impatient to get footing in the 


| univerſities, in a belief it would greatly advance the propa- 


pation of their religion, the king's next ſtep was to order, 
by a royal mandate, the fellows of Magdalen college in 
Oxford, to ele a preſident contrary to their ſtatutes and 
oaths. Upon their refuſal, they are ſummoned before the 

eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, deprived (except two that com- 
plied) of their fellowſhips, and with their new- elected pre- 


ſident declared incapable of any 


eccleſiaſtical preferment. 


During the conteſt with the college, all methods were 
praiſed to procure a new parliament that ſhould ratify the 
king's meaſures, repeal the teſts, and give a parliamentary 
ſanction to his diſpenſing power. To this end he took a 
progreſs into ſeveral counties, purſued the affair of new mo- 


(1) The obſervations of the 
anonymous author on parties, 
concerning the proceedings of 
the diſſenters, ſeem but too juſt- 


ly grounded, The king's de- 


ligns (ſays he) were openly a- 
vowed, and deſperately puſhed. 
The church of England oppoſed 
them with the utmoſt vigour. 
The diſſenters were cajoled by 
the court, and they who had 
been ready to take arms againſt 
king Charles, becauſe he was 
unwilling to exclude his brother, 
and who had taken arms againſt 


this prince, ſince he was on the 


throne, became abettors of his 
uſurpations, It were eaſy to 
prove this, even by biſhop Bur- 


net's account, as much as that 
| b ſoftened ; and if the excuſes 


Which have been made for their 


filence againſt popery in this cri- 
tical moment, or for their ap- 
proving and encouraging the ex- 
erciſe of a diſpenſing power are 


to be received, one may under- 


take to excuſe, on the ſame prin- 
ciples of reaſoning, all thoſe in- 
ſtances of miſconduct in the 
cburch-party, which I have pre- 


ſumed to cenſure ſo freely. But 


the truth is, theſe excuſes are 


frivolous. I could quote ſome, 
that are even burleſque. Let us 


reverence truth therefore, and 


condemn the diſſenters as frankly _ 


on this occaſion, as we have con- 


demned the members of the 


church of England on others. 
Diſſert. on parties, p. 78. 


dielling 


liv 


1688. 


Jan. 2. 


1 ought to be paid your majeſty iſt of addreſſes, p. 113. 
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delling the corporations, diſmiſſed from poſts and employ. 
ments all ſuch as ſhowed the leaſt diſlike of his proceedings, 
With theſe, and many other artifices, the king could not 
however fo far carry his point as to be ſure of a parliament 
to his mind; and therefore would not venture to call one, 


but choſe rather to rely on his army, which he reſolved to 


fll with Iriſh papiſts. To convince the nation ſtill more 
plainly of his deſigns, he not only made father Petre, 


privy-counſellor, but ſolgmnly received a nuncio from the 


pope, who made his public entry at Windſor (k). 

In this ſituation were affairs in the beginning of the fa. 
mous year 1688; the king inveſted by the judges with the 
diſpenſing power; the privy-council under the direction of 


a jeſuit; the counties and militia in the hands of papiſts, or 


other unqualified perſons ; an army of fifteen thouſand men 
incamped ten miles from London; and to crown all, the 
king's proceedings approved by addreſſes not only from the 
diſſenters, but from corporations and other ſocieties (I), with 


promiſes *of electing ſuch members of parliament as ſhould 
confirm his meaſures. In theſe favourable circumſtances, 
it is not ſtrange the king ſhould puſh his deſigns with 
openneſs and vigour. Accordingly, after a proclamation 
of the queen's pregnancy, and ſome fruitleſs attempts to 
_ perſuade the prince and princeſs of Orange to approve the 


repeal of the penal laws and teſts, comes forth (what quick) 


(k) This was ſeignor Dadda. „ pecially, of the profeſſion of 
The duke of Somerſet, than lord © the law, hive moſt reafon to 
of the bed-chamber in waiting, “be thankful for the honour you 
was expected to aſſiſt in the ce- „ have done us, by aflerting 


remony ; but he told the king, © your own royal prerogatives, 


He could not ſerve him upon © which is the very life of the 
* this occaſion, being aſſured it “ law and our profeiſion. Which 
was contrary to law.” The © prerogatives, as they were 


king aſked him, If he did not ** given by God himſelf, fo we 
«© know that he was above the “ declare that no power upen 
© law?” The other replied, “ earth can diminiſh them, but 
„If the king was, he himſelf „ they mutt always remain entre 


was not above the law;“ for © and inſeparable to your royal 


which he was diſmifled from all „“ perſon. Which prerogatives, 


employments. Echard's Re- „ as we have ſtudied to know 
view, p. 84 | 


« them, ſo we are reſolved to 


e e. che  addfeſs from the defend them, by aſſerting with 
Middle Temple, it is ſaid, —— © our lives that divine maxim, 


« As thanks (for the toleration) * A Deo rex, A rege lex, &c. 


& hy al ſubjects, io we eſ- | 
y all your my” s, lo we ei brought 
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oy. brought things to a eriſis) a ſecond declaration for liberty April 27. 
xs, of conſcience, more full and expreſs in favour of the catho- 
not lics, which was ſoon followed with an order of council to 
ent the biſhops, to cauſe the declaration to be read by the clergy 
ne, in all the churches of their ſeveral dioceſs. 
10 This order immediately produced a petition from the 
ore archbiſhop of Canterbury and fix other biſhops (m) againſt 
, 4 reading the declaration, as © being founded upon a diſ- 
the! © penfing power often declared illegal in parliament.” 
Whereupon they were all ſent to the Tower, and not long 

fa. after, brought to a trial for framing and publiſhing a ſedi- 
the! tious libel ; for ſo was termed their petition, though delivered 
of in the humbleſt and moſt private manner to the king alone. 
or After a long trial, wherein the diſpenſing power was not only 
nen boldly argued againſt, but demonſtrated to be a violation of 
the the conſtitution, the biſhops were acquitted with loud accla- 
the mations, not only of the people, but even of the army itſelf, 
ith | to the king's great mortification, who was then in the 
es, During the confinement of the biſhops it was that the 
ih queen's delivery of a ſon was publiſhed, , to the great joy of 
ion the catholics, (who were now leſs anxious about the uncer- 
0 tainty of the king's life) but to the grief and aſtoniſhment of 
the the conſiderate part of the nation, who had placed all their 
kl} | hopes on a proteſtant ſucceſſor, which now ſeemed entirely 

| defeated. Their comfort was, the queen's delivery by many 
of 8 circumſtances was rendered. ſuſpicious, and the people in ge- 


you 
ing Aſaph, Ely, Bath and Wells, had oppoſed it before. So hard 
ves, Peterborough, Chicheſter and it is 15 Welwood, p. 186) for 
the Briſtol, five of whom were after- mankind to be in all times, and 
ich wards non- jurors. vpon all turns, conſtant to them- 
ere n) It was alſo obſervable upon ſelves. The proceedings againſt 
we their trial, that the tables were the biſhops were chiefly mana- 
pon ſo far turned, that ſome that had ged by ſollicitor Williams, a zea · 
bot largely contributed to the enſlav- lous promoter of the excluſion in 
tire ing their country with falſe no- the reign of king Charles, ſpeak- 
yal tions of law, were now of ano- er in his two laſt parliaments, 
es, ther opinion ; while at the ſame and a bold pleader in all cauſes 
Ow time, others, that had ſtood up againſt the crown, On the bi- 
to for the liberties of their country ſhops ſide appeared, amongſt o- 
ih in two ſucceſſive parliaments, thers, Finch and Sawyer, who | 


m) The fix biſhops were St. 


and had ſuffered upon that ac- 
count, did now as much endea- 
vour to ſtretch the prerogative 


— — 


beyond its juſt limite, as they 


had been, whilſt in power, great 
ſticklers for the prerogative. 


| 1 
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neral inclined to believe it an impoſture of the papiſts 90 
finiſh their ruin (o). „ 5 
Notwithſtanding the public rejoicings in the city, coun- 


try and army, for the acquittal of the biſhops, which ſuffi. 


ciently diſcovered the general diſlike of the king's meaſures, 
he reſolved to purſue his deſigns. Two of the judges were 
diſmifled for not vindicating his pretended prerogative in the 
late trial, and the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners were ordered 
to proceed againſt the clergy for not reading the declaration, 
The inclinations of the land and ſea forces were ſounded, 
and though ſeveral diſcouraging circumſtances occurred, the 


king was not deterred from his purpoſes, nor would he be 


State of 
parties 
at that 
time. 


perſuaded to uſe gentler methods, according to the advice of 
ſome of his friends, and particularly one of his miniſters 
who had ſuddenly changed his religion (p). It was thought 
that all oppoſition would vaniſh before the army, when 
ſtrengthened with Iriſh ſupplies. 

- Durinz the tranſactions of the foregoing years the ſtate 


of parties had undergone great alterations, The tories and 


churchmen, who had fo zealouſly eſpouſed and aſſerted the 
doctrine of non reſiſtance in all caſes, whilſt the king ex- 


erted his prerogative in their favour, and ſuffered them to 


_ trample upon their oppoſers the whigs and diſſenters, when 


they diſcovered that this doctrine was going to be turned 


upon them, and made an inſtrument of deſtroying the eſta- 
bliſbed religion and introducing popery and arbitrary power, 


their zeal began to abate, and neither pulpit nor preſs any 


(o) It muſt be owned, that in © was ſore. He told her, time 


caſe the queen was really deli- “ would bring all about, if ſoft 
vered of a ſon, both ſhe and the method: were uſed ; and d- 
king acted as if it had not been © viſed her to appear the author 
ſo, and by their proceedings not © of gentle counſels, which by 
only rende:ed it ſuſpected, but © arother adminiſtration might 


put it out of the king's power to I y the flame ſo lately kindled, 

rove the birth in a ſatisfattory * and gain the hearts of tre na- 
manner when he thought proper © tion both to herſelf and her 
to endeavour it. é ſon, ſo that ſhe might be de- 


sp) This was the lord Sunder- ( clared regent if the king ſhould 
land, who in ſeveral long audi- ** die during the minority of the 


ences with the queen, repreſent- ** prince.” Echard's Keview, 
ed, © That fince ſhe had got a 103. Burnet, vol. I. 755. In 
ſon, the ſtate of her affairs was order (ſays Burnet) to have the 


quite changed, ard that there more credit in preſſing thele ad- 


was no occaſion for making vice, he relolved 10 declare 


* ſuch haſte now the ſucceſſion himſclf a papiſt. Ibid. p. 755. 


longer 
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longer ſo ſtrenuouſly inculcated the doctrine of paſſive obe- 
dience, It was now generally thought that the king, as 
well as thoſe commiſſioned by him, were not to be obeyed 
without limitation, and that their power was circumſcribed 


by the law. In a word, the. tories were ſo far become 
| whigs that they believed when a prince. viſibly endeavours 


the ſubverſion of the religion and liberties, he may be law- 


fully reſtrained and kept within bounds. In this ſituation 
were the tories, when the Whigs were ſuddenly deprived of 


a great ſupport. The diſſenters, who had all along adhered 


to that party, fell for ſome time into a ſnare laid for them by 


the court. Liberty of conſcience, and exemption from pe- 
nal laws, were ſo grateful, that overlooking the deſtructive 


and illegal means by which they were obtained, they exalted 


the prerogative in their addreſſes of thanks to as great a 


height as ever the tories had done, and ſo became indirectly 
| abetters of the diſpenſing power, which at once unhinged- 


the conſtitution, But quickly perceiving their error, they re- 


turned to their former friends, and joined with the whigs in 


oppoſing arbitrary power. At length, the tories being con- 
vinced that their religion and liberties were in maniſeſt dan- 


ger, and popery and ſlavery advancing with large ſteps, be- 
lieved it time to provide for the ſafety of the church and 


ſtate (q). Thus perſuaded, they alſo co-operate with the 


whigs, and by this means the whole nation, as to the point 
5 e 55 TTY 


| (q) Echard in his Review, ex- | 40 this was brought about by the = 


preſſe this very fully. ** And © magic of diſpenſing power, 
© now (lays he) the breaches in- which changed the whole 


„to the Engliſh conſtitution, “ frame of the legiſlature, and 


which many were unwilling “ reduced all laws to the plea- 


* to ſee before, became appa- ** ſure of the crown, For by 


rent to a!moſt all men's eyes. virtue of the ſame power, 


“„The king had plainly and “ every diſagreeable ſtatute was 


* openly aſſumed to himfelf a ** made liable to be vacated, eſ- 


power to make laws void, and * pecially ſince no laws were for- 
© qualify\ ſuch for employ- * tified with ſtronger claules to 


ments, who were ſo incapaci- *© force their execution, than 


* tated by law, as to render all “ thoſe which the late declara- 


their actings void. All un. “ tion had made uſeleſs. And 


qualified perſons, ſheriffs, and ““ when this was declared ſuch a 
even judges, were now no le- ** ſacred point of government, 
gal officers, inſomuch that the“ that a petition doubting of it 
government and the lawful *© and delivered in the moſt mo- 
_ © adminiſtration of it was quite ' deſt and private manner, was 
broken and confounded, All © made a high crime, and in- 
i 9 IE ..... © 
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of reſiſtance in ſo deſperate a cauſe, ſeemed to be all of one 
party. Pg, 3 5 

Accordingly, ſoon after the queen's delivery, the prince 
of Orange was earneſtly invited, as well by tories as whigz, 


to come and fave the nation from falling into the moſt de- 


plorable of ſtates, popery and ſlavery. As the ſafety, not 


only of the United Provinces but of the proteſtant religion 


in general, depended on the fate of England, the invitation 


wWyas gladly accepted by the prince of Orange, and heartily 
eſpouſed by the Dutch, who readily furniſhed an army and 


fleet. 


Whilſt the warlike preparations were with great ſecrecy 


carried on in Holland, king James had intimation from 
France of an expedition intended againſt England, with the 


Aug. 25. 


offer of a French army to aſſiſt him. This offer, to the 


great ſurpriſe of the king of France, was rejected as unne- 


4 flexibly carried on againſt the 
„ moſt eminent of the church. 


This convinced the moſt doubt- 


, ful, that the breach into the 
„ conſtitution was general, de- 
* ſtructive, and inconſiſtent with 
the nature of it. 


* was ſo open and avowed, and 
« continued with ſuch regular 


«© ſteps and repeated acts, that 


many of thoſe that had taught 
the higheſt notions of obedi- 
«© ence, were ſenſible that there 


Was ſuch a total ſubverſion, as 


* might warrant the nation to 


1 N its conſtitution, and to 
141 


ook out for its own preſerva- 


* tion,” Echard's Review, p. 


3 

(r) All the prieſts and popiſh 
lords were for having the French 
forces; it was _ by the 
earl of Sunderland only, who 


ſaid, that an army of forty thou- 
fand men might perhaps maſter 
England, but they would be- 
come the king's maſters too, and 
render him only a viceroy to the 


1 


tiny. 


The matter 


ceſſary, though a private treaty was ſaid to be then made be- 
tween the two monarchs (ry, . 


king of France. A leſs army 


would loſe the king the affecti- 


ons of his people, and drive his 


own to deſertion if not to mu- 
The king did not think 
matters were yet ſo near a criſis; 
ſo he neither entertained the pro- 
poſition, nor let it fall to the 

round. There was a treaty on 
= and the king was to have 


a hundred tranſport-ſhips ready 
for ſuch forces as he ſhould de- 
fire. 


It is certain, the French 
ambaſſador then at London did 


believe, that the king would have 


been able to have made a greater 


_ diviſion of the nation, than it 


proved afterwards he was able 
to do, and that then the king 
would have been forced to have 
taken aſſiſtance from France on 
any terms, and ſo he encouraged 
the king of France to go on with 
his deſign in the winter, and 
he believed he might come 
in good time, next year to the 
king's aſſiſtance. 


But Þ 


This advice 
proved fatal to the king. ** 
. , 


e 
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But at length receiving certain advice of the prince of Sept. 23. 


Orange's deſign, king James was extremely alarmed. He 
inſtantly ſaw the neceflity of acquiring the confidence of the 
clergys {till vainly imagining they would praQiiſe that paſſive 
obediehce they had ſo long and ſo ftrenuouſly aſſerted. But 
to his great mortification the biſhops, to whom he applied 
for the aſſiſtance of their counſels, plainly adviſed him in 
ten articles, ©* to redreſs all his illegal proceedings, and 


&« ſpeedily call a FREE PARLIAMENT, in which the church 
| © of England, a due liberty of conſcience, and the properties 


c of the ſubject might be ſecured.” _ 5 
Whilſt the biſhops were preparing this addreſs, the king 
publiſhes a proclamation, intimating, * that no leſs than an 


« abſolute conqueſt of his kingdoms were propoſed by this 
« invaſion; that, nevertheleſs, he declined all —_ aid, 


% and wholly relied upon his own ſubjects.“ Concluding, 
e that though he intended to have met his parliament the 
« 17th of November, he found it neceſſary to recall the 
& writs that had been iſſued for that purpoſe” 

About the ſame time the king, as his fears increaſed, 


thought proper to redreſs ſome of the 8 complained 
of. He begins with taking off the bi 


penſion, and publiſhing a general pardon of all criminals; 


a few only excepted. Soon after this, the commiſſion for 


cauſes eccleſiaſtical was diſſolved: the charter of London 


reſtored: the fellows of Magdalen college were ordered to 
de re-inſtated : corporations were reſtored to their ancient 
charters : popiſh lord-lieutenants, juſtices of the peace, 
mayors, and other magiſtrates were diſplaced, and proteſ- 
tants put in their room. In a word, the whole popiſh fa- 


firſt diſcovery of the alliance with 
France was by a memorial given 
to the ſtates by, the French am- 


baſſador, wherein he told them, 
that there was ſuch a ſtrict alli- 
ance betwixt his maſter and the 
king of England, that he would 


| look upon every thing done a- 


gainſt England as an invaſion of 
his crown. This put the king 
and his miniſters out of counte- 


| Nance, for they had poſitively 
denied there was any ſuch thing. 


But the memorial was a full proof 


| of it, Burnet, vol. I. 767. 


Skelton, the king's envoy at Pa- 


ris, had the blame caſt on him of 


putting it in the memorial, and 
when he came over was ſent to 

the Tower on that account; but 
this ſhow of a diſgrace was but 
ſhort, for he was ſoon aſter made 
lieutenant of the Tower. The 
French ambaſſador about this 
time ſhowed Sir William Trum- 
ball, ambaſſador at Conſtantino- 
ple, a letter from M de Croifly, 
importing, that an alliance was 
- "Ta between the two kings. 


op of London's ſuſ- 


* 


by 


Ir 


| Ogob. 10. 
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bric, the work of near four years, was in a few days almoſt 
entirely demoliſhed, But with how little ſincerity this was 
done, the king took care to ſhow preſently after, I 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting in Englapd, the 
prince of Orange, to juſtify his undertaking, publiſlied a ſo- 
lemn declaration, that © the expedition was intended only 
< for redreſs of the grievances, by a free and Jawful parlia- 


„ ment, to which ſhould be referred the inquiry into the 
« birth of the pretended prince of Wales, and of all things 


relating to the right of ſucceſſion,” 


Upon news that the king, purſuant to the advice of 


the biſhops, had retracted ſome of his arbitrary proceedings, 


an addition was made to the declaration importing, * that 
« theſe redreſſes were imperfect, and a pain confeſſion of 
the violences complained of, that the root of oppreſſion, 


* the claim of a deſpotic power, was reſerved entire, and 


* conſequently no remedy could be offered but in parlia- 


ment, by a declaration of the rights of the ſubje& which 


« had been invaded, and therefore all ſhould be referred to 


: <« a free aſſembly of the nation in a lawful parliament.” 


The king ſoon verified that part of the declaration con- 
cerning the defeQiveneſs of the redreſs" of grievances ; for 


hearing the Dutch fleet had fo greatly ſuffered by a ſtorm, 


that they were forced to put back, and would not be able to 


proceed till the ſpring, he returned to his former conduct, 


recalled ſeveral of his late acts of favour, particularly the 
reſtoration of Magdalen college, and thereby demonſtrated 
that all his redreſſes were owing entirely to neceſſity and not 
to inclination, which loſt him many friends that might othet- 


wiſe have been induced to ſtand by him. 


Mention being made in the prince's declaration of his being 


invited by divers of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, the 
king in great haſte ſent for the archbiſhop, and ſuch biſhops 
as were in London, and required them to juſtiſy themſelves 


to the world, by declaring under their hands their abhorrence 


of the prince's intended invaſion. But inſtead of complying 
with his requeſt, they renewed their petition with great ear- 
neſtneſs to call a free parliament, | 


"The _—_ ſuſtained by the Dutch fleet having been pur- 


poſely magnified to increaſe the king's ſecurity, it was ſoon 


reepaired, and the prince failed again on the firſt of Novem- 


© ber, and on the fifth, landed his forces at Torbay. He 


marched directly to Exeter, where he was at firſt but coldly 
received by the clergy and rn, ay But ſoon after an 


aſſociation, by the advice of Sir 


OD. 


ward Seymour, was drawn 
| 5 up, 
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up, to ſtand by the prince of Orange, till religion, the laws. 
and liberties were ſecured by a free parliament. This aſſo- 
ciation was ſigned and ſent to other places, particularly to 
Oxford, where it was ſubſcribed by almoſt all the heads and 


chief men of the univerſity, and the prince was earneſtly in- 
vited thither, with a promiſe that their plate, if wanted, 


ſhould be at his ſervice. From that time, as every day 
brought ſome perſons of diſtinction to the prince, ſo the king 
was daily forſaken, not only by thoſe he had moſt truſted, 
but even by his own children, the prince and princeſs of 
Denmark. e ood pore ihe 8 

The king was now under ſuch a conſternation that he nei- 
ther knew what to reſolve on, nor whom to truſt. He ſent 
for all the lords in London, that were known to be firm pro- 


teſtants, by ſome of whom he was privately adviſed to call 
a general meeting of all the privy-counſellors and peers to 


aſk their opinion. They unanimouſly agreed, that it was 
neceſſary to call a free parliament, and ſend commiſſioners 
to treat with the prince. How much ſoever this went 
againſt the king's inclinations, he next day declared in coun- 
cil, that he reſolved to have a free parliament on the fifteenth 


of January, and ordered writs to be iſſued out accordingly. 


At the ſame time, the marquiſs of Halifax, the earl of Not- 


| tingham, and the lord Godolphin, were appointed to go and 


aſk the prince what it was he demanded. The removal of 


papiſts, and calling a free parliament, were the chief articles 
| Propoſed by the prince, which with the reſt of the prince's 
demands, were deemed ſo reaſonable that they were imme-_ 
diately ſent away to the king, who owned he did not expect 
ſo good terms. During this treaty, ſtrange councils were 
ſuggeſted to the king and queen. The prieſts and violent 

| be the ſacrifice, and the whole 
deſign of popery given up without hope of revival. They 
told the queen, ſhe would be impeached, and witneſſes ſet up 
againſt herſelf and ſon. Whereupon ſhe reſolved to go to 
France with the child; and the midwife with all that aſſiſted 


papiſts knew that they mu 


at the birth, were alſo carried over, or fo diſpoſed of, that it 
was never known what became of them afterwards, The 


queen prevailed with the king to promiſe to follow her wy £ 
yi 


ſoon. Accordingly, having called an extraordinary counc 


on account of the prince's propoſals, he acquainted them 
with the queen's departure the night before, but fill pro- 
miſed them that he would ſtay with them. He was unani- 
mouſly adviſed to comply with the prince's demands, and all 
things appeared as if he deſigned it, and the — wa | 


xi 
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in the morning, he went away in diſguiſe with Sir Edward Þ 
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dered to attend him next morning. But having privately ſent 


for the great ſeal, on the eleventh of December, about three 


Hales, whoſe ſervant he ſeemed to be. They paſt the 


Thames, and threw the great ſeal into the river; which was 


found ſome months after by a fiſherman near Vaux-hall, 
The king went down to a fiſher-boat that Hales had pro- 


vided for carrying him over. 


Thus king James when there was no apparent cauſe to 


fear the ſafety of his perſon, choſe rather to abandon all, | 


than to ſtay and ſee the iſſue of a free parliament ; which 
he had been fo often petitioned and adviſed to call, and 


which he had ſo often promiſed to ſummon, 


 Echard, 


people without a governor, 


With this his 
reign may be ſaid to end. For if ever there was a real de- 
ſertion of a kingdom, and ever a people left to take care of 


themſelves, this was certainly the time. He expoſed the na- 


tion to the pillage of an army which he had ordered to be 
diſbanded without money, he deſtroyed the parliament 
writs, threw the broad ſeal into the Thames, and left the 


Upon this deſertion the privy counſellors and peers with 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury, met at Guild-hall, and agreed 
to invite the prince to come and take upon him the govern- 


This invitation was ſigned by all, and ſent to the prince, 5 


ment of the nation, till matters were ſettled by a parliament. 


who upon receiving the ſurpriſing news of the king's ſudden 


departure, thought it neceſſary to make all poſſible haſte to 


London. When 
gentlemen of Kent brought him notice, that the king was 


a manuſcript letter from one of 
the gentlemen that came to the 
king, when he was taken, to his* 

friend in London. _ 


When he was advanced as far as Windſor, two 
taken by ſome fiſhermen and carried to Feverſham (s). The 
1 „„ | VV prince 


(s) The following account is n and two ſup- 
“ poſed to be their titular 
« biſhops, with ſeveral papiſt 


* It was the fatal Tueſday, 


Decemb. 11, 1688, when the 
„ mobile were all in arms; on 


„ which day were taken the lord 


 « Saliſbury, and Sir Charles 
„ Hales at Afhford, the lord 
«« Peterborough, &c. in the iſle 


«© of Thanet, and near us baron 


jenner, Burter, Graham, Oba- 


„ diah Walker, Gifford, Ley- 


gentlemen, viz. the lord Arun- 
„ cel of Wardour's ſon, Hard- 


wick, a merchant, Sing, ad- 


© jutanttoSir Edward Hales, &c. 
«© 'T his was the great work of the 
“day, beſides rifling of popiſh 


** houſes: but the night was 


« attended with lone ng more 
extraordinary; for the ſeamen, 


* armed with a ſort of emulation 
«© at the ſuccefs of the landmen, 
were reſolved to have a frolic 
OE ONO IEC bes "6G in 


/ . Ow oo} ©. 


Wc in their way; and about ſe- 
even at night, under the con- 


duct of William Ames, and 
« John Hunt, with about fifty 


% more, chiefly ſeamen, put off 
in queſt of a prize, and about 
eleven at night they took a 
% cuſtom-houſe boat, in which 
= © proved to be the king, Sir 
„Edward Hales, and 
Sheldon. The king was in a 
particular diſguiſe, and ſo not 
„known that night; but as if 
= © his deſtiny deſigned to be ſe- 
7 © vere upon him, the ſeamen 
treated him very roughly, a- 
bove the reſt, though incog- 
„ nito. | 
© © father Petre: they knew it 
to be ſo by his len jaws: a 


alph 


One. cried out twas 


* 
— 


ſecond called him old hatchet- 


= © faced jeſuit: a third ſwore 
was a cunning old rogue, they 
= © would warrant him. | 
night long they welcomed him 
with 


And all 


theſe rough ſaluta- 
tion, and perfuming the 


whereof the king hates. 
mijeſty was taken at the weſt 


have carried him off; and it 


| © was his own fault, that they 


ſtopt there for balaſt, which 
the pilot was againſt: but the 
roughneſs of the ſea made his 


luſt; whereby they loſt ſix or 
eight hours, and ſo were pro- 
videntially taken. 


detained at ſea all night, and 
brought up from Owie, where « 
he landed, to Feverſham about 
twelve, Wedneſday the 12th, 


room with tobacco, the ſmell. 
His 


point, not above a quarter of 
an hour before the flood would 


ny ** fear they were not ſafe 
in ſo mall a boat without ba- 


He was 


cc 
40 


61 


« ging of the ſea, muſt ſtill the 
“ rage and madneſs of the peo- 


cc 
cc 
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prince inſtantly ordered Zuyleſtein to go and deſire him to 
tay at Rocheſter, but Zuyleſtein miſſing his way, the king, 
=: | 5 Us at 


Then he was ſuſpected, as he 
came up the town, and within 
* a quarter of an hour after he 


was in the inn, fully diſco- 
vered. He was willing by all 
arts at firſt to conceal himſelf ; 
and at his firſt coming in he 
called for bacon and eggs, as 
if he were ſome ordinary man 


in his diet: whereas he taſtes 


no meat that is in the leaſt 
ſalted, as it afterwards appear- 
ed. He ſeemed caſt — 
ſomewhat at the noiſe of the 
rabble; but after ſome recol- 


lection, called for ſome ink 


and paper to write to the earl. 
of Winchelſea; but was fo 
diſcompoſed, that he wrote, 
and tore, and begun again, 
a if he were overcome with 
diſorder or fears, 
as I was with him before he 
was diſcovered, heentered into 
ſome diſcourſe with me. He 


thanked me, and commended 


my prudence for not diſco- 


vering him with the firſt, 


though I knew him, as ſoon 
as any one. He told me, that 


the rage of the people was up; 
and now that of the pſalmiſt 


Inaſmuch 


IXIii 


was true; I, who ſtill the ra- 


ws ; for he could not, there- 


ore he He complained. 


heavily of fears and jealou- 
ſies blown about by ill men; 


and too many of the black 
coats had done him that ill 
office they could never make 


him amends for. He inſiſted 


on his integrity; ſaid he had 
a good conſcience, and could 
* ſuffer and die, 


5x he 


He told me, 


. 
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at the invitation of the ſame peers and privy-council, thi 


& he read Scripture much, and 
found great comſort in it. He 


6 


6c 
Fi 


66 


dec'ared, he never deſigned 


to oppreſs conſcience, alter 


the government, or deſtroy 
the fubjefs liberties ;- and at 


' laſt aſked me plainly, What 


have I done? What are 
the errors of my reign ? 
tell me freely. To which, 


you way be ſure, I made no 


anſwer, He inſiſted much up- 
on going off, after he was ta- 
ken; and I believe he put the 
queſtion to every layman, and 
churchman in the room, to 


get him a boat, and let him 
eſcape, 


He ſaid, the prince 
of Orange ſought his crown 


and life; and if he were de- 


livered up, his blond would 


lie at our doors, for he ſeemed 
' perſuaded they would murder 
him. Now, ſaid he, the op- 
portunity 1s in your band 
but if you miſs this, it will not 
be in your power to help me. 


. 
9 


He argi1ed much upon theſe 


words, He that is not with 
me, is againſt me; and ſer- 


monized half an hour, ma- 
king reflections on men's cold- 
neſs to ſerve him in that ex- 


tremity. Whi'ſt he inſiſted 
upon going off, and uſed all 


motives proper as he thought, 


in begging, praying, tempt- 


ing, arguing, perſuading, re- 


proving, &c. which was for 


above three hours, the rage of 
the ſeamen took fire, appre- 


hending he would prevail with 
ſome to let him eſcape ſe- 
cretly; and thereupon aroſe 
| pane COMPO ee and 


no ſmall inſolencies offered; 
which 1 almoſt think had not 
happened, if the fear of his 


had 


« eſcape had not run ſo mud 
“% in their minds, or if his mv 
jeſty would have waved di. 
“ courſing ſo much thereof. Fo 
the ſeamen much valued then. 
* ſelves on their charge, and did 
*« appreh-nd their: own lives in 
« danger, if he went off; ima- 
“ gining they had done a fn. 


c 


*.- a * * 


* 


« gulir piece of ſervice to the 


* nation, and reſolving there to 
«© keep him till order from the 
“prince, or the lords at Guild. 
„ hall. And the king himſelf un. 
© dertook to diſcourſe them, and 
« aſked the ſeamen, By wha: au- 
*« thority do you ſtand here! 
* Am not I your king? And 
„ ſure you will not hurt my life. 
“Will you ſtand by me? I 
« reward you. If you be my 
good ſubjects, you muſt obey 
«© me. Come and ſerve me, and 
«© get mea boat, and I]! go eff 
* Afterward, he went ſo far as to 
* regulate their way of keeping 
* guards; bid them ſtand further 


off; Go down, and keep your 


« diſtance: which ſo inraged 


„them, that ſome of them for- 


got all decency and reverence 
% to him; inſomuch that Sn 
« Edward Hales was deſired to 
« take the king off from that 


« diſcourſe, which made him 
cheap, and proved ſo unpoli- 


« tic and unſucceſsful. But {ill 
« the rage of the ſeamen increa- 
* ſed, and they ſhook hands and 
« cried out one and all, We'll 
« die rather than he ſhall go off; 
«« got together in a full body, 


1 broke out into ſo ſcornful 


« huzzas, and for a while dou- 


e bled their guard, ſuffered none 


« to go to him, but whom they 


« well knew, loaded their mul⸗ 


* kets, and made ready 2 5 
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„they reſolved to fire upon any 
« that oppoſed their meaſures. 
„This indeed intimidated the 
« king, and his ſpirits ſeemed 
* much down ; which made him 
keep his eye upon the door, 
„ and watch all their motions. 
% nar o vly, and deſire not to be 
„ much alone, but the gentle - 


„ men to ſtay with him. To- 


«* wards night the earl of Win- 


4 chelſea came, and then it was 


it reſolved to remove the king to 
i a private houſe ; which the 
„ ſeamen ſtill oppoſed for ſear 
of eſcape. But my lord pawn- 
ing his honour for the king's 


«| y. the better ſort of them 


conſented, but the mobile ſtill 


refuſed ; and as the king came 


% down ſtairs; I believe more 
* thantwentyſwords weredrawn 
over his head, and ſome 


| * threats paſled ; and at the bot- 
tom of the ſtairs they ſtopt 
him near a quarter of an hour, 
At lengch, the matter was com- 
| © pounded, upon condition they 


only ſhould be the King's 


guards, whilſt be ſtayed. So at 
length the king wa- ſuffered to 


14 


walk down the dirty ſtreet to 


his private apartment; with 
the irregular diſorderly crew | 


at his heels. 


* When the king had been 


bu ſome while in the private houſe, 
* his ſpirits revived, and he was 
full of diſcourſe, which was 


** chiefly in his own viadication ; 
" for he undertook to juſtify 
* himſelf even to Magdalen col- 


a lege buſineſs. Only I muſt 
; not forget that he N 
entertained us with a long dil- 
courſe about St. Witiefrid and 


the virtue of her well, and the 


Ver. KUL - 


* ſeemed not 
him for his ill ſucceſs, 
When he was told, the country 
« hated him, and none ſpake 

© well of him, he ſaid, that then 


bad juſt before ſent to the prince to take upon him the go- 


vernment, 


hole legend of it; as alſo 
having loſt a wooden croſs, he 
told us how much it was to be 


„ prized, for it was St. Edward 
© the Confeſſor's, and had a piece 
« of the true real croſs in it, on 
« which our Savicut ſuffered ; 
«© which fort of diſcourſe was to 


« us, you may imagine, very 
„ agreeable, He then wiſhed 
« himſelf with the queen; and 
A bleſſed God, ſhe and his 


ſon were fafely arrived abroad. 
„ And he was farther heard 


% more than once to thank God, 
te that father Petre was ſafely ar- 


« rived alſo, and ſeemed to ex- 
6: preſs a mighty eſteem for him. 
© As to dir Edward Hales, he 
did confeſs, it was by his 


« means he came this way: but 
much to blame 


© he was the likelier to be an 
© honeſt man. 
de that Mr. William Penn was 


« ſeized alſo, he pitied him 
* much, and ſaid, he was a good 


„% man, and he was ſure no ill 
„ could be charged on him. 
Next day, being Thurſday 
„ the 13th, came in two hun- 


« dred gentlemen from Canter» 
» bury and Eaſt-Kent, and in 
the ſight of him declared their 
&* concurrence with the prince of 


PR 
* 


« Orange; which much afflicted 


% him, for that he then ſaid, 
„ he was not ſafe where he was, 
And towards night captain 
Cray ford and another captain - 
« came from Sheerneſs, declar- 
ing the reſolution to deliver 
46 up to the prince the fort and 1 
E | | "che 


And 


And being told, 


Ixy 


Ilxvi 


e the ſeamen, that was due to 
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vernment, came to London; where he was received by ex. 
preſſions of joy by great numbers (t). | 
Wen the prince at Windſor, 
return to London; he thought himſelf ill uſed by the privy. 


had notice of the king's 


council, who had invited the king without conſulting him, 


The ſcene was now altered, and new counſels were to be ta- 


ken, So it was reſolved to ſtick to the point of the king's 


| 5 
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the ſhips in the Swale, which 
is a road under the protection 
of the fort, Upon the hear- 
ing of which he ſaid, he would 
conſent to any thing to pre- 
vent bloodſhed ; but ſeemed 


extremely afflicted thereat. 


He was really very melan- 
choly at times, and often ſhed 
tears. His guards were ſo 
ſevere upon him, and purſued 
him flom one room to ano- 
ther; and preſſed upon him 
in his privacies, ſo that he 
had ſcarce the civilities from 


a gentleman in -reſtraint ; 


ſcarce leiſure to be devout or 


retire to the calls of nature; 
ſo over officiouſſy did they 
guard him. Freſh rumours 
oft were raiſed of his going 


tered ſeamen together, and 


were the occaſion of freſh heats 
. 


and inſolencies. In this tu- 
multuous manner was the poor 
king guarded ; neither would 
they ſuffer the gentlemen to 
take their turns. 
„When Friday night came, 


and the guards, that were ſent 
from the lords that were then 


at Guildhall, were within two 
hours march of Feverſham, the 


rage of the ſeamen increaſed, 
becauſe the earl of Feverſham 


was with them, and ſome 


+ others they diſliked; and 
they ſwore boldly, no guards 
ſhould come in there, and ſo 


affair. 


thence. 


ie run all to arms. Upon fight 
% of which, the gentlemen were 
„ forced to diſpatch expreſſes 


„away to ſtop the guards, and 
« pray them to lodge at Sit. 


„ tingbourn; for doubtleſs if 
* the guards had come that night 
«© into town, there had been 


« bloody work; for by what! 


c heard and ſaw, I verily be. 


« lieve the ſeamen would have 


c reſiſted them. | | 

« Atlength, Saturday morn- 
“ ing came, when the king was 
* guarded out by the ſeamen 


and gentlemen, and ſo received 


* near Sittingbourn, by thoſe 
* that were ſent for him.“ Thus 
you have a long account of this 


(t) It is obſerved, by Burnet, 
that though this accident of the 


king's return, ſeemed of no great 


conſequence, yet all the firug- 
glings afterwards made by the 
Jacobite party, did flow from 
For if he had got cleat 
away, by all that could be judg- 
ed, he would not have had a 
party left. All would have 2 
greed, that here was a deſeition, 
and therefore the nation was free 
and at liberty to ſecure itſelf, 
But what followed, gave them 2 
colour to ſay that he was forced 
away. Till now he had ſcarce 
any party but among the papilts; 
but from this incident a par) 
grew up, that were long ver) 


active for his intereſts, 


deſerting 


free parliament. 
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deſerting his people, and not to give it up, by entering into. 
any treaty with him, Purſuant to this reſolution, the king 
was ſent to and defired to remove out of London, and Ham 
being propoſed to him, it was aſked whether he might not 
go to Rocheſter, As this was viſibly defired in order to a 
ſecond eſcape, the prince readily conſented to it, and came 


hall, 


to St. James's, the ſame day the king departed from White- 


The king remained a week at Rocheſter, and both him- 


ſelf and every one elſe ſaw he was at full liberty, and under 
no ſort of reſtraint. Many that were zealous for his intereſt, 
went to him and preſſed him to ſtay and ſee the iſſue ofa 


(which was intercepted and afterwards conveyed to the king) 
claiming his promiſe to come over to her, determined him 
contrary to the ſollicitations of his friends: ſo he left Ro- 
cheſter very ſecretly, on the laſt day of that memorable year, 


and in a veſſel prepared for him, 
The prince, at his coming to 


got ſafe into France. 
ondon, called together all 


the peers and the members of the three laſt parliaments that 
were in town, with the aldermen, and ſome other citizens 
of London. By theſe he was deſired to take upon him the 
adminiſtration cf affairs, and to write miſſive letters to the 
ſame effect, and for the ſame perſons to whom writs were 
iſſued out for calling a parliament, that fo there might be an 
aſſembly of men in the form of a parliament though without 
writs under the great ſeal; ſuch as that was which had cal- 
led home king Charles the ſecond (u). F 

Purſuant to this advice, the prince ſummoned a conven- 
tion in the manner deſired, and the elections of the members 


(vu) The lawyers were gene- 


rally of op nion, that the prince 
ought to declare himſelf king 
like Henry VII. This they 
aid, would put an end to all dil- 
putes, wh ch might otherwiſe 
grow very perplexing and tedi- 
ous, And, they ſaid, he might 
call a parliament, which would 


be a legal aſſembly, if ſummoned 
by a king in fact, though his 
tile was not yet recognized. 


This was plainly contrary to his 


dec aration, by which the ſettle- 
ment of the nation was referred 


Ixvii 


Dec. 18. 


But a vehement letter from the queen 


Dec. 31. 


to a parliament ; ſuch a ſtep 


would make all the prince had 
hitherto done, paſs for an aſpi- 


ring ambition only to raiſe him- 
ſelf, diſguſt thoſe who had been 
beſt affected to his deſigns, and 


make them le ſs concerned in the 
quarrel, if inſtead of ſtaying till 
the crown ſhould be offered him, 
he would aſſume it as a conqueſt, 


Theſe reaſons dete:mined the 
prince againſt that propoſition, 


and to call the peers, &c. toge- 
ther. Burnet, I. 803. e 


were 
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were managed with. all poſſible freedom. Every man voting 


Jan. 22. 


reſolved,. That it has been found by experience, to be in- 


for whom he pleaſed, without any interpoſition or recom- 


mendation from the prince (x). 5 
The convention being met and the ſpeakers choſen, the 


marquis of Hallifax, for the peers (in oppoſition to the ear} 


of Darby) and Mr. Henry Powle for the commons, it was 
voted in the lower-houſe, ** that king James having endea- 
« voured to ſubvert the conſtitution, by breaking the origi- 
c“ nal contract between king and people, and having violated 
« the fundamental laws, and withdrawn himſelf out of the 
„kingdom, has abdicated the government; and the throne 
c is thereby become vacant.” The next day it was farther 


« confiſtent with this proteſtant kingdom to be governed by 
« a popiſh prince.” When theſe. important votes were ſent 
up to the lords for their concurrence, a motion was made not 
to agree with the commons, that the throne was vacant, but 


only to ſuppoſe it for the preſent, and determine firft, whe- 


ther the throne being vacant, it ought to be filled by a regent 


or a king: this queſtion was debated with great warmth, 


The earls of Nottingham, Clarendon and Rocheſter, were 
the chief managers in favour of a regent; in oppoſition to 
the marquis of Hallifax, and the earl of Danby, who ſtre- 


"nNuouſly aſſerted the neceſſity of filling the throne with a king, 


The debate being ended, fifty-one voted for a king, and 


forty nine for a regent. .It was next debated, whether or 


no there was an original contract between ws and people 
nit 


The houſe being divided upon the queſtion, y-three were 
for the original contract, and forty- ſix againſt it. After this, 


it was ſoon carried in the affirmative, that king James had 


broke the original contract. Then they took into conſidera- 
tion the word abdicated, and concluded, that the word de- 
ſerted was more proper. They examined alſo the word va- 


cant, and the queſticn was put, whether king James, hav- 


ing broke the original contract, and deſerted the govern- 


ment, the throne was thereby vacant? Upon a diviſion in 


the houſe, thoſe who maintained the king never dies, and 


(x) As there bad been writs would have been choſen, if king 


for a parliament twice before James had ſuffered the firſt of 
this, in a few months, molt ſecond pzrliamert, he had called 


places had fixed their members, to meet, which is a plain proof 
fo that the difference was not of the temper and diſpoſition of 


_ conſiderable, between the mem- the nation at this juncture. Ec- 
bers that were, and thoſe that hard's Rev. p. 222. 


conſequent» 
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conſequently, that the throne is immediately full of the next 
heir; carried it againſt the vacancy, by eleven voices. 
Whereupon a motion being made, that the prince and prin- 
ceſs of Orange ſhould be declared king and queen ; this was 
alſo carried in the negative by hve voices, though proteſted 


againſt by forty lords. Having thus gone through the grand 
vote of the commons, the peers acquainted them, that in- 
ſtead of abdicated, they would have deſerted put in, and that 
the throne is thereby vacant, to be left out. But the com- 


mons adhering to their vote, rejected theſe amendments, and 
after a very famous free conference, the lords at laſt agreed, 
that king James had abdicated the government, and that the 


throne was thereby become vacant (y).. This done, it was 


(y) The diſputes about the 
words abdicate, or deſert, and 
the vacancy of the throne, were 
fitter for a ſchool than a houſe of 


parliament; and might have 


been expected in ſome aſſembly 
of pedants, where young ſtudents 


exerciſed themſelves in diſputa- 


tion, but not in ſuch an auguſt 
aſſembly, as that of lords and 
commons met in ſolemn confer- 


ence, upon the moſt important 


occaſion. The truth is, that they 
who formed the oppoſition, were 


reduced to maintain ſtrange pa- 
radoxes. 


Thus, for inſtance, 
they were forced to admit, that 


an oppreſſed people might ſeek 


their remedy in reſiſtance, for 
they had ſought it there them- 


ſelves, and yet they oppoſed ma- 


king uſe of the only remedy, 
which could effectually fecure 
them againſt returns of the ſame 
oppreſhon, when reßſtance had 


put it in their power, as oppreſ- : 
bon had given them a right, to 


uſe this remedy. This muſt ap- 


| Pear a very abſurd paradox, if 


we conſider that reſiſtance, in 


uch caſes, is the mean, and fu- 
tyre ſecurity the end; and the 


| yoted in both houſes, that the prince and princeſs of Orange 


one is wicked in the higheſt 
degree, if it be not employed o 
obtain the other. Thus again, 


the ſame men declared them- 


ſelves willing to ſecure the nati- 
on againſt the retura of king 


James, to that throne he had ab- 


dicated, or according to them 


deſerted; and yet they could not 


prevail on their ſerupulous con- 
{ciences to declare the throne va- 
cant. They had concurred in 
the vote, that it was inconſiſtent 
with the laws, liberties and reli- 


gion of England, to have a pa- 
piſt rule over the kingdom—; 


and yet they maintained, though | 
they did not expreſsly name him, 

that if the throne was then, or 
ſhould be at any time, vacant of 
the father, it muſt be reputed in- 
ſtantaneouſly full of the ſon, up- 
on the foundation of this filly 


axiom that the king never dies. 


According to this law, king 5 
James and his ſucceſſors, to the 


twentieth generation, might have 
continued abroad a race of royal 
exile, preſcrving their indeſeaſ- 
ible right to govern, but debar- 
red from the exerciſe of it, whilft 
the nation continued, from cen- 


Ixix 


Ixx 


ſhould be declared king and queen, but that the adminiſtra. 
tion ſhould be ſingly in the prince. 
and agreed to, a ſolemn declaration of rights, containing the 


INT ROPUCTIO RN. 


There was drawn up 


ſeveral facts and reaſons, for king James's forfeiture of the 
crown; aſſerting the undoubted rights and liberties of the 
ſubject (2), ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown, and appoint: 


g Feb. 13. 5 
1688. 


nation. + 
State of 
parties at 
the revo- 
lution. 


ing the new oaths of allegiance, This declaration, and the 


tender of the crown, being offered to their royal highneſſes, 


tury to century, under the do- 
minion of regent+ with regal au- 
thority, but without any regal 


our kings, reduced themſelves, 


right, Thus they who main- 
rained the hered tary right of 


and would have reduced their 


country, to the abſurd neceſſity 


of altering the conſtitu ion, under 
pretence of preſerving it. No 


king, except a Stuart, was to 
reign over us, but we might eſta- 


bliſh a doge or regent; and by 


this means theſe warm aſſertors 


of monarchy, refuſing to be 


ted, which were advanced di- 


ſlaves, concluded to be republi- 
cans, Many more paradoxes of 
equal extravagance might be ci- 


rectly, or which reſulted plainly, 


from the arguments employed on 
one ſide of the queſtion in theſe 


diſputes. But theſe inſtances 
may ſuffice to ſhow, that although 
_ difficulties hard to ſolve in ſpecu- 
lation, or to remove in practice, 


will ariſe in the purſuit of the 


moſt rational principles; yet ſuch 


abſurdities as theſe can never a- 
riſe, except fram the moſt irra- 
tional, and always muſt ariſe 
from ſuch. Diſſert. on par. p. 83. 


(2) In ſtating the grievances 


they were proclaimed the ſame day, to the great joy of the 


By all theſe proceedings of the convention, it plainly ap- 
pears, that the ſtate of parties were very much altered. 
king James's abdication the whole nation ſeemed to be of 


Till 


and rights, the dif penſirg power 
came to be diſcuſſed. And then 


the power of the crown to grant 
a non-obſtante to ſome ſtatutes 
was objected to. Upon opening 
this, the debate was found ſo in- 
tricate, that it was let fall at that 
time only for diſpatch, But af- 
terwards an act paſſed condemn- 


ing it ſingly, and the power of 


a non-obſtante was taken away. 
Yet king James's party took 


great advantage f:om this; they 


ſaid, though the main clamour 


of the nation was againſt the diſ- 
penſing power, yet when the 


convention brought things to a 
ſettlement, that did not avpear 
to be ſo clear a point as had been 
pretended : and it Wes not ſo 


much as mentioned in this inſtru- 


ment of government. S0 that 
by the confeſſion of his enemies, 
it appeared to be no uolawful 


power; nor was it declared con- 
trary to the laws of England. 
Whereas its not being mentioned 
then, was only upon the oppo- 


ſition that was made, that ſo no 


more time might be loſt, nor this 


inſtrument be clogged with diſ- 


putable points, Burnet, p. 822. 


out 
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one mind, tories and whigs unanimouſly carried on the great 


work. But when king James, rather than wait the iſſue of a 


free parliament, and be bound to govern by law, (which was 
all that was required of him) choſe to abdicate the govern- 


ment, and withdraw into France; ſeveral parties aroſe both 


in the nation, and in the parliament; according to the dif- 


ferent principles they had eſpouſed. Though the tories, 


when their religion and liberties were at ſtake, had laid aſide 
paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance, they ſtill firmly adhe- 


red to the principle on which thoſe dodtrines were founded, 


namely, the divine, unalienable, indefeaſible, hereditary 
right of kings. And therefore, though they had heartily 
concurred with the whigs in inviting over the prince of 


Orange, their only view was to oblige king James to alter 


his meaſures and make the laws the ſole rule of his conduct. 
In a word, they wanted the prince to be their deliverer, but 
not their ſovereign. In theſe ſentiments were almoſt one 


half of the lords, about one third of the commons, and the 


clergy in general. All theſe declared for a regent, for ac- 


cording to their principles, the king never dies, nor can the 
throne ever be vacant, being, upon death, ceſſion, or abdi- 
If therefore a king, 


cation, inſtantly full of the next heir. 
by his miſconduct ſhould ſhow that he was as incapable as 
an infant or lunatic of governing his people, the remedy. 


provided for infancy or lunacy might in their opinion be ap- 
| plied, but the right muſt remain and go on in a lineal ſuc- 
Fa 3% og 


ot 


(a) If the perſons who main- 


taned the divine hereditary in- 
defeaſible right of our kings, 
had thought fir to drop theſe 


principles when they laid afide 
thoſe of paſſive obedience and 


non· reſiſtance, and no tolerable 
reaſon can be given why they did 
not, their conduct would have 


been conſiſtent and uniform on 


this great occaſion, and this uni- 


formity would have been pro- 


ductive of great good, by taking 
away at once, even the appear- 
ances of all political diviſion in 


the bulk of the nation, But 
Whilſt they laboured to reconcile. 


their preſent conduct to their an- 
cient ſyſtem, they were true to 
1 hey had gone much 


nei her. 
farther lengths than their ancient 


ſyſtem would allow, and then 
they refuſed to go as far as the 
other required in order to be 
ſafe; and therefore in order ta 
be juftified, they loſt every kind 
of merit; the chimerical merit of 


adhering to a ſet of filly princi- 


ples ; and the real merit of ſa- 
_ crificing their prejudice to tie 
complete deliverance of their 


country, from the recent danger 
of popery and arbitrary 


Diſſert. on parc. p. 85. It may 


wer. 
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The non- Of thoſe who were thus for continuing the right of {oy 


juring 
Party. 


reignty in king James, and veſting a regent with the exers 
ciſe of the power, there were viſibly two different partie, 
Some adhering to the old principles (tranſmitted down from 


king James I.) in their literal ſenſe and full extent, went 


Into the expedient of a regency, as the moſt probable way 


ſor laying the nation afleep, and for overcoming the preſent 
general averſion to king James. 


After which they imagined 
it would not be difficult in ſome time, to compats his reſto- 
ration. This was their intention, and therefore, when the 


prince of Orange was declared king, they could not comply 


with the ſettlement, nor ſwear allegiance to the new king, 


but formed what was properly called the non-juring party, 


however by Dr. Sancroft, archbiſhop 
ſeveral other ſpiritual and temporal lords. 


whoſe number indeed was not very great, though headed 
of Canterbury; and 


The reſt of thoſe that were for hereditary right and a te- 


gent, though they could not, conſiſtently with their princi. 


Moderate 
torx 
| party. 


ples, promote the advancement of the prince of Orange to 
the throne, yet when he was declared king, they thought 
they might ſwear allegiance to him, by means of the diſtine- 
tion of a king de jure, and a king de facto; a diſtinction au- 
thorized by the famous ſtatute of Henry VII (b). But though 
the whole tory party came into the new ſettlement upon this 

3 5 FVV 1 diſtinction, 


be obſerved on this occaſion, 
that there 1s a diſt nction which 
ſhould be ccntiantly made in. 
caſes of this nature, and which- 


_ thoſe who eſpouſe the principle 


of hereditary right, never wake 
in their diſcourſes or writings, or 
never make exactly enough. 


They compare the proceedings, 


without comparing the ſituation. 


Either the contention muſt hase 
fallen into the abſurd'ties men:i- 


Neceſſity and ſelf-preſervation 
are great laws of nature, and 


mey well diſpenſe with the ſtrict 
© obiervat.on of the common forms 


of any particular con{titution. 


oOned in a former note, or have 
called back king James, the 
greateſt abſurdiq of al, or have 


left their country in abſolute an- 


VII. p. 144. 


archy, or have done what they 
did. What they did. was done 


as near a» poſſible to the ſpicit of 
our conſtitution, the forms of 
our laws, and the examples of 
former times. 85 : 


(b) This ſtatute did ordain, 


that no perſon, that did aſſiſt in 
arms or otherwiſe, the king for 
the time being, ſhould aſter be 


impe-ch«d therefore or attainted. 


For that it was agreeable to rea. 
ſon of ſtate, that the ſubjeti 


ſhoul.! not inquire of the juſt- 
neſs of the king's title, or quar- 


rel; and it was agreeable 10 


good conſcience (that whatſoever 


the fortune of war were) the ſub- 


ject ſhould not ſuffer for his obe- 
dience. Bacon's hiſt. of Henry 
This ſtatute was 
b principal) 
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diſtinction, they were however 


divided into two very dif- 


ferent branches, by the different conſequences they drew 
from it. Some ſincerely thought that a king de facto, had 
a right to their obedience, and that they were bound to ad- 
here to him and defend him, even in oppoſition to him, with 
whom they believed the right did ſtil] remain. Hence it 
was, that though they could not reſolve to vote or act them- 


ſelves, againſt the principles they had profeſſed as maxims of 


law, yet they could reſolve to adhere to a new ſettlement, 
when it was made, This was the caſe of the earl of Not- 


But the other branch of the tories, 


tingham, and many others who were employed in eminent 
poſts in the reign of king William (c). 1 9 80 


lxxiif 


drew from the ſame The rigid 


diſtinction of a king de jure and a king de facto a very different tory 

concluſion. They acknowledged one king, and held their party, 
allegiance till due to another. They bound themſelves by or high. 
oath to preſerve a ſettlement, which they pretended them- fliers. 


ſelves in conſcience obliged to ſubvert (d). 
them, the meaning of the oath of allegiance was, that they 
ſome illuſtrious perſons, who 
ſerved king William faithfully, 


adhered inviolably to the new 
eſtabliſhment, and have been 


principally made (ſays a certain 


au hor) that the ſubjects might 
be ſaſe which ever ſide prevail- 


ed, in an age, when the epide- 


mical folly of fighting for differ- 
ent pretenders, had ſpilt oceans 
of blood on the ſcaffold, as well 
as in the field. He obſerves, of 
this law, that it confounds in ef- 
fect the very diſtinction it ſeems 


+ to make, ſince it ſecures alike, 
and, 3 ſecuring alike, author1- 
B 
the king de jure, and thaſe who 
adhere to the king in poſſeſſion. 
Diſſ on part. p. gi, 
(c) The principle (ſays the a- 


ke thoſe who adhere to 


nonymous author ſo often menti- 
oned) of this branch of the tories 
was wrong, but it could not be 
reputed dangerous, whilſt it 


| latted ; and it ſeems to have been 


built on ſo narrow and ſlippery 


a foundation, that it did not 


_ Fontinue long in force, 


Since we find among thoſe who 
voted for a regent, not a king, 


According to 


diſtinguiſhed friends to the ſuc- 


ceſſion that hath now taken place. 


Diſſert. on parties, p. 92. 
(gd) This was oy the fore- 


mentioned author) to juſtify per- 


fidy, to ſanAify perjury, to re- 
move the boundaries of right and 


wrong, and as far as in them lay, 
to teach mankind to call good 


evil, and evil good. —— That 
there have been perſons who de- 
ſerved to be ranked under this 
head, is too notorious to be de- 
nied; but J perſuade myſelf, 


that this diviſion hath always 


conſiſted of a flux body. On one 
hand, it is ſcarce poſſible io be- 


lieve, that any number of men 


ſhou'd be ſo hardened as to av 
to themſelves and to one ano- 
ther, the acting, and perſiſting 
to act, on a principle ſo repug- | 
enti- 
ment, 


nant to every notion and 


Republi. 
canwhigs. 
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were only to obey the new king as an uſurper, during his 
uſurpation; and therefore, as long as he continued in poſ- 
ſeſſion, they were bound to ſubmit to him, but that it was 


ſtill lawful for them to aſſiſt king 


James, if he ſhould come 


to recover his crown; and that they might act all they could 


in his favour, as being ſtill their king de jure. 


ceedings of this branch of the tory- party, in the courſe of 
king William's reign, make it but too viſible, that they took 
the oaths in this ſenſe, contrary to the plain meaning of the 
words faith and true allegiance, and contrary to the expreſs 


declaration of the act that enjoined them. This branch of 
the tory- party were ſtiled the rigid tories, or high-liers, 

On the other hand, as the tories were divided into two 
branches, ſo the whigs were not all of one mind. For 
though they had all, purſuant to their principles, declared 
themſelves for the abdication of king James, and the vacancy 


of the throne, and unanimouſly concurred in making the 
new ſettlement, yet ſome few among them had very different 


views and ends from the reſt. 


Thoſe intended to take ad- 
vantage from the preſent co juncture to depreſs the crown, 
to render it as precarious and elective as they could, and to 


raiſe the power of the people upon the ruin of the monarchy, 


Hence it was dangerouſly aſſerted by ſome, that the whole 
government was difſolyed, from which a diſſolution of all 

men's properties, honours and rights, might have been in- 
ferred, And when it was propoſed to examine into the 
birth of the pretended prince (e], the ſame perſons thought 


ment, that harbour in the breaſts 


of ſocial creatures. On the other, 


we know how the fillies and 


| tranſports of party on ſome occa- 
fions can hurry even reaſonable 


men to act on the molt abſurd, 


and honeſt men to act on the 
moſt unjuſtifiable principles, or 
both one and the other on no 
principle at all, according as the 
object which the prevailing pal- 


ſion preſents to them, directs. 


Diſſert. on parties, p. 92. 
(ee) When this debate was pro- 
poſed in the houſe of lords, it was 
rejected with indignation. He 
was row ſent out of England to 


be bred up in France, an enemy 


both to the nation and the efta- 
bliſhed rel-gion. It was impoſ- 


ſible for the peop'e of England 


to know, whether he was the 
ſame perſon that had been carried 
rer or not; if he ſhould die, 
ar other might be put in his room, 
ſo as the nation could not be aſ- 
ſured concerning him. lt was 
known that all the perſons, wha 
had been the confidents in that 
matter, were conveyed away: 
_ fo it was impoſſible ro come at 
them, by whole means only the 
truth of the birth could be found 
out. This matter, it ſeems, had 
been privately debated before 


it was brought to the houſe; 


and 


The pro- 
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it policy to let it lie in the dark undecided, and believed it no 
ill precedent that they ſhould ſo neglect the right of ſuc- 


ceſſion, as not ſo much as to enquire into the matter. They 


alſo thought, it would be a good ſecurity for the nation, to 


have a dormant title to the crown lie as it were neglected, to 


oblige the kings to govern well, while they would apprehend 


theſe and other proceedings they are called republican 


whigs. But the far greater part of the whigs, without going Mode 
into new ſchemes of government, thought it ſufficient to ſay, whigs. 
| that in extreme caſes all obligations did ceaſe; and that in 

the preſent circumſtances, the extremity of affairs, by rea- 

ſon of the late ill government, and by king James's flying 
| over to the enemy of England, rather than ſubmit to reaſon- 


| the danger of a revolt to a pretender ſtill in their eye. From 


able terms, had put the nation on the neceſſity of ſecuring 


themſelves upon a legal bottom. 
juſtify extreme remedies, though there was no ſpecial provi- 


Extreme dangers would 


ſion that directed to them, or allowed of them. Nor was 


there any need to fear ill conſequences from this, ſince 


houſes were pulled down or blown up in a fire, and yet a 


town in general was not thereby deſtroyed. So a nation's 
ſecuring itſelf againſt a king, who was ſubverting the go- 


vernment, did not expoſe monarchy, nor raiſe a popular au- 


thority. In a word, they were for keeping as near as they 


could with ſafety to the lineal ſucceſſion, and not to deſtroy 


but rather improve the conſtitution, by marking out the 
bounds of the prerogative, and declaring the rights and li- 


berties of the people. 


and it was by ſome obſerved, 


that as king James, by going 


about to prove the truth of 


the birth, and yet doing it im- 


perſectly, had really made it 


more ſuſpicious than it was be- 
fore; ſo, if there was no clear 
or poſitive proof made of an im- 


poſſure, the pretending to exa- 
mine into jt, and then the not 
being able to make it out beyond 
the paſſibility of contr:diQion, 
would really give more credit to 


2 


the thing than it had, and inſtead 


of weakening it, would ſtren2then 


the pretenſions of the birth. 
Upon all theſe conſiderations, no 


farther inquiry was made into it. 


It is true, this put a plauſible ob- 
jection in the mouth of all king 


James's party. Here, ſaid they, 


an infant was condemned, and 


proof or enquiry. 
p. 817, 


abdication. 


denied his right, without either 
Burnet, 


lxy 


| As for the clergy, when they ſaw the church in imminent Th, ſtate 
danger, they had, with the reſt of the tories, ſo far given of the 

up paſſive obedience and non- reſiſtance, as to co-operate clergy. 

with the laity in promoting the revolution, till king James's 
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abdication, Some of the prelates had joined to invite over the 
prince of Orange, and their brethren refuſed to ſign an ab. 

| Horrence of this invitation. Nay, the univerſity of Oxford 
had aſſociated for him againſt their king; and the biſhops and 
London clergy had welcomed him to St James's, even after. 
the king had withdrawn himſelf into France. But as they 
ſtill firmly adhered to the divine right of monarchy and 
lineal ſucceſſion, (which they had ſo often and ſo publicly 
aſſerted) upon the king's abdication they were at a loſs how 
to diſengage themſelves with honour or conſcience, Con- 
fiſtently with their profeſſed principles, they could not vote 
nor act in favour of the new ſettlement, and therefore they 


had recourſe to the diſtinQtion above-mentioned, of a king 


de jure and a king de facto; and too many of them drew the 
fame conſequence from that diſtinction, as the rigid tories, 
that is, they acknowledged one king, and held their alle- 
giance due to another. But others, and eſpecially ſuch 2 
came in more ſincerely to the new government, were in- 
fluenced by a notion which ſeemed to agree with their prin- 
_ Ciples, and which was thus exprefled : The prince of 
Orange had juſt cauſe to make war on king James. In 
a juſt war, {acceſs is conſidered as the deciſion of hea- 
ven. Conſequently, the prince's ſucce's gave him a right 
of conqueſt over king James, and a title to all that was 
* before veſted in him.” This is ſaid to have had the moſt 
univerſal effect on the greateſt part of the clergy. Some 
few who were more ſcrupulous, refuſed to ſubmit to the new 
ſettlement, and remained among the non- jurors. 
Such was the ſtate of parties at the time of the revolution ; 
and ſuch the political diviſions in the nation and parliament, 
when king William was advanced to the throne : which be- 
ing remembered, will plainly account for the early and ſtrong 


oppoſition to the new ſettlement, even from thoſe who had 


| heartily eſpouſed the prince of Orange's cauſe till the flight 
of king James; and alſo for the many difficulties, obſtruc- 
tions, plots, and conſpiracies, which king William encoun- 
| tered in the courſe of his reign ; and which made him fo un- 
_ eaſy, that he will be feen more than once reſolving to quit 

| Ris throne, and retire to Holland, $47 
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From the RevoLvuTion to the year 1692. 
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Account of hing William before his acceſſiom.——State of foreign af. 
fairs at the revolution. — Settlement of the court, council, and 
miniftry.—The convention turn d into a par/tament,—Qath of 
allegiance refus'd by ſome temporal and ſpiritual lords, —Coronas 
ion oath.— State of the diffenters,— Repeal of the teſi attempted, . 
=Toleration-at?,— Bill of comprehenſion, — State of the rrumue. 
Civil li. Proviſion fur the princeſs of Denmark propos'd. - 
= Hearth-money diſcharged. —- Reimburſements of the Dutch fir 
the charges of the expedition into England, recommended from © 
oy ons Foy yarn ay lia bill, A 8 7 Ii 
tarded by the whigs,—Bill of rights and ſucceſſion. ++ Birth of 
the Dub? of Ghectire of rig! PS fo Oy 
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28. WILLIAM III. and M A 
A MONG the various revolutions in kingdoms and 

fates mentioned in hiſtory, that in England in the 

year 1688 is hardly to be paralleled. Ihe manner 
in which it was accompliſhed, and the circumſtances 
attending the courſe of it, were as extraordinary as the 
importance of it was great, not only to the Britiſh do» 
minions, but alſo to the beſt part of Europe, and to the 
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THE HIS 
ptoteſtant intereſt in general. The progreſs of the French 
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allo an emperor to Germany in ter of the landgrave of ney | 


in their deſign of an univerſal monarchy was ſuch, that ca. of 
tholic no leſs than proteſt ant ſtates rejoiced at a revo uti 0 
that ſeemed to be the only means to check the o1ergroun 
power of France, and free them from the approachin; tat: 

of a flaviſh dependency. But to England this revolution wa vi 
in a more particular manner the fountain of many invaluabi: Mt © . 
bleflings, not only as the nation was delivered by it from * 
popery and arbitrary power, which were advancing ven tor 
ſwiftly, but the like danger for the future was by the new M the 
eſtabliſhment entirely removed. The authority of the prince, an 
which by ſuch principles as compoſed an avowed ſyſtem of H. 
tyranny, had been raiſed to a degree inconſiſtent with a free M 0 
ſtate, was reduced within the bounds of the laws. The pre- 4 
rogative of the crown, which by various arts had been fo 
ſtretched, and the many precedents, deſtructive of liberty, M pr. 
that had been ſet, were no longer to be feared ; all hidden de. 

| reſerves of authority to be let out on occaſion, and to oyer- 

flow the privileges of the people, being removed, and th: Þ 
laws of the land made the ſole ſprings of the ſovereign's pte. 0 
tenſions and the nation's rights. In a word, the conftitu- W ©, 
tion of England, which for almoſt a century had been ſeen ha 
in two very different lights, was by the revolution and ſub- { to 
ſegquent ſettlement not only renewed and brought back to the Þ bi. 
firſt principles, and nearer the primitive inſtitution ; bu be 
mamoreover was fixed upon ſurer and more laſting foundations. e. 
Abriefac- William III. prince of Orange, chief author of this fa. *3 
| count of mous revolution, was deſcended from the ancient houſe dt F 
king Wil- Naſſau (a). He was great grandſon of William I. prince of 
fore the Po „C on —_ "HW 
.- $evolt-.- ) Tf OE We —_—_ ©. 
tion GENEALOGY of the princes the perſon of Adolphus, cout pe 
OI: of OR AN . of Naſſau, in 1292, lain . g 
, we os i.e bode wad 
(a) The houſe of Naſſau is rival Albert of Auſtria, Fron Fr 
very antient, and divided into Otho count of Naſlau, general 0! hi. 
numerous branches, which have the imperial army againſt tte lin 
their titles from the ſeveral Hungarians under Henry I. u an 
counties belonging to Naſſau, as 926, to John III. in 1494, 2 St: 
Naſſau-Dittenburg, Naſſau-Di- fourteen deſcents. In wh:ch time of 
etz, Naſſau Seigen, Naſſau-Ha- the counts of Naſſau by marri- BR et, 
damar, &c. Naſſau was made a ages acquired large poileſhors in (b 
Principality by Ferdinand II. in the Netherlands, Burgundy, &. ki 
165 3. This family has given as Vianden, Breda, Lock, &c BY fat 
not only a king to Great-Britain John III. count of Nailau-Dit- N. 
in the perſon of William III. but tenburg,had (by Elizabeth daugi- WF an 
8e 
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of Orange, who upon the revolt of the Netherlands, occa- 


foned by the tyrannical proceedings of their ſovereign, 
I, . Philip 


caſſel, and in right of her mo- 


ther counteſs of Catzeneliobo- 
gen) two ſons Henry and Wil- 


lam, between whom his terri- 
tories were divided; Henry had 


the poſſeſſions in the Netherland, 


and William thoſe in Germany. 
Henry (to whom Charles V. 


owed in great meaſure his ad- 


vancement to the imperial throne) 


being ſent by the emperor as 


& ſovereign of the Nethe lands inio 
France, to do homage for Flan- 
ders and Artois, was, (1515) 


with the conſent of Francis I. 


married to Claude de Chalons, 
only ſiſter of Philibert de Cha- 
lons prince of Orange, by whom 
he had a ſon called Rene or 


Renatus. Philibert dying wich- | 
out iſſue, left by will, the prin- 
cipality of O;ange to his ſiſter's _ 
ſon. Renatus, who alſo dying 


without heirs (1544), bequeath- 


ed his poſſeſſion to his couſin, 
ſon of his uncle William! 


namely, 


# Orange, born 1533. 


© Stadtholders of Friiezland. 


W.ILLTA M, ſirnam'd the Great, 


count of Naſſau, and by his couſin Renatus's will, prince of 
, He was ſon of William the elder, Who 
having embraced the reformed religion, and introduced it in- 
© to his territories, the emperor Charles V. took from him this 
his fon William, and educated him in the popiſh religion, which 
he profeſſed till the revolt of the Netherlands. He was many 
= years about the emperor's perſon, and by him made, at the 
age of twenty-two, generaliſſimo of his armies, When Philip II. 
would have ſubverted the conſtitution of the Netherlands, he 
being then governor of Holland, Zealand, &c. eſpouſed the cauſe 
of liberty, and became the founder of the republic of the United 
2 Provinces. In this he was greatly aſſiſted by his brothers Lodowic, 
Z Adolphus, Henry, (all three ſlain in battle without heirs) but eſ- 
pecially by John his ſecond brother, (b. 1535) to whom be 
L . part of his German dominions, with the title of count of 
Naſſau-Dietz. [This John count of Naſſau, and Stadtholder of 
Friezland, was anceſtor of ſeveral branches of Naſſau, viz. by 
bis ſon John, of the line of Seigen ; by his ſon George, of the 
line of Ditteoburg ; by his ſon Lewis, of the line of Hadamar; 
and by his third ſon Erneſt-Caſimer, of the line of Dietz, 
This Erneſt-Caſimer (b. 1573.) count 
of Naſſau-Dietz, was father of William Frederic (b. 1613.) fa- 

Z ther of Henry-Caſimer (b. 1657.), father of John-William Frizo 
(b. 1687, who being appointed heir of the houſe of Orange by 


king William III, affumed thac tile, and was diowned 1711,), 


i father of William-Charles Henry-F:izo, the prefent prince of 


Naſſau-Dietz and Orange, hereditary Stadtholder of Friezlard, 


- and choſen Stadtholder of Gelderland, Zutphen, and Gronin- 
ed (1722.), married (1733) to Anne, princels of Gicat-Britain ] 
: OY / Rug ſep "Eoiins William 
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Belgick liberties, and by his prudence and conduct, founded the 


Anne of Egmont (counteſs Buren and Leerdam) Mary, and Philip. 
William prince of Orange, who being ſeized at the univerſity of 
Louvain by the duke of Alva, was carried to Spain, arid confined 
there thirty years, before he was ſuffered to come back to the Ne- 


_ Tied to Emanuel nominal king of Portugal) and Maurice. By hi 


her, who had been a nun, he had fix daughters ; Juliana (married 
to Frederic IV. eleQor of Palatine) Iſabella, Catharina Belgica, 


wife Louiſa de Coligni, he had Henry-Frederic. After bis death, 


count of Naſſau, and, after his brother Philip's death, prince of N 
Orange, (b. 1567.) He was called ino action at ſeventcen years 


| della, wiſe of Henry Bennet earl of Cornelius, (lieutenant-general of the 
Arlington; Mauritia, wife of Colin Dutch infantry, lord. of Woudenbery); 
Linſey earl of Balcarras ; Charlotte, Maurice, (eaptain of the Dotch life- 


Holland); William Adrian, lord of Caroline; N 
Oayke, Zeift, &c, firſt nobleman of 5 


THE HISTORY 
Philip II. king of Spain, took up arms in defence of the 


William I. prince of Orange, was at laſt aſſaſſinated at Deſt 
(1584.) in the 57th year of his age. He had by his firſt wiſe- 


therlands, where he died without heirs 1618. By his ſecond wiſe 
Anne, daughter of Maurice, elector of Saxony, he had Emilia mat. 


third wife Charlotte de Bourbon, daughter to the duke of Monpen: 


Charlotta Brabantina, Charlotta Flandrina, Emilia. By hi, tourth 


Philip his eldeſt ſon being in Spain, he was ſucceeded in tle 


| Radtholderſhip of Holland and Zealand by his ſecond ſon, 


MAURICE?, pr 


of age, and remained at the head of affairs above forty years, from i : 
1584 to 1625, when he died. He was never married, but was iuc- 
ceeded in his eſtates and dignities bb ß | 
p. 


„ Maurice prince of Orange had by Tealand, famous for his embaſſies, e 


madame de Mechlin his miſtreſs, 1, (4d. 1925.) ; and Henry de Naſſau, bo E 
| William, (vice-admiral of Holland, being lord of Auverquerqur, had that ce 


Nain at Groll, 16a7.) 2. Lewis de firname. He was king William's [ 


Naſſau, lerd of Lecke, Odyke, Au- captain of the guard when prince of 
verquerque and Bererwert, who dying Orange, and maſter of the horſe when 


1668, left by his wife, counteſs of king of England, d. 1-02. By liabel 
Horne, five daughters and three ſons. yan Arſens, daughter of Cornelius lord 
The daughters were Emilia, wife of of Somerdyke, (who d. 1719-20.) thi 
Thomas Butler earl of Offory ; Iſa- Henry had ſive ſons; Lewis, (d. 1687 ); 


8 — yy 


lady of the bed-chamber to queen Anne, guards); Francis, (colohel of an Eg. 

d. 1702.); Anne-Elizabeth, wife of gliſh regiment of dragcons, killed 2t 
baron Rutenburgh, whoſe daughter Almenara in Spain); and Henry, the 
married George Earl of Cholmondley. eldeſt ſurviving ſen, created 14 Dec. 
The three ſons were, Maurice (cteated 1698, baron of Alford, viſcount Bo- | 


count of Naſſau by the emperor Leopold ſton, and earl of Grantham, lord- 


1679, whoſe deſcendents are nobles of chamberlain to her late mazefly goed: 


the. 


only a poſthumous ſon, viz. 


| ſtein, created May 10, 169 5, baron of 5 
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the republic of the United Provinces, the moſt powerful in 


Europe (b). This republic formed by the father, was eſta- 


HENRY FRE D ERIC NE: 
prince of Orange, ſon of William I. by Louiſa de Coligni, widow 


of monſieur de Taligni, b. 1584. The republic founded by his 


father, and eſtabliſhed by his brother, was by him brought to per- 


fetion, being after ſixty years wars acknowledged a free ſtate by 


the Spaniard. He died May 14, 1647. By Emilia de Solms, daugh- 


tr to John Albert count of Solms, (who came into Holland with 
the queen of Bohemia, and whom he married (1625.) by advice of 


his brother prince Maurice) he had four daughters; Louiſa, (mar- 
ried 1046 to Frederic- William, elector of Brandenburg); Henrietta- 
Emilia, (married 1648 to William-Frederic, count of Naſſau- 


Dietz, ftadtholder cf Friefland); Henrica Katherina, (married 


16;8 to George II. prince of Anhalt); Maria, (married 1666 to 
Lewis Herman, palatine of Simeren) ; and one ſon, namely, _ 


A WILLIAM 


prince of Orange, (b. 1626.) on whom the ſurvivorſhip of all 
| his father's dignities and employ ments was conferred by the ſtate. 
In 1641, he married Mary Stuart, eldeſt daughter to Charles I. king 
of Great-Britain. He died at the age of twenty-four, 1650, of 
| the ſmall-pox, ſoon after his attempt upon Amſlerdam, leaving 


* 


prince of Orange, and king of Great-Britain, (b. 1650.) Who 
leaving no iſſue by his wife Mary, daughter of James II. king of 

England, bequeathed the principality of Orange, &c. to his 
coulin and next heir male John-William Frizo, prince of Naſſau- 


Dietz, as was ſaid above. He died March 8, 1702. 1 


{b) The names of the ſeven proportion of 100 guilders, and 
provinces, that form the repub- the order in which their deputies 
to the ſtates-general vote, are 


lie, with their ſeveral rates to- 
wards the yearly expences of the as follows, 
g9vernment, according to the + HC 


1 Gelder. 


* Henry-Frederic prince of Orange Enfield, viſeount Tunbridge, and earl 
by a concubine Frederic of Naflau of Rochford, whoſe ſon William II. 
lord of Zuleſtein, killed at the battle earl of Rochford, died without heirs at 
of Voordam, ( 1672.) refuſing quarter. Almenara 1710, and was ſucceeded by 
He left by his wife Mary, daughter of his brother Frederic, who dying in 
fir William Killigrew, bart, of Corn- — 1737, Was ſucceeded by his ſon 


wall, William-Henry, Jord of Zule- illam-Henry, 


1 
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bliſhed by his ſecond ſon Maurice, and by his due fon 


5 lenry- Frederic brought to perfection, being acknowledge 


A Un | 


1 Gelderland, with the co. . 
of Zutphen, — —— 
2 Holland, with Weſt- 


12 3 


Frieſland or NorthHol- 58 6 24 


land, — — 


3 Zealand. — 9 38 


4 Utrecht, = —— — 5 16 8 
5 Frieſland, —— — 11 13 2 


— 8 3 1 0 3 It 3 
7 roningen, with t *$ 3 16 71 


Omlands, —— —— 
100 © 0 


It may not be improper to in- 


ſert here, a brief account of the 
nature and conſtitution of a re- 
public, ſo different from all o- 
thers; and which is to bear ſo 
large a part in the affairs of Eu- 
rope, throughout the following 
JJ... 
The Netherlands, or Low- 
countries, have been for many 
ages divided into ſeventeen diſ- 
tinct provinces; and were go- 
verned by ſo many ſovereigns, 
under the vatious titles of prince, 
duke, or count. The ſeveral 
conſtitutions of theſe provinces 
were much the ſame, being ori- 


ginally formed by part of thoſe 


northern ſwarms which over-ran 
Europe, and every where intro- 
duced a conſtitution, now gene- 
rally called the ſtates; under a 


fingle perſon limited by law. 


As by the aſſembly of the ſlates, 


the ſucceſſion when doubtful or 


conteſted was ſettled, laws made, 


taxes impoſed, peace or war de- 


clared; the uſe of this aſſembly 
was the principal privilege of the 
w-countries, 
and conſequently, they were al- 
ways very jealous of any in- 


inhabitants of the 


and 


croachment upon it. In procth 


of time, theſe provinces by ma- 
riages, ſucceſſions, or conqueſs 


were united in the houſe of Bur. 


gundy, under Philip the Good, 
Afterwards upon a marriage 
with the heireſs of Burgundy, 
they came to the houſe of Auf. 
tria, and in the perſon of the 
emperor Charles V. were incor: 


 Pora'ed with his dominions 0 


Germany, Spain, Italy, and the 

WAA | | 
In the height of his glon 

Charles V, not only reſigned the 


imperial crown to his brothe 


Ferdinand, but alfo the kingdon 
of Spain with the Netherlands, to 


his fon Philip, whom he hat 
two years before married 16 
Mary, queen of England. Pl: 


lip II. ſworn enemy of the rt 
formed religion, which now be. 


gan to ſpread in the Low-cour- 


tries, reſolved to extirpate here 
ſy in all his dominions, and u 


that end, introduced by viv- 


lence the inquiſition into the 
Netherlands; to which the jobs 
bitants had always refuſed to ſub- 
mit. Provoked at this, and 
many other incroachments 0 
their liberties, the provinces nil 


in arms, and headed by thx 
prince of Orange, waged wa 


with their ſovereign 3 which t 


length produced, in 1580, the ſa 


mous union of Utrecht, ihe 


foundation of the preſent repub- 


lic of the United Provinces, tht 


nature of whoſe government “ 


briefly this. 


The ſovereign authority of the 
United Provinces reſides in the 


| tates-general, or the ſtates 4 


each 


© general, 
ſides their week in turns. Neither 
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and treated with by Spain, as free and independent ſtates ; 


and their ambaſſadors ranked with the Venetian by the 
9 | treaty 


each province aſſembled in one 


place. But as this aſſembly 
(conſiſting of above eight hun- 


dred perſons) cannot meet with · 


out great expence and trouble, 


each province deputes a ſmall 


vumber of plenipotentiaries, (u- 


ſaally in all about thirty) who 
wich the greffier or ſecretary, 


conſtantly fit at the Hague, and 
are commonly called the ftates- 
Each province pre- 


tadtholder or governor, or any 


military perſon, can be a mem- 
ber of this aſſembly. Matters 


are here decided by the majority, 
except in caſes of peace and war, 


foreign alliances, raiſing or coin- 


Ing money, and particularly the 
ſovereignty and privileges of 


each province or member of the 
union. In all theſe the pro- 
vinces muſt all concur. Nor can 


they chuſe ambaſſadors, or an- 


ſwer foreign miniſters, (though 


ſent and received in their name) 
without conſulting the ſtates of 


each province, by their deputies, 
and receiving their orders: which 


indeed is alſo done in all affairs 
of great importance. Each pro- 


vince may ſend what number of 


Ceputies they pleaſe, as two, 
three or more; ſince the depu- 
nes of a province have but one 


vote. The ſovereignty of the 


territories ard places, conquered 
by the common arms, is likewiſe 
imbodied in the ſtates-general, as 


Boiſleduc, Breda, Bergenopſoon, 


de. and the places belonging to 


the Eaſt and Weſt India compa- 


mes, in Aſia, America, and 
. 5 


The reſolves of the tate:-go- 


neral arc executed by the coun- 
cil of ſlate, conſiſting of three 


deputies from Holland, two from 
Gelderland, two from Zeland, 
two from Friezland, one from 


Groningen, one from Utrecht 
and one from Overyſſel, in al 


twelve. The deputies preſide 
by turns, and may always decide 
This 
council propoſes to the ſtates the 
ways and means of raiſing forces 
and money, ſuperiniends the 


by plurality of voices. 


troops, fortifications, contribu- 
tions upon the enemy's country, 


paſipo:ts, and the affairs, reve- 
nues, and government of the 


laces conquered ſince the union. 


ſtimates of the expences of the 
enſuing year, are alſo drawn up 


by the treaſurer-general, (who 
has a ſeat here for life, with a 


deliberative voice} under the au - 
thority of the council, and a pe- 


tition preſented to the ſtates to 


demand the ſame of the provinces 
in the proportion above-menti- 
oned. Each province raifes what 
money they pleaſe, ſend in their 
quota to the receiver-general = 
(who has alſo a ſeat in the coun- 
ci] of ſtate) and convert the reſt. 
to preſent uſes, or reſerve it fo 


In a wor 


future occaſions. 


the council of ſtate diſpoſes of 
all money deſigned for extraor- 
dipary affairs, and gives orders , 
' (figned by at leaſt three deputies 


of ſeveral provinces and the 


treaſurer- general, and regiſtered 
in the chamber of accounts) for 
the whole expence of the ſtate, 
according to the reſolves of the 
ſtates-general. Ir muſt be ob- 
+ as ſerved, 
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treaty of Munſter. William II. ſon of Henry-Frederic (why 


had married the princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter of Charles J. 


ſerved, the council of ſtate for- 
merly repreſented the authority 
of the ſtates-general in their ab- 
ſence, and were judges of the 
proper time to convene them. 
But this power being abuſed un- 
der the earl of Leiceſter, the pro- 
vincial ſtates deſired of the gene- 
ral, that they might by deputies 
continue their aſſemblies under 
the name of ſtates- general, which 
has been done ever ſince Leicef- 
ter's leaving the government. 
The chamber of accounts e- 


rected ſor the care of the council 


of ſtate, to examine and ſtate all 
the accounts of the ſeveral re- 
ceivers, to controul, and regiſter 


the orders of the council of ſtate. 


This chamber is compoſed of 


two deputies from each province, 
who are changed every three 


years, and teſide at the Hague. 
The admiralty (divided into 


five colleges ; one in Amſterdam, 


a ſecond at Rotterdam, a third 


'at Horn, a fourth at Middle- 


burgh, a fifth at Harlingen) has 
the management of the ſea-af- 
fairs, and when a fleet is ordered, 


each college, (conſiſting of ſeven 


deputies, four from the province 
where the college reſides, and 


_ . . three named by other provinces) 
furniſhes their own proportion 


in all monies that are to be raiſed. 
Each province, being ſove- 


_ reign and independent, is go- 


'verned by its own laws and cuſ- 
toms, under the authority of the 
provincial ſtates; for inſtance, 
the ſovereignty of Holland js 


lodged in the ſtates of that pro- 


_ © vince repreſented by deputies 
from the nobles and towns, com- 


kin? 


poſing nineteen voices, of which 
the nobles have only the fit, and 
the cities eighteen, ſo many ſend- 
ing deputies to the ſtates. Theſe 
were Originally but fix, till Wil. 
liam I. prince of Orange, to 
ſtrengthen his authority, added 
twelve more. The former arc 
ſtill diſtinguiſhed from the latter, 


by being called the fix — ci 


ties, namely, Dort, Harlem, 
Delft, Leyden, Amſterdam, and 
Gouda. The nobles are repre- 
ſented by eight or nine of their 
body, and each town may ſend 


what number of deputies they 


pleaſe, fince they are maintained 
at their charge, and have but 


one vote. The provincial ſtate; 


of Holland ſeverally meet four 
times a year at the Hague, in 
February, June, September, and 
November, to order the affairs 
of the province. The penſione: 
of Holland has a place in all the 


aſſemblies of the province, and 


in the ſtates propoſes all affairs, 

athers the votes, and concludes. 

his office is of greit impor- 
tance, for the penſioner is as the 
preſident of the aſſembly, and 
generally for life, though he 
ought to be choſen or renewe! 
every fifth year, He is alway! 


one of their deputies in the ſtates- 
general. When there is a lladt- 


holder, and differences arife be- 


tween him and the ſtates, the 


penſioner is in a dangerous fituz- 
tion, of which Barnevel: and de 


Wit are terrible inſtances. There 


is likewiſe a provincial council 9 


ſtate compoſed of ſeveral dep! 


ties, one from the nobles, #"* 


one from sach of the principe 


to ws, 
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king of England, and been inveſted with the ſurvivorſhip of 
bis father's dignities of ſtadtholder and captain- general) be- 


towns; and but one from three 
of the ſmaller towns who chuſe 
him by tarn-. This ccuncil fit; 
conſtantly at the Hague, propo- 


ſes the matters of deliberation to, 


and executes the reſolves of, the 
provincial ſta es, who are con- 
vened by this council upon ex- 
traordinary occaſions. There 
ae alſo two chambers of ac- 
counts, one for the anciznt de- 
mean of the old courts of Hol- 
land, (but as the demean is be- 
gun to be ſold, this chamber 
will in the end be ſuppreſſed) the 
other manages the revenues of 
the province. Theſe charges 
a'e given as an honourable re- 
treat to perſons who are grown 
old, in the more laborious em- 
ploymen:s.. | | 


under the houſes of Burgundy 
and Auſtria, ſtill continue to have 
but one common judicature, ex- 
erciſed by two courts of juſtice, 


common to both provinces. The 
firſt conſiſts of a preſident, eight 
counſellors of Holland, and three 


of Zealand, with a greffier, and 
ſix ſecretaries. The other, called 
the high council, (to which there 
15 an appeal from the firſt in ci- 


vil, though not in criminal caſes) 

s compoſed of fix counſellors of 
Holland, and three of Zealand, 
a greffier and ſubſtitute. 


As the provinces are governed 
by their ſtates, ſo are the cities 


by their ſenators. For example, 


the ſovereign authority of Am- 


ſlerdam reſides in a ſenate of 
thirty-ſix, who (by a former 


reſolution of the burghers in a 


thority, the ſalary is 


ing 


general aſſembly) chuſe a new 
ſenator when one happens to die. 
And this cuſtom has prevailed in 
all the towns of the province, 


though with ſome difference in 
By the 
ſenate are elected the four bur- 
gomaſters, of whom three are 


the number of ſenators. 


choſen every year, and one ſtays 
in office two years. The burgo- 
maſter of the year before, preſides 
the firſt three months, after which 
the other three preſide by turns. 
T hovgh this office is of rome au- 


guilders a year. 
(who are the court of juſtice, in 
every town) are alſo annually 


choſen by the ſenate in this man- 


ner: The ſenate names eighteen, 


Ss out of which the burgomaſters 
Holland and Z:-aland, having 
but one ſtadtholder or governor, 


chuſe nine, for ſo many are there 


at Amſterdam. They are ſove- 
reign judges in criminal cauſes, 
but in civil, above ſuch a value, 
there lies an appeal to the pro- 


vincial court ot juſtice, In a 


ſentence of death they adviſe 
with the burgomaſters, but are 
not bound to follow their ad- 


vice. Under theſe magiſtrates, 


are the treaſurer of the city; the 
ſcout who ſeizes all criminals, 
and ſees the ſentence of juſtice 
executed; the perſtoner, who is 
a civil lawyer, verſed in the cuſ- 
| toms, records and privileges of 
the town, of which he informs 
the magiſtracy upon occaſion : 


He is a ſervant of the ſenate and 


burgomaſters, delivers their meſ- 


ſages, and makes their public 
harangues. 


maſters and eſchevins may be 
likened to our lord-mayor and 
ö 


ut 50 
The eſchevins 


Thus the burgo- 


aldermen, 
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ing diſguſted at the reſolution of Holland to diſmiſs prex 


part of the army, ſuffered himſelf to be ſwayed by vie. 


aldermen, the ſcout to the ſhe- 


riff, and the penſioner to the re- 


corder, The Ceputies to the 


_ provincial ſtates are choſen by 


the ſenate, among whotn one of 


the burgomaſters and the penſi- 
oners are commonly ſent 


As to the office of ſtadtholder 
jt muſt be obſerved, whilſt che 


United Provinces were under the 
dominion of Spain, there was a 
ſtadtholder or lieutenant general, 
overthe ſeventeen provinces, with 
inferior governors or ſtadthol- 
ders, over particular provinces. 
After the revolt, the ſupreme 


power, which before reſided in 


Pailip II. as ſovereign of the 
Netherlands, devolved upon the 
- wy goed, rage namely the power 


of making war and peace, raiſ- 


ing money and the like, whilſt 
the rights of the governors or 
ſtadtholders ſeemed to have been 
preſetved. For inſtance, Wil- 


liam I. prince of Orange, being 
at the time of the revolt, ſtadt- 


holder of Holland and Zealand, 
under the Spaniard, had his pow- 


er and authority confirmed to 


him by the ſtates of thoſe pro- 


vinces, now become ſovereigns, 
and was «allo made ſtadtho'der- 


general, as well as captain-gene- 
ral of the United Provinces after 
the union of Utrecht. 


After his 
aſſaſſination, prince Maurice was 


choſen ſtadtholder of Holland 
and Zealand, and after Leiceſ- 
| ters return to England, was alſo 


made ſtadtholder of Guelde:- 
land, Utrecht and Overyſſel, 
whilſt his couſin prince Willizm- 
Lewis of Naſſau-Deitz, was cho. 


ſen ſtadtholder of Friezland and 


| Gronirgen. 


lent 


The power ad 
rights of the ſtadtho!der wer, 
the command of the Jand and 
ſea-forces as captain-general and 
admiral, the diſpoſition of mili. 
tary poſts, the pardon of penal. 


ties and crimes, the election of 


a 


magiſtrates, upon the romina- 
tion of the towns, who preſented 
three, and he choſe one of them. 
But with all this he could neither 
raiſe nor diſbard forces, and for 
governors of frontier towns, he 
was to chuſe them out of perſons 


nominated by the ſtates. Ina 
word, he could not take the 


field, form a camp or ſiege, 
without the expreſs order of the 
ſtates; when the Radtholder or 


general of the union had any 


view which he thought to be ad. 
vantagious to the republic, and 
which ought to be kept ſecret, 
he deſired the ſtates to appoint 


two or three perſons to whom he | 


imparted his deſign, which being 
approved of, the ſtates without 


knowing the particulars, made 


the neceſſary preparations, and 
always ſent with him three or 
four deputies, to repreſent the 
Nate, and ſerve him for counſel- 


lors. But as for the council df 


war he formed it as he pleaſed, 
and was maſter of the military 
1 ; 
From the time of prince Mav- 
rice and his brother Fredenc- 
Henry, there were two ſtadthol- 
ders and generals in the eve! 
provinces, the princes of Orange 
of five, and the counts of Naſſau- 
Dietz of two, but the command 
in chief of the army belonged 
to the princes of Orange. 


. 


eat | 2 af bs | 
10. general to preferve the union, and oppoſe whatever might 
ent | 9 | diſturb 
nd The ſtadtholder in the aſſem- ing deſcended from families, who 

ne, blies of che ſtates-general or pro- have many times been conſtantly 

nd viacial, could only give his opi- magiſtrates in their native towns, 
nd nion, not vote. He was arbi- for many years, and ſome for ſe- 
ili. Witrator of differences between pro- veral ages. Their eſtates conſiſt 

al. Wvinces, a power founded upon in their ſalaries (which are ſmall) 
of Naa article of the union, which rents of lands, or intereſt of mo- 

ba. gave that right to the ſtadthol- ney. The nobles in Holland 
ted ders of che provinces. They are very few, moſt of the families 

m. bad a large patrimonial revenue, having been extinguiſhed in the 
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ent counſels, and under colour of a power from the ſtates- 
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her n lands, lordſhips, &c. in the long wars with Spain. Thoſe 
for row nces, which enabled them that remain, are in a manner all 
he No live with ſplendor and increaſ- employed in the military or civil 


om ed their authority, though in charges of the province or ſtate. 
Holland, they were not maſters They value themſelves more up- 
the of any town that ſent deputies on their nobility, than in coun- - 
ge, o the ſtates. In Zealand, they tries where it is more common, 
the had moſt power, where, of the and would not upon any conſi- 
or even votes of the provincial deration marry below their rank. 
ny Wi ſtates, they were maſters of three; The officers of the army live af- 
ad. None as firit nobleman, (the nobi- ter the cuſtoms of the nobles, as 
nd lity being extinct ia that pro- do many of the ſons of rich mer- 
ret, vince, they had ſome perſon to chants, who returning from their 
int repreſent them in the aſſemblies) travels purſue their pleaſures 
he che other two as marquiſſes of more than the ſervice of their 
ing ere and Hluſhing, But never country, or if they pretend to 
out WW vas the authority of ſtadtholder that, it is rather by the army 
xde greater than under William III. than the ſtate. All theſe are ge- 
nd prince of Orange, and king of nerally deſirous to ſee a court, 
„England. aal2de nad wiſh for the re- eſtabliſüment 
the The inhabitants of Holland, of a ſtadtholder. Temp. Le 
el- may be divided into boors, or Clere. OR, 
of Wy countrymen who cultivate the From this account it appears 
ed, land, mariners, merchants or the republic of Holland is ra- 
ry uaders. who fill their towns, ther an oligarchy, or ariſtocracy, 
renteeners, or ſuch as live in than a democracy ; for the . 
20- WW dheir cities upon eſtates formerly nates of the towns are filled us 
ic. acquired, nobles, and officers of by themſelves, the provincial- 
dl. be army, The renteeners have ſtates are choſen by the ſenate, 
en 2 liberal education, with a view and the deputies to the ſtates- 


| Chiefly to render them fit for the 


ſervice of their country, for out 
of theſe the magiſttacy of their 


| towns, their provinces, and their 
| Rate is generally compoſed ; be- 


general are elected by the pro- 


vincial, Thus the people have 


little or no ſhare in the govern= 


ment. The caſe is much the 
ſame in all the ſeven provinces. | 
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diſturb it, not only impriſoned fix provincial ſtates in the eat 


tle of Louveſtein, but raſhly marched an army againſt An. 
ſterdam, in order to ſeize and change the magiſtrates of thy 
city, by whom his meaſures were chiefly oppoſed. This ce. 
ſign being diſcovered by the Hamburgh poſt, who happenel 


to ride through the army in the night, the prince's mort. 


cation at his diſappointment was ſo great, that he retire 


from the Hague to his ſeat in the country, on pretence 
taking the diverſion of hunting, where being ſeized by a fe. 
ver, which was followed by the ſmall-pox, he died in the 


25th year of his age, The princeſs his wife was ſo ſtruck 
with this unexpected accident, that eight days after ſhe wa 
delivered of a fon when ſhe was but ſeyen months gone wit 


Child. : 


This fon was William Henry third prince of Orange of 


that name, and afterwards king of Great-Britain. The dil 
advantages under which he came into the world were ſo manj 


and ſo great, that there was no poſſibility of foreſeeing that 


he was born for the preſervation of the liberties not only d 


Holland and England, but of all Europe. His conſtitution, 


by reaſon of his untimely birth, was infirm. His private af 


| About four years aſter the 65 | 
nion of Utrecht, prince Willtam 
was aſſaſſinated at Delft, July 


13th, 1584. 'The murderer was 


obe Baithaſer Gerards, who in 
hopes of the reward, or of me- 
 Fiting heaven by killing the 


prince, had inſinuated himſelt 


into his family, under the name 
_ of Francis Guyer, ſon to a mar- 
tyr for the reformed religion. 


He had always the Huge not 


pfſalms in his bards, and was a 
conftant frequenter of ſermons, 
in order to conceal his deſigns. 


S 


By this n cans he was truſted by 
the prince, and ſent upon ſeveral. 
_ diſpatches. Ar the time of the 
murder, he was come for, a paſſ- 
port to go where the prince had 

ordered him, and finding a fit 
opportunity, ſhot him with a pit- 
10! loaded with three balls, of 
Ghich he inſtantiy died, with 


theſe words in his mouth, Lol 


have mercy on my ſoul, and 
the poor people.” Thus di 


the founder of the republic of 


the United Provinces, who (fays 
Maurier) made more noiſc in 


Europe, than all the kings of hi: 
time put together. 
rice his ſon erected for him 2 


Count Mau 


Delft, a marble monument, rot 
inferior to the moſt ſtately tombs 
in Italy. His murderer, who 1s 


rarked among the martyrs b 


the catholics, ſuffered in the 


27th year of his age his puniſh- 


ment with incredible conftancy: 
his right arm was burnt to the 
ſtump, and the fleſh of the muſcr- 


lous parts of his body torn of 
with hot-irons, without his es. 


prefling the leaſt fign of pa". 
An inſlance of the ſtrange effec: 
of "BR chuſiaſm and ſ uperſtition ; 
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fairs were in a bad condition; two great jointures to his mo- 
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ther and grandmother, beſides a large debt contracted. by 


his father for the aſſiſtance of his brother-in-law king Charles 
II. then in exile with the reſt of the royal family of Eng- 


land. As to his public affairs, his condition was ſtill worſe. 


His father's late attempt upon Amſterdam had raiſed great 


jealouſies of his family. A ſtrong party, with the grand pen- 


| fionary de Wit at their head, was formed againſt him and 


the ſtates of Holland, at the inſtigation of Cromwel, who 


dreaded the advancement of a prince fo nearly allied to the 
Stuarts, excluded him and his deſcendants from the dignities 
| enjoyed by his anceſtors ; and afterwards, to bar him from 


all hopes of ever being ſtadtholder, that office, by the per- 


| petual edict, was entirely aboliſhed, and the perſon choſen 
| admiral or captain-general was to renounce it by a ſolemn 


1654. 


oath, though offered him by the provinces themſelves. The 
French king, mortal enemy of his family, ſeized the prin- 


cipality of Orange, and demoliſhed the ſtrong citadel built 


by prince Maurice at a great expence. Such were the diſ- 
advantages the young prince had to ſtruggle with, and which, 
contrary to all appearance, he lived to ſurmount. Though 


his education, among his other misfortunes, had been much 


neglefted, the governor, impoſed upon him, ſcarce affording 


him a tutor of any tolerable learning or knowledge' of the 


| world, yet he ſoon became maſter of thoſe parts of mathe- 
matics which related to the military art; and learnt to 
| ſpeak Engliſh, French, and High-Dutch, almoſt as fluently 


as his own tongue. As he advanced in years, notwithſtand- 


ing the ſtrong oppoſition of the contrary party, his friends 


increaſed, and particularly among the clergy and populace. 


Ide firſt turn in his favour was his being choſen chief no- 


bleman of Zealand, after which he was introduced into the 


| council of ſtate, He paid a viſit to his unele king Charles 
II. in hopes of recovering the money which his father had 


1669, 


ſupplied him with in his diſtreſs, and to ſee what offices the 
king would do towards his advancement to the ſtadtholder- 
hip ; but inſtead of receiving any ſatisfaction in theſe points, 


be only diſcovered the king's inclination to popery (c). | 


However, 


J The king (lays Burnet) * broken among themſelves, ever 


dare him good words only, and “ fince they had broken off 


iried him in point of religion. from the main body, and 
ke ſpoke of all the proteſ- © wiſhed the prince would take 
tants, as of a factious body “ morepains, and look into thole 
3p . 1697 2-790 ee 
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However, what his uncle would not affiſt him in, was ob- 
tained by his friends at home. It was propoſed in fo many 
places, that he fhould have the ſupreme command of the 
fleet and armies, that de Wit,. who dreaded the name of 


ſtadtholder, and had been author of the perpetual edict, was 


no longer able to oppoſe the torrent. And the prince was 
declared admiral and captain-general, though by de Wit's 
management, it was done with ſuch limitations as were not 

_ eaſy to digeſt. The hardeſt condition was, that he ſhould 
bind himſelf by oath never to aſpire to the office of {tadthol- 
deer, nor accept it even though it ſhould be offered. But 
1672. when the war broke out with France in conjun&ion with 
England, and the French like a flood over-ran the United 
Provinces, all theſe limitations quickly vaniſhed, the oath 
bas diſpenſed with, the perpetual edict revoked, de Wit and 

his brother torn in pieces by the mob, and the prince reſto- 

| red to the dignity of ſtadtholder with full power, for the time, 
1674. of peace and war; and not longer after the ſame dignity, from 
which he and his heirs had been excluded for ever, was made 
hereditary in his family, and ſettled upon him and his ifſue- 
male. This turm, however great, was no more than what 

he had deſerved. He had made a ſtand againſt France, when 
bis country was on the brink of deſtruction, and in leſs than 

two years, had entirely changed the face of affairs. He had 

not only retaken Narden, but boldly marched up the Rhine, 

and ſeized Bonne, by which means he had cut off the ſup- 

plies ſent down by the French to their garriſons on the 
Rhine and the Iſſel, and opened a paſſage for the Germans 
into Flanders, which gave ſuch a diverſion to the progreſs of 

the French, that they abandoned the three provinces they 

were poſſeſſed of, in leſs time than they had conquered them. 

An alliance was alſo made with the emperor, and a peace 


Feb. 
1074- 
3 things better, and not be led 
by his Dutch blockheads.” 


The prince told this to Zuyleſ- 


tein, his natural uncle, but never 


ſpoke of it to any other e 
though 


_ nll after the king's death, 
he carried it always in his own 


mind, and could not hinder him- 
ſelf from judging of all the king's 


intentions after that, from the 


with the elector of Cologn and the biſhop of Munſter ; after 
which a ſeparate treaty was concluded with the king of Þ 
England, whoſe mediation was accepted by France, But a 


diſcovery he had then made of Wi 
his ſentiments. Nor did he. 


upon his not complying with that 


propoſition, expect any real a. 
ſiſtance from the king, but gene. 


ral interceſſions, which ſignified 


nothing, and which indeed w# 


all he obtained, The prince u 
about twenty at the time of th 
viſit. e = 
e that 


n - 
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that mediation was run out to a great length, the prince, 
whoſe governing paſſion was the depreſſion of France, at- 
© tacked the whole French army, commanded by the prince 
of Condé, and fought the famous battle of Seneffe, wherein 
be juſtly gained the eſteem of all the world, and of Conde in 


particular, for his conduct and courage (d). 
© the affairs of the ſtates had acquired the prince of Orange 
the affections of the people, to ſuch a degree, that he could 
have obtained whatever he deſired; and even the loſs of ſo 
important a place as Maeſtricht, was not at all charged to 
him (e). Indeed, it appears in the whole courſe of this war, 


(d) Conde's teſtimony of the 
prince was,“ that he had ated 
8 ** like an old captain in all, but 
only in venturing himſelf too 
much like a young man.” For 
which very thing that old general 
= himſelf was remarkable in that 
© day's action. In the beginning 
© of the battle the French had the 
advantage; but Conde puſhed it 
too far, and the prince of O- 
range engaged the whole army 
vich ſo much bravery, that it 
appeared, the Dutch army was 
now brought to another ſtate 
chan he had found it in. 
charged himſelf in ſo many 
places with too great a neglect 
of his perſon, conſidering how 
much depended upon it. He was 
once engaged among a body of 
French, thinking them his own 
men, and bid them charge: 
I they told him they had no more 
þ powder, 

miſtake, with great preſence of 
mind, got out of their hands, 
| and brought up a body of his 

my to charge them, who quick- 
hy routed them. The action in 
che afternoon recovered the loſs 
| that was made in the morning, 

aud poſſeſſed every one, with a 

high clieem of the prince of 

Id . 
range, The emperor's gene- 


He 


He, perceiving his 


This change of 


al 


Aug, 
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* ple's 


ral, Zouch, behaved fo ill, that 


the prince told his ſon at night, 


that his father had acted ſo baſe- 


1y, that, if it had not been for 


the reſpect he bore the emperor, 


he would have ſhot him through 


the head. By this and ſome 0- 
ther accidents, the battle was 


not deciſive, the loſſes being 
nearly equal, between fix and 
ſeven thouſand on each ſide. 
(e) After the battle of Seneffe, 
the prince in two enterprizes was 
He beſieged Mae- 
8 the only towa of the 
utch provinces, then remaining 


unſucceſsful. 


in the hands of the French, bur 


after two months endeavours to 


take it, Scomberg, (who in the 


mean time had beſieged and ta- 
ken Aire) marched an army 


through the heart of the Spani 
Netherlands, and unexpected 


came to the relief of the town. 


At his approach, the prince, 
whoſe army was weakened by 


ſickneſs and duty, was forced to 


retire, For this, it is ſaid, he 
never heartily forgave Scomberg, 


though he made uſe of his coun- 


cils and experience afterwards in 

the expedition into England, and 
the reduction of Ireland. At 
the battle of Montcaſlel againit 
the duke of Orleans, rein wud | 
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that the prince of Orange, even while ſo young and ſo litte 


practiſed in affairs, had ſo clear and fo juſt a view of then, lf 


that nothing could miſguide him, and that the bad proſped 
he had from the ill condition of affairs, did not frighten hin 


to accept of any mean or baſe conditions of peace. His fide- 
lity to his country and the public intereſt, was ſo fiym tha 


no private conſideration of his own could biaſs him, or in- 


deed be much conſidered by him (f). 

During the negotiations of Nimeguen, 
tion of England, the prince came over, and by the manage- 
ment of the earl of Danby, and Sir William Temple, bis 


under the mediz 


marriage with the princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter of his un- 


cle the duke of York, was concluded, to the univerſal ſati. 


faction of the proteſtant party, both at home and abroad; 


but to the great ſurpriſe and concern of the French king, 


who declared the duke had giv 
* greateſt enemy he had in the world.” (g) From 


by Luxemberg, after a ſharp diſ- 
pute, the firſt regiment of Dutch 
infantry began to break. The 
prince rallied them ſeveral times, 


| ſword in hand, and cutting the 


but at laſt was born down by 


the flight of his men, whom he 


was forced to reſiſt like enemies. 
He fell in among them with 


firſt croſs the face, cried aloud, 


„ Raſcal! I'll ſer a mark on thee 


<< at leaſt, that I may hang thee 
+ afterwards,” The prince was 


carried by the torrent of the run- 


aways, to the reſt of his troops, 
which yet made a ſtand; and 


with theſe he made a retreat that 


came little ſhoit of a victory. 


He alſo offered battle to the king 


of Fance when before Bouchain, | 


Which was refuſed. 
(.) Of this there are many in- 


ſtances. When, to allure him to a 


dependance on France and Eng- 


55 land, all the offers were made him, 


that cou'd be of honour and ad- 


1 vantage to his perſon and family; 


(particularly the propoſal of ma- 
king him ſovereign of the United 


king aſſured Lewis, that he hat 
made the match on deſign to o 


given his daughter to the 
99 7 ad 

this 

lime 


Provinces, under the protecbin 


of England and France, at: 
time too, when fo little of tix 
provinces was left, and what u. 
mained in ſo imminent danger, 
he always anſwered with yrea 
firmneſs, „ he would never be 


tray a truſt repoſed in him, 
nor ever ſell the liberty of tha 
country, Which his anceltor 
had ſo long defended.” And 
when the gl 

preſſed him much on the ſame 
head, and often ſaid ro him; 


e of Buckinghan 


Do not you ſec your count!) 


« jsloſt?” He replied, * 10 
„ ſee indeed it is in great dat. 


« ger; but there is a ſure Wi 


never to ſee it loſt, and that 


to die in the laſt ditch.” Ten- 
ple's Memoirs. Burnet. 

(g) Letters were ſent to dae 
king of France, from the kinp 
the duke, and alſo from ti: 
prince ; who had no mind to this 
piece of courtſhip, but was 0d. 
liged to it by his uncle. Th: 


$3" 


litte 
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eme the prince of Orange was looked upon as the head 


of the proteſtant intereſt in Europe, and the greateſt check 
to the overgrowing power of France, which he defired to 
ſee well bounded, but not deſtroyed. Having married the 


93 


preſumptive heir to the crown of England, the eyes of the | 
Engliſh were continually upon his proceedings, as were his 
upon their affairs, and upon the various ſteps of his two 


royal uncles. 
during 
neither he nor his princeſs were forgot by the parliament, 


Though little application was made to him, 
the reſt of king Charles's reign, yet he found that 


in the great ſtruggle about the excluſion of the duke of 


tended, that they ſhould fill the throne. 


Vork, his father-in-law ; upon whoſe death it was in- 


Though neither this marriage, nor any other motive could 
prevail with the prince to abandon the allies, and make a 


ſeparate peace with France; yet at length the French found 
means to accompliſh their ends, 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, and taking Ghent and Ypres, 
ſtruck ſuch a terror into the Dutch, that the ſtates reſolved 
on a peace at any rate, and the treaty at Nimeguen, after 
ſeveral years negociations, was at laſt finiſhed, according to 


* 


the terms preſcribed by France; though ſtrongly proteſted 


They ſuddenly attacked 


gage the prince, to be more 


| tractable in the treaty, that was 
| now on foot at Nimeguen. Mon- 


tague, the Engliſh ambaſſador, 
being called over ſoon after this 
for new inſtructions, Danby aſk- 
ed him, © how the king of 


France received the news of 


the marriage? He anſwered, 
* as he would have done the 
* loſs of an army, and ſpoke 


very hardly of the duke, for 
not acquainting him with it.” 
Danby anſwered, ** he wronged 


him, for he did not know it 
an hour before it was publiſh- 
ed, and the king himſelf not 
above two hours.” This was a 
maſter-piece inthe earl of Danby, 


who ſince he was duke of Leeds, 


has declared in print ** that he 


© would not ſuffer that part of his 


© ſervice to be buried * oblivi- 
© on.” For this the duke never 
forgave him. 


It muſt be obſer- 
ved, that notwithſtanding all this, 
Sir William Temple makes him- 
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ſelf the ſole agent in the ſucceſs 


of this affair, though according 


to the account, which the duke 


of Montague told Biſhop Burnet, 


Sir William Temple was not 


preſent, when the king was per- 
ſuaded to conſent to it, When the 
duke was ſent for by the king, 


when the prince came to them 


and the lord treaſurer, and when 


the princeſs was given to him. 
What makes this the more pro- 
bable, is, that Montague was 
known to be no frien 
lord Danby, and yet does this 
Juſtice to him. See Burnet, I. 


e 


to the 


againſt 
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Sept. 17. againſt by Denmark, Brandenburgh and Munſter (h). Thi 


was followed by a treaty between France and Spain, and 
another between the emperor and France, and thus the 
peace became general, though not at all agreeable to the 
prince of Orange's plan, who had all along inſiſted upon. 
the enlargement of a frontier on both ſides -of Flanders; 
without which, France, he affirmed, would end this wa 
only with a proſpect of beginning another with greater ad- 
vantage, after breaking the preſent confederacy. What 
the prince foretold was ſoon verified. For the French 
quickly began their incroachments, and claimed whole pro- 
vinces, by way of dependencies upon their new conqueſt, 
granted them by the late treaty (i). Not content with this, 


(b) After the orders for ſign- | 


Ing the treaty were ſent, the 


prince of Orange, by whom the 


peace was by no means approved, 
marched and attacked the duke 
of Luxemberg, before Mons; 
and notwithſtanding his advan- 
tageous ſituation, beat him from 
ſeveral poſts. This action hap- 


pened four days after the treaty 


was ſigned, but the prince having 
no intimation of it, nor orde:s 
to ſtop, thought he might take 
all advantages; as wiſhing, rather 
than fearing, to embroil matters. 


But the French were ſo tired of 
the war that no notice was ta- 


ken of this buſineſs, which an 


officer in the French army eſteem- 


ed © the only heroic action that 
had been done in the whole 
_« courſe of the war.“ 

prince having the next day re- 
ceived an account of the peace, 


communicated the ſame to Lux- 


emberg, who deſired an inter- 
view with the prince; which 
being agreed to, they met in the 
field at the head of their chief 
officers. Many civilities paſſed, 
and there was great curioſity 1n 


the French to ſee a young prince, 


who had made ſuch a noiſe in 


The 


dun, or upon the places yielded 


they 
the world, and who the day be 


fore, had given life and vigour 


to ſo deſperate an action as this 
battle of St, Dennis was univer- 
ſally deemed. It was believed 
by many, that the marquis de 
Grana, the Spaniſh General, inter- 
cepted the pacquets from Nime- 


guen, till the action was over; 


for Spain did not like the peace. 


During the battle, as the prince 


was engaged among the thickeſ 
of the enemies, a French captain 
was juſt poing to fire a piſtol at 
him, when M. de Averquerque, 
interpoſed and ſhot the French- 
man dead. The earl of Offory 
ſignalized himſelf in this batte, 
wich the Engliſh and Scots under 
his command. Fs , 

(i) It was pretended that in 
time of old, Alſatia, Lorrain, the 
counties of Chiney, Arlon, Vi. 


erton, St. Armond, all Luxem- 


berg (except the city of that 
name) divers villages and ſeig- 
nories in Germany, landes, 
Brabant, Haguenau and the 
country of Liege, did of juſt right 
belong to the king of France, 


as dependencies upon the bi 


ſhoprics of Metz, Toul and Ver- 


10 


ſome of the imperial cities. 
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they ſurpriſe Courtray and Dixmude, and lay ſiege to Lux- 
emberg. The prince of Orange, ever ready to aſſert the li- 


berties of Europe, came forth from his retirement where he 


had lived ſince the concluſion of the peace, and projeRted an 
alliance againſt France. 
ſtria was formed, wherein were engaged the emperor, 
WW Sweden, the ſtates of Holland, circle of Franconia, and 
But the French, after the tax- 


Accordingly the League of Au- 


ing of Luxemberg, (which the prince of Orange, with a June 29. 
ſmall army in vain endeavoured to relieve) having obtained 1684. 


their ends, propoſed a truce for twenty years; which was 
agreed upon by a treaty ſigned at the Hague. 


The king of France, now at peace with all his neigh- State of 


Avignon, and ſends Lavardin 


io bim by the treaty of Nime- 
| guen, In purſuance thereof, 
| were erected in France, two tri- 
| bunals of juſtice, one at Metz, 
and the other at Briſac, by the 
names of the chambers of re- 


umons, where the inhabitants 


and lords of all the forementioned 


Places were cited to appear, and 


| make their ſubmiſſion to the king 


of France, and in caſe of refuſal 


| "cre condemned for contumacy. 


to Rome, to brave his holi- 


Under ſuch pretenſions it was, 


that Straſburgh was ſeized and 


Lnxemberg beſieged, becauſe 


the Spaniards would not yield up 


ſeveral places in Flanders, which 
were thus claimed. The king 


of Spain, upon this occaſion, pro- 


claimed war againſt France ; but 
as the prince of Orange could, 


not prevail with the ſlates to give 


him timely afliſtance, he was 
forced to ſubmit. = 


bours, and in ſtrict alliance with king James, (who had foreign af- 
© ſucceeded his brother king Charles II.) reſolved to extir- fairs at the 
pate the reformed religion in his dominions. 
with letting looſe his dragoons, to live upon the Hugenots at 
| diſcretion, They were under no reſtraint but from rapes and 
murder. This was followed by the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, which proſcribed two millions of reformed, and 
drove above two hundred thouſand into foreign coun- 
tries, for refuge, leaving thoſe that remained to the mercy 
Jof an inraged clergy, to the barbarity of the intendants, and 
other officers (who on this occaſion ſeemed to have thrown 
off the common impreſſions of humanity) and to the cruelty 
of the dragoons. The principality of Orange, (then in 
poſleſſion of the prince of Orange, by the treaty of Nime- 
guen) was not only dragooned, but out of enmity to the 
_ owner, ſeized by the king of France, and united to the reſt 
of Provence; and all its rights, as a diſtin principality, 
g were ſuppreſſed, Whilſt hereſy was thus extirpating at 
@ home, the French king declares war againſt the pope, ſeizes 


He began revolu- 
LON, 


OtFrance. 


neſs | 
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(k) The regale is a right 
which the king of France has to 


enjoy the revenues of biſhoprics 
and archbiſhoprics, and vacant 
| ſees, till the biſhop and archbi- 
ſhop has taken the oath of fide- 


licy to the king, and the oath: 


be regiſtred in the chambe: of 
accounts at Paris. The King 

alſo, during the vacancy of a ſee, 
nominates to all the prebenda- 


ries and other dignities, and to 


-whatever benefices are in the gift 
of the biſhops and archbiſhops, 
except cures of pariſneaes. 


() In Rome, all thoſe of a 


nation put themſelves under the 
protection of the ambaſlador, and 
were uſually lodged in his neigh- 
bourhood ; pretending that they 
"belonged to him. So they ex- 
empted themſelves from the or- 
ders and juſtice of Rome, as part 


of the ambaſſador's family. The 


extent of houſes or ſtreets in 


which they lodged was called 


the franchiſes, which were be- 
come ſo great a part of the city, 
duhat the privileges of thoſe, that 
lived in them, were daily giving 
diſturbances to tbe courſe of 
juſtice, and were the common 


ſanctuaries of criminals, The 


pope reſolved to reduce the pri- 


vileges of ambaſſadors to their 


_ own families within their own 
Palaces. He began with the em- 
peror's and the king of Spain's 


therwiſe the expedition to EF 


ſafe for Holland, nor could 
have been propoſed eaſily to . 
ſtates. - Te on 


| neſs at his ſee. The regale (k) gave the firſt riſe to thiz 
quarrel, the franchiſes (J) inflamed it, and the pope's incl. 
nation for the emperor carried his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
indignation to extremity. By being thus employed, the 
king of France, except in the affair of Orange, had not yet 
openly violated the peace of Nimeguen, or the twenty years 
truce. But at length he pulls off the maſk, and, whilſt the 
emperor, relying on the late truce, was carrying on his i 
wars in Hungary, privately aſſiſts Tekely and his party with 
money, and by his agents encourages the Grand Seignor 


ambaſſadors, who quitted their 


p etenſions to the franchiles, 
provided the French did th; 


ſame. So the pope ſaid, as hi 


nuncio at Paris had no pi 
vilege but for his family, he was 


reſolved the French ſhould hare 
no more at Rome. This was fe. 
jected by the French, with gez 
ſcorn ; and the quarre]) rile þþ 
high, that France and Rome 
ſeemed to be in a ſtate of war, 
Laverdin was ſent ambaſſador to 
Rome, and the pope refuſing to 


{ee him unleſs he would renounce 


the franchiſes, he entered Rome 
in a hoſtile manner with ſome 
troops of horſe, tho” not in the 


form of troops, kept guard nf 


the franchiſes, and affronted the 
pope's authority on all cccafions 
The pope, in revenge, not on!) 
refuſed to conhrm the election 
of a coadjutor ta Cologn, by 
which means it became void b 
the death of the elector; but 4. 
terwards he got prince Clement“ 
election to Cologn judged in b 
favour, againſt cardinal F urſtes- 
berg, ſet up by France. Thus 
affronting the pope, the Fren® 
king's deſign, which be had beet 
long purſuing, was defeated; * 


land would not have been 


bl 


an inhumanity more than barbarian. A manifeſto was pub- 


ted, the prince of Orange's expedition ; 


viceible. Others ſor Le Con- 
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t5 continue the war, with the promiſe of a powerful diver- 
ſon, 1 his diverſion was accordingly made by the ſudden Septemb. 


irruption of the French into Germany. Philipſburg, Spires 1688. 
and Worms were taken, and theſe followed by thoſe of 
Frankendal and Manheim, and with the deſolation of the 
Palatinate. They drained, plundered, deſtroyed ſeveral 
cities of the empire, burnt the palaces of the princes, pil- 
aged the churches, and committed a thouſand inſtances of 


liſhed by France againſt the emperor, which by all who had 
conſidered the rights of peace and laws of war, was looked king 
upon as one of the moſt avowed and ſolemn declarations, that james. 
ever was made of the perfidiouſneſs of the French king, wo 
ſeemed plainly to intimate, that he thought himſelf tied by 
no peace, but might, upon any ſuſpicion of his neighbours, 
begin a war when he pleaſed. Hence may be dated the be- 
ginning of the great war, which laſted till the peace of Ryſwick. 
To this height of power and inſolence was the French 
monarchy grown, and Lewis le Grand (m) ſeemed as it 
were reſolved to give law to all Europe. He had uſurped 
an abſolute power over the eſtates, perſons, and conſciences 
of his ſubjects, and had a mind to extend it alſo over his 
neighbours and enemies. And indeed, what but the revo- 


lution in England could poſſibly have ſtopped the progreſs of 
his deſigns, ſupported as he was by his alliance with England. 


Whether this invaſion of Germany, in open violation of the 


rreaty of Nimeguen, was to break the meaſures of the prince 
Wot Orange, and hinder his expedition into England, or to 


perform his promiſe to the Turk, or to oblige the empire and 


elpecially the Emperor to convert the twenty years truce into 


a treaty of peace, which might hinder Germany from leagu- 


ing with Holland, and the prince of Orange, or whatever 


other deſign the French king might have, it ſerved only to 
iender him more odious to the empire, and haſten the alliance 
againſt him; and was ſo far from retarding, that it promo- 
* by marching 
his troops towards the Upper Rhine, the French king had 


made it impraQticable to tranſport an army into England, or 


| (m) After the king of France's querant. Some, in imitation of 


return from his expedition in Charlemagne, for Lewis le 
162, a ſolemn debate was held Magne ; others for Maximus: 
at Paris, what title ſhould be gi- but as Tre'-Grand or Maxime 
ven hm. Le Grand was thought did not ſound ſo well, Le Grand 
too common, Some were for In- was pitched upon at l:ſt. 


8 | to. 


Vet. . 


Emperor's 
letter to 


Would have been deeply involved in a civil war. And ther 
fore, he was the leſs concerned that his offer of troops wa 
_ refuſed by king James, and the more eaſily induced to pro 


volution compleated, without any effuſion of blood, and! 
prince advanced to the throne of England, that was res 


State of 
Spain. 


life. The council of Madrid uſed their utmoſt endeavoun 


reign courts, and able governors in the provinces ; Fran 


Spain, on the contrary, daily declined ; and under the reig 
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to ſend a ſufficient force into Cologn, to alarm the Dutc, 
It is true, he never imagined, that an expedition whid 
ſeemed almoſt deſperate, could have ſucceeded in fo ſudde 
and ſurprizing a manner. He expected, and in all appex: 
ance very juſtly, that king James would have been able y 
make a great diviſion in the nation, and that the kingdon 


n 
Ne 


Fre 


ſecute his deſigns that winter in Germany, not at all doubt 
ing but he ſhould come in good time the next ſummer ty 
king James's aſſiſtance, who would then, he thought, be for 
ced to receive aid from France on any terms. But to hi 
great diſappointment as well as mortification, he ſaw the u 


lutely bent to check, to the utmoſt of his power, the progrel 
of his ambitious deſigns. _ i | 
In proportion as France grew every day more powerlu, 


of an infirm king ſeemed, like him, to be without ſtrength « 
to ſupport the ſinking ſtate ; but when the head is dying, tit 
reſt of the members ſtrive in vain to uphold the body. | 


was to no purpoſe, that able miniſters were employed in f. 


had always the aſcendant. The marquiſſes of Grana ai 


Caſtanaga, ſucceſſive governors of the Spaniſh Netherlan6W. 


| Father 
Orleans, s 


ed their endeavours, and uſed all poſſible arguments to dras 
off king James from France; and, if that king's hiſtoria 


at leaſt, the fincere deſire of Spain, to ingage him to breat 
was no money to raiſe new levies, or to pay thoſe already ® 
of Spain, and ſecure of England, during the reign of Jams 


II. was preparing in concert with him for the invaſion 6 
Holland, and the Spaniſn Netherlands. Nothing therefore 


ES: 


were good generals, as well as good politicians, They bs 


their agents at king James's court, and themſelves negotiate 
in Flanders, with all poſſible zeal and capacity. Ronquila 
his catholic majeſty's ambaſlador at London, who is aid 
know the Engliſh genius and conſtitution, ſtrenuouſly back 


is to be credited, he went fo far, as to offer to aſſiſt him 
obliging the parliament to approve of his meaſures, provide 
he would but accede to the league of Auſtria, which ſhow 
with the French king. But as troops were wanted, and ther 


foot, France, well acquainted with the wants and weaknel 
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ould happen more fortunately for Spain, than the revolution 


m 1 England; without which, in all appearance, the loſs of the 
1 Netherlands would have been unavoidable. . 


French arms, and their encroachments on the 


greatly alarmed when they found that the taking of Luxem- 
burg by the French king was connived at by king James, 


two monarchs, they plainly perceived their deſtruction was 
inevitable, unleſs timely prevented. Wherefore, as ſoon as 


f thoſe he ſhould take with him, they readily furniſhed an 
army and fleet for an expedition, on the ſucceſs whereof, 
their ſafety ſo viſibly depended, and which, however dange- 
ous it appeared, was the only means to ſave them from ruin. 
do great reaſon had the United Provinces to rejoice at a revo- 
ution which freed them from ſuch dreadful apprehenſions, 
nd would be a ſtrong bulwark for the future againſt the com- 
on enemy of Europe. bn 


evolution took place, ſeventeen of which had been ſpent in 
# conſtant oppoſition of the pernicious ſcheme (formed by 
Richlieu and purſued by Mazarine) of making France the 


: . Neat of univerſal empire, and of enſlaving all Europe. Lewis 
8 * e Grand had made ſuch a- progreſs in this ſcheme, that it 
*. yould probably have ſucceeded had it not been for the great 


becks it received from king William, whilſt prince of 
range. As that prince had made the humbling of France 
he great buſineſs of his life before the revolution, ſo after his 


Wat it was the ſole means of preſerving the proteſtant reli- 


bim earneſtly endeavouring to finiſh and complete the new 
Jettlement in church and ſtate in the beſt manner he could, 
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The United Provinces ſaw with terror the progres of the Of the U- 
etherlands, nited Pro- 
ſince the concluſion of the peace of Nimeguen. They were vinces. 


but when they diſcovered the private alliance between the 


their ſtadtholder had ſecured the elector of Brandenburg in 
is intereſt, and concerted meaſures with Cologn, Hefle and 
Luxemburg, for a ſupply of troops if required, in the room 


King William was thirty eight years of age, when the Abſtract 


of king 
William's 


reign to 


the peace 
of Ry(- 
wick. 


2dvancement to the Britiſh throne, we ſhall ſee him ſtill vi- 
oroully proſecuting the ſame deſign, in a thorough belief 


pion, and the liberties of Chriſtendom. But firſt we ſhall ſee. 


2 amidſt the oppoſition of thoſe who thro” principle, prejudice, 
16 party, or diſappointment, clogged all his meaſures We 
ig bim purſue the abdicated king into Ireland, and oblige 


Dim to retire once more into France, and that kingdom to 5 
Feturn to the obedience of the crown of England. We 


wr mall ſee him eſcape from the plots and conſpiracies of his 
. nemies at home, and abroad. We ſhall ſee him declared 


1 | Generaliſſimo 
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_ equally conſpicuous. - 


he had ſome failings which were an allay to his virtues, it 


hardly ſupport himſelf at home; whilſt he was the admiratio! 
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generaliſſimo of the confederate armies, expoſing himſelf v 


great perils, in voyages and battles ; and croſſing the (ex 
whenever his preſence was neceſlary at the head of the ar. 
mies, or at the public aſtemblies in Holland and German 
We ſhall ſee him exerting all his courage and firength, ty 
humble the pride of France, under the greateſt difficulties, 
Spain quite exhauſted will affift him but feebly, whilſt the 
forces of Holland are employed in the defence of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands. The emperor, attacked by the Turks, and the 


Hungarian malecontents will ſend but weak armies on the 


Rhine, and the princes of the empire, will be either fo ſlow, 
or ſo disjointed, that their aſſiſtance will be inconſiderable. 
We ſhall ſce king William by his ability, conſtancy and tt 
ſolution, ſurmount all theſe difficultie:, and make head + 


gainſt an enemy ſuperior to him in the number of his troops, 


and more fo, in the union of his generals; till Lewis, 2 


prehenſive of being obſtructed in his grand, tho? as yet ſecret 


deſign upon Spain, gladly conſents to a peace, concluded # 
Ryſwick in 1697. Thele in general are the events of th 
firſt nine years of king William's reign ; throughout whid 
his moderation and clemency, his wiſdom and valour, wer 
And what is very uncommon, |: 
brought with all his virtues, not one vice to the throne (1 
He was addicted neither to wine, nor women; nor did ire. 
ligion or pride make any part of his character. It is true 


was ſo intent upon the war, and the humbling of Franc 
which he thought abſolntely neceſſary for the ſafety of Eu: 
rope, that he was not ſo careful of his government at 
ſhould have been. The diſguſt this raiſed, being improv 
by men of ill deſigns, ſo perplexed his affairs, that he coul 


of all abroad. He was allo of fo reſerved and ſilent a tem. 
per, (which had been heightened by his education, when al 


his words and actions were narrowly watched) that it mad: 


him averſe to talking in company, and very hard of accels 
This was by no means agreeable to the Engliſh nation, a 


+," Biſhop Burnet ſays indeed, 
he had no vice but of one ſort, 


in which he was very cautious 
and ſecret. What this vice was, 
he has left the world to gueſs, by 


which means, the wortt fort of 


vice is, at lealt by his enemies, 


fixed upon him, thovgh in er 


ſame biſhop after his death, 4 


| end of his reign. 175 


preſs contraciction to the tel 


therefor 


came to town only on council- days. 
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therefore many endeavoured to perſuade him to be more vi- 
ſible, open and communicative. He ſeemed reſolved to fol- 
low their advice, but his ill ſtate of health, increaſed by his 
long ſtay at St. James's, without his uſual exerciſe of hunt- 
ing, of which he was very fond, made him give way to his 
natural diſpoſition; and he became rather more retired and 
leſs acceſſible than before. 
on the throne, he went to Hampton court, from whence he 


and diverſions of a court diſappeared, which gave great diſ- 
content. The queen, who was affable and lively, endea- 


wanting in the king, but when ſhe was found not to meddle 


pin buſineſs, though all were pleaſed with her, yet few came 


to make their court to her, as but few found their account 
in t. 1 | | 


pliſhing the king's marriage with the queen, and heartily 


concurring in the revolution from the very beginning, aton'd 


In a few days after he was placed 


So that the face, gaiety, 


voured by a great vivacity and chearfulneſs to ſupply what was 
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King William's firſt care after his advancement to the 1688.9. 
throne, was to ſettle a privy- council (o) and appoint a mi- A new 
mltry. The earl of Danby, created marquis of Carmarthen, privy- 
{vas made preſident of the council. He had by his accom- council | 
and mini- 
itry ſet- 
tled. 


Pro. H. I.. 


- 


.elb, 


i in ſome meaſure for his proceedings under Chatles IT. He 

% ſaid to have puſhed for the treaſurer's ſtaff, a poſt he had 11. 342. 
lte formerly enjoyed, but was refuſed by the king, who was Royer. 
rut, Hreſolved the treaſury ſhould be in the hands of commiſſion- Re 

He WM (p). The privy ſeal was given to Lord Halifax, who for. 

D e . TS ob _ zealoully 


e The names of the privy- 
"oh bunſellor, were as follows ; his 
ou Oy al hiphneſs George prince of 


Wermark, William Sancroft, 
em echdiſhop of Canterbury, Henry 
1 al 5 mpton biſhop of London, 
a4: duke of Norfolk, Charles 
aarquis of Wincheſter, George 
Marquis of Halifax, Thomas eat! 


odery carl of Oxford, Charles 
1 v1 of Shrewſbury, Charles earl 
of Dorſet and Middleſex, W1!- 


I | 

9 5 earl of Bedford, John earl 
1 Bath, Charles earl of Maccleſ— 
the pd, Daniel earl of Nottingham, 


[{ homas viſcount Falconberg, 


' Danby, Robert ea:lof Lindſey, 


Males viſcount Mordaunt, Fran- 


cis viſcount Newport, Richard 
viicount Lumley, Philip Lord 


Wharton, Ralph lord Montagu, 


Henry lord Delamere, John lord 
Churchill, Mr. Bentinck, Mr. 


Henry Sidney, Sir Robert How- 
ard, Ent. Sir Henry Capel, knr. 


Mr. Henry Pow!e, Mr. Edward 


Ruſſel, Mr. Hugh Goſcawen, and 


Mr. Richard Hampder, to whom 


were added on the twenticth of 
February, Thomas Wharton, eſq; 


and Sir John Lowther, of Low- 
ther, bart 2 

(p) Sir John Rereſby, bart. 
ſays, that he certainly hd been 
in hopes of being advanced to 


the office of lord treaſurer ; but 
| | being 


G3 
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„ ces thither before now. 
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zealouſly promoting all the ſteps that were lately made {4 


the king, was hated by the tories, and for his oppoſition 1, 


being diſappointed in this, he 
was obliged to take up with the 
poſt of preſident of the council, 


which was of great honour and 
credit, though very ſmall profit. 


However, hi; lordſhip had not 
been above a fortnight in his 


polt, © before | found him (ſays 
Sir John)extremely cooled with 
regard to affairs, as then ma- 


** naged. He ſaid, that being 
© embarked with his all, he was 
« ſorry to ſee things no better 
« conducted: that Ireland was 
„ jn a manner become invincible, 
6 by our neglect of ſending for- 
That 
„with regard to this, and other 


% material points, equally un- 
« heeded, he had been preſſing 


« the king to a degree even of 
« incivility. That he had told 


his majeſty, he plainly ſaw, 
« he did all he could to encou- 


rage the preſb)terians, and to 
4 diſhearten the church, which 


could not but be abſolutely 
« prejudicial both to himſelf and 


4 the government; though he, 


nat the ſame time, obſerved, 


that his majeſty interfered but 


little in councils, being pre- 
«« vented therefrom, partly by 
*« inclination, and partly by want 


„of health. Indeed the king 


looked but ill, and the difh- 


** culty he laboured under in 
' ſwallowing, ſeemed to foretel 

him a man of ſhort continu. 
*« ance in the world. His lord- 


8 ſhip further told me, that he 
had been appointed preſident | 


of the council quite againſt his 
'* will, after the king had de- 
clared he could not give him 


the 


the ſtaff of treaſurer, deter. 
„ mined, as he was, that the 
* treaſury ſhould be in the han; 
* of commiſſioners. That he 
* had been offered to be ſects. 
„ tary of ſtate and preſident; 


dat the ſame time; and that be 


« had declined the fiiſt, Thy 
* all he aſked of the king i, 
« himſelf was a patent, to which 
he had a right by a forme 
grant; and that he would 200 
„be pleaſed to gratify ſome 
„ gentlemen, who had, upon tte 
« revolution, joined him in the 
&« north. In fine, that the king 
% had told him, it would be by 


no means for his intereſt tobe 


« out of all buſineſs; and tha 
he had, in a manner, force: 


n the 3 upon him, 


«© His Jordliip expreſted him! 
* doubtful of the continuance cf 
affairs, as they now ſtoog; 
« and informed me, that kin 
„ James had ſent down 1 
„him into the north, offering 
to throw himſelf into his hand; 
* before he went away. To 
„ this, he ſaid, his anſwer wa 
by Charles Bertie, who brought 
the meſſage, that his own 
force, which he depended u 
“on in the north, was not {u*- 
* ficient to truſt to; but that if 


* his majeſty would bring a cor. 


“ ſiderable party with him, and 
come without his papilts, be 
*© would ſooner loſe his life ihan 
„che ſhould ſuffer the leaſt in. 


jury. But that the king ba. 
ing no mind to part with tt 


Romans, would not come, 
** His lordthip then ſaid, that! 
* the king would but quit I 
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the bill of excluſion, was not beloved by the whigs. The 
affair of ſurrendering up the charters, and the remiſſneſs in 


| relieving of Ireland, were alſo charged on him. He had for 
ſome time great credit with the king, but lord Carmarthen Burner 
| not being able to bear the equality, or rather preference that | 


ſeemed to be given him, brought on a ſtorm that quickly fell 
on him. The earl of Devonſhire was made lord ſteward of 
the houſhold, and the earl of Dorfet, lord chamberlain. As 
they were both whigs, the houſhold was made up of ſuch, 
except where there were buyers for places, which were ſet 


6c 
«6 
«6 
«6 
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10 
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6 


6c 


«6 
10 
40 


papiſts, it migh: poſſibly not 
be too late yet for him. He 


then obſerved, that the duke 


of Gordon, a papiſt, and go- 
vernor of Edinburgh caſtle, 
the only magazine in Scot- 
land, who was lately ready 


and willing to ſurrender it to 


any body, now held it out 


* obſtinately for king James; 


and that the diſcontents in 
England grew greater and 
greater daily. | 
fleted on lord Halifax, the 


king, and all about him, as 
« molt ſtrangely infatuated wich 
notions of their own ſecurity ; 


and particularly animadverted 


on the laſt mentioned lord, 
for inſiſting with ſuch violence“ 


in a ſpeech of his, that the 


' prince ſhould be intitled legal 
and rightful king of this realm, 


(which, I ſuppoſe, the lord 
Hallifax did with a view of 
continuing the old oaths of al- 


legiance and ſupremacy, and to 
obviate all ſcruple abouttaking 
the new) ſaying, it was mere 
nonſenſe; for that had the 


pron of Wales been made 
ing, he could never have 
been deemed our lawful ſo- 


vereign, while his father Jiv- 


d. — But his lordſhip ne- 


vertheleſs appeared very ſeri- 
ous and urgent about the le- 


He then re- 


exact in the particulars of this 


be ſo very undiſguiſed with 
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gality of taking the new oaths, 
and condemned the biſhops 
for their ſqueamiſhneſs in that 
reſpect, though they them- 
{elves had ſo large a hand in 
bringing about this great and 
extraordinary change; and 
thereupon quoted lord Not- 
tingham's ſpeech, who in the 
houſe vi lords, had obſerved, 
that though he had never in 
the leaſt conſented to this re- 


volution, but had with all his 


might oppoſed the prince's 
acceſſion, as contrary to law; 
yet ſince his highneſs was 
here, and we muſt owe our 
protection to him as king de 
facto, he thought it but juſt 
and legal to ſwear allegiance 
to him. I have been the more 


converſation, to give the bet- 
ter inſight into the thoughts 
of the greateſt men upon this 


* occaſion ; though I wondered 


his lordſhip would venture to 


me; but he was fure I would 
not betray him, though even 
to lord Hallifax.” See me- 


oirs of Sir John Rereſby, laſt 


governor of York, containing 
ſeveral remarkable tranſaCtions 
from the reſtoration to the revo- 
lution, p. 321, &c. 
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Burnet, 


groom of the ſtole and privy purſe, He continues for ten 
years, to be entirely truſted by the king, and ſerved him with 


ceſter, and to Algernon Sidney, beheaded by king James, 


illneſs, both night and day, ſor hold. monſieur D! een, 
ſixteen days. After which hav- meſter of the horſe, the lord 
ing leave to go home he imme- Nlontague, maſter of the greit 
ately fell kick of the tmall-pox w ardrube ; monſteur Zoylelein 
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to ſale. And though the king ſcemed to diſcourage ſuch 
practices, yet he did not encourage propoſals for deteQiny 
them. Mr. Bentinck, afterwards earl of Portland, was made 


great fidelity and obſequiouſneſs, but could never bring him- 
ſelf to be acceptable to the Engliſh nation (q). Mr. Sidney, 
made firſt lord Sidney, and then earl of Rumney, was made 
one of the gentlemen of the king's bed-chamber, and aſter. 
wards ſecretary of ſtate, lord lieutenant of Ireland, and in 
other great poſts. The king's chief perſonal favour lay be. 
tween Bentinck and him. He was brother to the earl of Lei. 


He was the man who had the ſecret of all the correſpondence, 
that was before the revolution, between the prince of Orange de 
and his party in England, and the conduct of that whok ne 


affair was, by the prince's own order, chiefly depoſited in bis bi. 


hands. He was a graceful man, and had lived long at coun, af 
where he had ſome adventures that became very public. He 

was a perſon of a ſweet and careſſing temper, had no ma. th 

lice in his heart, but too great a love of pleaſure. He had pi 

been ſent envoy to Holland in the year 1679, where he en- fr 

| tered into ſuch particular confidences with the prince, that {MW cc 

he had the higheſt meaſure of his truſt and favour, that any {WM © 

_ Engliſhman ever bad. Marſhal Schomberg was made mafte: {W tc 

ol the ordnance. Be had been of great ſervice to the king in Wl © 

his expedition into England, and the king had been very eat. #c 

neſtly preſſed to bring him over with him, both becauſe of the * 

great reputation he was in, and becauſe it was thought to be © 

a ſecurity for the king's perſon, and to the whole deſign, to { 

have another generaf with him, to Won all WOu.d ſubmit t 

in caſe of any accident (r). 1 h 

The { 

| ( 

— 6 5 The king's affedion to and was in great danger of tis 0 

Mr. Soncinak, may te dated from life I 


the time of his having the ſmall- () he relt of the houfheld 


pox, in 1675. Bentinck, then were lord viicount Newport, 
gentleman ot hi, bed-chamber, treaſurer of the houthold, M. 
though he had vever had that Wharton, comptrotler of the 
diſtemper, attended his maſter houſhold, Si John Louthet, 
during the who'e courſe of his vice- chamberlain of the hol 


ual 4 


| Viltthire, ſon to the marquis of 
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The earl of Shrewſbury was declared ſecretary of ſtate, The earls 
and had the greateſt ſhare of the king's confidence, He had ofShrewſ- 
heen educated a papiſt, but had renounced that religion bury and 
upon a very critical and anxious inquiry into matters of con- 1 vegas. 
troverſy. Some thought, that though he had forſaken po- arenas 
ery, he was too ſceptical, and too little fixed in the prin- of fate. 
ciples of religion. However, he ſeemed to be a man of 
great probity, and to have a high ſenſe of honour. He had 
no ordinary meaſure of learning, a correct judgment, with a 
ſweetneſs of temper, that charmed all who knew him. He 
had ſo great a command of himſelf, that during all the time 
he continued in the miniſtry, no perſon was heard to com- 
plain of him, except for his ſilent and reſerved anſwefs, with 
which his friends were not always well pleaſed. His modeſt 
deportment gave him ſuch an intereſt in the king, that he 
never ſeemed ſo fond of any of his miniſters, as he was of 
him. His method was only to lay in general the ſtate of 
affairs before his majeſty, without preſſing too much. | 
It was for ſome time under conſideration, who ſhould be 
the other ſecretary; at laſt the earl of Nottingham was 
pitched upon for that poſt. He had ſtood at a great diſtance | 
ſrom the court all king James's reign, and though a privy- 


| counſellor, never went to the board. When the prince of 


Orange's coming over was propoſed to him, he firſt agreed 
to it, but afterwards refuſed to proceed any farther. How- 


ever he declared, that though his principles reſtrained him, 


ſo that he could not go on, his affection would make him 
wiſh well to the cauſe, and would be fo far a criminal as 
concealment could make him. Accordingly he oppoſed the _ 
ſettlement with great earneſtneſs; but always ſaid, that 
though he would not make a king, yet, upon his principles, 
he could obey him when made, better than thoſe, who were 
ſo much for making one. The tories apprehended, that the 
oppoſition, which they had given to the king's advancement, 
and the zeal, that the whigs had ſhewn for it, would alie- 
nate him from them, and throw him into the others hands, 


maſter of the robes; the biſhop Wincheſter, lord-chamberlain to 

of London, dean of the chapel; the queen; John Howe, eſq; vice- 

the lord Lovelace, captain of the chamberlain; Mr. Villiers, great 
gentlemen penſioners; the duke maſter of the horſe, and the 

of Ormond, the earl of Oxford, counteſs of Darby, ſiſter to the 

the lords Mordaunt, Lumley and duke of Ormond, firſt lady of 
Churchill, gentlemen of the the bed-chamber, and groom of 
king's bed-chamber ; the earl of the ſtole to her majeſty. ALTA 


from 


ö 
1 
| 
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from whom they could expect no favour, but ſevere retyr;, 
for the hardſhips they had put on the whigs, the latter en 


of king Charles II's reign. Theſe apprehenſions grew daily 
amongſt that party, and made them begin to look back tc. 
wards king James. It was therefore thought adviſable, i; 
order to avoid exaſperating fo large a body, to employ the 


ear] of Nottingham. The great increaſe of buſineſs in 


chancery having led many to apprehend, that it was to 
much to be truſted with one perſon, it was reſolved to put 
that court into commiſſion, and the carl was propoſed to be 
the firſt in the commiſſion, but he refuſed it, and accepte 


of the place of ſecretary of ſtate. This gave as much fati(. 


faction to the tories, as it begot diſtruſt in the whigs. The 


| tories hoped for protection and favour by this means; they 
| reckoned, that he would infuſe all the prerogative notions 


into the king, and give him ſuch a jealouſy of every ſtep, 
that the whigs ſhould make in their prejudice, that from 
thence his majeſty would fee cauſe to ſuſpe& all the ſhew <> 
kindneſs, that they might put on towards him, when at the 


ſame time they were undermining ſome of thoſe prerogatives, 


for which the earl ſeemed to be ſo zealous. This had a great 


effect on the king, who being ignorant of the conſtitution, 
and naturally cautious, ſaw reaſon enough to diſlike the heat 
he found among thoſe, who expreſſed much zeal for him, 


but who appeared, at the ſame time, to have it with a great 
mixture of republican principles. They, on the other hand, 


were much offended at the employing the earl; and he gave 


c them daily cauſe to be more diſpleaſed at it; for he fe 
„ himſelf with a moſt eager partiality againſt the whole 


<« party, and againſt all the motions made by them ; and he 


« ſtudied to poſſeſs the king with a very bad opinion of them. 


« And whereas ſecretaries of ſtate have a particular allow- 


Vance for ſuch ſpies, as they employ to procure intelligence, 


Thechan-. 


- _ceryand 


7 tieaſury 


put in 


% how exact ſoever he might be in procuring foreign intelli- 


« gence, he ſpared no coſt nor pains to have an account of all 


<< that paſſed in the city and in other angry cabals ; and he 
<« furniſhed the king very copiouſly that way, which made 3 
« deep impreſſion on him, and had very bad effects. 
The marquis of Hallifax having alſo refuſed the offer 
made to the earl of Nottingham, with reſpe& to the chan- 
cery, Sir John Maynard was made firſt commiſſioner, and 


Anthony Keck and William Rawlinſon were knighted, and 


- Cv) mmiſ- joined with him. 


Mon, 
Boyer. 
Burnet. 


The treaſury being als put in nenen lord Mon- 
daunt, aſterwards earl of Monmouth, was made firſt com- 
| 2 8 N miſtoner 
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miſſioner. He was the firſt of all the Engliſh nobility that 
came over to ſee the king when prince of Orange. He was 
a man of much heat, many notions, and full of diſcourſe, 
He was brave and generous, but had not true judgment. 
His thoughts were indigeſted, and his ſecrets were ſoon 
known. Lord de la Mere, afterwards earl of Warrington, 
was chancellor of the exchequer. The lord Godolphin (s) 
was likewiſe brought into the treaſury, to the great grief of 
| the other two, who ſoon ſaw that the king conſidered him 
more than them both. For as he underſtood treaſury buſi- 


neſs well, ſo his calm and cold way ſuited the king's tem- 


per. Mr. Richard Hampden and Sir Henry Capel were the 
other commiſſioners, 


rington, though both ſtaunch whigs, became great enemies. 


Monmouth generouſly gave the inferior places, but ſought 
out men of republican principles: and Warrington is ſaid to 


ſel! every thing that was in his power (t). 


The earls of Monriouth and War- 
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The admiralty was alſo committed to the care of commiſ- And ifo 
ſioners; and the admiral Herbert, afterwards earl of Tor- the admi- 


| rington, was firſt in the commiſſion. 
chief juſtice Herbert. Being preſſed by king 
for the repeal of the teſt, he abſolutely refuſed, and choſe, 
rather than comply, to loſe places to the value of four thou- 
ſand a year; though his circumſtances were very indiffer- 


(s) He was a younger brother 


of an ancient family in Cornwall, 
that had been bred about king 
Charles IT. from a page, and was 
conſidered at the time that the 


earl of Sunderland, lord Hyde, 


and he managed affairs, as one 
of the ableſt men belonging to 
the court. He was the moſt ſi- 
lent and modeſt man that was 


perhaps ever bred in a court. 
He had a clear apprehenſion, and 
diſpatched buſineſs with great 
method, and with ſo much tem- 


per, that he had no perſonal ene- 


mies. He loved gaming beyond 


what men of buſineſs uſually do, 
and gave one reaſon for it, be- 


cauſe it delivered him from much 


talking. He had true principles 
of religon and virtue, and was 
free from all vanity, and never 


heaped up wealth. He had much 


of the conſidence of four ſucceed- 


ing kings. He was ſecretary of 
ſtate in 1684, which he quitted, 


and was made a baron the ſime 
year. He was concerned in the 
ſcheme laid at lady Portſmouth's, 
by Barillon and lord Sunderland 


and was ſent by king James to 


the prince of Orange at Hunger- 
A 


(t) The commiſſioners of the 
honourable 
George Booth, Sir Richard 
Temple, Sir Robert Southwel. 
Thomas Pelham, Sir Robert 
Clayton, Sir Patience Ward. 
Of the exciſe, Sir Henry Vane, 
Sir Henry Aſhhurſt, Sir Hum 


culloms were the 


phrey Edwin, Thomas Frank- 


and, John Danvers, Francis 
Perry, John Wilcocks, junr. 


He was brother to ralty. 
James to vote 
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The 


Jud ges 
cholen. 
Burnet. 
Eo; er. 


ſame from others. 


Carbury, 
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ent (u.) He was 2 man of great pride, as well as great hy. 
mour, and ſet a high value on himſelf, and expected the 


With all this, he had a good underſtang. 
ing, and a great reputation for his conduct in ſea-affairs, 
He quitted king James and went over to Holland, 
made lieutenant-general admiral of the Dutch fleet, that 


and was 


brought over the king. There were fix other commiſſionets 


named with him (x). 


Nothing gave a more general ſatisfadion than the namin 


of the judges: 


the king ordered every privy ceunſellor to 


bring a liſt of twelve, and out of theſe, were choſen twelve 


very learned and worthy judges. 
nerally well received over the nation. 


N Sir John Holt, made lord chief juſtice of England, then 


This nomination was ge- 
The firſt of tlicle 


a young man for fo high a poſt, who maintained it during 
his whole life, with a high reputation for capacity, integrity, 


courage, and great diſpatch. 


So that ſince Sir Matthew 


Hale's time, the king's- bench has not b. en ſo well filled as 


it was by him (y). 


(v) When king James aſked 


him to vote for the repeal of 
the teſt, he auſwered, he could 


not do it, in honour or conſci- 


ence. The king ſaid, he knew 
he was a man of honour, but the 
reſt of his life did not look like 


a man that had great regard 


for conſcience; (dor he w 35 in- 
decd ab? ndoned to luxury and 
vice). He boldly replied, he 


had his faults, but they were 


-Juch that other people whv 
talked more of conſcience, were 
| goilty of the lie. 


(x) Theſe were the earl of 
Sir Michael Wharton, 
Sir Thomas Lee, Sir John Chiche- 


iy, Sir John Lowther of White- 
haven, and Mr. William Sache- 
verel. This laft, who had diſ- 
tisnguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral 
ſpeeches for the bill of excluſion, 
being little acquainted with ma- 
ritime affairs, deſired the king to 
excuſe him from acting at the 


All 


admiraky-board, on account of 


his inſuſhciency, ' The king te- 
p:icd, © There are enough who 
do underſtand the bulinel;, 

„ which a man of ſenile wo ald 
© ſoon be maſtæ of, and he cou d 


depend on his integrity.” 
Sachevefel perſiſted in excuſing 
In elf, ſaying, “ fince he was 


not qualibed for the te: vice, he 


© could not in conſcience accept 


« the ſalary,” Oldm. III. p. 2 
() The reſt of the judges 
were Sir William Dolben, Sir 


William Gregory, and Giles 


Eyre, jultices of the king's- 


bench; Sir Henry Pollexfen, lord 


chief joflice, and Sir John Povel, 
Sir Thomas Rokeby, ard Peyton 
Ventris, Juſtices of the common 
pleas ; Sir Robert Atkins, lord 
chief baron, and Sir Edward 


Nevil, Nicholas Lechmere, and 
John Turton, barons of the ex- 
chequer; and John Trenchard, 
cer june of Cheſter, Sir 
| | George 


d'clire, on the ninth of March, and conſecrated on the thirty 


Ih he firſt thing that was } 


the roll. 


junction with the biſhop of Lon- 
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All theſe employments were diſpoſed of at ſeveral times 
within the ſpace of two months. And as Dr. Burnet had Dr. Burnet 
been one of the chief promoters of the revolution, ſo he was made bi- 
the firſt eccleſiaſtic, who reaped the fruits of it, having been {hop of 
elected biſhop of Sarum, purſuant to his majeſty's conge Saliſbury. 
firſt of the ſame month at Fulham, by the biſhops of Lon- hots 
don, Wincheſter, Lincoln, Landaffe, St. Aſaph, and Car- 
lie, by virtue of a commiſſion from the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who refuſed to perform the ceremony himſelf ; and 
three days after the new biſhop was ſworn and admitted 
chancellor of the order of the garter (z). . 5 
In this manner were ſettled the court, the council, and 
the miniſtry. As they chiefly conſiſted of whigs, the tories 
could not but be diſguſted as well as ſome others who had 
expected a ſhare in the promotions. Theſe laſt, improving 
the diſaffection and prejudices of the others, a faction was 
ſoon formed, which embraced all occaſions to oppoſe and 
diſtreſs the adminiſtration. How early this oppoſition began, 
will appear in the proceedings of the convention, which are 
now going to be related. = „ . 
judged neceſſary to be done was The con- 


to turn the convention into a parliament, For it had been vention 


already ſaid in the houſe of commons, that the convention turned in— 


not having been called by the king's writs, their acts were to 4 parlt- 
not valid, To obviate this objection which might be infuſed ment. 


into men's minds, and to avoid the uſual delays, occalioned 


by the calling of a new parliament, and to preſerve a great 
number of members, that were entirely ſatisfied with the 
preſent ſettlement, the king, the firſt time he adviſed with 
his privy- council, propoſed the queſtion to them, „whether 
« the convention might be legally turned into a parliament.” 
As there were ſome in the council, who ſtill adhered to forms, 
without conſidering the ſtate of things, the council was di- 


George Treby, attorney-general, don, to exerciſe his metropoliti- 
John Sommers, ſollicitor-gene- cal authority during pleaſure. 


ral, and Henry Powle, maſter of Thus he authorized others to do, 


what he ſeemed to think an un- 
(2) Archbiſhop Sancroft re- Jawful act. He was afterwards 


fuſed to conſecrate him, but to aſhamed cf t himſelf, and ſent 
avoid a premunire, he granted a for the original warrant out of 


commiſſion to any three of the the office, and got t into his own 
bilkops of his province, in con- hands. Burnet, vol. Il. p. 8. 


vided 
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Feb. 18. 
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vided upon the queſtion, but the majority agreeing in the 
affirmative, the king went to the houſe of lords, in great 


Pr. H. C. ſolemnity, and taking poſſeſſion of the 1 made the fol- 


{ſpeech to ce 


both 


houſes. 


3 
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II. W lowing ſpeech to both houſes. 
oy lords and gentlemen, | 
The Have lately told you, how ſenſible I am of your tins 
king's bn 60 neſs, and how much I value the confidence you have 


repoſed in me; and I come hither to aſſure you, that 


I ſhall never do any thing, that may juſtly leſſen your 
good opinion of me. 


I think it neceſſary to acquaint you, that the condition 
of our allies abroad, and particularly that of Holland, is 
ſuch, that unleſs ſome ſpeedy care be taken of them, they 
run a greater hazard than you would have them expoſed 


Tou yourſelves muſt be ſenſible, that the poſture of al. 


© fairs here, requires your ſerious conſideration; and that 


a good ſettlement at home is neceſſary, not only for your 
* own peace, but for the ſupport of the proteſtant intereſt 
both here, and abroad. And particularly: the ſtate of Ire- 


c obviated by any low methods. 

II muſt leave it to you to conſider of the moſt effeQual 

« ways of preventing the inconveniencies, which may ariſe 
by delays, and to judge what terms may be moſt proper 


which, I am confident, are in all your minds, and which 
60 J, on my fart, ſhall be always ay to promote.“ 


This ſpeech was received with a general le and 
purſuant to the Jaſt clauſe of it, the lords immediately brought 


in „ a bill to remove and prevent all queſtions and diſpute: 
concerning the aſſembling and fitting of this preſent par- 
« liament : 
next day, and ſent to the commons for their concurrence. 
Upon which, the commons went into a committee of the 
Whole houſe, and Mr. Hampden, their chairman, put the 

queſtion, ** whether a king elected and declared by the lord 


cc 
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which was read twice that afternoon, paſſed the 


ſpiritual, and temporal, and commons, aſſembled at Weſt- 
minſter, the twenty-ſecond of January, 1688-9, coming 
to, and conſulting with the ſaid lords and commons, did 
not make as complete a parliament, and legiſlative power 
and authority, to all intents and purpoſes, as if the ſaid 
king ſhould cauſe new ſummonſes o be given, and new 

election 


c 


cc 
0 


land is ſuch, that the dangers are grown too great to de 


to bring thoſe things to paſs for the good of the nation, 
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elections to be made by writs?” This occaſioned a long 


and warm debate ; the party, who were for the negative, 


headed by Sir Edward Seymour, maintaining, „that, ac- 
6 cording to Sir Edward Coke, a parliament conſiſts of the 
« king's majeſty fitting there as in his politic capacity, and 
« of the three eſtates of the realm ; that is to ſay, 1. the 
« Jords ſpiritual; 2. the lords temporal; and 3. the com- 


«© mons. That as to the lords ſpiritual and temporal, every 
« one of them being of full age, when a parliament is to 
« be held, ought, of right, to have a writ of ſummons to 
come to that parliament. And that as to the commons, 
the ſame author ſays, they are reſpectively elected by the 

« ſhires or counties, cities and boroughs, by force of the 


« king's writs, That the lords and commons aſſembled at 
« Weſtminſter the twenty ſecond of January, were not ſum- 


| © moned thither by the king's writs; and therefore though 


the king afterwards came to them, yet ſuch king, lords, 


« and commons, could not be a parliament. And that 
though the like was done at the reftoration, yet the con- 


vention was then called, when there was no king nor 


and not on a pretended neceſſity. And after all, even the 


convention was not looked upon as a legal parliament; 
| © its acts were ratified in a ſubſequent parliament, and from 
| © thence they had their authority. 
| ſwered, © that it was generally admitted, that in an here- 
& © ditary kingdom, if the king ſhould die without an heir, 
| © either lineal or collateral, the crown in that caſe would 
| « devolve, or, as it were, eſcheat to the whole people and 
| © nation; and that hereupon the eſtates ang repreſentatives 
| © of ſuch a nation might diſpoſe of the crown, to whom 
| © they pleaſed, or quite alter or change the government into 
{ © what form they thought fit; examples of which were 
| © brought out of Germany, Italy, France, and Portugal. 
That in like manner, where a king abandoned, forſook, 
| © or deſerted his government, by going or flying out of 
| © the kingdom, without appointing any guardian to protect 
and take care of his people during his abſence, whereby 
the throne became vacant, the eſtates of ſuch a people 
might appoint another king or governor, That king 
James II. having abandoned his people, unguarded and 

** undefended, at the mercy of a foreign army, even in the 
| © heart of the country, without ſo much as leaving a guat- 

So dian or great ſeal behind him, his great officers and mi- 


„ niſters 


37 


great ſeal in England; and it was called by the conſent of 
| © the lawful king, and was done upon a true and vilible, 


To this it was an- 
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THB HTN TO NAI 
niſters of ſtate flying ſome one way and ſome another, 
what could the nation do but what they had done? Se. 
veral of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, many of the 
knights, citizens, and burgeſſes of a former parliament, 
the aldermen and divers common council men of the citz 
of London, addreſſed themſelves to the prince, of Orange, 
deſiring him to take upon him the adminiſtration of puh. 


lic affairs, until the meeting of the intended convention 


of the three eſtates or great council of the realm; and to 
ſend letters ſubſcribed by himſelf both to the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, who were proteſtants, to meet on the ſaid 
twenty-ſecond of January at Weſtminſter, and to ſeveri] 
ſhires, counties, univerſities, cities, &c. for electing ot 
ſuch number of perſons to repreſent them, as of right 
were to be ſent to parliament. 'T hat accordingly ſuch 


letters were ſent, and elections made; and the convention 


thus aſſembled, after mature deliberations, reſolved, that 
the prince and princeſs of Orange ſhould be king and 
queen of England. That after they were proclaimed 
king and queen, and his majeſty came and conſulted with 
the three eſtates ſo aſſembled, what could be wanting in 
that aſſembly to make them a full and complete patia- 
ment? Or what could be had more than was in this con- 
vention of king, lords, and commons, if the ſaid king 
ſhould iſſue out writs for calling a new parliament ? That 
if, as was agrecd by all, the ſubſtantial parts of a patlia- 
ment be, and conſiſt of an aſſembly or convention, or 
meeting together of the king and three eſtates, the dif. 
ference of the Jords and commons being calied by writ or 
by letter was nothing material, ſince both writ and letter 
were to the ſame effect; and fince in ſome ancient re- 
cords it is mentioned, that parliaments ſhould be ſum— 
moned by letters, particularly in king John's great char- 
ter in the ſeventeenth year of his reign, he promiſes to 


ſummon the biſhops, abbots, earls; c. by his letter. 


That the prince of Orange's not being king at the time 
of his ſending forth his letters, was of no importance, 
ſince he was the perſon, to whom the adminiſtration of 


the government was then committed. That it was evi- 
dent, that in many parliaments it was not fo materia}, 


* how the king, lords, and commons came together, 35 
that they were together. That the manner of calling to- 
gether the three eſtates of the realm by the prince 
Orange's letters was a much fairer proceeding, conſidet- 
ing the ſtate of affairs, as to the calling of them 22 * 
3 os mo on on oe 6 tha 
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| « than was in ſeveral caſes, wherein they were never doubt- 

| « ed to be a parliament, when joined with a king. That 

| « Edward II. being impriſoned by his queen, ſon, "and no- 

« bles, they iſſued out writs in the impriſonet king's name, 

« to ſummon the lords, and to chooſe knights, citizens, and 

e burgeſſes to meet at Weſtminſter, the ſixteenth of Janu- 

| « ary, 1325. That this, one would think, was pretty 

| « hard, and an abſolute force upon the king, by making 
« uſe of his name againſt his will, fo that it could not be - | . 
| « ſaid to be his act; yet the lords and commons being met, 

0 « they depoſed Edward II. and declared his fon Edward III. 


| W « king ; and this new king, and the lords, and commons, 
' W ſo (one might ſay) irregularly convened, made ſeveral 
acts of parliament, and have been ever ſince adjudged a 
„ good parliament to all intents and purpoſes, without any 
n W « ſubſequent act of confirmation. That in like manner 
Richard II. being taken priſoner by Henry, duke of Lan- 
d « caſter, the duke iſſued out writs in the king's name (the 
king being then in priſon) to ſummon the lords, and to 
hn W «© ele repreſentatives for the people, to mect at Weſtmin- 


. « ſter the thirteenth of September, 139). That thoſe being 
„met, by this irregular ſummons, they depoſed Richard II. | 
and declared the duke of Lancaſter king; and that new 
„ king, and the lords and commons, 10 irregularly con— 


t © vened, being joined together, were alſo, and are to this 
- a © day, . a good parliament to all intents and pur- 
r & © poſes. Laſtly, that the lords and commons allembled at 
- W « Weſtminſter, the 15th of April, 1660, were convened by 
"WH © writs in the name of the keepers of the liberties of Eng- 
land, who were uſurpers ; yet when king Charles II. came 


| * 10 them, and they received him as king, he and they to- 
| © gether were adjudged a parliament, and enacted, that they 
* ſhould be ſo eſteemed, and made many laws, which were 
put in execution; and they continued as a parliament un- 
til the twenty-ninth of December following; and though _ 
| © moſt or all of thoſe acts were afterwards confirmed by a ſub- 
ſequent parliament convened by the king's writs in May 
1661; yet that confirmation, according to many good 
\ © judgments, was rather to ſatisfy ſome (crupuloſity than 
« out of neceſſity, moſt of the ſaid ads having in a great 
* meaſure had their effects, before the ſubſequent parlia- 
ment began. That if therefore upon the prince of 
* Orange's being declared and proclaimed king, he came 
to the convention of lords and commons aſſembled at 
| © Weſtminſter; if the ſame number of lords was ſum- 
_ Vor. All, e e Mone 
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moned, that of right ought to be ſummoned to parliz- 
ment, and the ſame number of knights, citizens, and bur. 
geſſes duly choſen, that ought to be choſen, to repreſen 
the commons in parliament; then conſequently ther 
were all the ſubſtantial and eſſential parts of a parliamey 
* met together, and being ſo, where was the neceſſity, ad. 
vantage, or prudence to diſſolve theſe, and thereby git 
new trouble of new ſummons's and new elections, loſe: 
reat deal of time, ſuffer irrecoverable loſs and damage u 
% ]Jre'and, and the allies abroad, and after all; at the ney 
meeting, be but where they now were, as to the eſſential 
parts of a parliament, there being nothing more to be had 
| ce at”any other time, but what they had already.“ 
Feb. 23. Upon theſe reaſons-the commons agreeing to the bill, i 
| received the royal aflent, and the convention was from thu 
time called the parliament. This act was to commence from 
the 13th of February, the day on which the royal dignity 
was accepted by the king and queen, and inſtead of the old 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, the new oaths were en- 
joined to be taken by all the members of each houſe, from, 
and after the firſt day of March next enſuing. According 
a day was ſet for the call of both houſes, and for requiring 
Several the members to take the oaths. Upon the paſling this a, 
members ſeveral members who had before proteſted, that they would 
abſent neither ſubmit to the deciſions of ſuch a parliament, nor fi 
them- in it, abſented themſelves, and retired into the country on 
| ſelves. frivolous pretences. And when the time came for the mem— 
Kennet. bers to take the oaths, though they were refuſed by few, et 
Ihe oaths none of the commons, ſeveral lords, both ſpiritual and tem- 
e poral, would not take them. As the duke of Neucaſtle, 
| ee the earls of Clarendon, Lichheld, Exeter, Yarmouth, and 
poral ard Stafford, and the lords Griffin, Stawel, and one or two 
1 5 ſpiritual more: theſe were all, at ſeveral times, ſummoned to attend 
lords. the houſe, but moſt of them continued abſent. The fpi- 
Pr H. L. ritual lords that abſented themſelves were Sancroft, arch- 
I. 352. biſhop of Canterbury, Turner biſhop of Ely, Lake of Chi- 
cCcCyheſter, Ken of Bath and Wells, White of Pcterborough, 
(theſe were five of the ſeven biſhops ſent to the | ower by 
king James) Lloyd of Norwich, Thomas of Worcefer, 
and Frampton of Glouceſter (a), Sancroſt had been arch- 


(a) As there were eight bi- took them ; Lamplugh, arel bi 
hops that refuled the oaths, ſo. ſhop of Vork; Compton, bilboy 
there was the ſame number that of London; Barlow, of Lincoln; 


David's. : 


that the earl of Nottingham had 
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| biſhop ever ſince the year 1676. He was a man of ſolemn 


deportment, and conſiderably learned. He lived abſtracted 


from company, and was fixed in the old maxims of high. 
| loyalty. He was named in the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion by 
king James, but would never go to that court, nor declare 


againſt it, though he thought it illegal. He joined in the 


| petition againſt reading king James's declaration for liberty 
of conſcience. He met the privy counſellors at Guildhall, 
and invited the prince of Orange to take the government 


upon him, but refuſed to go with the reſt of the biſhops to 


welcome him to St. James's, though he had once agreed to 

it, When the convention met the 29th of January, he came 
| not to take his place among them. He reſolved neither to 
act for nor againſt king James's intereſt, which was thought 

very unbecoming in one of his high ſtation. For ſince he 
believed, as afterwards appeared, that the nation was run- 
| ning into treaſon, rebellion and perjury, it was ſtrange to 
| ſee him, who was at the head of the church, fit ſilent all the _ 
while, and not ſo much as declare his opinion by ſpeaking, 
voting, or proteſting. But he was a poor ſpirited and fear- 
ful man, and aQed a mean part in the whole affair of the re- 
volution, He went on afterwards in the ſame unaQtive ſtate, 
| ftill refuſing the oaths, but neither acting nor ſpeaking, ex- 
| cept in great confidence, to any againſt their taking them. 
Thomas and Lake, who both died ſoon after, like the arch- 


biſhop, never came to the houſe of lords. When the other 


E five withdtew from the parliament, that they might recom- 
| mend themſelves by a ſhow of moderation, ſome of them 
moved for a bill of toleration, and another of comprehenſion, _ 
| whereby all moderate preſbyterians might be reconciled to 

the church of England, and admitted to eccleſiaſtical be- 

| nefices. Theſe bills were drawn and offered by the ear] of 
| Nottingham, for which he received the thanks of the p.. II. I. 
| houſe (b). From this time may be dated the riſe of the non- I. 310. 

| jurors. who rejecting the notion of a king de jure and a king 
de facto, as well as all other diſtinctions, as limitations, 


Mew, of Wincheſter ; Sprat, of prepared for the houſe of com- 


| Rocheſter; Lloyd, of St. A'aph's; mons, in king Charles's time, 
| Trelawney, of Briſtol ; and Beaw dur ng the debates of the exclu- 
of Landaff: whole examp'e was ſion. But then things of that“ 


atterwards followed by Smith of kind were looked on as artifices 
Carliſle; and Watſon, of St. to lay the heat of that time, and 
we co render the church party more 

b) Theſe bills were the ſame popular. Burnet, II. p. 6. 
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* ® tjon. However, 


(c) In the debate upon this 
ad for removing of papiſts, there 
happened a pleafant incident, 
which was an addieſs to the 
king, to order the ducheſs of 
Mazarine to depart the kingdom. 


Colonel Birch, who was one of 


the oldeſt parliament-men in the 
houſe, preſented this addreſs; 
to which his majeſty anſwered, 
he would take it into conſidera- 


did nat paſ without oppoſition. 
Several members poke in favour 
_ of the duckeis: monheur Odyck, 
one of the Dutch ambafladors, 
made uſe of al! his intereſts in 
Her behalf, at the Lees of mon- 


tlemen repreſented the aſſembi 


by ſome to be ſo many poph 
this buſineſs 


country. The biſnop of Sit 


of lords for ſach an addreb® 
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ſtrictly adhering to the principle of the divine right of king le 
and were the authors of all the plots and conſpiracies again th 
the new ſettlement, which they refuſed to acknowledge. lo 
Some ſuſ- How early they began their deſigns againſt the pgover:. WW © 
pected ment was ,quickly diſcovered. For the king, by ſome inter. la 
perſons cepted letters, had reaſon to ſuſpect that the earl of Arran, e 
are ſecu- Sir Robert Hamilton, and others, were endeavouring h 4 
red by the reſtoration of king James. Upon which, they were all ſen hy 
p. IT L. fo the Tower. But as this proceeding was not ſtrictly E. © 
1.705 gal, the king ſent a meſſage to acquaint the lords with wha Wt e 
Mare. he had done, who immediately voted an addreſs of thank <* 
£3, for his care of their liberties, and defired him to ſecure P 
diſturbers of the peace till the firſt day of next term. hu 
the commons thinking this addreſs allowed the king a pow: th 
of diſpenfing with the habeas corpus act, thought it mo: Wt © 
proper to proceed by a bill, to impower the king to appr., 
hbhegncd and detain all ſuſpected perſons, which in a few din li 
A bill for paſſed both houſes. A bill was alſo brought in at the ſan: el 
removing time for removing papiſts from the city of London and Wet: di 
papiſts minſter, which having paſled the lords, the commons add: of 
from Lon- a proviſo to it, by which the queen dowager's articles «i d 
N marriage were conſiderably reduced. To this proviſo tl © 
#54» Jords diſagreed, which occaſtoned ſeveral conferences, an fo 
warm debates; but at laſt it was ſettled, that the quen el 
dowager ſhould have thirty ſervants of the king's EAgü 8 
ſubjects, provided none of them were prieſts, monks « K 
fryars (c). There were alſo in cuſtody at this time th a 

. 5 | F | : lu 

th 


Geur de St. Evremond, who vt 
a great friend of that lady. Mm 
ſteur Odyck engaged his brotht 
monſieur d'Auvergv»erque to . 
terceed for her; and thele gt 


at her houſe, which were thouys 


cabal:, to be only mcetings it re 
gaming, and other divert, cu 
by the former of which ſhe w ſic 
thought chiefly to ſubſiſt. I e 
marquis de Seifrac {poke , St: 


her to the king, alledging tai 
ſhe would ſtarve in any ode 


bury made a motion 1n the ho# 


=. 
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lord Jefferies, the lord Montgomery, the earl of Saliſbury, 168g. 
the earl of Caſtlemaine, the earl of Peterborough, and the 
lord Clifford, who were all admitted to bail not long after, 
except Jefferies. The revolt of a body of troops about the 
ſame time, gave alſo ſome hopes to the enemies of the go- 
yernment. The royal regiment of Scotch horſe, that was 
quartered at Abingdon, almoſt totally deferted ; as did alſo 
e hundred of Dunbarton's regiment, headed by five cap- 

'W tains. They all took the rout to Scotland, and are ſuppoſed 

to have acted in concert with the earl of Arran, who was 

confined in the Tower. General Ginkle was ordered to 

purſue them with a ſufficient force of horſe and dragoons, 

who ſoon obliged them to ſubmit to the king's mercy ; and 

the only puniſhment he inflicted on them, was to ſend them 

over to ſerve in Holland, _ FS, Feet HY 

The oaths to be taken by the preſent and all future par- The cero- 

laments being ſettled, the coronation-oath was next to be 2350" 
eſtabliſhed, as the day for that ceremony drew near. Accor- e 


dingly, an act was paſſed for that purpoſe, in the courſe . 


of which a proviſo was offered in the houſe of commons, that <a 
no clauſe in the act ſhould ſo bind the kings and queens as JI. 293. 
to prevent their aſſenting to any bill, offered by both houſes, © 
for taking away, or altering any form or ceremony, in the 
eſtabliſhed church; ſo as the doctrines, liturgy and epiſcopal 
goverument be preſerved. But this proviſo was thrown out, 

The coronation oath (as is obſerved in the preamble of 
the act) which had, by ancient uſage, been ſolemnly taken by 
| the kings and queens, to maintain the laws and cuſtoms ot 
the realm, and the rights and liberties of the people, having 
been hitherto framed in doubtful expreſſions, with relation 
to conſtitutions now unknown, was worded in a more plain 
and comprehenſive manner (d), and by directions from 
EE, CST „„ N the 
that of the commons; but it not © land, and the dominions 
being carried, the ducheſs was *© thereto belonging, according 
| permitted to continue her diver- „ to the ſtatutes in parliameuc 

tons; and his majeity, out of ** agreed on, and the laws and 
regard to her untortunate Cir- © cuſtoms of the ſame ? 
| cumſtances, allowed her a Pen- | 
lion of two thouſand pounds a 


\ear. Des Maizeaux's life of l e owns ok | 


dt. Evremond, p. 132. e 

d) The f 1 N _ cauſe law and jullice in mercy. 
+ „ to be executed in all your 
Will you ſolemnly promiſe 4 judgment . 
and ſwear to govern the peo- EE: 
ple of this kingdom of Eng- I wil. TOY 

| J ES IIS » ©. © Win 


N I ſolemnly promile lo to do. 


* 
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ot Canterbury, or the biſhop of London, 


one of theſe two prelates being left to the king, he, fearing 


The coro- 
nation, 


Apr. 11. 


THE HS ORY 
the court was to be adminiſtred, either by the archbiſhop 
The choice J 


to be refuſed by the archbiſhop, who ſtill continued diſcon- 
tented, thought fit to appoint the biſhop of London; who 
accordingly officiated at the coronation, which was performed 
with all the magnificence and ſplendor uſual on ſuch occaſi- 


ons. The next day the commons waited in a full body on 


the king and queen at the Banqueting-houſe, to congratulate 
them upon their coronation, which Mr. Powle, their ſpeaker, 


© your power, 


peer in an elegant GN (e). 


« Will you, to the utmoſt of 
maintain the 
* laws of God, the true profeſ- 
ſion of the goſpel, and the 
** proteliant reformed religion, 


« as by law eſtab iſhed? And 
will you preſerve. unto the 


* biſhops and clergy of this 
realm, ard to the churches 
committed to their charge, all 


© ſuch rights and privileges, as 
„by law do or ſhall appertain 


unto them, or any of hem?“ 


All this I promiſe to do. 


Then the king or queen, laying 
his or ber hand upon the 115 


Fels, ſhall ſayß, 


The things which I have 


here before promiſed, I 


will perform and keep. 


So help me God. 


The coronation o th, Þþ ſeems, 
had been altered for the uſe of 


king James, and the care that 


was taken: in the original oath, 


of the people's liberties was leſt 
out, and inſtead of it, great rc- 
gards had to the riphts of the 


clergy, and prerogatives of the j 


CrOWn, 


P. 49: 
(e) The titles and honours 


See State-tracts, vol. II. 


confe. red juſt before, or after 


the coronation, 


mondeley of 
alias Namptwich in Cheſhire. 
On the 257th of March, the lod 


The 


were theſe: 
prince George of Denmark, now 
naturalized, was created baron 
of Oakingham, earl of Kendal, 
and duke of Cumberland; the 
marquis of Wincheſter was made 
duke of Bolton; William Ben. 
tinck, eſq; groom of the ſtole 
to his majeſty, baron of Ciren- 
ceſier, viſcount Woadſtock, and 
earl of Portland; Thomas, lord 
viſcount Fa conberg. earl of Fal. 
conberg; Charles, lord viicount 
Mordaunt, earl of Monmouth; 


Ralph, lord Montagu, 1 


Mount Hermer, and carl of 
Montagu ; John, lord Churchill, 
ear] of Marlvorough:; Henry 
Sidney, eſq; baron of Milton, 
and viſcount Sidney of Shepey, 
in the county of Ken: ; Richard, 
lord viſcount Lumley of Water- 


ford in Ireland, viſcount Lum- 
ley of Lumley Caſtle in the coun» 


ty palatine of Durham ; Hugh, 
lord viſcount Cholmondeley of 
Kellis in Ireland, baron Chol- 
Wichmalbank 


Coote was ſworn and admitted 
in:o the place of treaſurer ard 


receiver-general to her majeſty ; j 
on the 3d of April, 
Mareſchal de Schomberg, gene- 


Frederic 


ral of his majeſty's forces, and 


maker 
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The next thing to be conſidered in relation to the new go- 1689. 
vernment was, to ſettle the oaths to be taken by all perſons www 
enjoying any office, place, or benefice. As the proteſtant The new 
diſſenters had zealouſly promoted the revolution, and were oaths are 


7 2. 


hearty friends to the new eſtabliſhment ; the king was very ſettled 
| defirous, that thoſe among them who were willing and able 
to ſerve him, ſhould be admitted to offices and employ- 
n W ments. It muſt be obſerved, the diſſenters at the time of $:ate of 
e the revolution were divided into four ſects, preſbyterians, in- the diſſen- 
r, MW dependents, anabaptiſts and quakers. The preſbyterians ters at the 
and independents had not the viſible diſtinction of different revolu- 
e Writes, and their depreſſed condition had put an end to the tion. 
| diſpute about the conſtitution and ſubordination of churches, 
: W which had ſet them at ſo great variance, when power was 
in their hands. They were now looked upon as one fect, 
" ard were three parts in four of all the diſſenters. The main 


. & 


— * 
# 


. difference between them was, that the preſbyterians ſeemed 
i. ccconcilable to the church; for they were ſo far inclined to 
|. epiſcopal ordination and a liturgy, that upon ſome amend- 
' ments they appeared diſpoſed to come into the church, and 
. WW they liked the civil government and a limited monarchy ; 
d but the independents were generally for a'commonwealth in 


d Wl the ſtate, and therefore, they put all the power of the church 
.in the people, whoſe choice they deemed a ſufficient ordi- 


i WW nation: nor did they approve of ſet forms of worſhip. The 
„ babaptiſts were generally men of virtue, and of univerſal 
charity; and as they were far from being in any treating 
| erms with the church of England, ſo nothing but a univer- 
l toleration, could male them capable of favour and em- 
„ ployments. The quakers had made themſelves partic.Jar in 
, the matter of the hat, and ſaying Thou and Thee, that it be- 
, came to them a badge of diſtintion, by which they were 
- caſiſy known. Theſe were in the ſame ſtate with the ana- 
. | vaptilts, and a toleration was all they could expect. b 
4 From hence it appears, that of allthe diſſenters the mode- 
FW ite prefbyterians alore, could upon eaſy terms, be incorpora- 
i ted with the church, and placed on a level with thoſe of the 
K eltabliſhed religion: that the reſt were at too great adiſtance 


d maſter general of the ordnance, which order likewiſe, on the 
d and William, earl of Devcn- th of the lame (1OntN, the duke : 
d lure, lord fteward of his majeſ- of Orm:ind was ivftaild at 

j ty's houſhold, in a chap ter held Windlor 5 and on the 10th, his 
: ſe: Whitehall, were elected majeſty conferred the honour of 
- en ghts companions of the molt kmghthood on Thomas Pilking- 

d WM *<Þ' order of the garter; into ton, lord mayor of Lo don. 
y | | 


1 to. 
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to be recoriciled to the church, and therefore as to religion, 


could be made eaſy only by a toleration ; and as to employ. 
ments, could not be admitted into them, unleſs their con- 
formity to the church was diſpenſed with, This being the 


' caſe, the king had formed three deſigns. 1. By a compre. 


An at- 
tempt to 
remove 


the ſacra- 


mental 
teſt. 
Pr. H. . 


„ hat) put you in mind of one thing, which will conduc: | 


revolution. I hope you are ſenſible, there is a neceſſity 


_ 
= "8 


10 


A clauſe 
drawn up 
to that ef- 
ſect. and 


4 17 » 
Te; SL, , 


henſion to unite the moderate preſbyterians with the church: 
2. By a tolcration to give eaſe to ſcrupulous conſcience: 
And 3. By removing the obſtacles ariſing from non: con- 
ſormity, to admit, indifferentiy, all his proteſtant ſubjects in. 
to civil employments. How he ſucceeded | in theſe his Ceſigns 
will quickly appear. 

As a proper method to execute his third deſign, was þ 
the inſertion of a clauſe to that effect, in the bill for ſettlin 
the oaths, the king not only ſignified in council his defire for 
the admiſſion of the proteſtants to offices and employment, 


but moreover, two days after the bill bad been brought into the 


houſe of lords under the title of, A bill ſor the abrogating 
of the oaths of ſupremacy and allegiance, and appointing 


16. „other oaths,” he took the opportunity when he went to 


give the royal aſſent to a bill for ſuſpending the habeas cor- 
pus act, to make the following n to both houſes. 


« E lords and gentlemen, _ 
OW I have the occaſion of coming hither to 4 
this bill, which, I hope, will be for all our ſafeties, 


cc 


++ much to our ſettlement, as a ſettlement will to de Cilaps 


pointment of all our enemies. 
68 I am, with all the expedition I can, filling up the vs 
cancies, that are in offices and places of truſt, "by this late 


** 


4e of ſome law to ſettle the oaths to be taken by all perſor: 


to be admitted to ſuch places: I recommend it to you Þ 


care, to make a ſpeedy proviſiun for it. And as I doubt 


not but you will ſufficiently provide againſt papiſts, o | 
hope you will leave room for the admiſſion of all prote- 
ſtants, that are willing and able to ſerve. 

„This conjunction in my ſervice will tend to the better 


uniting you amongſt yourſelves, and the ſtrengthening you 
againk your common adverſaries.“ 


Ce 


66 


- Purſuant to "this N two e were ordered to be 
drawn up, one to explain the abrogating of the oaths, and 
the other “ to take away the neceſſity of receiving the ſacra- 
by ment, to make a man capable of enjoying any office, en 

66 ployme}!, 
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n, „ ployment, or place of truſt.” But this laft clauſe was 1639. 
we rejected by a great majority. However ſeven lords, Dela 
n. mere, Stamford, North and Grey, Cheſterfield, Wharton, ibid. 
the Lovelace and Vaughan, proteſted againſt limiting offices by Burnet. 
re:. WW the ſacramental teſt, and diſſented for theſe reaſons ; ** that ane 
h: a hearty union among proteſtants was a greater ſecurity to fn“ 
the church and ſtate, than any teſt, that could be invent- lords. 
n. ed: that this obligation to receive the ſacrament was now | 
in. «+ a teſt on the proteſtants, rather than on the papiſts; and as 
"WW long as it was ſo continued, there could not be that heart 

« and perfect union among proteſtants, as had always been 
by « wifhed, and was at this time indiſpenſably neceſſary. 
ing « And, laſtly, that a greater caution ought not to be required 
for « from ſuch as were admitted into offices, than from the 
ts, WW © members of the two houſes of parliament, who were not 
the © *< obliged to receive the ſacrament, to enable them to fit in 
ng « either houſe,” — N VV»b;? 
u Though this attempt failed, the king was reſolved to pur- Another 


1 WW ſue his deſign, and accordingly another clauſe was propoſed clauſe for 
ore to be inſerted in the ſame bill, namely, to prevent the the ſame 
| © receiving the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper upon any purpole 
other account, than in obedience to the holy inſtitution is alſo re- 
|< thereof; and to provide that any man ſhould be ſuffi- jecled. 
al « ciently qualified for any offices, employment, or place of kr. * = 
© W © truſt, who within a year before or after his admiſſion or- 35 
ue entrance thereinto, did receive the ſacrament of the Lord's 
WW © upper, either according to the uſage of the church of 
„England, or in any other proteſtant congregation, and 
40 could produce a certificate under the hands. of the minifter _ 
a. and two other credible perſons.” But this clauſe was alſo, 1, .1- 
ity -— ind a ae gl | 3 
| rejected by a great majority, though fix lords, Oxford, fejected. 
Is Mordaunt, Lovelace, Montagu, Wharton, and Paget, en- 
uk tered their diſſent for theſe reaſons : „ becauſe it gives a great Droceld of 
1 | * part of the proteſtant freemen of England reaſon to com- the lords. 
| plain of inequality and hard uſage, when they are ex- pr. H. I. 
le. * cluded from public employment: by a law; and alſo that it x, 353, | 
*« deprived the king and kingdom of divers men, fit and ca- 
12 „ pable to ſerve the public in ſeveral ſtations; and that for a 
© W © mere ſcruple of conſcience, which could by no means ren- 
der them ſuſpected, much leſs diſaffected to the govern- 
3 ment. 2. Becauſe his majeſty, as the common and in- 
be + dulpent father of his people, having expreſſed an earncſt 
nd © cchre of liberty for tender conſciences to his proteſtant 
[ar ** tubjets; and the biſhops having divers of them, on ſeveral 
m. T 


occaſions, ptoſeſſed an inclination to, and owned the reaſon- 
| „ « ableneſe 


„ fining ſecular employments to eccleſiaſtical conformity, 
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ableneſs of ſuch a chriſtian temper, we apprehend it will 
raiſe ſuſpicion in ſome men's minds of ſomething elſe than 
the care of religion or the public, and different from x 
deſign to heal our breaches, when they find, that by con. 


thoſe are ſhut out from civil affairs, whoſe doctrine and 
worſhip may be tolerated by authority of parliament; 
there being a bill before, by order of the houſe, to that 
purpoſe; eſpecially when (without this excluſive rigout 
the church is ſecured in all her privileges and preferments, 
no body being hereby let into them, who is not ſtridly 
conformable. 3. Becauſe to ſet marks of diſtinction and 


humiliation on any fort of men, who have not rendered 


themſelves juſtly ſuſpected to the government, as it is at 
all times to be avoided by the makers of juſt and equita- 
ble laws, ſo it may be particularly of ill effect to the te- 
formed intereſt at home and abroad in this preſent con- 


juncture, which ſtands in need of the united hands and 


hearts of all proteſtants againſt the open attempts and ſe- 


cret endeavours of a reſtleſs party and a potent neighbour, 
who is- more zealous than Rome itſelf, to plant popery in 


theſe kingdoms; and labours with the utmoſt force to 
ſettle his tyranny upon the ruins of the reformation through 
all Europe. 4. Becauſe it turns the edge of a law (we 
know not by what fate) upon proteſtants and friends to 
the government, which was intended againſt papiſts, to 


exclude them from places of truſt, as men avowedly dan- 
gerous to our government and religion; and thus the 


taking the ſacrament, which was enjoined only as a means 
to diſcover papiſts, is now made a diſtinguiſhing duty 


amongſt proteſtants, to weaken the whole by caſting off 
a part of them. 5. Becauſe myſteries of religion, and 


divine worſhip, are of divine original, and of a nature ſo 


' wholly diſtinct from the ſecular affairs of politic ſociety, 
that they cannot be applied to thoſe ends; and therefore 


the church, by the law of the goſpel, as well as common 


prudence, ought to take care, neither to offend tender 


conſciences within itſelf, nor give offence to thoſe with- 


out, by mixing their ſacred myſteries with ſecular intereſts. 


6. Becauſe we cannot ſee, how it can conſiſt with the 


law of God, common equity, or the right of any free - bon 
ſubject, that any one be puniſhed without crime. [f it 
+ be a crime not to take the ſacrament according to the 
uſage of the church of England, every one ought to be 
« puniſhed for it; which no body affirms, If it be no crime, 

G Is = he ea, © 
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« thoſe, who are capable, and judged fit for employ- 1689. 


ments by the king, ought not to be puniſhed with a law TS + 


« of excluſion for not doing that, which it is no crime to 
« forbear. If it be urged ſtill, as an effectual teſt to diſco- 
„ver and keep out papiſts; the taking the ſacrament in 
« thoſe proteſtant congregations, where they are mem- 
« hers, and known, will be at leaſt as effectual to that 
„ „% 75a 5; LOT 
Thus the king's deſign for the admiſſion of all his prote- 
fant ſubjects to offices and places of truſt, not only miſcar- 
ried, but it very much heightened the prejudices of the 
churchmen againſt him, as bearing no great affed ion to the 
church of England, when he propoſed the opening ſuch a door 
which they believed would be fatal to them. W 
The rejecting theſe clauſes, made the bill for ſettling the ne a- 
oaths to be puſhed on with more zeal. The clergy, as has bout ſet- 
been obſerved, had ſo far entangled themſelves, by preach- tiling the 
ing up for ſo many years the doctrines of the divine right of oaths. 
kings, and the lineal fucceſſion; that it was imagined great Pr. H. L. 
numbers would follow the example of thoſe biſhops, who J. 
| had refuſed to acknowledge the government. And there- Burnet. 
| fore as the clergy were known to lie under theſe difficulties, 
it had been propoſed, in order to make way for the clauſe 
about the ſacramental teſt, that the clergy ſhould be excuſed 
from the oaths, provided the dilcnters might be excuſed 
| from the ſacrament. But this propoſal did not take effect, 
the ſacramental teſt being deemed by the clergy, the chief 
ſupport of the church. However that be, it was long in- 
ſiſted upon in the houſe of lords, that inſtead of the clauſe, 
poſitively enacting that the clergy ſhould be obliged to take the 
oaths, the king ſhould be empowered to tender them; and 
| then the refuſal was to be puniſhed according to the clauſe _ 
as it ſtood in the act. It was thought, that ſuch a power 
would oblige them to their good behaviour, and be an ef- 
fectual reſtraint upon them. They would at leaſt be kept 
quiet by it, Whereas, if they came under deprivation, or 
the apprehenſions of it, that, would make them deſperate, 
ang ſec them on to undermine the government. It was urg- 
ed, that the clergy by the offices of the church did ſolemn- 
ly own to God their allegiance in fight of all their peo- 
ple; that no oath could lay deeper engagements on them, 
than thoſe acts of religious worſhip did; and if they ſhould 


eicher paſs over thoſe offices, or perform them otherwiſe than 


as the law required, there was à clear method, purſuant to 
the act of uniformity, to proceed ſeverely againſt them. It 
| „ Was 
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1689. was alſo ſaid, that in many different changes of government, 
ym oaths had not proved fo efteCtual a ſecurity as was imagined; 
diſtinctions were found out, and ſenſes were put on words, 

by which they were interpreted ſo as to ſignify but little 


when a government came to need ſtrength ſrom them; and 


it ill became thoſe, who had formerly complained of theſe 
impoſitions, to urge this with ſo much vehemence. 


The commons would by no means agree to the excuſimg 


ay: clergy from the oaths, alledging, . H hat it hath been 


"66 
« 
ce 
T: 


46 1 


"4 
ce 
40 


"+= 
A 


« the policy of the common law and ſtatute law to oblize 
men to {wear allegiance to the king. That allegiance | is 
the common and neceſſary duty of all the ſubjects, and i; 
moſt ſtrictly to be required of archbiſhops, and thoſe, 
who have eccleſiaſtical dignities, benefices, or promotions, 
in regard they are highly intereſted in the adminiſtration 
of the government, draw great dependencies, and are 


_ exemplary to the reſt of the people; and ſeveral of them 


are by law to adminiſter the oath of allegiance to other 
perſons. That allegiance is alſo ſtrictly to be required of 


all governors, profeſſors, and fellows in univerſities; and 


ſchoolmaſters, becauſe to them the education of the youth 


of the kingdom is committed; and therefore they ought 
to be perſons of known loyalty to the government. That 


the taking the oaths publickly in open court would better 


manifeſt allegiance, than the taking them privately before 
_ perſons appointed by order in council, and would be much 


more ſafe to the perſons who are obliged to take the oaths. 


That the beſt and moſt certain means to have the oath. 


taken was, to impoſe it upon the perſons concerned to 
tender themſelves to take the oaths under penalties ; but 
if the oaths were not required to be taken unleſs ter- 
dered, the ſaid perſons might, by abſence or otherwile, 
avoid them with impunity. That the clauſe, which the 
commons ſent to their lordſhips, allowed more favour to 
the archbiſhops, biſhops, and thoſe that have eccleſiaſti- 
cal dignities and promotions, than to any lay- peer et 
other perſons having offices or employments, and wi 
more gentle in the penalty than the ſtatutes heretofore 
made in the Jike caſe. That it was unreaſonable and 


„ unſafe, to diſtinguiſh the archbiſhops, biſhops, and per- 
| {ons having eccleſiaſtical dignities, benefices, or promo 
tions, and; ſuch: as Are intrufted wick the education 0 


youth, from the reſt of the ſubjects, in the declaration 


their allegiance, and might tend to make a diviſion in 


the kingdom, expoſe the King's N and n, 
60 1 
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© to hatred and danger, and occaſion a general diſcon- 
« tent.” . . 8 

To theſe reaſons it was replied by the lords, „That in- 
« deed the policy of the law requires men to ſwear allegi- 
« ance ; and that it is the common and neceſſary duty of 
« all ſubjects, and eſpecially of the clergy; and therefore 
« the lords did not exempt them from taking theſe oaths, 
« but only differed with the houſe of commons about the 
« method by which they ſhould be tendered. That if the 
« lords ſhould agree, that it was better to tender the oaths _ 
« in open court than privately, yet that was not a ſufficient 
« reaſon againſt tendering them by perſons appointed by the 
« king in council, becauſe the officers and judges of the 
« court might be ſo appointed by virtue of the claufe of- 


| © fered by the lords. That the clergy would be required | 


« to take the oaths by ſuch order in council, as was propo- 
« ſed by the lords; and their not appearing, when ſo ſum- 

« moned, would amount to a refuſal; or, if it ſhould not, 
« the lords would agree to any ſuch addition, as would 
« make it ſo. That the clergy and other members of the 
©« univerſities were not diſtinguiſhed from the laity, becauſe 
« upon the preſenting to any degree or preferment they 


„ would be, equally with all others, obliged to take the 
« oaths, when required by order of council. That it 
| « ſeemed more to the ſettlement and ſafety of the govern- 


« ment, that the king ſhould be impowered to put the fide- 
„ lity of the clergy to a trial immediately, than leave any 
* who are ill affected to the government, ſo much time, as 


| © to the firſt of Auguſt to undermine it. That the clergy 


were obliged by the prayers, which they muſt uſe in the 
daily ſervice, to make ſuch expreſs and ſolemn declara- 
tions of fidelity to the king and queen by name, that the 
putting them to the taking of the oaths was not ſo neceſ- 
fary to the public ſafety, as in other perſons, who are 
not bound to make ſuch frequent declarations of their fi- 
delity. That in fo critical a time as the preſent, it was 
not to be doubted, but upon any cauſe of apptehending 
their ill affections to the government, the tendering the 
oaths by order in council, would not only take all impu- 
tations of hardſhip from his majeſty, but juſtify, and Even. 
Tequire a moe rigorous way of proceeding againſt thoſe, 
that ſhould give any cauſe of offence. And laſtly, that 
ſince during queen Elizabeth's long and glorious reign, 
in which ſhe had both the pretended title of the queen ot 
* Scots, and the depoſing power aſſumed by the popes, to 
8 - 7 EB 22 


ci 
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& apprehend ; this was found to be the ſafeſt way for the 


WWV public quiet; and the ill effects of leaving the tendering 


« the oaths to the queen's diſcretion, not having appeare! 
in all that time of ſo much danger, the following a pat. 
e tern taken from the beſt part of our hiſtory, ſeemed more 
e ſuitable to the preſent time, than the falling into other 
«© methods.” 5 „ „ 7 
'This anſwer being communicated to the commons, they 
inſiſted that according to the ſtatute of the 7th of Jakes | 
all perſons ſhould be enjoined to take the oaths ; and that 
there ſhould be no difference between the clergy and laity 2 
to that point. Then an exception of twelve was propoſed, 
who ſhould be ſubject to the law, upon refuling the oaths 
when required by the king; but neither was that allowed: 
and after a long debate, all the mitigation that could be ob- 
| tained, was a power to the king to grant to any twelve 
clergymen, who ſhould be deprived by this act, a third par 
of their benefices during his pleaſure. This clauſe being ap- 
proved by the commons, the bill tor ſettling the oaths paſſed 
both houſes, and received the royal allent. 1 
By this act the oath of ſupremacy, eſtabliſhed in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, and that of allegiance in the reign of 
king James I. were abrogated, and others appointed. In 
the oath-eſtabliſhed in the time of king James I. a previous 


title ſeemed to be aſſerted, when the king was ſworn to, 


« as rightful and lawful king.” And therefore, as thele 
| words could not be ſaid of a king that had no precedent 

right, but was ſet up by the nation, the new oaths were re- 

duced to the ancient fimp'icity of ſwearing, to bear faith 
and true allegiance to the king and queen. The declaration 
in the act of uniformity, that it is not lawful upon any 
„ pretence whatſoever to take arms againſt the king, or 
„ thole that are commiſſioned by him,” was alſo repealed, 
and another enjoined in its room (f). The clergy wete 
obliged to take the oaths before the firſt day of Auguſt, and 
in cale of refuſal or neglect, they were to be ſuſpended from 
their office for fix months; and if they took them not before 
the expiration of that time, they were to be actually depri- 
ved of all their eccleſiaſtical promotions. This indulgence 
to the clergy of ſix months after ſuſpenſion, was, that they 
might have ſufficient time to ſtudy the point; and if in that 


time they could not ſatisfy themſelves as to the lawfulneſs of 
| acknowledging the government, it was ſaid, it was not fit 


(f) See introduQtion, 


the 
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ey ſhould continue in the higheſt poſts of the church. 


ee, the clergy, before the time was expired generally I, 


took the oaths, though with too many reſervations and di— 
ſtinctions, which laid them open to ſevere cenſures, as if 


they had taken them againſt their conſcience (g). 
Though the king had failed in his deſign for the admiſſion The act of 
of the proteſtant diſſenters into offices and employments, by toleratioa 
the removal of the ſacramental teſt, he ſucceeded however paſſed. 
in that of toleration, by the ſuſpenſion of all penal laws for Pr. I. L. 


not coming to church. The king, when prince of Orange, f. 
having been applied to by king James for his opinion con- 
cerning the repeal of the penal laws and teſt, his anſwer 


was, that no chriſtian in his opinion, ouzht to be perſe- Fagel's 
cuted for his conſcience, or be ill ufed becauſe he diftered lotteæt to 
from the eſtabliſhed religion; and therefore he heartily ap- Stuart. 


proved that the diſſenters ſhould have entire liberty for the 
exerciſe of their religion, and that the penal laws ſhould be 
repealed, provided thoſe remained in force by which the Ro- 
man catholics were excluded from parliament, and public em- 
ployments; but that as to their religion, they ſhould be al- 
lowed the ſame liberty as in Holland. Theſe were the king's 
ſentiments at that time, and therefore it is not ſtrange he 
ſhould, now that it was in his power, endeavour to procure 

a toleration for all his proteſtant ſubjects, eſpecially as it 
was not only agreeable to his principles, but what they had 
deſerved by their ſteady adherence to the new ſettlement. 
Beſides, his experience in Holland had made him look upon 


| liberty of conſcience as one of the wileſt meaſures of go- 
| vernment ; as tending to the encouragement of induſtry, 


— to the increaſe of the people; and as affording a ſanctu- 
to all who are oppreſled. 
be toleration · bill was brought into the houſe of lords : 


| the 28th of February, and read the firſt time by the carl of 


Nottingham, by whom it had been prepared. Some pro- 
poſed that the act ſhould be only for a time, as a neceſſary 
reſtraint upon the diſſenters, that they might demean them 
ſelves ſo, as to merit the Continuance of it. when the term 
of years now offered ſhould expire. But this was rejected, 


| and it was urged, that there was now an univerſal inclina- 
tion to paſs the act, but it could not be expected that the na- 
tion would be i in the ſame n een towards the dif- 


@ The oaths and declaration the reader may fin vol. xu. of ” 


| re the ſame as were inſerted in R pin. 
| the declaration af rights 3 ; which 
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ſenters at another time. So the bill found an eaſy pallag 


9 through both houſes, Wa} received the royal aſſent on g. 


_ 24th of May, under the title of ““ An act for exempyin; 


their majeſties proteſtant ſubjects, diſſenting from. th 


church of England, from the penalties of certain laws.“ 

The reaſon of this act is thus given in the preamh]e, 
« Foraſmuch as ſome eaſe to ſcrupulous conſciences in 9. 
« exerciſe of religion may be an effectual means to uni 
* their majeſties proteſtant ſubjects in intereſts and affech. 


ons;“ it was therefore enated, © "That none of the ye 


“ nal laws ſhall be conſtrued to extend to any perſon 9 


* perſons diflenting from the church of England, that ſhy 
© take the oaths to the preſent government, and- ſubſcrj 


te the declaration of 30 Car. Il. provided that no aſſenh; 
4 of perſons ſo diſſenting ſhould be in any place for rei. 
<* ous worſhip with the doors locked, barr'd, or bolted, 
during the time of ſuch meeting together ; : and provide, 
« that nothing ſhould be conſtrued to exempt any of th 


I perſons aforeſaid from paying of tythes or other parochi 


« duties. If any diflenter ſhould be choſen or appoints! 


d to bear the office of conftable, church-warden, ove: 
„ ſeer, &c. and ſhould ſcruple the oaths required by law v 
be taken in reſpect of ſuch office, he ſhall or may execut 
* ſuch office or employment by a ſufficient deputy. Tha 


all preachers or teachers of any congregation of diſſen;hy 
<« proteſtants, who ſhall take the oaths, and ſubſcribe th: 
% declaration aforeſaid, and alſo ſubſcribe the articles of u. 
«© ligion except the thirty fourth, thirty-fifth and thiry- 


« fixth, and theſe words in the twentieth article, viz. [Ti 


«© church hath power to decree rites and ceremonies, and 


authority in controverſies of faith, ] ſhall not be liable u 
any of the pains and penalties mentioned in Stat. 17. Ca 
„ II. 2. 22. Car. II. 13 and 14. Car. II. cap. 4. En 


ſuch teacher ſhall be exempted from ſerving upon any ju, 
or from being choſen and appointed to bear the office d 


„ church-warden, overſeer of the poor, &. But any ji 
i tice of the peace may require any perſon, that goes to 21 


«© meeting for exerciſe of religion, to ſubſcribe the declaration 
and to take the oaths; and, in caſe of refuſal, is requirt 
« to commit ſuch perſon to priſon without bail or mat 


4 prize, &c.” The like liberty was given to anabaytif 


but no papiſt or any that denied the trinity, were to have t* 
benefit of this act. The quakers were alſo admitted to it © 


condition of promiſing before God, inſtead of ſwearing, ! 
be true and faithful to the king and queen, and ſolemnly je 


ſel! 
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lief in theſe words. ** A. B. profeſs faith in God the fa- 
« ther, and in Jeſus Chriſt his eternal ſon the true God, 
„ and in the Holy Spirit, one God bleſſed for evermore ; 
« and do acknowledge the holy Scriptures of the old and new. 
« teſtament to be given by divine inſpiration :” * provided 
« that all the laws made for the frequenting divine ſervice on 
« the Lord's day ſhall be flill in force, and executed agai:iſt 
all perſons that offend againſt the ſaid Jaws, except ſuch 
« perſons come to ſome congregation permitted by this act. 
« Provided, that if any perſon ſhall maliciouſly or contemp- 
« tuouſly come into any cathedral or pariſh-church, or other 
« congregation, and diſquiet or diſturb the ſame, or miſuſe 
« any preacher or teacher, he ſhall, upon conviction, ſuffer _ 


In- 

tel, the penalty of twenty pounds. And finally, provided, 
WF that no congregation or aſſembly, for religious worſhip, 
te ſhall be permitted or allowed by this act, until the place 
„of ſuch meeting ſhall be certified to the biſhop-of the dio- 
ue! WW ceſe, or to the archdeacon of that archdeaconry, or to 
e: the juſtices of the peace at the general or quarter ſeſſions, 
7 + and regiſtered in the ſaid biſhop's or archdeacon's court, 
eu: or recorded at the ſaid general or quarter ſeſſions.“ 

"hat The clergy had begun already to ſhow great hatred to the 
gin Wc ienters, and ſeemed to wifh for an occaſion, to renew old 


th: Wc verities againſt them, and therefore the quieting the nation 
bby the act of toleration, was much applauded by men of 
moderation and goodneſs. It gave the king great content, 
ho was very uneaſy to ſce ſo much ill humour ſpreading. 
among the clergy, and by their means, over a great part of 


ede nation. He was fo true to his principle of liberty of 
Cu conſcience, that he reſtrained the heat of ſome, ' who were 
ven ropoling ſeveral acts againſt the papiſts. He made them 
jun, pprehend the advantage, which that would give the French, 
e alienate all the papiſts of Europe from us, who from thence 
right hope to ſet on foot a new catholic league, and make 
ne war a quarrel of religion, which might have very bad 
atico e*e&ts : nor could he pretend to protect the proteſtants in 
uire! Py places of Germany and Hungary, unleſs he could co- 


er the papiſts in England, from all the ſeverities on the ac- 


with, eount of their religion. This was fo carefully infuſed into 
e teeny, and fo well underſtood by them, that the papiſts have 
it "Joy <d the real effects of the toleration, though they were 
t comprehended within the act. e 
eto 
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feſſing. and declaring, that they abhorred and renounced, &c, 1689. 
They were alſo to ſubſcribe a profeſſion of their chrittian be- (WW 
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ut of their admiſſion into employ ments had miſcarried, bu: 


The bill 
of com- 
prehen- 
ſion. 


Pr. H. L. two things were warmly debated. The firſt was, whether il © 


359. 
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Of the king's three deſigns in favour of the diſlepters; 


that of toleration had ſucceeded. I he other of comprehen. 
| ſton, for the receiving the moderate preſhyterians into the 
church and admitting them to eccleſiaſtical benefices, met 
with the ſame fate, as that for the.r admiſhon to office, 
The king was extremely deſirous of uniting all his proteſlan; 
ſubjecls, and had promiſed them to uſe his utmoſt endes. 
vouts for ſuch an union, but all his efforts towards it proved 


Purſuant to the motion made by the biſhops when they 
withdrew from the parliament, a bill was brought into the Wl © 
houſe of lords, under the title of “ a bill for uniting their 5 
« majeſties proteſtant ſubjects.“ In the progreſs of this hill, 


kneeling at the ſacrament ſhould be diſpenſed with to {uch, 
as, after conference upon it, ſhould ſolemaly proteſt tha. 
were not ſatis fied as to the lawfulneſs of it. This occafioncd WF 


a vehement debate, for the poſture being the chief exception Wi + 


the diflenters had to the receiving the ſacrament, the givin; Wi * 
that up, was thought to be the opening a way for their con- if © 
ing into employ ments. However, it was Carried, that kneel: 
ing ſhould be diſpenſed with (b). The other debate Way 
whether the laity ſhould be added in the commiſſion, to be 
given by the king to biſhops and others of the clergy! 4 WM... 
proviſo was offered, that in imitation of the acts paſſed in {W.. , 
king Henry VIPs, and Edward VI's reigns, a number c 
perſons, both of the clergy and Jaity, might be impowered to Wc 
prepare ſuch a reformation of things relating to the church WE © t 
as might be offered 10 king and parliament ; in order to the ©! 


healing the diviſions, and cortecting what might be amiſs d. 
cefeciive in the conſtitution. This was preſſed with grea 0 
earneſtneſs by many of the temporal lords, but it was ca Wil, * 
* 

for the exciuſton of the laity (i). During the my * 
5 09 « (} 


(h) Te queſtion was put, () In the ſame m1nner as tie 
Whether the clauſe about the other queſtion by the votes bing 
indifferency of the pollure at equ ual, The marquifs of Wa- 
receiving the {ac amest ſhould cheſtet, and the lord: Mordaur! 
be left out? Toe votes be! ing Lovelace and Stimfore, enteres 
equal, (content 28, proxy 1, in their oulfents in the {oilouing 
all 29 ; not content 27, proxy 2, reaſons: “ 1, Becauſe the * 
in all 29;) and therefore ac- ** itſelf being deſigned for © 
cording to the ancient rule in “peace of the ſtate, the ps" 


like caſes, it was cairicd in the © -4.0g che clergy into comm! 
| 3 
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« fon, with a total ex-lauſfion of 
the laity, laid the tum;liat on 
on the laity, a+ if the clergy 
of the church of Eagland were 
« alouc friends to ihe peace of 

« the ſtate, and the laity leſs 


* „aide for it. 2. Becauſe the 
5 matteis to be couſidered being 
oy * barely of human conſtitution, 
« WF © viz. the liturgy and ceremo- 
on WF © nics of the church, belong to 
2 „both; tor in what is of divine 
m. © inſtitution, neither clergy nor 


« laity can make any alteration 


be « rending, that differences and 


4 hb delays may ariſe, by mixing 


* laymen with the eccleſiaſtics 
„io the fruſtrating the deſign 
0 BY © of the commiſhons, is vain 


— 
— 
<< 
> __ 


rc, WW © that made uſe of this pre- 
the WR © tence, ſuppoſed, 
„ dergy-part of the church had 
ea WW 4 int intereſts from the laiiy- 
put of the ſame church, and 
„old be a reaſon as good, 
ty one or other of them 
ſho - ould quit the houſe of lords, 


* fineſs of it. 4. Becauſe the 


the ſatisfaction of diſſenters, 


Hat, en would be convenient that 
tec “ laymen of different ranks, 
ban bay, perhaps of different opi- 
he „ tions too, ſhould be united 
r nit, the better to find expe- 
c ra- Lients for that end, rather 
mm 


© able or leſs concerned to pro- 
% lay-lords and 


zt all. 3. Becauſe the pre- 


and out of doors, unleſs thoſe, ** 


that the 


* for fear of obſtructing the bu- 


” commiſſion being intended for. 


" than clergymen alone of the 


« eſtabliſhed church, who are 


„generally obſerved to have ail 
very much. the ſame way of 
reaſoning and thinking. 5. 
Becauſe it is the much readier 


the alterations into a law, that 


© ſhould be joined in the com- 
„ miſhion, who might be able to 


« ſatisfy both houſes of the rea- 
_ « ſons, upon which they were 
made, and thereby remove 
all fears and jealouſies, ill 


men migbt'raiſe againſt the 
clergy, of their endeavouring 
to keep up, without ground, 
a diſtinct intereſt from that of 


« the laity, whom they ſo care- 


“ fully excluded from being 


joined with them in conſtitu- 
« tions of common concern- | 
ment, that they would not 


6 have any part in the delibe- 
„ration, who muſt have the 


« greateſt in determining. 6. 
gHecauſe ſuch a teſtrained com- 


% miſſion lay liable to this great 


„ objection, that it might be 
„made uſe of to elude repeated 


*+« promiſes, and the preſent ge- 


“ neral expetiation of compli- 
* ance with tender conſciences, 
„When the providing of it was 


« taken out of the ordigary 


* courſe of parliament, to be 
„ put into the hands of thoſe 
« alone, who were lateſt in ad- 
« mitting any need of it, and 
« who might be thought to be 
„the more unfit to be the ſole 

| «6 com- 


48 


way to facilitate the paſſing 


commoners 
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| ſhop Burnet himſelf warmly oppoſed the adding the laity to 1689. 
the commiſſion, imagining that the clergy would have come 
witn zeal and unanimity into ſuch a deſign, and being appre- | 
henſive, that this addition of the laity would be looked upon 
by them as taking the affair out of their hands. But he vas 
convinced ſoon after, that he had taken wrong meaſures; 
| fs and 
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1689. and that the method propoſed of joining the laity in the com. 
—— miſſion was the only one like to prove effectual. But taj ; 
conduct of his did not ſo recommend him to the clergy, as to 
balance the cenſure which he fell under, for moving, in 
another proviſo of that bill, that the ſubſcription inſtead 9 
afſlent and conſent, ſhould only be to ſubmit with a promit 
of conformity. He declared himſelf likewiſe zealous for de 
penſing with kneeling at the ſacrament; for ſince it was xc. 
knowledged, that the poſture was not eſſential in itſelf, and 
that ſcruples, how ill grounded ſoever, were raiſed upon i, 

it ſeemed reaſonable to leave the matter as indifferent in 
practice, as it was in its nature. When the bill, after pafl 5 
the lords, was ſent to the commons, it was let lie on th: 
table, and iuſtead of proceeding in it, they made an addre; 
to the king for ſummoning a convocation, wherein „the t 
rendered to his majeſty their moſt humble and hear 
Addreſs * thanks for his gracious declaration and repeated aſſurance, 
for a conte that he would maintain the church of England eſtabliſhes 
_ vocation. “ by law, which his majeſty had been pleaſed to recovr 
Pr. H. C. e from the dangerous conſpiracy, that was laid for its c. 
= 2%. 4e ſtruction, with the hazard of his royal perſon.” They a 
P. 13. ded, „ That the doctrine and practice of the church d 
6 England had evinced their loyalty beyond the contradict 
of the moſt malicious enemies; and that the misfortuns 
of former princes could be attributed to nothing more tha 
« their endeavours to ſubvert and diſable the members thers 


of from contributing to their {upport and defence. TA b. 
therefore prayed his majeſty to continue his care for th 
7 
9 compoſers of d lerences, when © taken away, or changed, be # 
they were loo oy upon by „ by conſent of laymen in pi 9 
«« ſome as parties. 7. Becauſe, “ liament, the clergy then | 
after all, this NS a dan- having no authority to m = 
a0 gerous ſuſpicion along wih *© die in this very caſe, in vnd by 
« it, as if the laity were not a the laity was excluded by i th 
< pait of the church, nor had. ** very vote, but what they & 0 
any puer tO meddle in mat- ** rived from lay-hands. Latz, 4 
ters of religion; a ſuſpicion © becauſe it was coatrary 4 10 
directly opp fie to the con- “ three ſtatutes made in !x 4 
| © ſlitation both of church ard «© rags of the ory VIII, and on Pp 
a ftate, which would make all © in Edward VI, which ca _ 
alterations utterly impollivle, 2 ee th rV - two comas 4 
« unl.ſs the clergy alone were “ fioners to alter the comns 5 
40: all wed to hive power to and cccletialtical laws, % : 
» make laws in matters Of reli» © whereot fix een t) be of it 5 


gien; fnce what was eſta- ** laity, and fixteen of 4 
* hiked by law cuuld rot be clo,” 3 
| 66. pip 
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00 preſervation of the ſame, whereby he would effectually 1689. 


a. « eſtabliſh his throne by ſecuring the hearts of his majeſty's wn 
% © ſubjects within theſe his realms, who could no way better 

n W_ © ſhow their zeal for his ſervice, than by a firm adherence 

oo WM © to that church, whoſe conſtitution is beſt ſuited to the 

nie << ſupport of this monarchy.” They likewife humbly pray- 

dil. ed, © that, according to the ancient practice and uſage of 

1. 0 the kingdom in time of parliament, his majeſty would be 

= graciouſly pleaſed to iſſue forth his writs for calling a con- 


« yocation of the clergy of this kingdom, to be adviſed with 
« in eccleſiaſtical matters; aſſuring his majeſty, that it was 
« their intention forthwith to proceed to the NT TI of 
« giving eaſe to proteſtant diſſenters.” 

Ey this addreſs it appears, that a party was now beginning Remarl 
to be formed, that pretended great zeal for the church, and on the ad- 
expreſſed their apptehenſions that it was in danger. This dreſs. 
they plainly inſinuated, by their praying the king to conti- 
nue his care for the preſervation of the church, hinting, at 
| the ſame time, how dangerous it would be for him to do 
| otherwiſe. Theſe men, as they went heavily into the tolera- 
tion, which was the eaſe they here promiſed to give the diſ- 
ſenters, ſo they were much offended with the bill of com- 
| prehenſion, as containing matters relating to the church, in 
which the repreſentative body of the clergy had not been ſo 
much as adviſed with; and therefore it wa, that they ſo 
| haſtily petitioned for a convocation, under a notion that he 
| buſineſs would be accompliſhed without one. 
| The king, who was not well pleaſed with this addreſs as 
perceiving the tendency of it, did not forbear intimating in 
his anſwer, that he thought he had already given them tuffi- 
| cient aſſurances of his intentions to ſupport the church. 'I he 
anſwer was not returned immediately, but ſent the next day 
by the earl of Nottingham, who acquainted both houtes (for 
the lords had concurred in the addreſs) “ That though his 
** majeſty had had many occaſions of aſſuring them, he would 
maintain the church of England, as by Jaw eſtabliſhed ; yet 
he was well pleaſed with repeating theſe promiſes, which 
„he was reſolved to perform, by ſupporting this church, 

* whoſe loyalty, he doubted not, would enable him to an- 
« ſwer their juſt expectations. That as his deſign of com- 
ing hither was to reſcue them from the miſerics they la- 
* boured under; ſo it was a great ſatisfaction to him that 
by the ſucceſs God had given him, he was in a ſtation of 
* defendingth is church, which had clegually. ſhewn her , 
13 „„ zeal 


- Burnet. 
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zeal againſt popery, and ſhould always be his peculiz 
care. And he hoped the eaſe, they deſigned to diſſente:,, 
would contribute very much to the eſtabliſhment of thi 
„ church; which therefore he earneſtly recommended 10 
them, that the occaſions of differences and mutual animo. 
ſities might be removed; and that as ſoon as might be, he 
& would ſummon a convocation.” 

Notwithſtanding this\anſwer, no farther a was made 
in the bill. Thoſe who had moved for this bill, and after. 
wards brought it into the houſe, acted a very diſingenuon 
part. For while they ſtudied to recommend themſelves by 
this ſhew of moderation, they ſet on their friends to oppoſe 


it; and ſuch as were very ſincerely and cordially for it, wer 
lepreſented as the enemies of the church, who intended 10 
ſubvert it, Nor was this bill ſupported by thoſe who ſeemed 
-- moſt favourable to the diſſenters. hey advanced it as x 


maxim, that it was fit to keep up a ſtrong faction both in 


church and ſtate; and they thought it was not agfeeable ty 
tha, to ſuffer ſo great a body as the preſbyterians to be made 


alſo thought, that the toleration would be beſt maintained, 


more eaſy, and more inclinable to unite to the church. They 


when great numbers ſhould need it, and be concerned to 
_ preſerve it. So the deſign of a comprehenſion being zes. 


Jouſly oppoſed and but faintly promoted, fell to the ground, 


However, the king was ſo deſirous this affair ſhould ſucceed, 


State of 
the reve- 
nue before 
and aſter 
the revo- 
lution, 


that it was brought on again the next ſeſſion in a more forma 


manner, though with no better ſucceſs. 


| The oath to be uſed at the coronation of the king, Il 
thoſe to be taken by the members of both houſes of parks 
ment, as well as by all perſons enjoying office, empl»y- 
ment or benefice being ſettled, and the toleration for the pro- 
teſtant diflenters being eſtabliſhed, the next thing to be con- 
ſidered was a revenue for the ſupport of the government. it 
mult be obſerved, that before the revolution the whole ſtand- 
ing income of the ſtate was in the power and diſpoſal of the 


crown, and was called the revenue of the crown. There 
Was then no diſtinction of what was to be allotted for the 


king's uſe, and what for the ſervice of the public. By which 
means the king might reſerve what part he thought fit for 


his own deſigns, and employ no more than he nleaſed for 


the purpoſes. of the nation. Accordingly it was found, that 


after the reſtoration, the public revenue had been conſtant 


embezzled, and immenſe ſums very often ſun, without he. 


ing 
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ng applied to the uſes for which they were granted (K). It 
was therefore wiſely concerted, after the revolution, for the 
ſecurity of the nation from perperual miſapplications of the 
public money, to allot a ſeparate income for the maintenance 
of the king's houſhold, and the ſupport of his dignity, (which 


s now called the civil Jiſt) and to put the reft of the public 
revenues enti.?ly under the command of the parliament. 
do that from the time of the revolution the public money 


has been no more left to the diſcretionary management of 
the court, but the commons, after examining the current 
ſervices of each year, have appropriated the ſupplies to thoſe 


ſervices only, and the king's buſineſs has been to ſee the mo- 
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ney applied according to their appropriation, of which 


an account at the next meeting of the parliament had been 


conſtantly ſubmitted to both houſes, before any farther 
ſupplies have been granted (J). In order therefore to intro- 
duce this great change in the public income, the commons, 


vacancy of the throne, and not devolved on their majeſties ; 
and though by a long courſe, and the practice of ſome ages, 
the cuſtoms had been granted to the kings for life, it was now 


laid down as a maxim, not to grant any revenue but from 


() Of this the preceding 


reigns were One continued in- 


| ſtance, A gentleman, who lived 
in the latter end of king Charles 
It's rezgn, thus recapitulates ſome 
circun ſtances in the houſe of 

commons : ** I remember when 
| © eleven 


hundred thouſand 
pounds was given for bui'd- 
ing of ſhips, and not one 


| © built; and above two millions 
given to ſupport the triple 


league, and then it was pre- 


ſently employed for the break- 


ing of it; when twelve hun- 


| © dred thouſand pounds was 


® I” 


ren for an actual war with 
France, when at the ſame 
time we were under all the 
obligations for 
continued.“ 


{| (1) This appropriation of the 


Public revenues (one of the im- 


ordnance, and all | 
v. heels of the government, are 


peace, and ſo any 


redreſſed, _ 


provements of our conſtitution at 
the revolution) is the great ſence 
of our liberties, as it deprives 


the crown of the power of diſ- 


in the firſt place, voted that the revenue was expired by the Feb. 26. 


poſing of theſe revenues at plea- 
ſire, as it neceſſarily occaſions 


the having every article of the 
public ſervice diſcuſied and ap- 
proved by the parlament, and 


as it is made only from year to 


year with regard to the ſupplics 
of the current ſervices; fo that 
without the annual meeting of 


the parliament, the navy, army, 
the other 


entirely ſtopped. By which 
means the meaſures of the court 
are continually examined. and 
never ſuffer them to be long un- 


14 year 


rievances laid open with 
ſuch freedom and weight. as will 


ſerving, they took the occaſion to beget in him jealouſies q 
his friends, and with too great ſucceſs. They reſolved u 
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year to year, or at leaſt for a ſhort term of years () 
This the whigs thought, would oblige the kings to ſuch ; 
popular method of government, as ſhould merit the conſtr 
renewal of the grant. The king, who expected the ſame te. 
gard ſhould be ſhown for him as for his predeceſſors, wax ny 
pleaſed with ſo precarious a revenue, which the tories ch. 


(m) The annual revenue, clear 


of all charges in the collection, 


at the time of king james Il's 


Annual diſburſements for the 
public ſervices, Curing king 
James IPs rein. 


\ reconcile 


abdication, was as follows: 5 | U 
EE J. 1, Maintenance of ſea- ) 
1. Tunnage and poun- mer, and proviſion 1 
dage, with the wood- 1 of naval ſtores— Y 
farm, coal-farm, and 2. Ordinary of the na-? 
ſalt farm vy and ordnance c OY 
2. The hereditary and 3. Guards and other 7 _ _ 4 
temporary exciſe, diſciplined troops Lagen | thi 
with the wo ag 666,383 4. Gamla — in. ha 
nine- pence for the. „ gences, Ke. SY .--? d 
year, ending June 24, | 13 5 | pc 
16899, — J 5 Total —6 0, 1 
3. Hearth-money — 245,000 | — 5 
4. Poſt- office 65. 00 This being deducted out of the “ 
5. Wine-licenſes 10,000 whole revenue, there remainel 5 
6. Impoſit ion on wires for his civil hiſt 1,451, 885 U. h i 
and vinegar, grant? which he was enabled, withor: NM 
ed for eight years, » 172,991 any other aid, to ſupp tt a la 
ending June 24, army, and ma.ntain great nur. fo 
1613. | Os bers of jeſuits and prictts of:?! m 
7. The impoſition "er 8.801 orders. How eaſy wou'd it hae f. 
tobacco and ſugar 4, been for him to have ſucceed! 1 
8. The impoſition on, in his defigns, with a revenu? 4 
French linen, —.8 93,710 that placed him above the te. 1 
dy, and filk — ceſſity of applying to the pat.! 
Ys | y PP ) 5 0 P 
9. The ſmall branche; ment, had he t-ken proper ge. 0 
(which before theF thods, or had not the revolution t 
crown - lands were Co, ooo intervened ? Hence appe-rs the Wi !! 
ſold, amounted to\ eexpediency of fixing bounds ti 
130,00.) — _ ries to the expences of the cal 
——k—xö—ůů liſt, and the importance of 2 
Total neat hn 2.61.8: Propriating the reſt of the pille | 
5 2,61, 85 5 „„ n 
of tae crown | revenue to the particular ſervices ti 
: 7 w=— of each year, and of {yhmittn} p 
an account of the application 0! 8 
the ſupplies for theſe ſervices, 0 \ 
the dilcuion of the pariiinicnt. 1 


| neceſſary charge of ſupporting the crown in the time of peace, 
| But betore this was done, and two days after the vote of tie 
| expiration of the revenue, four hundred and twenty thouſand 


| time, it was propoſed again juſt after the birth of the duke 4 
| 6 Gloceſter, that her revenue might be advanced from thirty 
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reconcile themſelves to the king, by granting a revenue for 1689. 
life; but at preſent only to look on, till the whigs, who car 
ried every thing they pleaſed, ſhould have refuſed it. 

Purſuant to the maxim before-mentioned, when the king's 
revenue was brought into conſideration, it was pretended, 
that, as there were anticipations and charges upon it, in 
which many perſons were concerned, they had not time to 


examine that matter with due care; and therefore, by a pro- 


vifional act, they granted the king the revenue but for one 
year. This touched the king ſenſibly, and was fo repre- 


ſented to him by the earl of Nottingham, that he concluded 


he was in the hands of perſons who did not intend to uſe him 

well. Nor indeed was it till the year 1698, that he could 

revail to have the revenue ſettled for life. „ 
The civil liſt for this year was ſettled at ſix hundred thou- Apr. 27. 


| ſand pounds, to be paid out of the public revenue, in which Pr. H. L. 
was included what was to be allowed to the queen regent, II. 305. 


the queen dowager, the prince and princeſs of Denmark; 


the judges and marſhal Schomberg, to whom the parliament 


had given a hundred thouſand pounds for the ſervices he had 
done (n). /A revenue of one million two hundred thouſand 


pounds a year was alſo voted to be ſettled for the conſtant ,, . 5 
288. 


pounds had been granted for a preſent aid to be levied by ſix 


monthly aſſeſſments. 5 


The princeſs of Denmark depending entirely on the king A proviſ- 


| for her allowance, was uneaſy that no propoſitions had been on for the 
made to her of a ſettlement, nor any advance of money open 
| fince the king was on the throne; and therefore while the ebm 


revenue was under debate, ſome of her friends moved, that propoſed 


a proviſion might be made for her, but being put off for that . 


pr. 28. 


thouſand (which was what the king allowed her) to ſeventy 
thouſand pounds, which occaſioned ſome warm expoſtula- 


| tions from the queen to the princeſs (o); and as this ſum 


was 


r) The queen dow-ger was cuſtoms, (except 1001. a year 
to have 18,2091. 158. 4d. 4 to the heirs of colonel Fairfax) 
per annum. The judges, ma- amounting to 3581. per annum, 
fers in chancery, and judges of were alſo to be pace. 
Wales, 13,8091. per annum. (o) Qgeen Mary, it ſeems, 
lne perpetuities out of the expreſſed a great deal of dif- 
Te e pleaſure 
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was to be paid out of the civil liſt, the motion was defcated 
by the king's prorogation of the parliament ; nor was it, a, 
will be feen, till the next year, that an act paſſed, allowine 
her a ſettlement of fiſty thouſand a year, which occaſioned x 


great coldneſs between not only the king, but even the queen 


flearth- it which the king had a mind (tould be diſcharged. I; his 


money 


diſcharg - 


and the princeſs. © gt | 
Whilſt the revenue was ſettlino, there was one branch vf 


march through the weſtern counties, from his firft landing, 
he had been moved to aboliſh the chimney-money, and he 


had promiſed to recommend it to the parliament. To this 


end he ſent a meſſage to the commons, acquainting them, 
* that being ſenſible what a grievous burden hearth-money 
was to the people, eſpecially the poorer fort, he was wil. 
ling to agree either to a regulation of it, or the taking | 
away, not doubting but they would take care of his reve. 
* nue ſome other way.” This proved to be an act of great 
prudence and popularity, for which the commons preſented 
an addreſs of thanks, expreſſed in very grateful terms, © for 


Cc 


this unprecedented offer for the eaſe of his people, aflurinz 


Oppoſed 
by the 
tories. 
Bur net. 


&« him, that they would make ſuch returns, and be fo care- 
& ful of the ſupport of the crown, that the world might ſee, 
«© to the diſcouraging of his enemies, and ſatisſaction of al 


e . 


* good men, that his majeſty reigned in the hearts of hi; 


But as popular as this act was, it met with ſuch oppoſition 
from the tories, that it ran a great hazard in the houſe ol 
lords. They alledged, that it was the only ſure fund, which 


could never fail in war; ſo that money would be freely ad- 


vanced upon it; and that a few regulations would take avay 


any grievance, which might ariſe from it. But jt was thought, 


they were not willing, that ſuch an act ſhould paſs, as would 


render the king acceptable to the body of the nation. It 


was alſo imagined, that the proſpect they then had ot : 


ſpeedy revolution in favour of king James, made ſome 0 


_ pleaſure at this attempt, to ſettle © ment.” The queen baſih 


a revenue on the prince and replied - Pray what frie:ds 


_ princeſs. Taking her ſiſter one * have you but the king and 


night to taſk for it, ſhe aſked * me?” This the princeſs bet. 


her, What was the meaning ſelf told the ducheſs of Marlbo- 


of theſe proceedings? To rough with great concern 3 


which the princeſs anſwered, reſentment. Conduct of D. of 


She heard her friends had a Marlb. p. 30. 
mind to make her ſome ſettle- . wg 
s t! 
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| em unwilling to paſs an act, which ſeemed to lay an ob- 1689. 
ligation on him, either to maintain it, or by reſuming his | 
tevenue to raiſe the hatred of the nation higher againſt 

bim (p). However the act was paſſed at laſt, and this badge April 24. 

| of ſlavery (as is expreſled in the preamble) upon the whole 

| reople was removed, which expoſed every man's houſe to be 

| entered into, and ſearched at pleaſure by perſons unknown to 

I him. - 5 3 5 7 

The friends of king James had indeed ſome reaſon to ex- Advice of 
| rect a revolution in his favour at this time; for now it was King 
that the king received intelligence of his having ſailed from James's _ 
| Breſt with a conſiderable number of French troops, in order landing in 
| to land in Ireland, which being communicated to the com- 1 | 
| mons, the following addreſs from both houſes was preſented IT : = C. 
VVV 


„NIV your majeſly's moſt dutiful and faithful ſubjects Addreſs of 
14 the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons aſ- oth 
« ſembled in parliament, being highly ſenſible of our late houſes 
« oreat and ſignal deliverance from popery and arbitrary Pen be. 
« power, whercof it has pleaſed Almighty God to make you 

« the glorious inlirument ; and deſiring, to the utmoſt of 

our abilities, to expreſs our gratitude to your majeſty for 

« {6 great and generous an undertaking, no leſs neceſſary to 

« ſupport the proteſtant intereſt in Europe, than for reco- 

| « vering and maintaining the civil rights and liberties of 

„ theſe nations, ſo notoriouſly invaded and undermined 

| © by popiſh counſels and counſellors; and being likewiſe 

„ fully convinced of the reſtleſs ſpirits. and continual en- 

| © deavours of your majeſty's and the nation's enemies for 

| © the extirpation of the proteſtant religion, and the ſubver- 

* fron of our Jaws and liberties, do unanimouſly declare, that 

due will ſtand by and affiſt your majeſty with our lives and 

| © tortunes, in ſupporting the alliances abroad, in reducing 

of Ireland, and in defence of the proteſtant religion and 

[laws of the kingdom.”! 7 5 


| To this addreſs the king returned a remarkable anſwer, The 
aid to be Crawn up in concert with Mr. Powle, ſpeaker of king's an- 
| the houſe of commons. N LS ER Rey WE 
! „„ e | „ War $: - 
| (v) By the hearth-books it fix perſons at a medium to each Pr. H. C. 
1ppeared, that the r.umber of houie, it fixes the number of II. 281. 
| houſes, in Englard and Wales, the people at that time to be - 
loon after the retioration, was 7,380,000, _ 
abort 1,2 30, oo; and reckoning iS 
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My lords and gentlemen, : 
IF any thing could add to the eſteem and affeQiqg [ 
have for parliaments, and particularly for this, the 
would be much increaſed by the kindneſs you ſhew to ne, 
and the zeal you expreſs for the public good, in the ag. 
dreſs you have made, which in the manner as well as th; 
matter has every thing in it, that ought to recommend j 
to me. 5 fo a Z 
«© I will aſſure you, that I will never abuſe the conf !ence 


© you have put in me, being fully perſuaded, that there 5 
140 


no ſure foundation of a go.d agreement between a king 


and his people, but a mutual truſt; when that is once 


broken, a government is half diſſolved. 


It ſhall be therefore my chief care never to give am 


parliament cauſe to diſtruſt me; and the beſt methods [ 


them, but what ſhall be their own intereſt to grant. 

I came hither for the good of the kingdom; and fince 
it is your defire that I am in this ſtation, I ſhall perſue the 
ſame ends that brought me. 


God has been pleaſed to make me inſtrumental to te. 


cc 


cc 
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deem you from the ills you feared ; and it is ſtill my de 
ſire, as well as my duty, to ſerve you in your religion, 


laws, and liberties; which was the only inducement. 


that brought me into England; and to thele J aſcribe the 
bleſſings that have attended this undertaking. 


„When I ſpoke laſt to you, I told you of the neceſſity af 
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| treaty with them, and repay what they have actually Fr 


aſſiſting our allies, and more eſpecially the ſtates of Hil 


land, whoſe readineſs to relieve you, at fo great a hi 


zard and expence, from the extremities you lay under, 
needs no other argument to move you to the conſiders 
tion of it. - 3 | 
promote the expedition, and to ſecond my enCeavour 
even with the neglect of their own ſafety; ſo J am nos 
ſenſible of the inevitable ruin they have drawn upon then: 
ſelves in giving you their aſſiſtance, if you ſhould not ic 
turn it to them. = 8 | 


They have really exhauſted themſelves to ſuch 2 degree, 


both as to men and money, that it is not eaſily to be 
imagined ; and | am confident your generofity will hate 


as little bounds towards them, as theirs had towards you 
and that you will not only enable me to make good the 
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« out upon this occaſion, (of which an account ſhall be gi- 


141 
1689. 


« ven you) but that you will further ſupport them, to the WWW 


« utmoſt of your ability, agaiaſt the power of their enemies, 


« who mult be yours too by their intereſt, and their religion, 


« and do certainly defign the ruin of Holland to be a ſtep to 


« your deſtruction. | | 

« | need not take pains to tell you the deplorable condi- 
« tion of Ireland, which, by the zeal and violence of the 
| popiſh party there, and by the aſſiſtance and encourage- 


« ment they have from France, is brought to that paſs, that 


« jt is not adviſable to attempt the reducing of it but by 
% a conſiderable force; which I think ought not to be leſs 
« than twenty thouſand horſe and ſoot, which, by the bleſ- 


« fing of God, will make the work ſhorter, and in conſe- 


| « quence the charge eaſier, though the firſt expence mult of 
| « neceflity be very great. wk 


« You are to conſider, that towards the moſt ſpeedy and 


« effectual ſucceſs in relation to Ireland, as well as with re- 


| « gard to France, there muſt be ſuch a fleet, as may, in con- 
junction with the ſtates, make us fo intirely maſters of that 
« ſea, that nothing may be ſent from France to Ireland, 


« or any where elſe, that may give diſturbance to us or our 
« allies. 5 1 5 
« ] muſt alſo recommend to you the conſideration of the 


| « revenue to me, that it may be fo ſettled, as that it may be 


collected without diſpute.” 


. My lords and gentlemen, 


« Theſe things will amount to a great ſum, and muſt of 


« conſequence be a preſent weight upon the people: but 


« conſidering neither your religion nor your ſafety can proba- 


„ bly be ſecured without theſe means, I conclude, nothing 
« can be too great a price for their preſervation. And I will 
« engage my folemn word to you, that whatever you ſhall 


40 give to theſe public ends, ſhall be ſtrictly applied to them 3. 


and that as you fo freely offer to hazard all that is dear to 


* you, fo I ſhall as freely expoſe myſelf for the ſupport of 


* the proteſtant religion, and the ſafety and honour of the 
10 nation.“ | : 9 e N ; | | 


| The king had a juſt ſenſe of what the ſlates of the United This 


Provinces had done towards the preſervation of the religion 
and liberties of England. He had the very day of his ad- 
vancement to the throne, ſent them a letter to aſſure them, 
that his new dignity, inſtead of diminiſhing the affections 

OE pg A re ns che 
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he ever had, and the care he ever took, for the preſeryz. 
tion and proſperity of their republic, would only ſerve tg 
enable him to diſcharge his office of ſtadtholder, with more 
„ weight and ſucceſs, towards the good and advantage cf 
„their ſtate; and that during his reign, he would make it 
his conſtant buſineſs and endeavour, to eſtabliſh and main. 
6 tain a perfect intelligence, alliance and inviolable friend. 
« ſhip, between his kingdoms and the United Provinces, 
„ for the ſafety, welfare and repoſe, of both eſtates; and 
the ſupport of the proteſtant religion.” As the king 
therefore thought it highly reaſonable, that the ſtates ſhoul! 
be repaid, as ſoon as poſſible, what they had laid out in 
his expedition; he took all occaſions to put the commons in 
mind of it, and particularly in this ſpeech 3 purſuant to 
which, an account of the charges of the expedition was in- 
deed taken, and the ſum of ſix hundred thouſand pound 
voted for that purpoſe, but it was not till the end of the ſeſ. 
ſion that a fund was ſettled for raiſing the money (q). 


(q) The account of the charges laid out by the Du:ch in tte 
expedition, was as follows: „ 


| 1. 
The charges of the fleet — — 2,288,404 00 0 
Proviſions for the horſe, &c. _ — 186,009 co 0 
Freight of the merchant ſhips Fears 1,245,000 Oo co 
Freight of fiſhing-boats for landing the foot, „ 
5 — loſs of fix oy 5 1225 | C 7 wh 
Pay to general office:s of all ſorts — 1,615,989 05 & 
Payment of the horſe and dragoons — 391,320 12 & 
Payment of the foot  _ — —— $31,205 14 0) 
Levy-money and other incidents — 259,009 co 00 
Carts and waggons | — 169911 oo co 


Loſs of two ſhips, proviſions when the flect } 
was driven back, wrecks, charges of the 1 
artillery and hoſpital, French proteſtant 2,275, 453 07 16 

officers, quarters, horſes ro make good \ 85 
the loſs in che ſtorm, &c. — 3 


08 


1 


— 
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This account look, as if it was muſt be for ſo many guilder; 
drawn for ſo much ſterling ; but which at one ſhilling and ten. 
by the particulars, and by the pence half-penny each, wei 
ſum granted by the parliament equivalent to about 686,500, 


455 


for iis diſcharge, it is plain, it ſterling at that time. 


lords ; accordingly, it was ſuffered to lie on the table. By 
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After the revenue, an attempt was made concerning the 168g. 


| militia, A bill was prepared for ſettling it in ſuch a man- 


ner, that the management of it would, in great meaſure, be Abillcon- 
taken both from the king, and from the lord lieutenants, cerning 
Theſe being generally peers, a bill that ſo much leſſened the mili- 
their authority, could not but be obſtructed in the houſe of "5s 
| Uraet. 
this proceedi:g, which was chicfly promoted by the whigs, 
25 well as by that of the revenue, the king came to think, 
that thoſe who had raiſed him to the throne, intended to 
depreſs his power, as much as they had exalted his perſon. 
He ſeemed to grow jealous of his prerogatives, the import- 
2nce of each being aggravated 'by the carl of Nottingham, 
who had given him a ſcheme of all the particular points, and 
their dependance one on another, He was fo poſſeſſed with 
the earl's repreſentations, that many of thoſe who had for- 
merly moſt of his confidence, fou d a coldneſs growing 


| upon him, which increaſed their diſguft ; and made them 


zpprehend, they ſhould ſee another reign full of prerogative 
RF: | | 
As the whigs were diſappointed in their militia bill, ſo An act of 


they could not be bruught to another point, though often indemnity 


preſled to it by the king. This was an act of indemnity, deſired by 
which with proper exceptions of ſome criminal, the king 1 1 * 
thought wou d very much ſettle the minds of the nation. 17e 


| Accordingly the king ſent a meſſage to each houſe, expreſ- 355 
| fing his earneſt deſire that they would prepare a bill, for a 


general pardon 3; with ſuch exceptions only, as to them 
lould ſeem neceſlary for the vindication of public juſtice, 
in order to free great numbers of people from the guilt, re- 
proaches and penalties, they were liable to. But how zea- Retarded 


4 


| lous ſocver the king was for an act of indemnity, the warmeſt by the 
| of the whigs would not promote it. They thought it beſt Whigs. 


to keep many under the laſh; they intended fever: revenges Buruet. 

for the blood that had been ſhed, and for the many unjuſt 

tings, which had been done in the end of king Charles II's 

reign. They ſaw, that the clogging the indemnity with 

many comprehenſive exceptions, would create king James a 

great party; ſo they did not think proper to offer at that: 

yet they reſolved to keep them ſtill in their power, till a bet- 

ter opportunity for falling on them ſhould offer itlelf. They 

p:oceeded therefore ſo ſlowly in the affair, that the bill could 

not be brought to a ripeneſs during this ſeſhon. It is true, 

the great mildneſs of the king's temper, and the gentlenels 

of his government, which was indeed rather liable to cenſure, 
ES EN 3 
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1689. as being too remiſs, ſet people's minds much at eaſe. Ang 
WS, If it gave too much boldneſs to thoſe, who begun to ſet up 
an open oppoſition to him, yet it gained upon the greater 
part of the nation, who ſaw none of thoſe moving ſpectacles, 
that had been ſo common in former reigns; and all promite] 
themſelves happy days under ſo merciful a prince. But an. 
gry men put a wicked conſtruction on the earneſineſ; the 
king ſhewed for the act of indemnity : they faid, he intended 
to make uſe of a ſet of prerogative men, as ſoon as he legally 
could; and that therefore he delired the inſtruments of king 
James's illegal government might be once ſecured, that 65 
he might employ them. The carls of Monmouth and War. 
rington were infuſing jealouſies of the king into their party, 
with the ſame induſtry that the earl of Nottingham was x 
the ſame time, inſtilling into the king jealouſies of them; and 
both acted with too much ſucceſs, which brought great con- 
fuſion into the courſe of affairs. For though the earls < 
Shrewſbury and Devonſhire did all they could to ſtop the 
progreſs and effects of thoſe ſuſpicions, with which the 
whigs were poſſeſſed, yet they had not credit enough : 
do it. 
The next thing of importance was to pals an act, for ce. 


1 e claring the rights and liberties of the ſubject, and ſertling the 
and fuc- ſucceſſion of the crown (as had been agreed by the conven- 


ceſbon. tion) to the king and queen and their iſſue, and after then 
Pr. IJ. L to the princeſs Ann and her iſſue and after theſe, to the king 
385. and his ifſie by another queen. Accordingly a bill wa 
Burnet. ſent up by the commons to the lords, for that purpoſe ; wit! 
May 9. a clauſe diſabling all papiſts from ſucceeding to the crown, 10 
| which the lords added, or ſuch as ſhould marry papiſts. To 
this was propoſed by the biſhop of Saliſbury, an additions 

_ clauſe abſolving the ſubject, in that caſe, from allegiance 

This was ſeconded by the earl of Shrewſbury, and it paſſe 

without any oppoſition or debate. That prelate was ordete. 

by the king to propofe the naming of the princeſs Sophi, 

ducheſs of Hanover, and her poſterity, next in the ſucceſhon; 

the king ſignified his pleaſure in this alſo to his minifles. 

5 The duke of Hanover was now changing his former mei- 

ſures, and ſeparating himſelf from the intereſts of France 

Ihe lords agreed to the propoſition, and, amongſt other + 
mameendments of the bill, added a proviſo in the princeſs de 
May 25. phia's favour. The bill thus amended was returned to ( 
15 commons, where it occaſioned great debates, and the hot 
diſagrecd to the lords proviſo: Mr. Hampden preſſed te 


bementiy, but the totes, and | allo Wildman, and all the t 
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publican party, oppoſed it. Theit ſecret reaſon ſeemed to 
be a deſign to extinguiſh monarchy, and therefore to ſub- 
ſtitute none beyond the three who were named, that ſo the 
ſucceſſion might quickly come to an end. But it not being 
decent to own this, all that they pretended was, that there 
being many in the lineal ſucceſſion, after the three that were 
named, who were then of the church of Rome, the leaving 
to them the poſſibility to ſucceed, upon their turning proteſ- 
tants, might have a good effect on them, and diſpoſe them 
to hearken to inſtruction; all which would be defeated b 
a declaration in favour of the houſe of Hanover, beſides, 
that the mentioning that houſe would give an opportunity to 
| foreigners of intermedling too far in the affairs of the na- 
tion; and that a parliament of England had never deter- 
| miced the degrees of ſucceſſion beyond two or three perſons. 
The king, who wiſhed nothing more earn: ſtly than to ſee 
the crown ſettled in the proteſtant line, uſed his utmoſt en- 
| deavours to bring the commons to a compliance with the 
| lords, declaring in council, that his queen, and both the 
| prince and princeſs of Denmark, deſired it as well as himſelf. 
The lords likewiſe warmly inſiſted on their clauſe. alledgin; 
e. © That though in the inſtrument offered to the king 101 
de queen, the limitation went no farther than to their per- 
en-“ ſons; yet in law, which has reſpect to all ſucceeding 
em © ages, and that ſettles for ever the libert es of the ſubject, 
be © they thought it reaſonable to carry the limitation of the 
vs WY © ſucceſſion of the crown farther than was neceflary in that 
ji WY © inſtrument, in which the crown was offered to their ma— 
vi jeſties, and that had no other view but of the ſucceſſion _ 
T, Wt © of their poſterity. 2. That they could ſee no danger, nor 
oe“ any ill conſequence, that might follow a further limita- 
nee. tion, but very much to the contrary. For, this ſecured 
ieh“ the nation effectually from the danger of having a papiſt 
ere to reign in it at any time hereafter, ſince of ſuch a num— 
hi, © ber of papiſts, as ſtood next the crown in the lineal ſuc- 


Jaly 15. 


on; . ceſſion, ſome might be prevailed on to make a ſhew of 
len, : changing their religion, if they had a pro'pect of ſucceed- 
me Ml. ing to the crown upon it; and no danger being ſo great 
+ as the having one, who is a pretended proteſtant, but in 
+ WM th a concealed papiſt, to reign over us; the molt et- 
38 * fectual way to ſecure our religion, was, to declare the 


oe fucceſſion in a family, that was known to be proteſtant, 

bout 1 In the next place, it was the intereſt cf England, at pre- 

t. ſent, to do right to that great houſe, by limiting this ſue- 

he re ap Ag to the proviſo. For ſince this limitation 
OL. 4 5 | 3 | | | 


„% had 
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1689. © had been propoſed, if it ſhould he now laid aſide, it ou 
oy © Jook like excluding that houſe, which might provcke 
«© them to take a reſolution, that might be of orcat Preju- 
dice to the nation in this reſent conjuncture.“ 

'Theſe reaſons being communicated to the commons, ſe. 

Propt on veral conferences were held between the two houſes, by 
account of to no effect; for both houſes adhered, and the bill, after 
the birth depending two months, was dropt on the birth of the duke 
of the of Gloceſter, ſon of the prince and princeſs of Denmark, 
duke of born the 27th of July, and chriſtened William; the king, 
Gloceſter. and the earl of Dorſet {ſtanding for his Daniſh majeſty] be. 
ing godfathers, and the marchioneſs of Halifax god: ther, 

The birth of this prince greatly contributed to diſſipate the 

fears of a popiſh ſucceſſor. Though the bill of rights wa 

Brought thus laid aſide for the preſent, it was reſolved to reſume it 2 
on again the opening of the next ſeſſion, the ſucceſs of which ſhall be 
the next mentioned here, to put an end to this matter at once. When 
ſeiion, the time came, the king did not think it convenient to tt: 
and pall- new the motion of the princeſs of Hanover, and order 
ed. the biſhop of Salifbury to acquaint her with all particu an 
It was proper, to have a bill paſſed, that enacted the excluia 

of all papiſts, For by that means, the ſucceſſion was jn : 
manner brought to her door. And if any in the line beſar 

her ſhould pretend to change, as it was not very likely u 

happen, ſo it would not be eaſily believed. Wherefore i 

was reſolved to carry the ſucceſſion no farther at this time 

A dauſe The bill paſſed the commons, without any oppoſition ; ; -and 
added by being ſent to the lords, they juſtly conſideripg how far King 
the lors, James had gone towards introducing the popith religion into 
Pr. II. L. the nation, took ſpecial care to prevent the like for the fi- 
I. 302. ture, by adding a clauſe to the bill,“ That the kings aus 
& guecns of England ſhould be obl: ged. at their coming 6 

& the crown, to take the teſt in the firit parliament, ti 

„ ſhould be called at the beginning of their reign ; and tit 

6 if any king or queen of England ſhould embrace the kv 

&« man catholi ic 1cligion, or marry with a Roman cathox 

% prince or princeſs, their ſubjects ſhould be abſolved of ther 

* allegiance; and that the crown and government of thu 

« realms ſhould from time to time deſcend to, and be e 
„ joyed by ſuch perſons, being proteſtants, as ſhould hai 

D innerited the ſame, in caſe the ſaid perfons ſo reconciled i 
The bill 7 the church of Rome, or marrying a pzpilt as aforeſa 
i. paſſed, * were naturally dead.” This remarkable clauſe paſs 
Dar. 16. without any oppoſition or debate, which conſidering tte 
Ibid. great importance of it, was very RIP + and being “ 
p. 300. 1 
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greed to by the commons, the whole bill was at laſt pre: 


a d to the king for the royal aſlent. 


not only the ſoregoing clauſe, but the whole declaration of 


the rights and liberties of the ſubject, offer 


ed on the 13th of 


February to their majeſties, and eſtabliſhes them to be the 
nights and liberties of the people of England; recognizes 
that king James II. having abdicated the government, their 
majeſties are king and queen; ſettles the ſucceſſion, and ob- 
ges every king And queen, at the time of ther taking the 
coronation-oath, to ſubſcribe, and audibly repeat the decla- 


rxion of the 3oth of Charles IT; 
pnſation by non obſtante, of or to any 
lowed, unleſs mentioned in ſuch ſtatute le. ) 


(r) It may not be amiſs to re- 


peat here the rights and liberties” 


Kh ch by this act are <ftablithed : 
* 1. That the pretended pow- 
wer of ſuſpending of laws, or 
execution of laws, by regal au- 
4 ” thority „without conlent of 
. is illegal. 
Thar the pretended. pow- 
Ver of diſpenſing with laws, or 
* hs execution of laws, by regal 
* authoritw, as it hath been 
* allumed and exerciſed of late, 
- illegal, 
* 3. That the commiſſion ſor 
* erecting the late court of com- 
* milioners for eccleſiaſtic l cau- 
* ſes, and all other commillions 


* and courts of the like nature, 


4 me illegal and pernicious. 

4. That thelevying of mo- 
dey for or to the uſe of the 
crown, by pretence of prero- 
* gative, without grant of par- 
* lament, for longer time, or 
in any other manner than the 


" fame. is, Or ſhall be granted, 
5 illegal. 


. That it is the right of 
« th ſubjects to petition the 


king, and all commitments 


an proſecutions for ſuch pe- 
rdodüng, are illeg I. 


and enacts, that no diſ- 
ſtatute ſhall be al- 


By 


e 6, That the raiſing or 


Keep? ng: a ſtding army with⸗ ws 


«6 


«c 


* 


cc 


40 
10. 
©. ought not to be required, nor 


in the kinodom in time * 
peace, un'eis it be with con- 
tent of parliament, 1s againſt 
law. 

4 7. That the ſubje s which 
are * eſtants, may have arms , 
for their defence , ſuitable to 
their condition, ad» as ailow- 
ed by law. | 

& 8, That election of mem- 
bers of paritament ought to 
be free. 

* 9. That the freedom of 
ſpecch, and debates or pro- 
ceedings in parliament, ought 
not to be 1mpzached or que- | 


ſtioned, in any court or place 


out of parliament. 

| hat exceſſive bail 
exceſſive fines mpotec j, nor 
cruel and unuſual puniſhments 
inflicted. 


„1. That jarors ought to be 


duly empannelled, "and re- 
tarned ; od. jurors, vw hich 


paſs upon men in ti1als tor 
high treaſon, ouglit to de tices 


holders. 5 | 
« 12, That all grants ard 
promiſes, of. hae, and for- 

K 32 | „ fer.ures | 


This act rehearſes — 
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y theſe acts the new ſettlement in England was complete!, 


as far as the enemies to the revolution would permit. Fq; 


dom. 
reader's attention. 


feitures of particular perſons, 


d amending, ſtrengthening, and 


geſted in all companies, that the 


that the conſtitution was not brought to greater perfection; 


that the declaration of rights was not more full, and propo- 


tionable to the importance of the occaſion and favourabe 
circumſtances of the conjuncture; and that all grounds d 


political and religious diviſions were not removed, was en- 
tirely owing to faction, diſcontent, prejudice, diſappoint 
Whilſt the event of things was unc. 


ment, and the like. 
tain, men remained under the full influence of their: fear, 
which made them act contrary to their prejudices, Bu 
when the revolution was ſecure, and theſe fears calmed, 


_ theſe prejudices reſumed their former power, and made then 


argue and reaſon in contradidtion to what moſt of ther 
leaders had ated. This has already appeared, and il 


more fully appear in the courſe of the hiſtory (s). 


It is now time to turn to Scotland, and fee by what fie 
and how far the revolution was eſtabliſhed in that king 
After that, the affairs of Ireland will require tt 


_ ance due to king William ant 
queen Mary, in which, amen 
other topics, he uſes that of * 
right of conqueſt, which had bet 
always declined by the kity 
who choſe to receive the cron 
by the determination of the pe 
ple, as more agreeable to his & 
claration. This paſtoral lettt 
(with another of Charles Blu 
more full to the ſame purps! 


«© before conviction, are illegal 

« and void. „ 
« 13. And that for redreſs 

4% of all grievances, and for the 


„ preſerving of the laws, par- 
*« liaments ought to be held 
& frequently.” „„ 

(s) It was at this time ſug- 


would ſhortly return wi 
erſul amy, and fettle things on 
a right foundation: that the in- 
tereſt of the church of England 


preſent ſettlement was illegal and 


unjuſtifiable : that king James 
a pow- 


was involved with that of king 


James, and the one could not 
ſubſiſt without the reſtoration of 


the other. As theſe inſinuations 


were countenanced by ſome of 


the clergy, biſhop Burnet wrote 


a a paſtoral letter to thoſe of his 


dioceſe, concerning the allegi- 


way burnt three years after, 
order of the parliament then it 
ting. A little before the pt 


lication of the biſhop's letter, 


libel was diſperſed by the dil 
feed, called, A ſhort hiſt) 
* of the convention, or IX 
* chriſtened parliament,' 28 
which a proclamation was iſiuet 


May 7, promiſing the reward! 


a hundred pounds for the di 
very of the author, printer," 


CHA! 


don in 1714 in $vo. 
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CHAP. Il. 


fairs of Scotland. — De revolution eſtabliſhed there. Affairs of 
Ireland. —Sizge of Londenderry.—-King James lands in Ire- 
land. His ſpeech to the Iriſh parliament, and his declaration 
to his Engliſh ſubjefts.— Het of jettlement repea ed. — Act of at- 
 tainder.—IVar preclaimed againſt France. —Sea- fight at Ban- 


tray- bay. Proceedings in the pariiament, —Secret attainders and 


judgments reverſed. — Report f the committee ta examine the 


caſes F the ſtate priſeners.— Aliſcarriages in Ireland inquired 
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into. Leiters from king Jumes intercepted. — As paſſed this 
ſe on. — The parliament adjourned. . 8 


S to the affairs in Scotland (t) at this time, it will be 1689. 


| proper to premiſe, that the declaration which the prince 


of Orange had cauſed to be diſperſed in Scotland, had a 


(t) The earl of Belcarras, who 
was a very zealous oppoſer of 


| the revolution, has wratten, An 


account of the atiairs of Scot- 


| land relating to the revolution 


in 1688, as ſent to the late 
king James II. when in France, 
which was firſt printed at Lon- 
From 
this piece it will be proper to 
make ſome extracts in theſe 
notes, in order that they may be 


compared with the other ac- 


counts of the ſame facts given 
in the body of this hiſtory, 
Never king, (ſays he) ſucceeded 
to a crown or throne: more with 
the love and eſteem of his ſub— 
jects than your majeſty did ge- 
nerally to al} Scotland, of all 
profeſſions ; nor could any thing 
have diſturbed your hippy reign, 


but the jealouſies and fears, that 
were induftriouſly ſpread abroad, 


4 if you had deſigned, by giv- 


great 
deal 


ing a general liberty of conſci- 
ence, to ruin the reli ion then 


_ eftabliſhed. If that had not been 


Aﬀai's of 
Scotland. 
Ken, 
Criw ford 7 
p. 234. 


too much believed, and the ſears 


of again encouraging by ſuch a 
liberty ihe fanatics, then almoſt 


entirely ruined, there would have 
been few, that would have re- 
fuſed to comply with all your 


majeſty's demands in parliament, 
But the fears of bringing back 
the fanatic party, then ſcattered 
though the world, that were 
always lying in wait ſor every 
opportunity to Tun the monar— 


chy, and all thoſe, who were 


faithful in it, made even your 


faichſulleſt ſubjects comply but 
with an unwilhng mind, conſi- 


dering, that ſuch a tvleraiion 
would again ſet up a party, that 
had coſt ſo much care, üme, and 


treaſure, to deſtro r. | 
The earl of Murray, not ſuc- 


cecding in that par.lament be- 


X 3 cauſe 


to the 


FR 
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deal of influence upon the body of the people. 
ſhops and epiſcopal clergy being devoted to the court, had 


cauſe of theſe ap prehenſions, and 
his ſma'l ſkill in managing ſuch 
an affair, where there were fo 
many intereſt; to unite 3 your 


majeſty diſſolved that parliament, 


and iſſued cut a proclamation of 
indulgence and toleration to all 
perſuaſions. 

This put the epi :ſcopal clergy 


in ſuch a rage, thatthey could not 
conceal it neither in diſcourſes _ 


nor pulpits ; and the preſbyte- 
rians grew ſo inſolent with it, 
upon the letter your m. jelly 
wiote to them, then aſſembled 
at Edinburgh, wherein you told 
them your predeceſſo rs had been 
ſevere, and ruined ſeveral of 


them, but they might be con 
dent of your e againſt | 
all their enemics 


'This and thee earl of Meltfort's 


employing James Stuart to draw 


moſt of the public papers ſent 


down, who was known to bea 


profeſled and inveterate enemy 
crown and their order, 
made the epiſcopal clergy at that 
time ſay and Co many. things, 


which afterwards they heartily 


repented, when it was too late; 
for their diſlike of the greateſt 
part of the nation, and their 


Jealouſy n.isfor:unately mecting 
with the inveterate malice of the 
| preſbyierians, 


gare the greateſt 


advantage could bave been 


wiſhed for to the unbounded am- 
bition of the p-ince of Orange; 
for nothing ever made him make 


but theſe 
and the jealouſies, 


ſo bold an attempt, 
diviſions, 


that were induſtriouſly ip: read 
abroad, few being ſatisfied, The 
ep. ſcopal clerg. 


or paity, out of 


. of the laws, 


great ee ee on; but not near 


pecially confidering, 


ing to himſelf, 


0.0 


But the b.. 


been 


fear to loſe what they had long 
poſic ſſed; and though the pres 


byte:ans for a few months fir 


after the getting their libe: ity 


ſcemed ſatisfied, yet ſome ęres 
as malicious as ever, being dil. 


appointed of getting the govern. 
ment 1:to their hands, 


as they 
hoped, and a revenge on ther 
enemies. 


The order your m: 2jeſty ſent 


down commanding all in ary 


office, either civil or military, t9 
give up their commiſſions, and 
take up new ones, Without taking 
the telt; this made ail employ- 
ments liable to ſ:verai penaltis 
and occutioned 2 


to what by another order all in 


employments were commanded 


to take out remiſſions for break 


iyg of the laws, which they hat 


done by your majeſty's com- 
and, by which they thougit 


eee ſt (fciently Warran's 


ed; as may appear by a letter 
the council ſent to your majcks, 
wherein not only they, butt 
judges gave it as their opinio 


that your majeſty's giving a com. 


miſſion was ſufficient to hincer 
any being liable to the law, el 
that tte 
penalty was due to yourſelf But 
rotw.ithitanding of this advice, 
fevere proclamation was ſent 


down by the earl of Melſor, 


that a!l ſhould take out theſe re- 
miſſions in three mont ard 
p tor them three Lands e 
and twenty 
Pe unde to James Stuat, who va 
to give them out; and ſuch 33 
not take them out, to be 

| purives 
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been drawn into a more than ordinary profeſſion of adherence 


to king James. 


purſued for breach ef law, ard 


to be rendered in capable {or ever 
pears of your mercy. 

23 thought very hard, even by 
the lova! left of your ſubjects, to 
be paving for ſuch remiſſions, 
and eſpecially to be giving ſo 
much to Mr. Stuart; that had 
but ſome months befo e got a 


x» miſion for plotting and con- 
ſo far miſled, 


firing againſt your wajeſty and 
goverament, and was generally 
believed at that time by all, that 
wiſhed weil to your majeſty' 8 80- 
rerament, to be under-hand be- 
traying it. Nor hase their ap- 
prehenlions been felſe; for ſince 


ne revolution he has bragged to 
| ne that he gave lev eral ad- 


vices, defi: ,nedly o ruim it, and 
to advance the igteren of his 
ends. | 

When firft this es was read 
m. council, all were ſiert; but 
next day a repreſentation Was 
ſent up to your maj: Ry, Lo' hi by 
the council and ſecret clntmittce, 
to:-ſhow - hewincchvenient it 
wou d be, if ſuch an order were 


proclaimed 1 mor Was théte any 
en more againſt it 85 an „our 
chancellor, [the ent of 1 Perch] | 
and thote „cu tru; p molt. 
rour majeſty w2s. pleated, on 
tele repreſentations, to dif- 
charge its bring. preſied; but it 


bad 
ome, who were employed, that 
n thing will ever take it oft; 
and it was generally belie ved, 
that nothing but your majoſty's 

Own goodness could habe h1* der r- 
Aa thing. that would have bee 

ſn 2 dvantagec us to whe chutri— 
le, t oven diſhonourab cito all 


gave ſuch 


1 


For upon the neus 


This 


be juſtified, 


impreſtlons of 


of the prince's expedi- 


tion, t 


that ſerved you. Not thing vexed 


the epiſcopal clergy more at that 
time, than to ſee ſome fanatics 
put both into council and ſeſſion; 
but all theſe diſcontents were but 
like ſmothered fire, until the 
birth of the prince of Wales, 
wh.ch aſterwaids broke out more 
violently ; for, after that, ſeve- 
ral of the epiſcopal clergy were 
that they lelt 
off in a f-w weeks the praying 
for the prince of Wales, and 
were fo apt, not only to 0 
the moſt calumnivus reports. of 
that time, but to infivuate in 
their people ſears of popery and 
arb1'rary gove rument; Winch did 
> ſmall prejudice, and made 


wy that have appeared ſince 
of à far W tem per, ex- 


tremely ſatisfied 
the prince of or ange's coming 
over, being ſo weak as to be- 
heve he had made ſuch an at- 
tempg only to. {ecure the liws, 
ard relicve them of their fears, 
But theſe diſcoments of the cis- 
copal party, thoug! 1 they cannot 
yet tt, ey p :ocecced 
from je. louſes more hai any ii 
deſigu 40 
veinment. 

rians being 
ther friends in England, and the 
rebels, 
growing then more infolent han 
ever, 


But the prefſh te- 


by A. Gt] ler , | 14 hett: ny Cl 
tirely the oovernu.ent in their 
own hand-, ard a revengs Ou 
their enenlies, which were he 
tivO thinss they ſo lor; 2 wiſhcd 


to have an oppo: tunit; tor, but 


wou'd never have 2 
. 4 


:2taingd. the 
ſame 


the noiſe of 


gainſt y ur mj fty's go- 
encOuaved from 
ho 1 ( 111.0 Holland, 


De? put in hopes agam, 
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tion, they 
king: 


ſame, if the indulgence granted 
them had not brought them to- 
gether from the Wett-Indies, fo 
that they appeared in far greater 
numbers, than could well have 
been believed to be yet remain- 
ing after fo lor g a tract of diſ- 
couragement; they not only were 
joined together, but many, that 
never were cf that profeſſion be 
fore, joined with them, as all 
the diicontented of the nation has 
ever done ſince the revolution; 
making religion always the pre- 
text of gaining their other ends. 

The jealouly of the catholics 
did not a little heighten the di. 
contents of both theſe parties 


likewiſe ; and though they were 


not ſo afraid of them as of each 
other, becauſe of their ſmall 
number; yet with very uneaſy 


eyes they beheld them coming 


into the chief poſt; both in civil 
and military employments. And 
though the preſbyterians, by the 
liberty granted to all, had their 


ſhare ; and were allo admitted 


into employments, which they 
had never before, but when ne- 
ceſſity compelled turmer kings; 
yet they were ſo far from being 
thankful for it, that both in their 
pulpits and converiation they o- 
penly de, lared, they thought 
themſelves not hing obliged to 
any t]cration they had, it being 
given to introduce the catholics, 
and ruin proteſtants among 
themſelves. Nor were 
jealouſies and apprehenſions only 


among the clergy; for aſter your 
majeſty had given warrant to the 


chaucellor, viſcount of Tarbat, 
and myle! f, to inquire of all the 


age. 


thels 


were induced to write the following letter to the 


My 


officers of ſtate, judges, ard of. 
cers of the army, their opinion 
and conlent for taking off the 
penal laws and teft:; moſt of 


them, though they conſented to 


it, yet had ſuch a cruel appre- 
henſion of other things further 


to be preſſed upon them, that it 
made them extremely uneaſy, 


And the turning out Sir George 
Mackenzie from being your ad- 


vocate, and the lord Harruſs and 


Edmiſtoun from the ſeſſion, for 
refuſing to conſent to what waz 
offered, hei htened extieme!y 
the aw; for they were ei 
teen ed of the greateſt integrity 


and learning of that judicatory; 


and it ſeems not without reaſon; 
for though they were humorous, 
yet after, and fince the revelu- 
tion, they both behaved them- 
{elves exactly well, and refuſed 
all the offers of employment 
Which were made them. 
Except for theſe fears ard jes. 
louſics, that were ſpreid ix 
a plague through the land; ard 
the too covetous taking of mos 
ney by ſome ef your ſervants, 


but that I will not meddle with, 


being reſolved to ſay nothing 
here but what conſiſts with mi 
own knowledge) all other thing 
in the government were as Cal), 
and managed with as much ju, 
tice as was ever known in ary 
For rever was a treaſury 
and exchequer more favourabic 
in all ſorts of compotitions, 
which your majeſty allowed u 
to do; nor was the e ever betore 
in the council or ſeſnon more 
juſtice and quick diſpatch o of bx 
üneſs, nor told iers better pa-, 


and 


dn 
co. 
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May it pleaſe your moſt ſacred majeſty, 


victory, in defence of the rights and honour of your ma- 
« jeſty's auguſt brother, and of theſe kingdoms ; and that 
« by his merciful goodneſs the raging of the ſea, and mad- 
« neſs of unreaſonable men, have been tilled and calmed ; 
« and your majeſty, as the darling of heaven, peaceably 
„ ſeated on the throne of your royal anceſtors, whoſe long, 

* illuſtrious, and unparalleled line, is the par glory of 
this your ancient kingdom, 

We pay our moſt humble gratitude to your majeſty for 
© the repeated aſſurances of your royal protection to our na- 
tional church and religion, as the laws have eſtabliſhed 
them; which are very ſuitable to the gracious countenance, 
* encouragement, and protection, your majeſty was pleaſed 
« to afford to our church and order, whilſt we were happy 
« in your preſence among us. 

We magnify the divine mercy in blefing your majeſty 
e with a ſon, and us with a prince, whom we pray heaven 
may bleſs and preſerve, to ſway your royal ſceptres after 
«you; and that he may inherit, with your dominions, the 
* illuſtrious and hervic virtues of his augult and moſt ſerene 

parents. | 

„% We are amazed to hear of the danger of an javafion. 

« from Holland, which excites our prayers for an univerſal _ 

« repentance from all orders of men, that God may yet 
* ſpare his people, preſerve your royal perſon, and prevent 
* the effuſion of Chriſtian blood; and to give ſuch ſucceſs to 

* your majeſty's arms, that all, who invace your majeſty's 
" * uſt and undoubted rights, and diſturb or interrupt the 

peace of your realms, may be diſappointed, and cloathed 
* with ſhame, ſo that on your royal head the crown may 
* ſtill flouriſh. 

% As, by the grace of God, we ſhall oreferve | in | i 

0 a firm and unſhaken loyalty ; fo we ſhall be careful and 

* Fealous to promote in all your 8 an intrepid and 


nd with leſs Uwuble in the your enemies mot acknow- 
county; Which the work of ledge. 
6c ſledfaſt 


JE proſtrate ourſelves to pay our moſt devout thanks Letter of 
6 and adoration to the ſovereign majeſty of heaven the bis- 
and earth, for preſerving your ſacred life and perſon, ſo ſhops to 
6 frequently expoſed to the greateſt hazards, and as often king 

« delivered, and you miraculouſly proſpered with glory and James. 


land. 
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The lord archbiſhop of St. 
Andrews. | OL» 
The lord archbiſhop of Glaſ- 
FVV 
Lord biſhop of Edinburgh. 
Lord biſhop of Galloway. 
Lord biſhop of Aberdeen. 
Lord biſhop of Dunkell. 
Lord biſhop of Brechen. 
Lord biſhop of Orkney. 
Lord biſhop of Murray. 
Lord biſhop of Roſs. 
Lord biſhop of Dunblain. 
Lord biſhop of the Iſles. 


This letter was publiſhed in the 
Gazette at London as a pattern 


for the Engliſh biſhops, but they 


d:d not think fit to copy after 1t. 

(x) Lord Belcarras gives the 
fol'owing account of the circum- 
ſtances of the revolution 1n Scot- 
In this condition | men- 
tioned in the preceding note] 
was the kingdom till September 


1688, when your majeſty ſent 
down an expreſs to your ſecret 
committee, which conſiſted of 


your chancellor, marquis of An- 
nandale, viſcount Tarbat, arch- 
biſhop of Glaſgow, Sir George 
Lockhart, and my ſclf, to let us 


as could be for ſerving you. And 


foreign war bad baniſhed ther 


burgeſſe ſent to the council new 


obliged to of the whole, word 


154 = 
169. © ſtedfaſt allegiance to your majeſty, as an eſſential part af 
( their religion, and of the glory of our holy profeſſion; ng 
« doubting, but that God, in his great mercy, who ha 
“ ſo often preſerved and delivered your majeſty, will fh 
* preſerve and deliver you, by giving you the hearts 7 
your ſubjects, and the necks of your enemies. $0 pray 
we, who in all humility are, &c. (u) * 
Edinburgh, Nov. 3, 1688. be 
| | 0 | S [7% 
Fatal to This letter was fatal, not only to the Scotch biſhops, but 
_ epilcopa- even to epiſcopacy itſelf in Scotland; for the diſtincton WM” 
cy in Scot- Was very apparent, the preſbyterians fell in with the revolu. M'” 
land. tion (x), and the epiſcopal party uſed their utmoſt endes. 7 
| | | un 
| Vours ( 
(v) This letter was ſigned by, know, you expeded an inva6on Wit 


from Holland; which at fiſt us WP © 
thought by the generality of th 


nation to be abſclutely imapof. ard 
ble, and only a pretext toe WI": 
money, or draw the army tog 2 
ther for other deſigns, Which real 
added til} to former je loufies, en 
But theſe miſtaken fears were =. 
quickly ſuppreſſed, when they es 
knew of ſuch preparations, as Ne 
your majeſty was making in Eng- 1d 
land, and were likewiſe affirmed oe 
by ſeamen coming dai fron MW'=* 1 
Holland of great preparations my 

COULC 


there, ard noiſe of a war quick!y | 


to break out. Your m jeſty's WM" 


JOY oy 
council appeared all of then W*'< 
ready and willing to concur in WW vant 
1 - 15 ' ws | 
every thing, that could be ofteres W840 


for making the nation as car able 
it ſeemed for a time the relſe ©: 


jealouttes and tears from among 
them; and from all quartets ct 
the country the gentlemen anc 


offers of duty, "The miliua vs 
ordered to be raiſed ard model 
ed to a fourth part; and the {orty 
days pay, Which the cour.try !! 


Las 4 
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ours to obſtruct and oppole it. 
being withdrawny the lord chancellor (the carl 


ung James's 


tire paid this fourth part fix 
-onths. The caſtle of Edin- 
turoh, Sterling, &c. furniſhed ; 

ie gentry modelied into troops 
din arms, and orders ſent to the 
iefs of the highland clans, to 
ye their men in reactions; 
«hich with the ſt.nding forces 
ould have made a conſiderable 
Amy. 


fon, captain Mackay, rephew 
» the ur3jor-general, was taken 

p upon ſuſpicion of having laid 
( uh his employment in Hol- 
ard, to be the better able to 
ere the prince of Orange in 
what he intended; which. was 
eꝛſonable to believe by a letter 
tand upon him, written by him- 

fro hs uncle, wherein he ex- 
refſed great affection to the ſer- 


ce of the prince of Orange, 


and deſired his uncle to let hm 


know, that though he had quit- 


ted his ſervice, yet he hoped, 


tie conditicn he was now in, be 


could be more uſeful ; which he 
Was | Killing to do with the ha- 
wird. of hi. 5 life; and that he 
vanted 3 to know, how he 


ght put his intention in exe- 


con, He was examined by a 
Tet committee ſeveral tin *. 
dat gave his oath frankly, he 


mew n2thing of any dciign, nor 
meant nothing by theſe expretile 


ons bat a compliment to the 
pt rince, who had concerned him- 


lf ia getting him a rich mar- 


nage. Bat after the prince of 
rage”: coming over, he brag- 
ed of knowing all his deſign, 
d valued bimfelf ſor wearing 
lenk y rather than Ciſcover, 
There was likewiſe taken one 


On che firſt notice of the inva- 


| highly, 


to ſat: f, him, the d 


Hence, upon the news of 


of 
Blackadder, a doRor of phyſic, 


who was ſent over by the baniſhed 


lords and gent!-men in Holland. 


to cncour-ge their friends, and 
give them an account « f the 10- 
clinations and affections of the 
people to the prince of Oange's 
intereit. The only trailic could 
he made out againſt him (for he 
likewiſe would diſcloſe nothing, 
but rather perjure himſelf of 
what he knew) was betwixt lord 
Murray, fon to the mirquis of 
Annandale, and one Marr ray of 
Tippermoore. - For by a letter 
taken on him from Mr. Murray 
tothe lord Murray, he told him 


he had Uelivered his meſſage to 
the prince of Orange, who re 


ceived it very Kindly, and deſired 
Blackadder to give him an ac- 
count Mech ly of all that paſſed, 
and to let him know, 
nation Rood affected to the prince 
of Orange. More might cer- 


tainly 1 Known from the doc- . 


tor, if the marquis of Annan 


dale, who had been las ine in 


wait from the firſt noiſe of the 


invaſion, for 4 pretekt fr) @P;ear 


diſcontent, had not talen this 
opportunity. He C* wp ind 
that any, wh o clonged 
to him, ſhould be se cted; 
and that all the Ber made 
againſt BlackaCd+-r, was only de— 
toned againſt his ſamily. $5, 
tor Was 
1.0 farther meddled with. that he 
might not have the leaft ground, 
2t fuch a ime, to con p! in. 
all this did got ſa 
in al! mecti nge, both in ſecret 
cr mmittce and council, he af— 
fected an a'rof chagrin and diſcon- 
teut ; though, | 

We 


how the 


But 
Ay him; :; ſor 


to pleaſe him, we 


E 


S TON T 


of Perth) reſigned immediately the great ſeal, and endes 
voured to eſcape into France, but being taken was conhne! 


were too indulgent to his hu- 
mours. Yet a liitle while after, 

etending ſickneſs, he retired 
into the country, until he was 
aſſured of the landing of the 
prince of Orange; and then he 
returned and acted a part more 
to the prejudice of your inte- 


reſts, than the moſt inveterate of 


your enemies was' then able to 
do. The chief reaſon he gave 
for his diſcontent, was family 
piques betwixt him and the earl 
of Perth, and fears of his doing 
him ill deeds, But it was 
| known to all the nation, that his 
hopes of advancing his intereſt by 
the prince of Orange, on the ac- 
count of his relation by his lady, 
was the chief motive of all his 
actions, or at the leaſt, by his 
feeming diſcontent with the pre- 
ſent government, he thought he 
would ſecure himſelf of all that 
your majeſty had beſtowed on 
him too prodigally. After he 
_ withdrew, every thing went on 
ſmoothly in council; and even 
the weſtern and fanatic gentry 
were contending for employ- 
ments in the mil1:1a troops; but 
by what afterwards appeared, it 
was with a deſign to betray. 

Nor was there any of them 
more forward in offering their 


ſervice than Sir [James Montgo- 


mery, though at the ſame ume 
he was aſſiſting the lord Lorn to 
borrow a considerable ſum of 
money to carry him to Holland. 
The reaſon given for borrowing 
this money, was to make a pre- 
ſent to the counteſs of Mel- 
ſort; nor could they have found 


a prete xt that would have paſſed 


more eaſily; for it was reaſon- 


would not 


nt 


ably believed; otherwiſe, tt 
lending ſuch a ſum by ſuch di. 
affected perſons, at ſo critical: 
time, could not have miſſed g 


be ſuſpected, and his jour 


ſtopped. One Mr. Campbel 
was ſent over by the lord 85. 
to invite him over by warrar: 
from the prince of Orange, by 
I believe told little of the de. 
ſign, though Sir James bragpe 
after the revolution, of hi: knoy. 
ing all, and of his having nel. 
ſages from the prince of Orange, 
but was contradicted by all who 
were intruſted in it, who ver 
few enough. This was the ße 
appearance of Sir James Mon: 
gomery; nor had he any mar 
ner of influence, except wit 
ſome few of the moſt bigott: 
fanatics, who had made a part, 
and exclaimed againſt the reſ a 
their profeſſion for accepting d 
the indemnity, or taking 25 


favour from the government; 
nor would any thing pleaſe then, 


nor could auy fix of them agree, 
being left to their diſcretion, 
But notwithllanding all theſe d. 
viſions, all parties kept witin 
bounds, until the calling avi 
of the ſtanding forces, when the 
government was left bare, dux 
the diſcretion of their enemies. 
About the beginning of Ser 


tember your majeſty ordered tit 


earl of Perth to let you know, 
how the preſbzterian miniſter 


intended to behave themſelves: 


the juncture, judging, as th! 


\ behaved, their followers wou! 


follow their example. But i 
beheving very juſtly, that ther 
uſe freedom u 


him, deſired me to employ {07 
bs: | pen 


now, 
niter 
ves 2 

the? 
woud 
ot be 
t they 
| WA 
fort 
fell 
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in Stirling caſtle; and the populace of Edinburgh inſulted, 168g. 
not only the papiſts, but alſo the epiſcopal party. Theprince www 


rerſon to try their pulſe. Sir 
Patric MI was one then, that 


had not attached himſelf appa- | 


rently to any party, but was ge- 
rerally well with all parties. [ 
deſired him to go to ſome of the 
leading men, that were then al- 
ſembled in town, and tell them, 
fom whom he was ſent, and 
that your majeſty, conhdering 
the many favours you had ſhewn 
them, expected they would now 
ſhow their -gratitude in influen- 
cing their people to jon heart- 
ily againſt the unnatural inva- 
fion; and that, according to 
their preſent behaviour, they 
might expect favour and protec- 
ton from you for the future. 
They anſwered him dryly, they 
were but a few then, but in a 
fortnight there would be a gene- 
ral meeting of them all ; that 
then they doubted not but they 
would give your mijelty ſatiſ- 
faction, with ſuch anſwers. When 
the time came, they put off giv- 
ing any poſitive anſwer, until 


| they had new aſſurances from 


their friends in Holland, and 
made high with expectations, 
that the prince of Orange would 
put all the government both of 
church and ſtate in their hands; 
and then they ſent me word by 
Sir Patric M „that they 
owned God had made the king 
an inſtrument of ſhewing them 


ſome favour; but fince they 


were convinced, that what fa- 


with a deſign to ruin the prote- 


ſtint religion, they wou'd med- 
dle no more with him, nor have 


any communion with any that 


belonged to him, eſpecially fince 
he had employed in the chief 
offices papiſts or perſons popiſhly 
i:clined; and ſo deſired to be 
excuſed giving any farther an- 
fwer, but that they would be- 
have in this juncture as God 
would inſpire them, This an- 
ſwer ſhewed plainly, what was 
to be expected from them; and 
from that time forwards, both 
they and the gentry of their party 
took little pains to diſguiſe theic 
reſolutions. But ſtill fears of ac- 
cidents kept them from doing 
any thing the government could 
publicly puniſh; nor were any 
of them thoroughly in the affair, 
or truſted in it, fo much as to 
make them venture any thing for 
what they ſo much deſired, If 
any was thoroughly truſted, it 
was the carl of A=—le then at 
London. At the beginning of 
the indulpence he turned fana- 
tic; but in a few months was 
wearied of it, and came to the 
earl of Perth, and told him, it 
was only his youth that miſled 
him, in joining with ſach a rebel- 
lious, mutinous pack; but hence- 
forward he would ſerve the kin 
heartily ; and that he intended 
to go for London immediately, 
ard to offer his ſervice. There- 
fore he defired his recommenda- 
tion, which he got, and was 
very kindly entertained by your 
majeſty, and at firſt was to have 
the earl of A-—y's troop of 
horſe ; but the earl of A=—y 
coming up, and not being wil- 
ling to part with it, he had the 
promiſe of a regiment, which he 
was to ral'e in the ſouthern coun- 
| | ties; 
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of Orange being informed of theſe things, and having fg 
diſpatched major-general Macky, with ſome troops urd: 


ties; but finding your majeſty's 
ata'rs in greater diſorder than 
he im gined, he choſe rather to 
join with ſome of the diſaffected 
lords in England. The fit he 
propoled to was the earl of 
1 — k. He told him, he 
found by the company he kept 
conſtantly, that he was not ſa- 
tified with the preſent govern- 
ment, and that he was as much 
diflati:fied himſelf as any, tho' he 
was forced to diſſemble it, until 
he had got fomething done he 
came for : that he was reſolved 
never to draw {word againſt the 


5 E of Orange; and that if 


e and his friends would truſt 


him, he would ſerve them fauh- 


fully, and run their fate. The 


_earl of D- x told him, he 
was joined with others, and could 
not act without their liberty, but 


be ſhould ſpeak to them of it, 


and give an anſwer. The next 


day he appointed him to meet 


bim in the city, with the duke of 
Ormond, Mr. B— 
Mr. Maul, who belonged to the 


ll and 


princeſs of Denmark. After 
they had dined, the earl of 
D- k told him, he had 
ſpoke to prince George, and the 
reſt then with bim, of what he 


had offered : that they all ac- 


cepted willingly of it, but ex- 


pected, that he would give an 


Oath of ſecrecy the moſt binding 


way they could demand, which 
he alſo readily promiſed. 80 


Mr. Maul officiated, and gave 


him the ſacrament, and he took 


the oath, that he would go in 
with them to the prince of O- 


range, Whenever he landed. 


But when it came to the puſh, 


of 


his heart failed him, and he e. 
cuſed himie!f, that he had eq; 
misfortune, for which, when dt 
prince of Orange came to L. 
Con, he was for ſome days in tis 
meſſenger's hands, which made 
him immediately quit them, 1; 


join wich thoſe intended to feris 


your majeſty in the followirs 


convention. 

What more of this kind « 
treachery was carried on, I cit. 
not be poſitive, for I bellen 
very few Scotſmen were cor. 


cerned in it; for I doubt not, . 
they had, but they would har: 


valued themſelves in it with the 
reſt, for ſeveral did fo that wer 
not concerned; nor could ar 
ſuch treacherous deſigns hair 


been concealed, conſidering the 
pains both the ſecret committee 


and council took to find then 
out. And how entirely well x 
fected to your majeſty was tte 
little army you had in Scotland, 
which was ſo advantageouſly 


poſted through the kingdom, tha 
even the molt dilaffeRed lived 


peaceably expecting the even! 


but ſo ſoon as your majeſty ſett 
your orders that they ſhould be 
brought together, and be in s. 
dineſs to march into Englan!, 
then all diſcontented people ard 
faratics in the nation though! 
they had hit on their own time, 
believing your majeſty's affa 


in England muſt be in a miſer:- 


ble condition, when you bad 
need of fo ſmall a force, and for 


it to leave a government naked, 


and loſe a whole country, which 


otherwiſe might have been 10 


uſeful to you. | 
When firlt the ear] of Mel- 


for's 
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command, 


tart, by your majeſiy's order, 
wote Of it to the ſecret commit- 


tee, they immediately ſent an 


expreſs to lay before your ma- 
Ay the inconveniency of it; 
2d likewiſe to propoſe a deſign 
they had with it, and mod: led 
de militia, and a detachment of 

- b'chlanders, to make an 


| army I thirteen thouſand men, 


wich half year's pay, to have 
lain either upon the borders of 
Scotland, or in the north of Eng- 
Lad; which certainly would 
15 i ndered all thoſe rifings in 
the north of England, which 
mide a noiſe ſo far above what 
really they were, and proved fo 
prejudl cial to your affairs. But 
nwitcad of following this advice, 
which was the unanimous ad- 
vice of the whole council, the 
earl of Melfort wrote down an 
oder, not ſubſcribed by your 
majeſty, but only in your ma- 
j&y's name, ordering, that the 
umy ſhou'd immediately march, 
and that if any of your ſervants 
were afraid to ſtay behind, they 
might go along with the army. 
With a "orrowtul heart your ma- 
jelly s orders wereobeyed, for the 
con! quences were too evident; 
ſ about the beginning of Oc- 


tober they began their morch. 


The council, after that, order- 

ed the modeited militia to be 
droupht together about ECin- 
dure oh, and lome to be quarter- 
ed 1 « the ſaburbs; but the new 
niſed men, that would quickly 
lare been brought into order, 
f mingled with modelled troops, 


Lonified little to keep up he 


lie, 3 


into that kingdom, he aſſembled ſuch of the 
3 lords and gentlemen, as were in London « on the 7th — 
of January, and made his ſpeech to em: 5 


My 


* 


face of authority; nor was their 


commander, Sir George Monro, 


better at his trade than the reſt, 
having loſt any thing he 054 
learned in Germany long ag 
nor had he retained any king. 
but affected naſtineſs, brutality, 
and fanaticiſm. Neceſſity, and 
the recommendation of ſome, 
more out of friendſhip to him 
than the ſervice, perſuaded the 


council to givg him a commullion, 


until your majeſty's pleaſure 
ſhould be known, which after- 
wards you confirmed. 

The preſbyterians and diſcon- 
tented party ſeeing the miſerable 


and abandoned candition your 


affairs were in, took their op- 
portunity accordingly ; for o 
ſoon as the army paſt the bor- 


ders, Edinburgh was filled with 


numbers of them of all degrees, 
from all places in the kingdom, 


who then thought it ſafe to take 


off their maſks, and meet pub- 
licly in ſeveral clubs, where they 
deliberated, as formerly, what 
was fit for them to do in that 
junQure, as if they had been al- 
lowed by authority. And the 
council and ſecret committee 
knew, from ſome ſpies they had 
amongſt them, all that paſt at 
their meetings; yet they were 
foiced to. overlook what they 
had not force to ſupp:eis. Ine 
chiefs of thele meetu.gs were the 
cail of Gn, carl C " 
carl D d, carl , lord 
R——s, lord Mn; * 
few months before put 
into the ſeſlion; Sir 
7, I younger, Mr. 

| W — 1 


1 
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1689. | * lo 
Kao Wil. Muy lords and gentlemen, we, a th 
ax, | WE HE only reaſon, that induced me to undergo 
ſpeech to 66 great an undertaking, was, that I ſaw the laws 


the Scotch“ liberties of theſe kingdoms overturned, and the proteſi 
lords. „ religion in imminent danger. And ſeeing you are 18 
Kennet, | | — th 1 


W——mH——n, Mr. W—— m paſs as they thought fit : ſo 
L——t,M——y,of Philiphaugh, expreſſes were ſent down. by t 
R n, D-—4d, B e, of earl of Melfort to his broth 
Grenock, M—m, L. n, but for fear of diſcouraging, ! 
maſter of Burley, Mr. F=—s, ways made things ſo much} 
M-, major B— n, of ter than what was reported! 
Baillie-hall, G e. 8 g, theſe meetings at Edinburgbet 
chirurgeon, one Ms, a mer- other letters that came dom 
chant, B——e of Broomhall, that the ſecret committee wa 
Pr, R-—y, It, the great perplexity to know & 
maſter of Melvil, lord B-——y, truth. This obliged them f 
Sir P k M , O— n, to ſeize the packet, and q 
&c. Several joined with them the letters; but it had fo oft 
afterwards, but theſe were the been done before, both by 
chief beginners and headmen a- diſcontented party in Scot|, 
mong them, until the baniſh- and the lords in the north 
ed rebels from Holland me: England, that there was lit 
them at London, and eclipſed or nothing learned by it. hk 
them. The preſbyterian miniſters ſeveral weeks after there can 
did not publicly meet them, neither packets nor expreſs; 
but, according to their ancient laſt one came with an accourt 


cuſtom, nothing was determined the landing of the prince of T 
without their advice and appro- range, and that your majeſty uM... 
| bation. One of the firſt things marched down to meet huM:ere 
they took into conſideration, Still the earl of Melfort gave Matt 
Was, how to hinder all corre- brother all the hopes imaguilM\i(c; 
ſpondence betwixt your majeſty ble; but the earl of D= of i} 
and your council, which Sir wrote in ſo different terms othe 
James Montgomery undertook, me that my lord chancello: Hana 
and did it ſo effectually, that ſolved to ſend one to rece ed 
few packets miſſed him, which your majeſty's commands, to Plon 
was eaſy to be done, having him know the truth of what ſh 5; 
correſpondence both about Ber- doing; for which one Bail burt 
wick and the north of England. Brand, merchant in Edinbu hat 
Yet notwithſtanding all the care was ſent expreſs, and reco for. 
they took, ſome poſts came thro', mended by the viſcount of Las 
until the riſing of the northern bat as one moſt proper, bein. 
counties in England with the accuſtomed to travel that ruft 
earl of Danby and Lord Lumley: about his own affaire, and Mami 
then they opened all packets, might be the leſs capable of relle 
and only ſuflered ſuch letters to picion, The chancellor by Mia | 
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« ſo many noblemen and gentlemen, I have called you toge- 


cave you an account of the bad 
late this nation was in ſince the 
calling away the forces, and the 
prelb / terian, declaring entirely 
zzzinlt you, But the meſſenger 
betrayed his truſt, and went 
trait into the prince of Orange's 
camp, and was introduced by 
Dr. Burnet. He told the prince, 
he was ſent by ſeveral to offer 
his highneſs their ſervice. 
ws no ſooner known, but the viſ- 
count of Tarbat was extremely 
ſalpected to be one of theſe; but 
[| am convinced he had not at 
that time any correſpondence ; 
for there was no man in the na- 
tion in ſuch apprehenſions of 
dangers, after he read tte prince 
of Orange's declaration, and {aw 
by it he intended to ſacrifice all 
io ſatisſy the preſbyterians, and 
thoſe rebels, that did come over 
with him, and who were for the 
moſt part the viſcount of Tarbat's 
perſonal enemies. 


This way failing of having 


ty your commands, the council or- 
dered three of their number to 


wait on your majeſty, viz. the 
viſcount of Tarbat, the preſident 
ff the council, aud myſclt. 
other two fearing to get through, 
and not being able to ride, excu- 
ed themſelves; ſo I was fent 
lone. 


Some days before I left Edin- 
hat the rabble of the town de- 


hgred to make an uproar, which 


uſted, and by ſome, who had 
mind to be rid of my lord chan- 


ellor, to have the government 
In their own hands, that they 


ON Vo. XIII. 


6 ther, that I may have your advice, what is to 


This 


The 


burgh, it was ſpread abroad, 


was purpoſely ſet about by thele 
Mmectings to frighten thoſe you 


be done for 
0 ſecuring 


might be in a better condition to 
make their court to the prince of 


Orange. The chief of thoſe 
was the marquis of Annandale, 


M ho thought, that ſo early an 


appearance for the prince of 
Orange could not but be ex- 
tremely meritorious ; nor could 
ticy have done it more effectu— 
ally, than by ſtirring up the rab- 


ble againſt the government, and 


making a public mutiny and ex- 
clamation againft thoſe things 
mentioned by him in his decla— 
ration. | . e 

The news of the treachery of 
your army, and of your mzjcity's 
being come back to London, was 
no {mall encouragement to them, 
that deſigned to make their court, 
eſpecially to the viſcount of Par- 
bat, and Sir J. Dalrymple, who, 
though the marquis of Annar- 
dale appeared at the head of all, 


yet they were the tprings, by 


which every thing was moved 
and ordered ſo well, that he was 
ſatisfied with the vanity of the 
name, whereas they were ſure 


of the profit without hazard. 
For it your majeſty had ſucceeded 


contrary to their expectation, all 


the ſtreſs of the diforders they 


could faily put upon him; and 
if the prince of Orange proſ- 


pered, they knew, they had ſuch 
friends about him, that they 


would keep all the honour of 
ruining the government and 


getuyrg the counci: to declare for 
Their chief dehgn to 
get this accompliſhed was to get 
rid of the lord chancellor. The 
marquis of Annandale deſigned 


them. 


it; both out of family-pique, 


and to let the government into 


bis 
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te ſecuring the proteſtant religion, and reſtoring your lays 


and liberties, according to my declaration.“ 5 


his hands, as falling due to him 
after the chancellor's departure, 


he being next officer of ſtate. 


The way he propoſed for this 
was to have all the troops diſ- 
banded, which he knew would 
have all been at the chancellor's 
devotion, except their miſerable 
general, and, bad as they were, 
would have been better than 


could have been brought againſt 


them ; for the council having 
kept ſome inferior officers of the 
earl of D s regiment, that 
came down for recrui:s, put them 
in tolerable order. 
of Tarbat propoſed in council, 
that theſe troops might be diſ- 
banded, being an unneceſlary 
charge, ſince he believed there 
would be no more to do with 


 Joldiers, and the prince of O- 
range had declared in his decla- 


ration the illegality of keeping 


vp forces in the time of peace. 


'The earl of Perth, who was de- 
ſirous to do every thing to ſatisfy 
them, and not conſidering their 
deſign, too caſily conſtnced to 
it, and truſting ſome of theſe he 
ſaw molt earneſt for it, the next 


day they were all diſmiſſed ex- 


cept four companies of foot and 
two troops of horle, for bringing 


in the public money. So ſoon as 


they had got them diſmiſſed, the 
marquis of Annandale and the 
reſt of the counſellors that were 


of his party, came to my lord 
_ Chancellor's own lodging. and 
told him, t>ey thought them- 
ſelves no longer in ſafety to meet 
in council where he was, and 
_ ſeveral others, incapacitate by 
law. Bat if he and they would 


retire, it would ſoon be ſeen how 


The viſcount 


A; 


rigorouſly they would act in the 
king's ſervice, and get all the 
rabble pacified, and the diſco. 
tented meeting diſmiſſed, Fe. 
fore he gave them any poſitive 


anſwer, he retired into another 


room, where the duke of Gor- 
don, and all the catholic cour- 
ſellors, were met upon the noiſe 
of this advice of the marquis of 
Annandale ; and he told then 
what had paſſed. All unani. 
mouſly adviſed him to be gone; 
and that it would look better tg 
do it voluntarily than to be com- 
pelled, as certainly they would 


do now when they had begyy, 
and had all the rabble and d. 


contented meetings on their jide, 
Several others likewiſe, out of 


concern for him, gave him the 


ſame advice, thinking it darge. 
rous for him to truſt an enraged 
multitude. Theſe adviſes of his 
friends determined him; ſo he 
returned to theſe lords, and took 
his leave of them, and went 
ſtrait to the country. ” 

The earl of Belcarras then 
gives an account of the 7iots at 
Edinburgh, and the demoliſhiry 
the popiſn chapel there, arc 
n of ſeveral houſes be 
longing to the papiſts, the covn- 


cil not doing any thing to hincer 


their diſorders; for tuch as ab- 
horred theſe barbarities, thought 
themſelves happy to eſcape the 


rage of the rabble ; others were 
fo far from diſcouraging thele 


abuſes, that it was generally 


known they were the chief pto. 


moters of them. After the noiſe 
of the rabble, adds he, was a lit 
tle abated, the marquis of An- 
nandale, as next officer of bat, 

. calle 
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As ſoon as the prince had retired, the lords and gentle- 1689. 


nen went to the council chamber at Whitehall, and 


alled the council, and propoſed 
a addreſs to be ſent up to the 
vince of Orange, with the high- 
c acknowledgments of gratitude 
for his generous undertaking of 
ſeeing them from popery and 
tranny, and offers of future ſer- 
ice; but there were ſo many, 
who oppoſed it, that it was ſtop- 
red, Thoſe, that hindered for 
iwhile the violences of the mar- 
aus of Annandale, and his 


party, were the two archbiſhops, 


he preſident of the ſeſſion, Sir 
George Mackenzie, maſter of 
B—-0, Mr. C „ H tre, 
now ear], and the lord L e. 
But though they got the addreſs 
irit offered ſtopt, yet they were 
cat-voted, when it was debated, 
i! it was proper to find a way at 
il; and fo lord G ———& was 


nt up with an addreſs very 


dort, and in general terms, which 
r very coldly received, a 
ſanker one being promiſed and 
expected. The marquis and 
nod of the council began to pre- 
pare for going up to make their 
court ; but that they might do 
the better, it was voted in the 
council, that they ſhould defire 
de jord of the treaſury to pay 
ner expences, which was like- 


wiſe carried, The mar quis and 


nicount of Tarbat were very 
raady to comply, ſince they were 
v have their ſhare ; but the earl 
of Tweedale (who with theſe 
140 were all that were in town 
if the treaſury) was not then in 
icond tion to go up himſelf, and 


dſolately refuſed it; ſo for want 


2 quorum the whole project 
Ws broke, and they were forced 


v go on their own charges, Af. 


Nate. 


ter the viſcount of Tarbat, Sir 
George Mackenzie, and the pre- 


ſident of the ſeſſions were gone, 


the marquis of Annandale took 
upon him abſolutely the govern- 
ment. While they ſtaid, there 
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having 
choſen They 


meet and 
conſult. 
ibid. 


was at leaſt ſome decency kept; | 


but they were no ſooner gone, 


but the marquis, like another 


Maſſinello, ordered all at his 


pleaſure, turned out ſeveral from 
their employments about the 


treaſury, cuſtoms, and other pla- 


ces, and put in creatures of his 


own ; and when he had ordered 


all he thought fit, he followed 


the reſt of the council, and left 
the earl of Se, and ſome 
others of the council of his own 


party, to manage in his ab- 


Never was ſuch a confluence 
ſeen on the road of all forts, de- 


grees, and perſuafions, as at that 


time going up; for no ſooner 


was it known, that your majeſty 
was gone, and the prince of 


Orange come to London, but all 


that could ſcrape ſo much money 
together, went up; ihe preſby - 
terians and diſcontented noble- 


men, gentlemen, and miniſters, 
to receive the fruit of their la- 


bours and great promiſes; the 
epiſcopal party, to endeavour to 
ſave themſelves from the ruin 


they ſaw inevitably coming upon 
them by their enemies getting 


the abſolute diſpoſal of the go- 


vernment both in church and 
Bu: their number was no- 


meeting 


taing to be compared to the 
others, after they h+d met with 
their friends from Holland. Every 
night, after they were once ga- 
thered together, they kept their 
7 


THE HTS: 
choſen the duke of Hamilton their 
advice was proper to be given his 


meetings in St. James's-ſtreet, at 


the Ship-tavern. Then they con- 
ſulted what was next to be done, 
both to get the government in 
their hands, and how to hinder 
all others, who were not of their 
party. | . | 
One of the firſt things propo- 
ſed was, who ſhould be for ever 
incapacitated for all public em- 
ployments. Five only were na- 


med at firſt, and ſent with mon- 


fieur Beaton to the prince of 


Orange, at the deſire of the 


whole meeting ; and theſe were 
the duke of Queenſberry, viſ- 
count of Tarba!, Sir George 
Mackenzie, viſcount of Dundee, 
and myſelf. But the prince of 


Orange abſolutely refuſed, being 


_ reſolved to put nobody in deſpair, 
till once he knew, how they 


intended to behave for his in- 


tereſt ; which ſtop made us go 
on no further in that affair, 
though they intended (as was 
mentioned) next parliament, that 


all ſhould be incapacitated, who- 


ever had ſerved your majeſty in 
any employment whatſoever. But 


that took ſo many in, and ſo 


many of themſelves and friends 
being concerned, it was likewiſe 
hindered, not only by the prince 
of Orange, who defired not to 


be confined to them, but by moſt 
of the leading men among them, 
who accepted the chief employ- 


ments, and particularly the duke 


of Hamilton, whom I cannot 


| paſs by, without giving your 
majeſty ſome account of his be- 


haviour, not only in this affair, 
but a little before; and eſpecially 


what I was moſt concerned in 
myſelf. LE OLE IN 


g | 
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on their preſident, conſulted why 
ven his highneſs in this conjure, 
ture; 


at The day after your majeſy 
Ne firſt going from London I cane 
e, there; and hearing the unhappy 
in news I thought it was reaſon]. 
er to defire the advice of all oth 
ir counſellors who were there, wh 

I ſhould write to the counc], 
o- who had ſent me up to reccire 
er your commands, and let your 
n- majeſty know the condition « 
a- the kingdom, and give you ney 
n- aſſurances of loyalty and ficelin, 
of in terms very different from wha 
ne was alledged by ſome, befcr: 
re your majeſty went away, as if the 
i council of Scotland had bee: 
ge ſending ſome of their number v 
e, join with thoſe, that had petit. 
of oned you for the calling a nes 
Ng parliament. Aſter I had got ts. 
ir, gether all the counſellors, which 
ey were the earl of A,, [ord 
n- L——n, viſcount of Dundee, 
go lieutenant general D, vr 
ir, went to the duke of Hamilton" 
as lodging, where | told them 00 
at what account I was ſent; and 
o now that your majeſty was gone, 
in deſired their advice what I ſhould 
ut write home, (for all that time»: 
ſo knew nothing of what crouble 
cs had happened,) and gave the 
iſe duke a letter from the council, 
ce wherein they defired he might 
to aſſiſt me in receiving your mt 
oſt jeſty's commands, and telling 
m, you the condition they were in. 
- So ſoon as he read his own, be 
ke deſired to ſee the letter I had 
10t brought to your majeſty ; other- 
ur wiſe he would not meddlein our 
de- affairs. To ſatisfy him, I gave 
ir, him a double of it; and thoup) 
ly he preſſed with all the paſſon h 
in natural fire and inſolent temp! 


could permit, that I might git. 
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ture; and after ſome hours debate, they agreed upon the ſub- 
| Gance of it, and appointed the clerks, with ſuch as were to 


aſſiſt 


no reaſon, ſince he was not to for with the diſcontented noble- 


deliver it, and that your majeſty men and gentlemen none ap- 


was gone. This put him iato peared more diſſatisſied with all 
ſach a fury, that he no more that had been done in the for- 
could conceal his defign of de- mer reign, though none had a 


| firing the letter, and told, that greater hand in all that was done. 
| ;f he had the principal letter, he With the preſbyterians, he always 
| ſhould give it to the lords met at pretended he had been in their 


Whitehall, to ſhew them what a intereſt ; and what he did, that 


ed by a chancellor and ſeveral government againſt them, was 
other counſellors {till ſitting there only to keep them from greater 
contrary to law : that he would misfortunes. With the epiſco- 
meddle in nothing, wherein they pal clergy, at leaſt with ſuch as 


| were concerned; and that he truſted him, who were very few, 


was free himſelf, having never he begged they might ſuſpend 
ated fince the laſt indemnity; their judgment of him, until a 
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m the principal, I abſolutely the fitteſt tool to manage the dif. 
refuſed to do it at all; and I had ferent intereſts of the nation; 


| letter I had brought up, ſubſcrib- looked like compliance with the 


tut that he would conſult with convention, and then it ſhould 


the Engliſh lords what was pro- be ſeen, who were moſt for the 


per next to be done; and ſoin a intereſt of the king and nation. 


rage left us in his own houſe. With theſe pretexts, which is no 


But three days after, when he hard taſk for men that will a- 


| heard of your majeſty's coming bandon for their intereſts all 
back from Feverſham, and that truth, honour and religion, he 


things were like not 10 go on as Cajolled a vaſt number of all per- 


ereat excuſes for his paſſion, and which was the only thing he 
deſired him to go to us all, and aimed at, both in your brother's 


| he expected, he ſent for the viſ- ſuaſion, and made himſelf 
count of Dundee, and made thought abſolutely neceſlary ; 


offer his friendſhip, and in his reign and your own, And to 


own lodging prays and intreats carry on this the better among 
us, that we might make no more the different parties, in appear- 


of it. After your majeſty's com- ance he meddled with none of 


ing back, no man, for the ſhort their meetings, for that would 
tive you ſtaid, appeared more declare him too much a party, 


to Whitehall, than he had his whereof he was choſen preſident. 


coach ready, and went ſtrait to He propoſed the great diſorders 


concerned for your ſervice. But until he got all things ready for 
your majeſty had no ſooner come their great meeting at Whitehall, 


the ſeſſion houſe to the prince of at home; that all the nation was 
Orange, and offered him his ſer- caſt looſe without any ſhadow, or 


vice, and was received more order of government. There- 


kindly than avy other, not out fore it was abſolutely neceſſary, 


of affection, but that he ſaw him that the government ſhould be 
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| 
| 
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| 


inclinations 
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aſſiſt them, to draw up in writing, what the meeting though: 
expedient to adviſe the prince, and to bring it to them the 


next day in the afternoon. Accordingly the writing wx 


preſented to them; and ſome time being ſpent in conſults. 
tion about the fitteſt way of convening a genera] meeting of 
the eſtates of Scotland, at laſt they agreed in their opinion, 


and ordered the advice to be tranſcribed fair with the amend. 


ments. But as they were going to break up for that time, 
the earl of Arran propoſed to them, ** that they ſhould more 
s the prince of Orange, to deſire the king to return, and 


Todged ſomewhere until a con - 


vention of the ſtates were called: 
the great diſorder that had fal- 
len out, and the licentious liber- 


ty the mob had taken, made 
many comply to that propoſition, 
though extremely againſt their 
And what made 
it pa's the eaſter was the time of 
this convention being prefixed to 
ſo ſhort a day as the fourteenth 


of March 1689. Beſides it could 


hardly be avoided without being 


impriſoned, all the roads being 
ſtopped, and paſſage abſolutely 


denied, and ſo would have ren- 
dered them incapable of appear- 


ing for your intereſt, In the 


 coxvention met then, the earl of 
Arran did read over a ſhort pa- 


per, wherein he told them, he 


believed there could be no other 


means to reſtore peace and hn p- 


pineſs in Britain, but to ſend to 
and defire you 


your majcſty, 
would return. There were a 
great many there, who would 


willingly join in ſuch a propoſi- 


tion; but his Jordſhip brought it 


in without letting any of your 
friends 


know it. Beſides, at 
that time the earl of Arran was 


extreme iy ſuſpected, both for his 


going in to the prince of Orange 
cn the firſt noiſe of your ma- 
jeſty's going away, and the great 


intereſt his father had for the 


prince of Orange, and the fana- 
tic diſcontented party. The 


ken. 


moſt ſerſible and beſt of your 
friends judged likewiſe, that 
though this propoſal ſeemed jul 
and bold, yet it was then il] 
timed, conſidering, if any had 
joined with him, the prince of 
Orange would immediately have 
ſent down troops to Scotland; 


which would inevitably hinder 


all appearance for your interef 


in the convention, Which was be. 


lieved to be the only plece pro- 


per to appear in; and that «t 


that time-no wiſe man ought to 
do more, but to get out of the 
claws of their enemies, In this 
meeting there was nothing elle 
done, but an offer of figning the 
aſlociation, which all reuſed 
who intended to act ſor your in- 
tereſt. After that was over, both 
parties made what haſte they 
could to get home, but ſtill the 
prince of Orange denied paſſage 
until he was declared king; 
which was thought he did, tha 
all the Scots here might kiſs hi 
hand, which would be a kind 
of acknowledgment. But net. 
withſtanding that duke Hamil. 
ton, and all thoſe who came over 


from Holland, and ſeveral c- 
thers went and did it; yet mail 


of the Scots, even of thole, who 
were as violent as any, refuſed 
it; which was extremely ill ia. 
Acc, of the Aff. of Scot. 
P» 1 0, &c. | | 


6« call | 
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« call a free parliament ; which would be the beſt way to 1689. 
« ſecure the proteſtant religion and property, and to heal www 


„ all breaches.” This propoſal ſeemed diſagreeable to the 
whole meeting, and eſpecially to the duke of Hamilton, their 
xrehident, the earl's father; but they immediately broke up. 
The next day, they met at three of the clock in the ſame J 
place, and Sir Patrick Hume took notice of the propoſal made 
by the earl of Arran, and deſired to know, whether any 
-rlon there would ſecond it; but none appearing to do it, 
he ſaid, „that what the earl had propoſed was evidently 
« oppolite and inimicous to his highneſs the prince of O- 
« range's undertaking, his declaration, and the good inten- 
« tions of preſerving the proteſtant religion, and of reſtoring 
their laws and liberties expreſſed in it;“ and farther deſired, 
« that their meeting ſhould declare this to be their opinion 
& of it.” The lord Cardroſs ſeconded Sir Patrick's motion. 
t was anſwered by the duke of Hamilton, their preſident, 
„ that their buſineſs was to prepare an advice to be offered 
„to the prince; and the advice being now ready to go to 
the vote, there was no need, that the meeting ſhould give 
& their ſenſe of the earl's propoſal, which neither before nor 
« after Sir Patrick's motion any had pretended to own or 
„ ſecond, ſo that it was fallen out of doors; and that the 
vote of the meeting upon the advice brought in by their 
* order, would ſufficiently declare their opinion.“ This 
being ſeconded by the earl of Sutherland, the lord Cardroſs, 
and Sir Patrick Hume acquieſced in it; and the meeting voted 
uanimouſly the advice following: LY 7 


« We the lords and gentlemen of the kingdom of Scot- Advice of 
„land, aſſembled at your highneſſes deſire in this extraor- the meet- 


4 dinary conjuncture, do give your highneſs our humble and 
« hearty thanks for your pious and generous undertaking 
for preſerving the proteſtant religion, and reſtoring the 
aus and liberties of theſe kingdoms. _ 5 
In order to the attaining theſe ends, our humble advice 
and defire is, that your highneſs take upon you the admi- 
„ niſtration of all affairs, both civil and military; the diſ- 

e poſal of the public revenues and fortreſſes in the kingdom 
« of Scotland; and the doing every thing, that is neceſſary 
„for the preſervation of the peace of the kingdom, until a 
general meeting of the ſtates of the nation; which we 
„ humbly deſire your highneſs to call, to be holden at Edin- 
„ burgh the 14th day of March next, by your letters or 
© proclamation, to be publiſhed at the market-croſſes of 
e e Edinburgh, 


10 · tO the 
prince of 
| Orange. 
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1689. © Edinburgh, and other headboroughs of the ſeveral ſhire 
and ſtewartries, as ſufficient intimation to all concerned, 


„% and according to the cuſtom of the kingdom. And th 


<« the publication of theſe your letters or proclamation be 
« the ſheriffs or ſtewart- clerks for the free-holders, who 


have the value of lands, holden according to law, bor 


making elections, and by the town-clerks of the ſaid bo- 


«© roughs, for the meeting of the whole burgeſſes of the re. 


„ ſpective royal boroughs, to make their elections at leaf 
« fifteen days beſore the meeting of the eſtates at Edin. 
burgh, and the reſpective clerks to make intimation there. 
« of, at leaſt ten days before the meeting for the elections; 
« and that the «hole electors and members of the ſaid 
„ meeting at Edinburgh, qualified as above expreſſed, be 
proteſtants, without any other exception or limitation 


„ whatſoever; to deliberate and reſolve what is to be done 


for ſecuring the proteſtant religion, and reſtoring the lays 
„and liberties of the kingdom, according to your high- 
% neſs's declaration. e SLE 


cc Dated at the council-chamber the oth day of 
“January 1689.“ 5 


This addreſs being ſubſcribed by above thirty lords and 
about eighty gentlemen, was preſented in their preſence at 
St. James's by the duke of Hamilton to the prince of Orange, 


who thanked them for the truſt they repoſed in him, and de- 


The 


prince's 


ſpeech. 


| fired a time to conſider upon ſo weighty an affair. And 
accordingly upon the 14th of January the prince met them 


again at St. James's, and ſpoke to them as follows: 


My lords and gentlemen, 


«FN purſuance of your advice I will, until the meeting of 


«© the ſtates in March next, give ſuch orders concerning 


the affairs of Scotland, as are neceſſary, concerning the 
calling of the ſaid meeting, for the preſerving of the peace, 
the applying of the public revenue to the moſt prefling 
uſes, and putting the fortreſſes in the hands of perſons, in 
whom the nation can have a juſt confidence. And Io 
further aſſure you, that you will always find me ready 


to concur with you in every thing, that may be found ne- 
ceſſary for ſecuring the proteſtant religion, and reſtoring 
the laws and liberties of the nation.” ?!“ 


* 
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The earl of Crawford then defired of his highneſs, that 168g. 
nimſelf, the earl of Lothian, and others, who came to town — 


fnce the addreſs had been preſented, might be allowed to 
ſubſctibe it; which was accordingly done; after which the 


anſwer. 


On the 14th of March the convention of Scotland met The con- 
(y) ; and after public prayers performed by th 


) The earl of Belcarras ob- 


ſerves, that how to behave in the 
convention, puzzled not a few, 
bat all the loyal party : ſome 
thought they could not in con- 


ſcience go to any meeting called 


by the prince of Orange ; that 
it was a breach of their oath in 
the teſt to ſit in any meeting not 


called by regal authority. But 


others judged, ſays he, that ſince 


your majeſty was not in a con- 


dition at that time to call a con- 
vention, they might very law- 
fully go, ſince it was only to 
ſerve you, that they expoſed 
themſelves to a victorious and 


inſulting enemy. But your ma- 


jeſty ſending over George H—y 
juſt at the time when theſe reſo- 


lutions were forming, made all 


your friends reſolve to go down ; 
and fince they knew you allowed 
them to endeavour to make all 
the intereſt they could, that mem- 
bers might be rightly choſen. 


The marquis of Annandale. 


was come up a little before me, 


| to receive the rewards of his ſer- 


vice; but he was drily received, 
and there were ſo many enemies 
about the prince of Orange, that 
he began again to look to his 
old friends, and make great a- 


pologies for what was paſt in 
Scotland, and promiſed his aſ- 


ſtance in the convention. There 
was ſo much need for help, that 


he was received, and all your 


tage. 


prince retired, and all ſhewed great ſatisfaction with his 


ſriends joined to go down to 
Scotland to prepare your friends 
in the ſeveral counties and towns 


for the election of commiſſioners. 


But it was too long before it was 


reſolved on, and many of the 
loyal gentlemen abſolutely re- 


fuſed to meet on call, which 


gave the prince of Orange's 


party and fanatics great advan- 
Yet notwithſtanding of 
theſe diſadvantages, if forces had 
not been ſent down, and all the 
_ aforeſaid perſons admitted, with- 
out any repeal, a thing never 


heard of before, your intereſt had 
been aſſerted in the convention. 


The firſt, that came down of 
either parties, was the viſcount 


of Dundee and myſelfl. When 
we came to Edinburgh about the 


end of February, we found that 
city in a great quiet, and gene- 


rally well affected. The college 


of juſtice, to free themſelves, af 
ter the marquis of Annandale 


left the government, armed 


themſelves, and made up a bat- 
talion of very good men, which 
kept all the diſaffected in great 
awe. But duke Hamilton be- 
lieving they would not be for his 
purpoſe, got an order ſent down 


M —- to 
On our firſt com- 


with commiſſary 
difband them. 


ing we waited on the duke of 


Gordon, who was capitulating 


to render up the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh. At our. entry into the 
1 85 f caſtle, | 


e biſhop of vention 
Edinburgh, meets. 
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Edinburgh, (wherein he prayed for the ſafety and reftoratiy 
of king James) the firſt thing, which they entered Upon, 


caſtle, we met all the duke's fur- 
niture coming out; which gave 
us {mall hopes of bis keeping it; 
but we had the good fortune to 
convince him, that it would be 
ſo much for your majeſty's inte- 
reſt, and his own honour, that 
he promiſed to keep it out until 
he ſaw what the convention 
would do. 
leaſt to diſparage any thing he 
did, for I ſaw him have very 
good inclinations to do for your 


intereſt. But his never having 


orders from you, and his hearing 
all other forts and places given 


up, diſcouraged him extremely. 


He had likewiſe a great tempta- 
ton from the prince of Orange, 
for he wrote to him a very obl:- 
ging letter, with full aſſurance 
of indemnity and protection. 


But notwithſtanding of tbat, and 


of ſeveral advices of ſuch as he 
believed wiſhed him well, and 
who haunted him conſtantly to 
get him to deliver up the caſtle, 
yet he reſolved to hold out. But 


the great error he committed 


(though ſeveral others were laid 
to his charge, that were not 
true) was, after he had reſolved 


it, he did not get it provided; 


for then the city of Edinburgh 
# would not have denied him any 
thing ; or, if they had, hecould 
eably have-compel'ed them. | 
Some days before the conven- 
tion ſar down, the duke of Ha- 
milton and other weſtern Jords 


and gentlemen, brought pub 


licly imo town ſeveral companies 
of foot, and quartered them in 
the city ; beſides great numbers, 
that they kept hid in cellars and 


houſes below the ground, which 


6 dts 


I ſay not this in the 


Way 


never appeared until ſome da 
after the convention was begu 
though they were generally he. 
lieved to be thrice as many 2 
there were. This was the ft 
error committed by your frieng; 
for in reaſon they ought all tg 
have left the convention, 270 
gone, and ſitten in ſome other 
town by themſelves, which the 
might have done fafe'y; by 
there was ſo great hopes of deiry 
well in that meeting, that u 
made many unwilling, notwith. 
ſtanding of their hazard, to leave 
it. Nor can I ſay, wanted there 
probability for this opinion; {or 
if ſeveral had not left us after 4 
the reiterated oaths imaginable 
and others admitted into the con 
vention by abſolute force, ve 
would have been by far tie 12 
jor part. But ſuch injuſtice wa 
never heard of as was commi ted 
in their judging of el: tions; for 
if any of their party had had ux 
voices, the other that had had 
an hundred, ſignified nothing, 
Beſides, the manner of elelions 
was out of all rules ever befcre 
heard tell of, and a new way ta- 


ken, which was propoſed by the 


lord Stair, that all proteſtants, 


without diſtinction, ſhould hive 


votes in the election; which put 


it intirely in the hands of the tab 
ble, which they managed (ore 
by promiſes, and others by a lit 


tle money. Nr couid even # 


thele ſiniſtrous arts and tricks 


have compaſſed their ends, !! 
your friends could have had an 
honeſt man to be prefident, that 


was not publicly obnoxious 0 


the fanatics, which forced then, 
notwithſtanding of all that v3 


45 p:lie, 
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rropoſed by the biſhops, 
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js the chuſing of a preſident, The marquis of Athol was 


peſſed, to pitch upon the mar- 
quis of Annandale, not that they 
dad confidence either in his parts 
or honeſty, but that he was the 
orly man could be ſet againſt 
duke Hamilton. Both parties 
were extremely concerned, look- 


ne on the choice of a . | 


i: a decifive ſtroke ; for by it 
they could know, whom. to rec- 
kon on. Nor had they ſmall 
reaſon for their judgment ; for 
te frit day the duke of Hamil- 
ton was choſen preſident, con- 
ary even to their own expecta- 
ton, above twenty left us, that 


dad engaged to us, and voted 


for us, ſeeing we were the weak- 
el party, and that the others 
would have both forces and ſhew 
of authority on their ſide. The 
next thing they voted was a com- 
mittee of elections, which they 
got filled with their own party, 
and ended the affair; for by that 
they ſaw themſelves ſo ſtrong, 
nothing could be heard among 
them, but put it to the vote, 
which they always carried with- 
out debate, and ſo ſcandaloufly, 
that even duke Hamilton, who, 
to give him his due, underſtood 


$ 7ca/0n and the law of the nation 


2t another rate than any tumul- 


tous carriage, and ſeveral times 


endeavoured to hinder it, Nor 
can I ſay, if his cauſe had been 
gzod, but he behaved himſelf, 
urtih it came to the chief matter, 
vich a great deal of prudence 
and moderation, inſomuch that 


ſome of their own party began 


o repent of their choice. Some 


few 5 were taken up in judg- 


ng of elections, which would 
date taken much longer time, if 
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and the party which ſtill adhered Lwwy 


to Duke Ha- 


tended to _ them, had not 
given it over and yielded, which 
made them grow ſtronger every 
day, None concerned in that 
affair of elections behaved ſo well 
as Mr. C——s H- e, 
after his brother the earl of 
H—— : death, the title 


fell to him; but by reaſon of the 


debts of the family, he did not 
take on him the title, fearing to 


loſe a confiderable intereſt, hat 


was left him, with this proviſion, 
that if the eftate of e 
came to him, then that eſtate 


ſnould go to his younger bro- 


ther. So not pretending to be 
a peer, he was choſen one of 


the commiſſioners for the ſhire; 
but when it was brought before 


the convention, he was caſt, as 


one they expected would be none 


of their friends. So ſoon as the 
ſentence was pronounced, he told 
the preſident, ſince they had ta- 
ken away one way of his ſitting 
in that convention he had a right 


to, he ſhould try another, Which 
they could not refuſe him; and 


ſo went out, and took place as 
earl of H e, with the ha- 
z ud of loſing the beſt part of his 
mT 


There was likewiſe another 


extraordinary affair of that kind. 
One Mr. B e of Tarwood- 
head, that had 
el before to 


had no right to, and diſcharged 
under a conſiderable penalty ne- 
ver more to pretend to it. But 
thoſe at London, who had the 


writing 


retended ſome 
e lord foreſter, 
ut was ſummoned before the 
council for uſurping a title he 


2 | milton 
ſeveral, who ſaw there was no choſe pre- 
manner of juſtice ſo much as pre- ſident. 
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to the abdicated king ; but the duke of Hamilton, who uu 
ſet up in competition with him by thoſe who. were fries 


writing of letters not knowing 
his title, or, more likely, be. 
lieving he would be of their in- 
tereſt, procured him a letter from 
the prince of Orange to come to 
the convention. So ſoon as he 


was challenged by Sir George 


Mackenzie, he produced his let- 
ter, which was voted a ſufficient 
right co fit. Several as unjuſtly 


as theſe were received ; I only 


inſtance them, to ſhew how that 


convention was conſtituted, moſt 


of the commiſſioners having no 


right. The firſt thing they took 
into conſideration, after the houſe 


was thus conſtituted, was the 


getting the caſtle of Edinburgh 


into their hands. That which 


_ preſſed them moſt to it, there 


was two pretending to have the 
government of it, the earl of 
L— n and the earl of 
L———n likewiſe. It being 
the firſt of any conſideration in 


Britain holding out, the prince 


of Orange was very deſirous to 
have it reduced, The earl of 
L — n and T 


were ſent up to capitulate with 
duke Gordon, 
them he would comply with 


who promiſed 


their defire, and give it up the 
next day at ten a clock. So 


ſoon as the viſcount of Dundee 
and I heard them give this an- 


{wer to the convention, we were 


mightily alarmed, and ſent up 
one immediately to remember his 


grace of his engagement to us, 


and to lay before him the ruin of 
your affairs, if once they got the 
caſtle into their hands. 
ſolution was the cauſe of his pro- 


As irre- 


miſe to them, ſo what arguments 


were uſed to him on the other 


though he was very well ſatisfed 


th 


ſide meeting with his defire g 
ſerve you, brought him abou, 
gain. His greateſt obſlac'e thy 
was, how to come fairly ck 
The earl of T——e n 
his flattering inſinuating way be 
got him to go too great a length 
For that, it was adviſed, th; 
next day, when they came t 
demand the caſt e, he ſhould te! 
he would wilingly give it g, 
but he could not ſee how he 
could be ſafe himſelf from the 
rabble of the town, and tho? 
that were brought into it. Bu 
to free them from all fear tha 
he ſhould give the converts 
any diſturbance, he ſhould of; 
bail for twenty thouſand pounds 
to live peaceably in it, fu 


with this advice, yet that night 
he grew again irreſolute, and 
ſent to tell us, that except ve 
came to him immediately, he 
would not keep his word, Thi: 
was impoſſible to do, for they ba. 
ving placed the town companies 
of Edinburgh upon the cafe. 
hill, ſuffered none they ſuſpeclec 
to go up; yet one ventared v 
him, to know what he had to 
ſay to us. He ſent us word, 
that notwithſtanding of all that 
was paſt, he would deliver it up, 
except we both gave it under 


our hands, that it was of abſo- 
lute neceſſity for your affairs n0t 


to yield it up; which we ba 
did that night; and the nel 
morning the viſcount of Dundee 

ot into the caſtle, and confirmed 
bim abſolutely in his reſolution 


of keeping it out, by telling him 


the reſolutions were taken b) 


Jour friends of leaving Edin: 
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v king William, carried it by near forty voices. The next 1689. 
thing they did was to appoint a committee of five out of WWW 
every 


argh, and ſetting up at Sterl- 


ug. So next day, when they 


expected to have the caltle at the 
hour appointed, he refuſed a- 
un, and hoſtilities went on. 
Being thus left by many of 
thoſe we truſted, and deſpairing 
of doing any thing in that con- 
vention, next day we reſolved 
in our general meeting, that we 
would quit it, and call a conven- 
tion at Sterling; which your ma- 
jelty had given power to the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrews, the 
ricount of Dundee, and mylelf, 
todo by a letter you ſent us from 
ireland by one Mr. B— —n. 
But before we could determine 
that, it was abſolutely neceſſary 
to be ſecure of the earl of 
M —r and marquis of 
Anoandale, the one having com- 
mand of Sterling caſtle, and the 
other, that he migbt bring us 
highlanders to be a guard to 
the town. The earl of M 


| bad all along appeared one of 


the firmeſt in your intereſt from 
the time he came to London; 


for he gave us all the aſſurances 


imaginable, that he would do 
according as the major part 
thought tit, The marquis of 
Annandale alſo conſented to 
leave Edinburgh, and go ftrait 
to Sterling ; but he never con- 
tinued fix hours in one reſolu- 
tion, which broke all our de- 
hign: for his wavering made 
our departure be put off, till ex- 


p:Cing he would be brought a- 


bout to do it. At laſl a poſitive 
hour was condeſcended on, and 
ſeveral made themſelves ready, 


whom we hardly expected. Af- 
ter it was reſolved to be gone, it 


but went to other affairs. 


was thought fit by all your 
friends, that one ſhould be ſent 
to let you know the reaſon of 
our leaving the convention, and 
receive your commands, which 


the laird of Cullen undertook. 


Before we were to go off, juſt 
as the convention was ſetting 
down, there came one to the vil- 
count of Dundee, telling him, 
that there were fix or ſeven men 
in a houſe intended to murther 
him and Sir George Mackenzie ; 
and that if he would get a war- 
rant, he might inſtantly carry 
them to the houſe where they 
were. So ſoon as the convention 
met, he told this to the duke of 
Hamilton, who propoſed it to 
the convention ; but they abſo- 
lutely refuſed to meddle in it, 
This 
made the viſcount of Dundee 
preſs yet the more to be gone 


than before, ſo evident a piece 


of juſtice being refuſed him, 


though he offered to prove it at 
the bar. Neither was there any 
of your friends Who could think 


themlelves longer ſafe; which 
certainly the other party was ex- 
tremely glad to ſee, for all they 
deſired was to have the houſe a- 
lone. It is not to be doubted but 
they made ſeveral ſuch things to 
pals purpoſely to frighten us; but 
it was hard truſting men, who 


had the power in their hands, 
that they would ſtop to put in 


execution what ſo many of them 
have profeſſed, and at leaſt not 
condemned by the moſt mode- 


rate of the party, when their in- 


tereſt or revenge was concerned, 
But after all ot us were fully de- 
termined to make the beſt of our 


way 
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though it be extremely 
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way the next morning to Ster- 


ling, the marquis of Annan- 


dale's heart failed. 80 ſome, 
who went down to him, think- 


ing to get him to go along, he 
deſired we might go to the place 


we ordinarily met in, and ſtay 
yet another day, which we all 
conſented to; and that we might 


the better cover our deſign of 


oing away, we reſolved to go 
or that day to the convention. 


Juſt as we were almoſt diſperſed 


and gone to the houſe, the viſ- 


count of Dandee came in, who 
knew nothing of the marquis of 


Annandale's delay, nor of your 
friends reſolution to ſtay a little 


longer for him, but expected all 


were juſt a goivog. He was 
mightily ſurpriſed at their reſo- 


lution, and told me, notwith- 
ſtanding of that, he would go 
before; and if any got out of 
town, he would wait for them. 
It was very evident his going 
away would give the alarm, which 
made me extremely earneſt, that 
be might ſtay one day longer; 


but he had before made an ap- 
ointment with ſome to go with 
him, ſo he went ſtrait away with 


about fifty horſe. As he was 

riding near the caſtle of Edin- 
burg, the duke of Gordon made 
a fon to ſpeak with him at the 


weſt ſide of the caſtle, where, 
ſteep, 


yet he told the duke of all that 


was reſolved upon, and begyed 


he might hold out the caſtle till 
pour friends might get him re- 
ſieved, which he poſitively pro- 
miſed to do. 


Whilſt they were 
ſpeaking, ſome of thoſe, who 


were ſet to blockade the caſtle, 


who were on the deſign. There 


The earl of n was pitched 


perceived them, and came Ton. 
ning into the convention, wy 
told them, that there was a 
number of horſe gathering u 
— and that the viſcoum a 
undee was talking with dite 
Gordon, which they looked d 
as a horrid crime, after they hy 
outlawed him. Their fears u 
increaſed, believing it wi 1 
general deſign againſt then; 
and that which augmented the 
fright the more, was, that ere. 


ral meſſengers brought wo: 


after each other, that they wer 
ſtill increafing. At laſt thedike 
of Hamilton in a mighty fury toll 
the convention, that now it ws 
time to look to their own ſafety, 
ſince the papiſts and enemies u 
the ſettling the government were 
ſo bold as to gather togethe, 
That he doubted not but there 
were ſeveral there among then 


fore it was his opinion, that the 


door ſhould be immediate) 


bolted, and the keys laid on the 
table: That ſome of their nun- 
ber ſhould' be ſent out to beat 
the drums, to gather together 
all thoſe well affected to religion 
and liberty. That he had brouyht 
ſome foot from the Weſt cour- 


try, fearing the deſigns of their 


enemies, to defend them. What 
he ſaid was approved of by all 
their party: ſeveral of them al 
bragged of the numbers they 
had brought, and called them 
thrice as many as they were, 


upon to go out and gather them 
together; which when he had 
done, there was never fo miſe- 


rable a parcel ſeen-; nor is it - 
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te aſſembly, they took into conſideration} the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, which was yet commanded by the duke of Gori 


be dads; if your friends had 
nown their own ſtrength, and 


ot believed your enemies to be 


far ſtronger than they really 
were, they — with all the 
exe imaginable, that day have 
efeftually vindicated your right 
and defeated your enemies. 

Such of your friends as were 
locked within the houſe, and 
guarded lik ewiſe without, looked 
on themſelves as undone ; and 
the thing, that ſaved them, was, 
that they could come to no reſo- 
lution among themſelves. But 
| cannot ſay much of their in- 
tentions, having it from ſome 
that changed parties ſo often, 
that I can aſſert nothing on their 


credit, The fear being a little 


over, and that they ſaw they had 
moſt of your friends in their 
power, and that there was no tu- 
mult in town, nor that the viſ- 
count of Dundee grew any ſtron- 
7 but was marching away ; 
they ordered major B————n 
to gather all he could together, 
and foHow him, which he did; 
but never came within ſight of 
bim. 1 
Aſter that they had ſecured 
the town, and thought them- 
ſelyes out of hazard, duke Ha- 
nilton diſmiſſed the convention, 
o the great ſatisfaction of all 
your friends, little expecting 
they would come off ſo eaſily, 
and all this noiſe ended in no- 
thing. But with that alſo ended 
il hopes of ſetting up another 
convention at Sterling, for the 
marquis of As gave it 


dite over, earl of M—r made 
i ſeint to get out of the town, 
but went by the only poſt, that 


went alo 


don, 


was guarded, and was ſtoppec 
there, and brought back, and 
gave his parole not to ſtir out of 
Edinburgh without leave of the 
convention. Theſe two giving 
it over, every body, that was 
apprehenſive, ſhifted for them- 
ſelves, and lurked 
burgh. Next day there was a 
mighty change; for ſeveral, ei- 
ther out of fear or intereſt, left 
us. Thoſe of note were the earl 
of M-——r and Annandale 
who changed thoroughly, and 
with every thing, 
that could - Several 
alſo both of barons and bur- 
ſſes did the like; fo that by 
uch of their friends, as left the 
houſe, which did likewiſe ſome 
of the biſhops, they got their 
meeting almoſt unanimous. 
The night thereafter 


ſearched the town for 8 | 


ficers they ſuſpected, yet found 
none, but one, that a mind 


to be taken, lieutenant-general 


D=——. When he went to 


England with the army, he cer- 


tainly knew nothing of any de- 
ſign among them; but he had not 


converſed long with the lord 


Il, Kk-k, and fome 


' Others, but he grew one of the 


hotteſt of the party, inſomuch 
that he propoſed: to my lord to 
betray and carry in his regiment, 
as I was informed by the viſ- 
count a while after. Before he 
made the propoſition, he told 
him, he had an affair of great 
conſequence to them both to 
tell, if he would give him his 
oath never to reveal it; which 
when he had done, though he 
abhorred the motion, yet he 

7 | thought 


in Edin- 
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1689. don, a papiſt whom they required to put that caſtle into the 
x hands. The duke deſired an indemnity for all that was pg, 


thought himſelf obliged in ho- 
nour to conceal it. So ſoon as 
he had cleared himſelf to duke 
Hamilton of any defign he had 
_ againſt them, he was diſmifled. 
This he could eafily do; for 
none in all the revolution acted 
a blacker part, for he not only 
ſent in a battalion of the. Scots 
guards, but was in all the deſigus 


of betraying, and above all laid 


down his employment to yet the 
greater credit with your friends, 
and at the ſame time was enga- 
ged to the prince of Orange, to 
2 him know what paſſed and 
was deſigned by his enemies. 
Being now free of moſt of 
thoſe that obſtructed them, ſome 
having quitted the houte, and 
others joined with them, they 


fell heartily to work with the 
affair, upon which they had 


met; but fearing, leſt the prince 
of Orange ſhould think they 
went ſlowly on, they ſent up the 

lord R— s. with a letter con- 
taining the reaſons of their delay ; 
which were, that now they were 


free from thoſe, that had oppoſed 


the ſettling the nation, and 


doubted not but to come ſhortly 


to concluſion to his ſatisfaction. 
Next they choſe a committee for 
ſettling the government, and an- 


other tor conſidering the preſent 


ſtate of the nation. What was 
done or failed in either, I can- 
not give a full account, having 
firſt left the houſe; ſo can ſay 
little but from other hands. And 
both parties being concerned, 
the one againſt the other at-that 
time, a conſiderable allowance 
muſt be given to both their re- 


ports, if one deſire to know the 


_ themſelves extremely well, whe 
the chief affair came in of ſettling 
the government. But reaſon fy. 


they had begun; nor could i 


ther account: for among then 


on with England, and took all 


ing there would be nothing ſo 


it, ſeveral months would be ſpent 
ended. 


truth impartially. But ſtill then 
remained ſome of your friend, 
that gave them ſome troutle, 
particularly Sir George Macken. 
zie, the archbiſhop of Glaſgos, 
and Mr. O-—e, who bchaed 


nified little to men, that were re. 
ſolved to go through with what 


have fignihed much upon ao. 


all, generally ſpeaking, there 
wa never ſeen ſuch a ſett of me 
gathered together; for they 
had few, fave Sir James Mont. 


gomery, and John Dalryaple, WF 4 
that could make the leaſt reply, it 
but only put it to the vote, 0c 
which they were ſure to cam 
among themſelves. Likewiſe 
there were ſome diviſions : ſome * 
would have the crown declared © 
immediately vacant, as was done 8 
in England, and the prince al 5 
Orange proclaimed, Otzen, 10 


who were cautious, and would p 
willingly have ſeen a little bet- f 
ter about them before they made 
ſo bold a ſtep, propoſed an uni. 


oo ww OO 


pains imaginable to engage yout 
friends into it, and ſo 
them back to the houſe, alledg- 


much for your intereſt as tb 
gaining of time; and if that this 
propoſal did not go on, the 
overnment would be preſently 
Cttled; but if it were once (et 
on foot, and your friends 


J ies eel #0 — le 2 OaAw &©@ © 


before any ſuch treaty could be 
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het and ſecurity for the future; which the convention conde- 1689. 
af, WJ (ending to, fo far as he had acted as a papiſt, they ſent tg 
an; WY carts of Tweedale and Lothian to him with a pardon in wri- 

ting, both for himſelt and all who were with him; where- , 
ere upon he defired twenty-four hours time to conſider of it, 
Gd, which was likewiſe granted. On the 15th, the two earls 
ble, WW were again ſent to require him to deliver the caſtle upon the 
e. rms demanded by him, and agreed to by the convention; 
I but inſtead of ſtanding to that, he demanded twelve days 
more, both to conſider of it, and to receive an anſwer to the 
propoſals he had ſent to the prince of Orange; and after fe- 
veral meſſages had paſt on both ſides, he at laſt declared, 
that he would not ſurrender the caſtle. Upon this, the con- 
rention ſent the heralds at arms, to charge him immedately 
to deliver up that fortreſs; which he perſiſting to refuſe, the / 
heralds went to the market-croſs, and folemnly proclaimed 
him a traitor and rebel. CSOF 247... 0.2 ' 

The 16th, one Crane, an Engliſhman, who was ſaid to letter 

be a ſervant to king James's queen, delivered a letter from from king 
that prince to the cenvention ; and at the fame time the pre- James to 
 fident acquainted the aſſembly, that the lord Levin was ar- the con- 
rived expreſs with another letter from king William. This vention. 
occaſioned a debate, which of the two letters ſhould be read Another 
yr SORES, | | „ fiom king 
in the houſe againſt it ; ſor duke * 
Hamilton, and all he had influ- — 6 . 
ence upon, who expetted the © 
great employmenis far himſelf 
and children, as the reward of 


The chief of theſe, who ma- 
raged the affair, were the viſ- 
count of Tarbat, and the lord 
s. Your friends ſoon per- 


ceived, that they oply deſigned 
to do this as effectually for the 
prince of Orange by an union ; 
for all, that were for this, have 
conſented to the prince cf O- 
range's being king, and to all 
that was done in England. Thus 
to free themſelves of the odium 
of ſuch a deed, your majeſty's 
buſineſs 3 and ended. 


Then they wanted not appre- 


e ſor 1215 affairs 4 
lreland were vaſtly magnifiec 
both by your friedds 52 57 
your enemies. This proſpect 
took extremely w'th thoſe, that 
had a mind io trim, or were not 
in hopes of employ ments. But 
there were two different intereſls 


Vox. XIII. 


his ſervice; then the bigotted 
fanatics; "who feared that ſuch. 
an union, where the church of 
England was the ſtrongeſt party, 
might be cf il conquente to 
their kirk, which they deſigned 
not only to eſtabliſh upon the 
old foot, but, according as they 


did beſore, endeavour the refor- 


mation of their bre hren in Eng- 
land. The two parties were by 
far ſtronger than the trimmers, 
eſpecially fince your friends 
would not meddle; fo that they 

never ventured to propoſe it pub- 


liely. Account of the affairs of 1 5 


Scotland, p. 56, Kc. 
1 ©; 
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1689. firſt; but it being repreſented, that they were convened y 
L— the king of England, and that king James's letter might q. 
| join the diſſolution of their aſſembly, the majority carried j 

for king William, whole letter was read with great apylay 
in manner following : e 3 


My lords and gentlemen, DS 
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curing the proteſtant religion, and the antient laws at 


„% Now it lies in you to enter into ſuch conſultations, 
are moſt probable to ſettle you on ſure and laſting founk 


tions; which we hope you will ſet about with all com 
(„„ 


* and factions, that may hinder ſo good a work. 
We are glad to find ſo many of the nobility and gen 
when here in London, were ſo much inclined to an un 


* will be ready to improve to their own advantage and 


formed religion, and the power and happineſs of ti 
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XIV E arc very ſenſible of the kindneſs and concen, 

which your nation has evinced towards us, anduy 
undertaking for the preſervation of your religion and |. 
berty, which were in ſuch imminent danger. Nei 
can we in the leaſt doubt of your confidence in us, ate 
having ſeen how far ſo many of your nobility and gem 
have owned our declaration, countenancing and concu. 
ring with us in our endeavours, and deſtring us, that w 
will take upon us the adminiſtration of affairs civil u 
military, and to call a meeting of the eſtates, for & 


liberties of your kingdom, which accordingly we tar 
done. | 5 3 | 


nient ſpeed with regard to the public good, and the gr 
ral intereſt and inclinations of the people; that, after i 
much trouble and great ſuffering, they may live happh 
and in peace; and that you may lay aſide all animoiy 


of both kingdoms; and that they did look upon it as 
of the beſt means for procuring the happineſs of both 
tions, and ſettling of a laſting peace among them; whid 
will be advantageous to both, they living in. the (ax 
iſland, having the ſame language, and the ſame comma 
intereſt of religion and liberty; eſpecially at this jundur 
when the enemies of both are ſo reſtleſs, endeavourinz 
make and increaſe jealouſies and diviſions, which tt 


ruin of Britain. We being of the ſame opinion as to 
uſefulneſs of this union, and having nothing ſo much k 
fore our eyes as the glory of God, eſtabliſhing the? 


6 nat 
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© nations, are reſolved to uſe our utmoſt endeavour in ad- 1689. 
« yancing every thing, that may conduce to the effeftua- WWW 
« ting the ſame. So we bid you heartily farewel.“ 
From our court at Hampton-court, the 7th day of 
March 1688. TS, e 


8 a. hs... 


After the reading of this letter, a committee was named 

to draw up an anſwer to it in the moſt thankful and dutiful _ 
manner; and then, before they would admit of the letter After ade- 
from king James to be opened, an act paſſed by the almoſt mg 
unanimous conſent of the houſe, aſſerting and maintaining * 
the lawfulneſs of the convention, notwithſtanding any thing, aner F 
that might be alledged in the letter to the contrary; and de- aiſo read. 
claring, that they would not diflolve, but continue ſitting; 
until the government, religion, laws, liberties, and proper- 

ties were ſettled and eſtabliſhed. After this king James's 

ſetter was read, containing, . That having been informed, 

« that the peers and reprefentatives of ſhires and boroughs 

of this his ancient kingdom, were to meet together at 
Edinburgh, by the uſurped authority of the prince of 

« Orange, he _ fit to let them know, that as he had 

[4 at all times relied upon the faithfulneſs and affection of 

« them, his antient people, ſo much, that in his greateſt 

% misfortunes heretofore he had recourſe to their aſſiſtance, 

« and that with good ſucceſs to his affairs; ſo now again he 
required of them to ſupport his intereſt, and expecting 

from them what became loyal ſubjects, generous and ho- 

[© neſt men, that they would neither ſuffer themſelves to be 
cajoled and frightened into any action miſbecoming true- 

« hearted Scotſmen; and that to maintain the honour of the 

e nation, they would contemn the baſe example of diſloyal 

men, and cternize, their names by a loyalty ſuitable to the 

many profeſſions they had made to him. That in doing 

of this they would chuſe the ſafeſt part, ſince thereby 


# 5 3 & i "a £7 
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aß they would avoid the danger they muſt needs undergo, 
ug the infamy and diſgrace they muſt bring upon themſelves 
* in this world, and the condemnation due to the rebellious | 
ig in the next. And that they would likewiſe have the op- 

"WF ** portunity to ſecure to themſelves, and their poſterity, the 
"© gracious promiſes he had ſo often made of ſecuring their 
e ccligion, laws, properties, liberties, and rights; which he 
FB © was till reſolved to perform, as ſoon as it was poſſible for 
* him to meet them ſafely in a parliament in that his an- 


tient kingdom, In the mean time he exhorts them, not 
do fear to declare for him the lawful ſovereign, who would 
„ + 6 not 


r 
1 
1 
1 
ec 
1 
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ce not fail, on his part, to give them ſuch ſpeedy and py. 


Lys << erfu] aſſiſtance, as ſhould not only enable them to defend 


© themſelves from any foreign attempt, but put them in: 


condition to aſſert their rights aga nſt his and their ene. 


But with- 


out any 
effect. 
Se. Ir. 


III. 358. 


„ mies, who had depreſſed the ſame by the blackeſt of uli. 


* pations, the moſt unjutt as well as moſt unnatural of y. 


tempts; which though Almighty God might for a tine 
« permit, and let the wicked proſper, yet the end mu 


bring confuſion upon ſuch workers of iniquity. He fx. 


„ether let them know, that he would pardoh all ſu) 
„as ſhould return to their duty before the laſt day «f 
„that month March] incluſive ; and that he wet 
8 puniſh with the rigour of his laws, all ſuch, as ſhoul 
„ ſtand out in rebellion againſt him or his authority. & 
not doubting, that they would declare for him, and ſup- 
„ preſs whatever might oppoſe his intereſt; and that te 
« would ſend ſome of their number with an account of ther 
& diligence and the poſture of his affairs there, he bid then 
60 heartily farewel.“ 


This menacing letter, Which was dated from on bor 
the St. Michael, March 1, 1689, was the more ungtatefl 


by being counterfigned by the earl of Melſort, a perſon od. 
ous to all the pretbyterian; of Scotland, who made up th 


major part of the convention; fo that, inſtead of ſenit 


the intereſt of king James, it rather provoked that afſembi 
to be the more unanimous and forward in ſettling the govert 


ment after the example of England. The meſlenger, wh 


brought the letter, was firft ſecured, and then, not bein! 


thought worth detaining, ann with a "ow inſtead of 


_ anſwer, 


Kennet. 


| Boyer. 


The next care of the « convention was to put the bir 
dom in a poſture of defence; for which purpoſe they 0: 
dered a proclamation to be publiſhed, requiring ali perſons 


from the age of ſixteen to ſixty to be in readineſs to tilt 


arms. They likewiſe changed a great many officers of th 
militia all over the kingdom; appointed Sir Patric Hume 
who came over with king William from Holland, to con 


mand the militia of horſe of his county, notwithſtandi 


his attainder for the buſineſs of the earl of Argyle was nd 


yet taken off; and ordered eight hundred men to be {evil 

under the command of the earl of Levin, who came alſo om 

with his majeſty ; and theſe were raiſed and armed in a! 
5 bout, and appointed to * the wy of Edinburgh, 
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On the 19th of March they paſſed an act, approving the 1689. 


N adreſs of the Scots nobility and gentry in London; by whiecg 
1 they thankfully © acknowledged the great benefit done to | 
8 « their nation by the prince of Orange, in delivering them 

7 from the eminent encroachments on their laws and funda- 

. mental conſtitution, and from the near dangers, which 
1. « threatned an overturning of the proteſtant religion; and 

uf © alſo defired his highneſs to accept the adminiſtration of the 

. Wt © 2overnment of that kingdom.” The fame day, upon read- 

* ing of ſome letters from ſeveral lords and gentlemen in 

WY 1cland, defiring affiſtance of the convention, they ordered 

ui two thouſand muſkets and twenty barrels of powder to be 

" immediately ſent them; that a further proviſion of arms and 

o WH ammunition: ſhould be bought up for them in Holland; and 

X | that two ſmall frigates ſhould cruize between Scotland and 


Ireland, for mutual intelligence betwixt both kingdoms, 


Whilſt the convention was thus providing for their own Dundee 
ſecurity, and the relief of their proteſtant brethren in Ireland, retires to 
| the lord viſcount Dundee held a private conference with the :aiſe a re- 
duke of Gordon at the poſtern gate of the caſtle of 'Edin- bellion. 
| burgh, at which they concerted meaſures to difturb the pub- bid. 


4 
4 lic tranquillity, The convention being informed of his vi- 
4. olation of their orders, by which they had forbid all manner 
FM of correſpondence with the duke, ordered Dundee to ap- 
F pear before them; but he retired with thirty or forty horſe 
05 to Linlithgow (2). Upon this a party of horſe was ſent 


(z) He had been ſome time 
| betore at London, and had fixed 


land and France, though he had 
employed Dr. Burnet to carry 
meſſages from him to king Wil- 
| lam, to know what ſecurity he 
might expect, if he ſhould go and 


ng his government. The king's 
| anſwer was, that if he would 


"WY live peaceably, and at home, 
a he ſhould be protected; to which 
1 he replied, that unleſs he were 
ec forced to it, he would live quiet- 
1 ly. But he returned to Scotland 


with other reſolutions; and all 
| the party determined to ſubmit 


acorreipondence both with Eng- 


live in Scotland without own- 


after him; and the convention apprehending, that he might 
85 e | +." furprine - 


to his command; and upon his 
retiring from Edinburgh, he 


could collect. 
The earl of Belcarras tells us, 


that a few days after the conven- 


tion were certain that the viſ- 
count of Dundee had gone by 
Sterling to his own houſe, they 


ſent an herald and a frumpet to 


command him and my lord L—n 
to return, under pain of being 
_ denounced rebels to the ſtate. 
My lord L 


1 


went up and down the . e e | 
and ſent his agents about to 

bring together what force they 
Burnet, II. 22. 


n obeyed, and 
was immediately diſmiſſed, being 
then no member of the _ 

5 and 
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and they having nothing to lay 


to his charge. The viſcount of 
Dundee wrote a letter, excuſing 
his not obeying their orders, 


wherein he gave the reaſons, 


for which he left the convention, 
which were, That he could ſtay 
no longer in that place, after 
that he had told in full conven- 


tion of ſo many of his enemies, 
who deſigned to murder him, 


yet could have no juſtice. He 
told alſo, he could not think that 


convention any more free, where- 


in there were ſo many brought 


in from the weſtern countries to 


overawe its members, nor whe:e 
they were guarded with foreign 
troops ; (for juſt at this time 
Mackay was come down from 
England with four Dutch regi- 


ments;) but if they would do 
him juſtice, and give him aſſu- 
rance pf liberty, he promiſed to 
return immediately. Ihave given 


this account the more full, be- 
cauſe it was inſinuated, after my 
lord Dundee went to the high- 
Jands, that ſeveral of your friends 


| broke their engagement to him, 
and did not go along, but were 

To far figm being in any ſuch 

_ engagements, that they would 


have diſobeyed you, if they had 
gone; for your poſitive com- 
mands were ſent with George 
H——y, that if we ſaw there 


could be nothing done in the 


convention, then we ſhould quit 


| It, and keep as quiet as we could 
till farther orders, and until you 


could ſend us afliftance from 


Ir eland ; but the deſign of going 


your orders, except he had ben 


Intereſt; aid I muſt do him tt 


you was almoſt maſter of le 


SON N 

furprize the caſtle of Sterling, they immediately diſpatchy 
away the governor thereof, the earl of Mar, to ſecure thy 
important fortreſs. And the houſe finding, that the attorney, Wi to 
general Mackenzie, five biſhops, the earls of Hume, Dum. 


fermling ſuc 
| 1 of 
to Sterling made the one 80 fi bel 
the other; fo that was ruined by ( 
the faintheartedneſs of the my. cos 
quis of Annandale and ſome pit 
thers. All that knew your con. it: 
mands, endeavoured to teig 
home and ſave themſelves ; uy Þ 
did ever the viſcount of Dundee 15 


reſolve to meddle, until he tz 


obliged to ſave himſelf from ; 
party, that came to appreher 
him. Natwithſtanding of th 
difficulties your friends had ne 
with, ſame of them did not gu 
over hopes of breaking the er 
ſign of the convention, aud g 
another to meet in ſome {ik 
place. That which raiſed thy 
was the comiog down of tie 
duke of Queenſberry. The duke 
upon the noiſe of the 1ivabo, 
had appeared ſincerely in jog 


juſtice to fav, I never ſay ay 
man more concerned taan it 
was for the iteps his ſon mat 
in England, after your majely 


125 90% W 
was gone. He joined in , - 
the meetings we had for vb » 
ſervice, and employed what iv WW 
tereſt he could to get com- 5. 
ſioners for the {hires he was co 
cerned in Chooſing, as we wild, th 
nor could any thing be cor qi 
plained of him, bu his too ior 90 
fliy at London; for if welt © 
friends had appeared, as Bl 4. 
promiſed, the firit dy of WW n 
convention, they had been u 
far the ſtrongeſt, and if Scorunll . 
had then declared for you, vi 0 


a4 
wh 
»s 
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| fermling, Lauderdale, Birley, and Callender, the viſcounts 


Dundee, Stourmont, and ſeveral other diſaffected members, 
to the number of fifty, did abſent themſelves, ſent their 
maces to require their attendance ; and it was propoſed, that 


ſuch as had refuſed to ſign the act, aſſerting the lawfulneſs 


of their aſſembly, ſhould be expelled the houſe. 
being few in number, that motion was not purſued, 
On the other hand, the duke of Gordon, in order to 
cover his real deſign, having beat a parley and deſired to ca- 
pitulate, ſome perſons were appointed to treat with him. But 
it appeared at laſt, that he only intended to amuſe the con- 


But theſe 


the prince of Orange had paſſed 


his time il in England, conſider- 
ing he had France 10 deal with 
on the other ſide. This made us 
extremely concerned, ſince that 


we could do no more in that con- 


vention, either to get another to 
counter act them, or to get them 


forced from Edinburgh, which 
| would have made a great delay 


before the time they could have 
another convention eſtabliſhed, 


| and which they intended to ſet 


op at Glaſgow, if they had been 


| forced from Edinburgh. The 
only thing could be thought of 
by all your friends to get this 
done, was to engage the duke of 


Gordon to fire upon the town, 


which certainly would have broke - 
| up the convention; for they al- 
ways ſuſpeSted ſome deſign ot for- 


cing them from Edinburgh. In 


| this reſolution no man ſeemed ſo. 


forward as the marquis of An- 
nandale, for it was of great 
concern to have him ſo; for after 
the ear] of M-——r had intirely 
quitted us, and by that they had 
got Stirling in their hands, there 
was no man in the nation (conſi- 


dering how well affected his 
| highlands were) could be fo 


uſeful, if your friends had re- 
tired northwards, as was intend- 
ed, till they had received your 


orders from Ireland. And that, 
which made us depend on him 
(tor all the eſcapes he made) was 
the great influence the earl of 
D——e had with him; and he 


applied all his endeavours to 


keep him to his duty, and acted 


in all your concerns with as much 


zeal and affection, till he was 
made priſoner, as any ever ſerved 
you. | | 
Ihe counteſs of E-—], who 
had kept intelligence with duke 


Gordon from the time the caſtle 
was blocked up, undertook to 


let him know our advice; which 


accordingly ſhe did; but he ab- 


ſolutely refaſed to do any thing 


but defend himſelf until he had 


your majeſty's orders. So our 
whole deſigns were broke; for 


ſince there was no way found out 


to make them leave Edinburgh, 
all of us ſeeing that there was 


ro more to be expected, either 


from the convention, or from 


thoſe, that pretended to be our 


friends, left the town, and re- 
tired home, ſuch as the carl of 


Hoe, viſcount of S——t, viſ- 


count of O— d, lord S——r, 


earl of 8 k, earl of P——e, 
Mr. Henry Maul his brother, 


the ſheriff of B——e, and ſeve- 
Acc. of aff. of Scot. 


ral others. 
P- 77» Kc. 
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vention, 
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vention, and did not deſign to quit the poſſeſſion of the caſtle 


till he ſhould be forced to it. 


For on the 22d of March he 


acquainted the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, that he had receiv 
advice from Ireland of king James's being landed there; an 
that to expreſs his joy upon the occaſion, he ſhould be 9. 
| bliged to fire all his cannon; but bid them not be alarme4 


at it, ſince he deſigned no hurt to the city. The conventicy 
being informed of this meſſage, ordered the caſtle to he 
blocked up; and upon the 23d, an act was paſſed and pre. 
claimed for ſecuring all ſuſpected perſons. 
the anſwer of the convention to king William's letter wx 
read and ſigned in a meeting of the whole houſe, very fey 
excepted, and ordered to be ſent away immegiately by the 


nn 


lord Roſs, who took and preſented it to his majchy, 


Anſwer to 


king Wil 


liam's let- «6 


ter. 


Ibid. 


cc 


cc 


66; 
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« That as religion, liberty, and laws, are the dee 

concerns of mankind, ſo the deep ſenſe of the extreme 
hazard theſe had been expoſed to, muſt produce ſuitable 
returns from the kingdom to his majeſty, whom in al 
ſincerity and gratitude they acknowledged to be, under 
God, their great and ſeaſonable deliverer; and they 
heattily congratulated, . that as God had honoured his mx 
jeſty to be an eminent inſtrument for the preſervation d 
his truth, ſo he had rewarded his undertaking with ſuc. 
ceſs, in the conſiderable progreſs, which he had made in 


delivering 


The ſame day 


g them, and in preſerving to them the proteſtant 
religion. 'I hat they returned their moſt dutiful thanks t 
his majeſty for his accepting the adminiſtration of public 
affairs, and convening the eſtates of that kinzdom. That 
they ſhould with all convenient diligence take his graciou 


letter into their conſideration z hoping ſhortly, by the 
bleſſing of God, to fall upon ſuch relolutions, as might 
be acceptable to his majelly ; ſecure the pioteſtant tel. 
gion, and eſtabliſh the government, laws, and liberties 
of that kingdom upon ſolid foundations, molt agrecabie 


to the general good and inclinations of the people. 


T hat 


as to the propoſal of the union, they doubte.| not but 
his majeſty would ſo diſpoſe that matter, that there might 
«be an equal readineſs in the kingdom of England to 1c. 


«© complith it, as one of the beſt means for ſecuring the hap- 
0 


pineſs of theſe nations, and ſettling a laſting peace. 


That 


they had hitherto and ſtill ſhould Stdoavocr to avoid am- 


ent 
. ane 
„ ne 


moſities or prejudice, which might diſturb their ung 
chat _ 5 hey” del! igned the e good, o it m 


be 
9 
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the nation. 


| had left the convention, 


OF ENGEL AND. 
« done with the general concurrence and approbation of 1689. 

And that in the mean time, ny deſired the 
« continuance of his majeſty's care and protecti 


on towards 
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WAY 


« them in all their concerns, whereof the kind expreſſions in 
« his gracious letter had given them full aſſurance.“ 25 


The forces, which king William had ſent into Scotland 
under major general Mackay, and which conſiſted of four 
regiments of foot and one of dragoons, being arrived there, 
the convention ordered them to be quartered in Leith and Mar. 25. 
the ſuburbs of Edinburgh; and gave a commiſſion to that | 
general to be commander in chief of ſuch militia, or other Mar. 28. 


forces, as ſhould be raiſed for the ſafety of that kingdom in 


the preſent juncture. And at the ſame time the lord Le- 
vingſton and viſcount Dundee, with deſign to amuſe the con- 
vention, wiote letters to the duke of Hamilton, their preſi- 
dent, giving an account of their withdrawing from Edin- 


burgh. | | 


On the 26th of March a committee was named for ſet- A com- 
ling the government, which was compoſed of eight lords, mittee for 


eight knights, and eight burgeſſes, and out of which the bi- 


ſhops were left, as having diſguſted the generality of the 
tate, by their former compliance with king James's arbitrary 
government, by their prayers at the beginning of the ſeſſion, 


| and other paſſages in their behaviour, - that diſcovered their 


diſaffection to king William, and the ſettlement then about 


to be made. 


This committee, after five or fix days fitting, 


followed the precedent of the Engliſh convention, in decla- 
ring the throne vacant (a); and to ſupport this aſſertion, had 
recourſe to king James's violations of the fundamental laws 

1 and 


() The earl of Belcarras ob- 
ſ:rves, that a few days after 
many of king James's friends 


committee prepared all that was 
mended in the convention, but 
ound preat difficulties how 
to declare the throne vacant. 
vome were for abdication, as 


had been done in England, 


but that could not paſs a- 
nony the moſt violent of them, 
oh it could not be imagined, that 
ur majeſty had left Scotland. 


the 


Others were for making vſe of 


an obſolete word forefaulting, 
uſed for a bird's ſorſaking her 
neſt. But Sir John Dalrymple 


ſettling 


the go- 


vernment. 


Ibid. 


ended the debate by ſuch rea- 
ſons againſt both, that they a- 


greed to his new propoſal, which 


was, that your majeſty, by com- 
micting ſuch aQs as he named, 


ſtinction, that they intended not 


which 


forefaulted your right to the 
crown; making this childiſh di- 


to forefault you as a traitor, 
but only declare you forefaulted; 


186 
1689. 
— an account of the particular inſtances of thoſe violation, 


Three 
parties 
formed. 
_ Burnet, 


ment. 


HE HIS To RR 
and conſtitutions, and appointed a ſub-committee to dray 


Upon this, three parties were formed; one compoſed of ;| 
the biſhops and ſome of the nobility, who affirmed the pro. 
ceedings to be contrary to their laws and oaths. Other 
thought, that their oaths were only to the king, as hayi 

the executive power to ſupport him in that; but that if he 
ſet himſelf to invade and aſſume the legiſlature, he renounce, 
his former authority, by ſubverting that, upon which it wx 
founded; for which reaſon they were for a declaratory judy. 
The third party was of thoſe, who agreed with the 
former in their concluſion, but not in coming to ſo ſpeecy 
determination. They were of opinion, that it was the in. 


| tereſt of Scotland to be brought under the laws of England, 


and to be united to the parliament of England; and that this 


was the propereſt time for doing that to the belt aeg 


which would make the affair 


clear, and take off any preten- 


ſions the prince of Wales might 
afterwards have. This immedi- 
ately was taken and voted the 
next day by all preſent, ex- 
cept five, the archbiſhop of Glaſ- 


gow, Sir George Mackenzie, 


lord B—e, Mr. Oe, and 


one B—h. All the reſt, which 
did intend to go along, had left 


the houſe. 5 
After the throne was declared 
vacant, duke Hamilton propoſed 


filling it again, (although as pre- 


fident he was not obliged to 


vote) and that the humble offer 


thereof ſhould be made to the 
prince and princeſs of Orange, 


This was done more unanimouſly 
than the o:her ; for the duke of 


Queenſherry and marquis of An- 


nandale, who had been abſent 


from the firſt vote, came and aſ- 


| ſented to the ſecond, and told 
the houſe, that they were not 


Fully convinced of their right in 


_ declaring the throne vacant; 


but ſince they had done it, they 
acquieſced, and none deſerved ſo 
well to fill it as the prince of 


Orange; and afterwards ven 
with the reſt io the market cio 
of Edinburgh, where they wer 
declared king and queen of Set 


land, where the duke of Hani. 


ton, to ſhew his zeal, did the 
meaneſt action, that ever coul! 
be heard tell of in a duke, {« 
he officiated as clerk, and real 
from the croſs to the people the 
act of convention. Next thei 
voted lord L——n, Sir ]ane 


Montgomery, and Sir John D4: 


rymple, to carry up their of) 
with their grievances and clim 


of right, which were the conc. 
tions pretended as giving bim it: 


crown. And that they might be 


in greater ſafety during the u. 


journment, which they weren 
make, until they knew, whethe 


the prince and princeſs of 0 
range had accepted of thei: pt 
ſent, they voted a full pow! 
to duke Hamilton to impriſe 
whomſoever he ſuſpected util 
the return ſhould come bat, 


ſearing if ſuch a power wer 


lodged in many, ſome adverik: 
ments might be given. Acc. 
the aff. of Scot. p. 8 2. 
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and were for maintaining the government in an interregnum, 
till the union ſhould be perfected, or at leaſt put in a proba- 


ble way. This was ſpecious, and many went into it; and 
| fince it tended to the putting a ſtop to a full ſettlement, all, 


who favoured king James, joined in it, becauſe by this more 
time was gained. To this project it was objected, that the 
union of the two kingdoms mult be a work of time, fince 


| many difficulties would ariſe in any treaty about it; whereas 
| the preſent circumſtances were critical, and required a ſpeedy 


deciſion, and quick proviſion to be made for their ſecurity ; 


ſince, if they continued in ſuch a neutral ſtate, they would 
| have many enemies, and no friends ; and the zeal, that was 


now working amongſt them for preſbytery, muſt raiſe a 
greater averſion than ordinary in the body, that was for the 


church of England, to any ſuch treaty with them. At laſt 
the whole houſe, except twelve, approved of what the com- 


187 
ſince England would be obliged, by the preſent ſtate of af- 1689. 

fairs, to receive them upon good terms. They were there 
fore willing to proceed againft king James ; but they thought . 
it not reaſonable to make too much haſte in a new ſettlement, 


mittee had done, and paſſed the following act: The eſtates The 


| © of the kingdom of Scotland find and declare, that king 


© James VII. being a profeſſed papiſt, did aſſume the royal 


violation of the laws and liberties of the nation, inverting 


© all the ends of government; whereby he had forefaulted 
| © the crown, and the throne was become vacant.' . 
Immediately after this the eſtates ordered, that the com- 

| mittee for ſettling the government ſhould bring in an act for 
ſettling the crown upon their majeſties William and Mary; 
| and to conſider the terms of the deſtination of the crown ; 


and likewiſe to prepare an inſtrument of government, to be 


offered with the crown for redrefling the grievances, and ſe- 
| Curing the liberties of the people (b.. m__ 


b) According to this vote the ſtitution of that kingdom: 1. 
committee drew up an act, re- * By erecting public ſchools and 
| citing the methods, by which * ſocieties of the jeſuits; and 
king James had invaded the con- not only allowing maſs to be 
= 4 


1 5 8 


throne 
declared 


. | . vacant. 
power, and acted as a king, without ever taking the oath 


| © required by law, and had, by the advice of evil and wick- 
bed counſellors, invaded the fundamental conſtitution of 
* this kingdom, and altered it from a legal and limited mo- 
# * narchy to an arbitrary deſpotic power; and had governed 
the ſame to the ſubverſion of the proteſtant religion, and 
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contrary to law. 
4 


ing the children of proteſtant 


quarter. 8. 
the officers of the army as 


THE HISTORY 
The ſmall number of thoſe who adhered to king James, 
endeavoured to prevent the paſſing of this act; and amo 
the reſt, the biſhop of Edinburgh repreſented, that it related 


publicly ſaid, but alſo con- 


vertin roteſtant chapels 
and x to public AY 
houſes, contrary to the ex- 
preſs laws againſt ſaying and 
hearing maſs, 2. By allow- 
ing popiſh books to be printed 
and diſperſed by a patent to a 
popiſſi printer, deſigning him 


printer to bis majelty's houſ- 


- oe 


hold, college, and chapcl, 
3. By tak- 


noblemen and gentlemen, 
ſending them abroad to be 
bred papiſts, and beſtowing 


penſions upon prieſts to per- 
vert proteſtants from their re- 


ligion by offers of places and 


preferments. 4. B/ diſcharging 


proteſtants, at the ſame time 
he employed papiſts in places 
of greateſt truſt, both civil and 


military, &c. and intruſting 


the forts and magazines in 
their hands. 5. By impofing 
oaths contrary to law. 6. By 
exacting money without con- 
ſent of parliament or conven- 
tion of eſtates. 


army in time of peace, with- 
out conſent of parliament, and 
maintaihing them upon free 


By employing 


« judges throughout the king- 


- 66 
[YA 


44 


dom; by whom the ſubjects 


were put to death without le- 


gal trial, jury, or record. 9. 
By impoſing exorbitant fines 
to the va ue of the parties e- 


ſtates, exacting extravagant 


bail and diſpoſing of fines and 


7. By levying 
and keeping up a ſtanding 
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them. | 
to the chief courts of jultice, 


the judges | tents ad vitan 


many unlawful acts, of which the king was innocent, an 


Which 


forfeitures before any proce; 
or conviction. 10. By im. 
priſoning perſons without c. 
preſſing the reaſon, and delay. 
ing to bring them to tr.. 


11. By cauſing ſeveral perſon 


to be proſecuted, and ther 


eſtates to be forfeited, upon 
ſtretches of old and foriciied 


laws, upon weak and frivo. 
lous pretences, and upon lame 


and defective proofs ; as par. 


ticularly the late earl of Ar. 
gyle, to the ſcandal of the 
Juſtice of the nation, 12. By 
ſubverting the rights of the 
royal boroughs, the third eſtae 
of parhament, impoſing upon 


them not only magiſtrates, but 
alſo the whole town-council 


and clerks, contrary to their 
liberties and expreſs charters, 
without any pretence of ſes- 


tence, ſurrender, or conſent. 


So that the commiſſioners to 


parliament being choſen ty 


the magiſtrates and councils, 
the king might in effect 2 
well nominate the eſtate of 
parliament. Beſides that mary 
of the magiſtrates by him put 
in were papiſts ; and the bo- 
roughs were forced to pay 
money for the letters impoking 
thoſe illegal magiſtrates upon 
13. By ſending letter 


not only oidering the judges t 
ſtop ſine die, but allo com. 
mancing how to proceed in 
caſes depending before them, 
contrary to the expreſs laws; 
and by changing the nature of 
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which were wholly to be charged on his minifters : That 1689. 
ſuppoſing him to be guilty, they were not competent | 


of his miſdemeanors, being illegally convened; and there- 
fore that the beſt method the convention could follow for the 


« or cu'pam in a commiſſion de 
bene placito, to diſpoſe them 
to a compliance with arbitrary 
© courſes, and turning them out 
« of their offices, if they refuſed 


« to comply, 14. By granting 
« perſonal protections for civil 


« debts, contrary to law. 
« A!l wh ch were miſcarriages 


„of king james; utterly and 
directly contrary to the known 


« [zws, freedoms and ſlatutes 
« of the realm of Scotland. 


«++ Upon which grounds ard 


« reaſons the eſtates of the king- 
« dom of Scotland did find and 
+ declare, that king James VII. 


being a profeſt papiſt, did a(- 


„ fume the regal power, &c. 
« whereby he had forefaulted 
« the rights of the crown, and 
the throne was become vacant. 

„Therefore in regard his 
« royal highneſs, then prince of 
„Orange, ſince king of Eng- 
land, whom it pleaſed God to 
make the glorious inſtrument 
« of delivering theie kingdoms 
* from popery and arbitrary 


power, by advice of ſeveral. 
| * lords and gentlemen of the 
Scots nation then at London, 
„ did call the eſtates of this 
* kingdom to meet upon the 
* fourteenth of March laſt, in 
d order to ſuch an eſtabliſhment, 
* as that their religion, laws, 


and liberties might not again 
be in danger of being ſub- 


* yerted ; the ſaid eſtates being 


« at that time aſſembled accord- 


* ingly in a full and free repre- 


* ſentative of the nation, taking 


into their moſt ſerious conlide- | 


7 


16 


6 


good 


ration the beſt means for at- 
taining the ends aforeſaid, 
did in the firſt place, as their 
anceſtors in like caſes had uſu- 
ally done, for the vindicating 
and aſſerting their ancient 
rights and liberties, declare, 


that by the law of Scotland 


no papiſt could be king or 
queen of the realm, or bear 
any office therein; nor that 
any proteſtant ſueceſſor could 
exerciſe the regal power, till 
they had ſworn the corooation 


_ oath, 2. That all proclama- 


tions aſſerting an abſolute 
power to null and diſable laws, 
in order for ereQting ſchools 


and colleges for jeſuits, con- 


verting proteſtant churches and 
chapels into maſs-houſes and 
the allowing maſs to be ſaid, 
and the allowing popiſh books 


to be printed and dilperſed, 


was contrary to the law. 3. 


| That the taking the children 


of noblemen and gentlemen 
and others, and keeping them 


abroad to be bred papiſts; the 


making funds and donitions 


to popiſh ſchools and colleges; 
the beſtowing penſions on 
« priefts; and the ſed ucing pro- 


teſtants from their religion by 


offers of places and prefer- 
ments, was contrary to law. 4. 


That the diſarming of protel- 
tants, and employing papiſts in 
the greateſt places of truſt, both 


civil and military, &c. was con- 
* trary to law. 5. That the impoſ- 


ing an oath without authority 


of parliament, was contrary to 


* law. 6. That the raiſing of 


money 


judge 


* 
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1689. good of the nation, was to deſire and favour his majeſty'; x. W the 

wa turn into his dominions, who out of gratitude would not (i day 
to redreſs all their grievances. This ſpeech was anſwer WM lan 
with great force and ſpirit by one of the members; fo thy 


the 


e ſubjects with law-borough: x 
„ the king's inſtance, and in. 
„ pofing bonds without auth. 
« rity of parliament, and the 
* ſuſpending advocates for ng 
« appezring, when bonds wer 
« offered, was cont! ary to Jay 
18. That the putting gan 
ſoos into private men's hcuſe 
in time of peace, without 
authority of parliament, wy 
illegal. 19. That the opinj 
ons of the lords of the (eſhon; 
in the two caſes following ver 
illegal, viz. that the concer. 
ing the demands of the ſupply 
of a forefaulted perſon, a]: 
though not given, was ue. 


% money without conſent of par- 
*© lament or convention, was 
* contrary to law. 7. That em- 
ploying the officers of the 
army as judge, &c. was con- 
trary to law. 8. That the 
impoſing extraordinary fines, 
&c. was cor.trary to law. 9. 
That the impriſoning of per- 
ſons without expreſſing the 
reaſone, &c. was the ſame. 
10. That the proſecuting and 
ſeizing men's eſtates 2s forfeit- 
ed, upon ſtretches of old ob- 
ſolete laws, &c. was contrary 
to law. 11. That the nomi- 
nating and impoſing magi- 
ſtrates, &c. upon boroughs, 
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46 


e the ſending of an army in a 


warlike manner into any part 
of the kingdom in time of 
peace, and exacting locality 
and free quarters, was the 


| 5 ſame. 17. That charging the 


6c 


ter, was the ſame. 
the ſending letters to the 
courts of juftice, ordaining 
the judges to defiſt from de- 


« 
C6 
« 
10 


contrary to their expreſs char- 
12. That 


termining of cauſes, and or- 
daining them, how to proceed 
in cauſes depending before _ 


in relation to points of tres. 


church, was illegal. 21. Tha 


ſon ; that perſons refufing t 
diſcover their private thought 


ſon, or other men's adorns, 
are guilty of treaſon. 20 
That the fining hufbands {{ 
their wives withdrawing fron 


« them, &c. was contrary to “ prelacy, and ſuperiority of a 40 
% law, 13. That the granting ** office in the church abort « 
« of perſonal protections was ** preſbyters, is and has been! 66 


the ſame. 14. That the for- 


66 
«c 


« ments were 
66 


* contrary to law. 15. That the 


66 
46 


contrary to law. 16. That 


46 


cing the ſubjects to depoſe 
againſt themſelves in capital 
cauſes, however the puniſh- 
reſtricted, was 


uſing torture without evidence 
or in ordinary crimes, was 


then to this nation, and cot. 


is the right and privilege u 
medy of law to the king anl 


ſeſſions, provided the ſame © 
not ſtop executions of the {3 


great and inſupportable bar 


trary to the inclinations of tit 
generality of the people, ere! 
ſince the reformation, bbq 
having reformed popery b 
preſbytery, and therefore ought 
to be aboliſhed, 22. That h 


the ſubject to proteſt for n. 


parliament againſt ſentence 
pronounced by the lords of de 


4 ſens 
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K 
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« right of the ſubject to petition 
« the king ; -and that all proſe- 


« ſuch petitioning were contrary 
« to law. 1 


« all grievances, and for the a- 
« mending, ſtrengthening, and 
« preſerving the laws, they 
claimed, that . parhaments 
« ought to be frequently called 
« and allowed to fit, and free- 
« dom cf ſpeech and debate al- 
« lowed to the members. 

« And then they further 
« claimed and inſiſted upon all 
« and ſundry the premiſes as 


« liberties, and that no declara- 
« tion or proceedings to the pre- 


« offices in impriſonments, ba- 
parties re- 

« dreſſed. | | 

rights, and redreſs of their 


* ſelves to be encoura 
* the king of England's decla- 


| © ration for the kingdom of 


Scotland in October laſt, as 
* being the only means for ob- 


 * taining a full redreſs and re- 


* medy therein. . 
Therefore, foraſmuch as 


they had an entire confidence, 


« ſentences. 23. That it is the | 
« cutions and impriſonments for 


« Therefore for the redreſs of 


their undoubted right; and 


« judice of the people in any of 
„the ſaid premiſes ought, in 
| © any wiſe, to be drawn here- 
| © aſter into example; but that 
« all forfeitures, fines, loſs of 


* niſhments, proſecutions, and 
* rigorous executions be conſi- 
| * dered, and the 
„To which demand of their 


ns 2 they took them 
ged by 
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the act being read and agreed to in the convention, the ſame 
day their majeſties were crowned king and queen of Eng- 
land, they were alſo proclaimed king and queen of Scot- 


The 


that his majeſty of England 
would perfect the delive ance 


ſo far advanced by him, and 


would ſtill preſerve them from 


the violation of the rights, 
which they had aſſerted, and 
from all other attempts upon 
their religion, laws and liber- 
ties; the ſaid eſtates of the 
kingdom of Scotland had re- 
ſolved, That William and 
Mary, king and queen of 
England, be declared king 


and queen of Scotland, to 


hold the crown and royal dig- 


nity of the ſaid kingdom to 


them the ſaid king and queen 


during their lives, and the 
longeſt liver of them ; and 


that the ſole and full exerciſe. 


of the power to be only in 


and exerciſed by him the (aid 
king, in the names of the 


ſaid king and queen during 
their lives. And aſter their 
deceaſe, that the ſaid crown 


* and royal dignity be to the 
heir of the body of the ſaid 
queen; which failing, to the 


princeſs Anne of Denmark, 


and the heirs of her body; 


which alſo failing, to the heirs 


of the body of the ſaid Wil- 
liam king of England. - | 


And then withal they pray- 
* ed the faid king and queen to 
« accept the ſame accordingly.” 


It was alſo declared by the in- 


ſtrument, that the following oath, 


I A. B. do fincerely pro- 


% miſe and (wear, that Iwill be 


faithful, and bear true allegi- 
F 
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1689. The fatal blow, which by a clauſe in this act was given 
7 5 of epiſcopacy, not only occaſioned great diſcontents in Scotland, 
th. but very much increaſed thoſe of England, and rendered te 
claim of union of both nations deſperate. And indeed it was though 
rights, an abſurd thing, that this clauſe, whereby it was declared, 
Burnet, that © prelacy in the church was a great and inſupportabe 
8 * burthen to the nation,“ ſhould be inſerted in a claim 9 
rights, for which not only they had no law, but which wy 
contrary to many Jaws then in being; ſo that tho” they migh 
have offered it as a grievance, there was no colour for pre. 
tending it was a national right. But they had a notig 
among them, that every article, that ſhould be put into the 
claim of rights, became an unalterable law, and a conditiog, 
upon Which the crown was to be held ; whereas grievance 
were ſuch things, as were ſubmitted to the king and parla. 
ment to be redreſſed, or not, as they ſhould ſee cauſe Bu 
the biſhops, and thoſe, who adhered to them, having leſt the 
convention, the preſbyterians had a majority of voices to cat 
every thing as they pleaſed, how unreaſonable ſoever, and 
upon this the aboliſhing of epiſcopacy was made a neceſſay 

article of the new ſettlement. * 
It may here be obſerved, that ſoon after the king came v 
St. James's, the epiſcopal party in Scotland had ſent up the 
dean of Glaſgow, to know what the prince of Orange's in 
tentions were with relation to that party; and the prince 
anſwered, that he would do all he could to preſerve then, 
granting a full toleration to the preſbyterians. But this wa 
Kr in caſe they concurred in the new ſettlement of the kingdom; 
for if they ſhould oppoſe that, and if by a great majority in 
parliament, reſolutions ſhould be taken againſt them, be 
could not make a war for them, though he would do all that 
Was in his power to maintain ſuch of them, as ſhould lit 
peacecably in their functions. This the prince ordered Dt. 
Burnet likewiſe to write back, in anſwer to what ſome be 
| ſhops and others had writ to him upon that ſubject. But 
the viſcount Dundee, when he returned into Scotland, pot 
ſeſſed them with ſuch an opinion of another ſpeedy revolution 
that would be brought about in favour of king James, MW 


e ance to their majeſties king legiance, or any other oaths 4. 
„ William and queen Mary. declarations, might be requize 
go help me God.” by law inſte ad of it; and dn 
5 „„ ite oath of ee, 
ſhould be taken by all proteſ- other oaths and declarates 
tants, by whom the oaths of al- ſhould be abrogated. 
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to Bi they reſolved to adhere firmly to his intereſts; and thus de- 1689. 
nd, BY caring in a body, with ſo much zeal, in oppoſition to the wed 
the BW new ſettlement, it was not poſſible for king William to pre- 0 
a ferve epiſcopacy there; all thoſe, who expreſſed their zeal 
ei, for him, being equally zealous againſt that order. 
de Amongſt thoſe, who appeared in this convention, none 
of WF diſtinguiſhed himſelf more than Sir James Montgomery, a 
Ny tleman of good parts, but of a moſt unbridled heat and of 


z reftleſs ambition. He bore the greateſt ſhare in the whole 
debate, and promiſed himſelf a conſiderable poſt in the new 


prernment. The duke of Hamilton preſided with remark- 
e able diſcretion and courage; ſo that the bringing the ſet- 
00, tlement ſo ſoon to a calm concluſion was chiefly owing to 
ces him, | | Fes 1 333 
I: On the 1 3th of April the convention ordered a proclama- Proclama- 
Bot non to be publiſhed, forbidding all perſons to own the late tion a- 
te king James VII. for their king, or obey, aſſiſt, or accept gainſt 
ay commiſſions, that might be given out by him, or any ing 
iv Bi vy to hold correſpondence with him; and requiring all the ny 
„ ninifters of the goſpel within the kingdom publicly to K e 
| A 9B, Va | aten a .cnnet, 
pay for king William and queen Mary. This proclamation 
2 was partly occaſioned by the coming over of one Braday 
e from Ireland, with commiſſions from king James, and let- 
* Wi ters from his ſecretary the earl of Melfort to the earl of Bel- 
* carras, and others (c), diſcovering the deſigns of his maſter 
| LE Wh and 
Was 55 | | 
m; 5 1 3 7 4 1 | 
Y. (c) The firſt, ſays the earl of him out of Ireland on purpole to 
de belcarras, that found the effects betray him; and even after he 
this power [of the duke of had diſcovered him to duke Ha- 
* Hamilton to impriſon whomſo- milton, and that he was ſeized 
H bs he pleaſed) was the viſ- on and ſearched, they could find 
" court of Dundee and myſelf, oc- nothing about him, all his let- 
dr coned by your majeſty's ſend- ters being hid in a falſe bottom 
But ing over one Mr. Braday with let- of his wallet ; nor had they any 
po er from [reland;, wherein you ſuſpicion where they were, until 


gre us the ſame orders, that 
beſore you had done with Mr. 
u; Which was to do no- 
thing until your further orders, 
ard that five hundred foot, and 
tree hundred horſe, which you 


e letters were taken by the 
folly of Mr. Braday, for he had 
old all his buſineſs to one Mr. 


Tn, who c | d 
Vor. XIII. * n e 


tad ready to ſend, were landed. 


he eaſed all their minds, by tell - 


ing all he knew of the matter, 


from whom and to whom he 


came, which had never been 
known but by him, the letters 


er 
dered the earl of L- 


10 


having no directions. Duke 
Hamilton, by virtue of the pow- 
given him, immediately or- 
n to. 
ſend over one hundred foot ro 
my lord Dundee, and as mary 


was againſt me. 
of one from the earl of Melfort 
to me, wherein after he had given 
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and his adherents. Braday being taken and examined, ſq, 
expreſſions were found in theſe letters, which highly offends 


the convention. 


to me; but his houſe being 


twenty miles farther off than 


mine; beſides having the river 


of Tay betwixt him and them, 


and having a good party of his 


own regiment conſtantly with 
him, they found it not ſo ſafe to 


apprehend him. But J was ta- 
ken and brought to Edinburgh, 


and put in a common gaol. I 


had the liberty of it at firſt, for 
ſome days that the convention 


did not fit; but as ſoon as they 
met, and read the letters, there 
were never men in greater rage, 
than generally the whole houſe 


us aſſurance of ſpeedy relief, he 


expreſſed himſelf much after this 
manner; That he wiſhed ſome 
had been cut off, that he and 
* I ſpoke about, and then things 
had never come to the pals 
they were at; but when we 


* get the power again, fuch 


© ſhould be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water,” 6 
HFamilton took as meant of him- 
ſelf; but what the earl of Mel- 
fort's intentions were in theſe 
expreſſions, I cannot determine; 


This duke 


but to juſtify him and myſelf, I 


do declare, that he never in his 


life made the leaſt infinuation to 


me of any ſuch propoſition. 


But whatever he intended by 
them, nothing could have been 
more to the prejudice of your af- 
fairs, nor for my ruin, than 
this, which did ſhew, that no- 
thing but cruelty would be uſed, 


Upon reading 


ſo abhorred; 
whatever came from your n- 
jeſly, if he was thought to 
the leaſt concerned in it, ther} 


ef us defize your majelly, & 


* You will aſk me, without queſtion, n 
* Metfort to Claverhouſe, how we intend to pay our arny: 


* by 


if ever your majeſty retorg 


Theſe letters were printed boy 
in Scotland and England, ay 
were like to have their defyng 
eſſect; for when they we e rex 
in the convention, though I hy 
many relations there; yet fes 
appeared my friends, except 
duke of Queenſberry, which te 
the more generous in him, fy 
we had been in very ill tem 
and until your majeſty's dyy 


ture, I faw his inclinations f 


cerely to follow you. He tl 
the houſe, he doubted not by 
the earl of Melfort had writ the 


letters on purpoſe to ruin ne; 


and if letters coming to ns 


could be made crimina), it us 
in the power of every man's etz 


mies to expoſe him to what the 


„ 


pleaſed. That which incline 


the duke of Queenſberry tobe 


lieve this the more was, that it 


knew of my concurring uit 
many of your faithful ſer nt. 


(notwithſtanding of my frien 
ſhip and relation to the earl d 
Melfor:) to defire your mij 
by Mr. ., capt. C— 


and Cn, who were {e 
to you to intreat, that the earld 


Melfort ſhould not come dag 
with you, for at that time thet 
was never a man in any nan 
inſomuch th 


needed no more to give all ® 
iſle of Britain a prejudice agus 


it. This I confeſs made nw 


Th 
-* 


po 
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« example to others.” 


he might not come along with 
you. That there were ſome, 
that did this cu: of perfect ſpite, 
| I cannot deny; but theſe were 
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that did otherwiſe ſincerely for 
your majeſty's ſervice, finding 
| how obnoxious he was to all 
parties: nor had he greater ene- 
mies in the nation, than the ge- 
perality of the Roman catholics. 
Though what the duke of 
Queenſberry ſaid did ſhew his 
inclinations, yet it did ſigniſy 
nothing to allay the heat, for 
duke Hamilton told him, he had 
as little reaſon as any to ſatisſy 
me, for he doubted not but he 
himſelf was alſo meant. And 
generally all of them thought 


hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. So I was voted cloſe 
priſoner, where I was kept four- 

teen weeks, till after che caſtle 


but a few to the vaſt number 


they were comprehended under 


© bat never fear that, ſo long as there are rebels eſtates. 
We will begin with the great ones, and end with the little 
In another to the lord Belcatras he ſays, 
The eſtates of the rebels will recompenſe us, 
© has taught our illuſtrious maſter, that there are a good 
number of people, that muſt be made Gibeonites, becauſe 
© they are good for nothing elſe. You know that there are 
© ſeveral lords, that we marked out, when we were both 
together, that deſerve no better. Theſe will ſerve for 
After the reading of theſe letters, the 
preſident of the eſtates addreſſing himſelf to the aſſembly, 
faid, * You hear, gentlemen, our ſentence pronounced ; 
and that it behoves us either to defend ourſelves, or die.“ 
Upon which the lord Belcairas, the lord Lochore, and lieu- 
tenant. colonel Balfour were committed to priſon, and ſeveral 
others bound to their good behaviour on ſufficient ſecurity., 
And being thus made ſenſible of their danger, the eſtates 
ordered four new regiments of foot and. ten troops of horſe 
to be immediately levied, beſides the forces, which ſeveral 
of the nobility offered to raiſe. 
caſtle of Dunnator, Ardmillian, and Arran ; and a ſhip ſent 


Experience 


Garriſons were put into the 


of Edinburgh was ſurrendered, 
at which time I was put in there, 
Nor did they limit their rage and 


malice to me; only by all they 
thought I was concerned in this, 
and likewiſe mult feel it; and to 


make the greater noiſe, they ap- 
; prehended ſeveral pentlemen, 


whom they thought my friends, 
and put them likewiſe in a com- 


mon gaol ; and it was propoſed 


by the earl of C—d, that the 
lord Lochore, who was one of 
thoſe taken with me, ſhould be 
made cloſe priſorer; he ſaid, he 
was ſure, (confidering the friend- 
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ſhip I had for him) he knew all,” 


that was defigned, or had been 
acted in the late civil 1 


ment. But this even duke Ha- 
milton did not incline to; but 


gative only by three. Acc. of 
the aff. of Scot, p. 84. 
„„ 


the other urging, it was brought 
to a vote, and carried in the ne- 


from 
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1689. from Ireland with ſix thouſand arms, which were deſigne} 
ſor the rebels in the north of Scotland, was ſeized on the 

wegſtern coaſt, whither ſhe was driven by a ſtorm. 
The ten- After the eſtates had received the king's anſwer to their 
der of the letter, they gave another to their commiſſioners for tenderins 
crown to the crown to king William and queen Mary; wherein they 
1 Wil. defired their majeſties to ſign and ſwear the oath, which the 
114. law had appointed to be taken by the kings and queens xt 
"their acceſſion to the crown, till ſuch time as affairs ſhoull 
allow that kingdom the happineſs of their preſence, in order 
to their coronation, They declared, that they were ſenſible 


of his majeſty's kindneſs and paternal care in promoting the 


union, which they hoped was reſerved for him to accompliſh, 


They thanked their majeſty for ſending thoſe troops, that 

might help to preſerve them; and aſſured him, that as it 

was the intereſt of England to contribute towards the ſe- 

curity of Scotland; ſo they ſhould not be wanting on their 
parts to give their aſſiſtance for the reducing of Ireland. 

"Burnet, The commiſſioners from the convention, who were the 

 - ear] of Argyle for the lords, Sir James Montgomery for the 

knights, or, as they call them, the barons; and Sir James 

Dalrymple for the boroughs, being arrived at London upon 

the 11th of May, met in the council-chamber, and from 

thence were conducted by the maſter of the ceremonies to 

the Banqueting-houſe, where their majeſties were prepared 

to receive them, fitting on their thrones. "They firſt pre- 

| ſented the letter from the eſtates to his majeſty ; then the 

inſtrument of government; next, a paper containing the 

- grievances, which they deſired might be redreſled ; and laſtly, 

an addreſs to his majeſty for turning the convention into a 

| parliament. All theſe being read to their majeſties, the 

king returned to the commiſſioners the following anſver: 

„When l engaged in this undertaking, I had a periiculat 

“ regard and conſideration for Scotland; and therefore I did 

«* emit a declaration in relation to that, as well as to this 

ce kingdom, which I intend to make good and effectual to 

ce them. I take it very kindly, that Scotland hath expreſled 

* ſo much confidence in, and affection to me. They 

* ſhall find me willing to aſſiſt them in every thing, that 

concerns the weal and intereſt of that kingdom, by mak- 

ing what laws ſhall be neceſſary for the ſecuring of thei 


« religion, property, and liberty, and to cafe them of whit 


map be juſtly grievous to them,” 


wm Aſter 
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After this the coronation-oath was tendered to their ma- 1689. 
jeſties, which the earkof Argyle ſpoke word by word diſtinQ- wy 
ly, and the king and queen repeated it after him, holding King Wil- 
up their right hands all the while, after the manner of taking liam and 
oaths in Scotland, The commiſſioners, by the authority of e 1 
the eſtates, repreſented to his majeſty, © That the clauſe of es agg 
« the oath, in relation to the rooting out of heretics, did nation N 
« not import the deſtroying of heretics; and that by the law gath for 
« of Scotland no man was to be perſecuted for his pri- Scotland. 
vate opinion; and even obſtinate and convicted heretics Kennet. 
« were only to be denounced rebels, or outlawed, whereby 
« their moveable eſtates are confiſcated.” Hence his maje- 
ſty, at the repeating that clauſe in the oath, did declare, 
that * he did not mean by theſe words, that he was under 
obligation to become a perſecutor.” To which the commiſ- 
ſioners made anſwer, that © neither the meaning of the oath, 
nor the law of Scotland did import it.” Then the king 
replied, that he. took the oath in that ſenſe, and called the 
commiſſioners there preſent, to be witneſſes of his ſo doing. 

On the <th of June the duke of Hamilton acquainted the The con- 
convention, that his majeſty had been pleaſed to appoint him vention 
his commiſſioner ; and that he was impowered to give his turned 
conſent to an act for the turning the meeting of the ſtates into 2 par- 
into a parliament, in which his majeſty's farther pleaſure was, lament. 
that the earl of Crawford ſhould * This act was ac- 
cordingly paſſed the ſame day; and the parliament was pro- 
rogued to the 17th of June. "oe . 3 

His majeſty being now king of Scotland, as well as of A mini- 
England, reſolved to form a miniſtry for that kingdom (d). ftry in 
He determined to rely chiefly for advice on Dalrymple the Scotland. 

| | | e & 1 Pn father, Burnet, 


d) Doring the adjournment 
of the convention, ſays the earl 
of Belcarras, all appeared very 
quier, though at that time hu- 
mours and diſcontents began to 
ariſe among themſelves, the 


prince of Orange not being able 


to ſatisfy the pretenſions and a- 
varice of them all. And thoſe, 


that had appeared early for his 


intereſt, and had been the chief 
Inſtruments of raiſing the rabble 
in Edinburgh, and had ſhewn 
their zeal for him in the conven- 


tion, thought they had better 


pretenſions than thoſe, who came 


over with him, they having only 


acted what they had done out of 
neceſlity, being for the moſt part 
forfened perions. 
The prince of Orange, till be 
had got his buſineſs done, ma- 
naged both parties, ſo that each 
believed he had all to expect; 
but after the convention, they 
quickly found their miſtake, for 
his own inclinations were entirely 
for thoſe that came over with 
Ln So „ ei 
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ſtill to be adviſed by him. The epiſcopal party were afraid 


from whom they expected nothing but extreme ſeverities ; 
tinued from the year 1660 firm to preſbytery, and had been 


Y very unhappy ſtep; for as he was by his principles bigot- 


father, who had been recommended to him, before he les 


heard great complaints of him, (as indeed there was ſome 


vent his preferment to that poſt; and the lord Melvile, who 


_ eaſy man, who would have credit enough to reſtrain the fury 


narrow hearted man, who minded his own intereſts more than 


2 great diſtaſte; and that was 


e 
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the Hague, by the penſioner Fagel. And though he had 
ground ſor them) yet ſince his ſon Sir John Dairymple wa 
one of the three commiſſioners from the ſtates of Scotland, 
he concluded from thence, that the family was not ſo much 
hated, as he had been inſormed; and therefore continued 
of Sir James Montgomery's being made ſecretary of fate, 
for which reafon they uſed their utmoſt endeavours to pre- 
had married the dutcheſs of Monmouth's ſiſter, and had con- 
of late forced to leave the kingdom, being looked on as an 


of that party, he was made ſole ſecretary, But this proved 


ted to preſhytery, and ready to ſacrifice every thing to the 
humours of that party; ſo he proved to be in all reſpects 2 


either that of the king or of his country. This choice gave 
followed by a miniſtry, in the 


him ; he got the lord Melvil. a 


creature of his own, made ſole 
ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, 


and the council named as he had 


a mind, at leaſt of ſuch as he, 
if they could do him no good, 


they could ſignify as little againſt 
him, by which his power would 


be the greater. In it were nam- 
ed ſome, more for ſhew of their 


families, than any kindneſs ſor 


their perſons or eſteem for their 
parts; ſuch as the marquis of 
—, earl of M——n, carl 


. M——], earl of E——], and 


karl of E— n, who, though 
they were not fanatics, yet were 
| ſure not to contradict any thing, 


that was to be done. 


Yet this 
diſſatizfied extremely the preſby- 


terians, who now thought none 


ſhould have been admitted, but 


converſion, and ſo inraged ſe. 


ford preſident. Acc. of the af. 
of Scotland, p. 96. | 
| ſuch as had given proof of their 


veral, that had pretenſions, par. 
ticularly Sir James Montgomery, 
who thought nothing leſs due to 
his merit than to be ſecretary, 
Duke Hamilton was little better 
ſatisfied to ſee, that all the em- 
ployments were neither at his 
diſpoſal, nor given to his chil- 
dren and friends, for whom he 
had made ſo many fruitleſs at. 
temp:s both in your brother's 
reign and in your own, But the 
diſcontents and jealouſies were 
generally known, yet they did 
not publicly declare againſt one 
another till at the firſt ſeſſion of 
the parliament in June 1689, 
where duke Hamilton was com- 
miſſioner, and the earl of Craw- 


framing 
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„ WH (iming of which he bad the chief hand, who were weak 
ind paſſionate men. All offices were ſplit into commiſſions, 
that many might have ſome ſhare ; but it rendered them all 
contemptible. And though Montgomery had a conſiderable 


funk deep in his mind, and began to work in him an aver- 


: ed. 1 

. parliament in Scotland was opened on the ſeven— 
tenth of June, with much ill humour; and they reſolved to 
carry the redreſs of grievances very far. Lord Melvil hoped 
to have gained the preſbyterian party, by ſending inſtructions 
to the duke of Hamilton, to open the ſeſſion with an act in 
{your of preſbytery ; but the majority reſolved to begin with 


redreſs was deſired, was the power of the lords of the articles, 


king conſented to a proper regulation, as that the number 
ſhould be enlarged and changed, as often as the parliament 
ſhould defire it ; and that the parliament might bring matters 


been made of that part of the conſtitution; but the king 
thought it was the intereſt of the crown to preſerve it thus 
regulated. Yet it was pretended, that, if the name and ſha- 
dow of that were ſtill ſtept up, the parliament would in ſome 


now to be provided againſt ; for which reaſon they moved to 
take it quite away. The duke of Hamilton wrote long let- 
ters both to the king and to the lord Melvil, giving a full 
account of the progreſs of an ill humour, that was got 
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offered him, yet his miſſing that, which he aimed at, 


h 

b fon to the king, which broke out afterward into much fury 

ig and plotting againſt him. Nor did the duke of Hamilton 
think, that he was conſidered, in the new model of the 


miniſtry, as he had deſerved, and might juſtly have ex- | 


A faction 
raiſed in 
Scotland. 
Burnet. 


their temporal concerns, and the firſt grievance, to which 


that relating ſo immediately to the parliament itſelf. The 


before them, though they were rejected by the lords of the 
articles. This anſwered all the juſt complaints, that had 


time be inſenſibly brought under all thoſe reſtraints, that were 


among them, and of the ill conſequence it was like to have. 
But he had no anſwer from the king, and lord Melvil wrote 
him back dark and doubtful orders; upon which the duke 


took little care how matters went, and was not ill pleaſed 
to ſee them go wrong. The revenue was ſettled on the king 


for life; and they raiſed the money, which was neceflary 
for maintaining a ſmall force in Scotland, though the greateſt 


part of an army of ſix thouſand men was paid by England. 


But even the preſbyterians began to carry their demands 


high ; they propoſed to have the king's ſupremacy, and the 
right of patronage, taken away; and they aſked ſo high an 
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authority to their church government, that the duke of Ha 
milton, though of himſelf indifferent as to thoſe matten, 
would not agree to them, He thought theſe broke in to 


much on their temporal concerns, and would eſtabliſh a ty. 


ranny in preſbytery, that could not be eaſily borne, þ 
| Wrote to biſhop Burnet, who ſpoke ſometimes to the king c 


thoſe ſubjects, his deſign being chiefly to ſhelter the epic 


_ Clergy, and to keep the change, that was now to be mate, 
on ſuch a foot, that a door might ſtill be kept open. By 


the torrent was ſo ſtrong, that it was not poſſible for the 


king, had he been ever fo zealous for epiſcopacy, to hay 


preſerved it at that time, and yet all the king's enemies in 
England, continually charged him for the alterations they 


made in Scotland. 


A new debate was likewiſe ſet on foot in that parliament 


concerning the judges. By the law there, when the king 
names a judge, he ought to be examined by other judge, 
whether he is qualified as the law directs. But in the yea 


1661, becauſe the bench was to be filled with a new ſet af 


_ judges, fo that there was none to examine the reſt, the no. 
mination, which the king then made, was read in patliz- 


ment; and no objection being made to any of them, they 
did upon that fit and act as judges, It was expected, that 


tze ſame method ſhould be followed at this time. But, in- 


ſtead of that, the king continued ſuch a number of the for- 


mer judges, as was ſufficient to examine thoſe, who were 


now to be advanced; ſo that was ordered to be done. Up 


on this, thoſe, who oppoſed every thing, pretended, that the 


nomination ought to be made in parliament z and they hai 


prepared objections againſt every one, who was in the lift; 
intending by this to put a public affront on one of the ful 
and moſt important acts of the king's government. But the 
duke of Hamilton had a poſitive inſtruction ſent him, not to 


ſuffer this matter to be brought into parliament z yet he ſay 


the party was ſo ſtrong, that they had a clear majority. 
Nor did he himſelf very much approve of the nomination, 
eſpecially that of the elder Dalrymple, ſoon after made lord 
Stair, to be preſident, And therefore he diſcontinued the 


Ariſing in 


Scetland. 


Bur. et. 


parfiament. 


While theſe animoſities were thus fomented, viſcount 
Dundee had got together a conſiderable body of gentlemen, 
with ſome thouſands of Highlanders, He ſent ſeveral mel- 


ſengers over to Ireland, preſſing king James to come either 


to the north of England, or to Scotland ; but at the ſame 


time deſired, that he would not bring the lord Melfart ov 


with 


—— La 4 — — — 2 * 
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with him, or employ him in Scots buſineſs; and that he 
would be contented with the exerciſe of his own religion. 
t may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that all this was very diſagreeable 
to king James; and that the lord Melfort diſparaged all the 
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viſcount's undertakings. In this he was much ſupported by 


the French about that king, who had it given them in 


charge, as a main inſtruction, to keep him to an high own- 


ing of his religion, and of all thoſe who were of it; and not 
to ſuffer him to enter into any treaty or conditions with his 


proteſtant ſubjects, by which the papiſts ſhould in any ſort 
ſuffer, or be ſo much as diſcouraged. The Iriſh were willing - 


enough to croſs the ſeas to England, but would not conſent 
to the going over to Scotland. The viſcount therefore was 
only furniſhed from Ireland with ſome ſmall ſtore of arms and 
ammunition, and had kind promiſes encouraging him, and all 
who joined with him. 1 5 e 
Lieutenant-general Mackay commanded their majeſties 


forces in Scotland. He followed the viſcount Dundee's mo- 
tons, who were leſs incumbered with cannon and baggage, 
and ſo marched quicker than it was poſſible for Mackay to 


follow. His men were for the moſt part new levied, and 


without experience; but he had ſome old bodies, on whom 
he depended. The heads of the clans among the Highlan- 


ders promiſed to join him; but moſt of them went over to 
the viſcount Dund 

tions, they came to an engagement on the 26th of May, at 
Killikranky, ſome few miles above Dunkell. The ground 
was narrow, and lord Dundee had the advantage. He broke 
through Mackay's army, who fled ; and probably, if the viſ- 
count had outlived that day, the victory might have been 
purſued very far. But a random ſhot put an end to his life, 


ee. At laſt, after many marches and mo- 


Dundee 
killed. 


and to the whole deſign (e); for Mackay rallied his men, 


and 


le) Your affa'rs, ſays the earl roughneſs without ſeverity. And 


of Belcarras to king James, ſuf- though he was naturally more 


ſered prejudice by the victory, ſparing of his money, than pro- 


conſidering the pou loſs of the fuſe, yet wherever your majeſty's 


viſcount of Dun 


ee, who was the ſervice or ambition prompted, he 


man the moſt proper for any ſtuck at nothing, but diſtributed 


ſuch undertaking in the nation; frankly whatever he could com - 


for he well underſtood the diffe- mand, which gained him intirely - 
rent tempers of thoſe he had to the heart, of thoſe who followed 


deal with, and knew well when him, and brought him into ſuch 


and to whom it was fit to ſhew a reputation, that if he had ſur- 
kindneſs, and alſo when to uſe vived that day, in all * 
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— order, and could never be formed again into any conſiderz 


he would have given ſuch a turn 


to your affairs, that the prince of 


Orange could neither have gone 
nor ſent into Ireland ; by which, 


your majeſty would have been 


intire maſter of that kingdom, 
and in a condition to have landed 
what forces you pleaſed in Scot- 
land, which was the only thing 


all your friends moſt deſired. 
Next day after the fight, an offi- 


cer riding by the place, where my 
lord Dundee fell, ſound lying 


there a bundle of papers and 
commiſſions, which he had a- 


bout him. Thoſe, who ſtripped 


him, thought them but of ſmall 


concern, ſo they left them there 


lying. This officer a little after 


did ſhew them to ſeveral of your 


friends, among which there was 
one paper did no ſmall prejudice. 
to your affairs, and would have 
done much more, had it not 


been carefully ſuppreſſed. It 


was a letter of the earl of Mel- 
fort's to my lord Dundee, when 
he ſent him over your majeſty's 
declaration, in which was con- 
' tained not only an indemnity, 


but atoleration for all perſuaſions. 


This the earl of Melfort believed 
would be ſhocking to Dundee, 


conſidering his hatred to fa- 


natics; for he writes, that not- 
withſtanding of what was pro- 


miſed in your declaration, in- 


demnity and indulgence, yet he 
had couched things ſo, that you 
would break them when you 
pleaſed ; nor would you think 
_ yourſelf obliged to ſtand to them. 


This not only diffatified him, but 


alſo many of your friends, who 
thought a more ingenuous way 


5 


Acc. of the aff. of Scot. p. 10“ 


ble body. And a fort was ſoon after built at Inncrloch 


of dealing better both for YOur 
honour and intereſt, 


Never were men in ſuch z 
conſternation. as duke Hamil;g 


and the reſt of the parlianyy 
then at Edinburgh, when they 


heard from thoſe that fled, 
the defeat of Mackay. Sy 


were for retiring into Ireland; 
o hers into the weltern ſhire; of 


Scotland ; nor knew they yhe. 


ther to abandon the governmen; 
or ſlay a few days, unt I they {ay 
if my lord Dundee came nearer. 
for they never imagined he wa 
killed. Then they conſidered 
whether to ſet at liberty all pr. 
ſoners, or to make them my: 
cloſe : the laſt was reſolved on. 
So we were all ſhut up; bu 
though all liberty was diſcharged 


us of ſeeing our friends, yet we 


never had io many viſits of your 


enemies, all making excuſes for 


what had paſled, protelling they 
always wiſhed us well, as ue 
ſhould ſee, whenever they had 
the opportunity. The fright of 
thoſe who fled, augmented their 
own Joſs, for col. L——: and 
ſeveral others, to excuſe then. 
ſelves, told all was cut off, when 
a few days after ſeveral came i 
Edinburgh, who, they ſaid, had 
been killed ; and there being ro 
noiſe of the viſcount Duncee" 
advancing forwards, they began 
to take a little more heart, and 
ſoon after they got notice of * 
death, which put them out 0! 


all appreheofion ; for they knev 
very well there was none in ib! 
army could make uſe of the vi 


tory, which ſoon appeatel. 


whic? 
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which was called Fort William, and ſerved to cut off the 1689. 
communication between the northern and ſouthern High- wy 
anders. ag 7 | 
| The ſiege of Edinburgh-caftle was likewiſe carried on Edia- 
with ſuch vigour, that the duke of Gordon ſeeing his am- burgh 
munition ſpent, his houſe entirely ruined by the bombs, caſtle ſur- 
neat breaches made in the walls by the cannon, and the renders. 
deſiegers advanced to the ditch; and deſpairing of relief, Boyer. 
ſince the lords Dunmore, Tarbat, and Lovat, with whom 
he held intelligence, were ſecured, he delivered up that im- 
portant fortreſs on the 13th of June to Sir John Lanier, and 
ſurrendered himſelf and his whole garriſon to king Wil- 
 liam's diſcretion, upon condition that their lives ſhould be 
ſecured. e Bo x 
Thus the whole iſland of Great Britain acknowledged the 
ſovereignty of king William, and ſubmitted to his govern- 
ment; but Ireland was far from following the example of 
Scotland, and it was more than two years before that king- 
dom was entirely reduced to obedience. „ 
The earl of Tyrconnel had been made lord lieutenant of Affairs of 
Ireland in the beginning of king James's reign, on purpoſe Ireland. 
to carry on his deſigns for the eftabliſhment of popery in that King. 
kingdom (f). The earl of Clarendon (whom Tyrconnel Burnet. 
ſucceeded) had given public and ſolemn aſſurance that king Boyer. 
James would maintain their act of ſettlement. But Tyrcon- 
nel went roundly to work. He turned all the Engliſh pro- 
teſtant officers out of the army, and placed Iriſh papiſts in 
their room. So an army paid by virtue of the act of ſettle- 
ment to ſecure it, was put into the hands of thoſe who were 
engaged both in religion and intereſt to deſtroy the ſettlement, 
and thoſe concerned in it, which was ſuch a violation of the 
law, as could not be any way palliated. Upon this the 
| proteſtants of Ireland looked on themſelves as at mercy, ſince 
the army was now made up of their enemies. Fitton, a 
zealous papiſt, and who knew no other but the king's plea- 


(f) He had been named by © good prophet.” He exerciſed 
Oates, in his narrative, for that at the ſame time ſo mach falſhood 
very employment; and there- and barbarity, that if the army | 
lore when the proteſtants ſaw had not been the beſt principled 
| him put into it, many who be- with loyalty and obedience of any 

Leyed nothing of a plot before, in the world, they would have 
| gave credit now to that narra- mutinied, or at leaſt have diſ- 
ure; and the common ſaying patched him. King's ſtate of 

vas, that if Oates was an ill proteſtants in Ireland, p. 59. 
j WR cre no EEE TIO Se 
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| 
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3 
8 the boldeſt undertakings, and of the moſt cruel execution, 
Peter and the jeſuits were throwing king James into deſpe. 
bis Engliſh army deſerted him, he ſhould think of accom. 


army. In theſe circumſtances was Ireland, when the prince 
of Orange landed in England. Tyrconnel gave out ney 


were ſpread all over the iſland, that a general maſſacre of the 
the proteſtants began to run together for their defence both 


in Munſter and Ulſter. They had no great ſtrength in 
Munſter, having been diſarmed; nor any 


Ulſter, the proteſtants had more ſtrength, but they wanted ; 
leader. The lords of Granard and Montjoy, in whom they 


1688. 
Dec. 9. 


of leſs note. As ſoon as the prince come to St. James's, the 
nobility and gentry of Ireland, who were then in London, 


they would not take the conduct of them. However, Lon- 


arms before the prince of Orange reached London, as had 


tion, which the lords and commons of England had beſote 
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ſure, was at the ſame time made lord chancellor, Th, 
ſtruck all people with great terror, to ſee a man of Tytcos. 
nel's temper, entirely depended on by the Iriſh, capable a 
in full poſſeſſion of the government. It was viſible, father 


rate meaſures, and that in caſe all other methods failed, and 


pliſhing his deſigns by the aſſiſtance of France and an Iii 


commiſſions for levying thirty thouſand men; and report 


proteſtants was deſigned in November. Terrified at this 


| tore of ammuni. 
tion for the few arms they had. So deſpairing of defendinz 
themſelves, great numbers came over to England, full d 
diſmal apprehenſions for thoſe left behind. They moved 
earneſtly that a ſpeedy aſſiſtance might be ſent them, In 


molt confided, kept ſtill ſuch meaſures with Tyrconnel, tha 
donderry, the chief town in the north of Ireland, had taken 
alſo Inniſkillin, Slego, Coleraine, Kilmore, and ſome others 
met at the duke of Ormond's houſe, and drew up an addrefs 


to be preſented to him, with the draughts of the chief ports of 
that kingdom, praying him to take them into his protec- 


delire. | 


| There was at this time, a great variety of opinions about 


the affairs of Ireland. Some thought that the leaving lie- 
land in ſo dangerous a ſtate, might be a means to bring the 


convention, to a more ſpeedy ſettlement of England, and 


that therefore the prince ought not to make too much hafte 
to relieve Ireland. This advice was generally believed to be 


given by the marquis of Halifax. The truth was, the 


prince did not know whom to truſt, The Engliſh army was 
diſcontented, and probably, if he had ſent any of them they 


would have joined Tyrconnel: nor could he ſend away 1. 
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Hug nis Dutch troops, on whom he chiefly truſted for main- 
on. aning the quiet of England. Then the magazines were ſo 
e ae bauſted, that till new ſtores were provided, there was little 
on, munition to ſpare. The raiſing new troops was a work 


ther; time, nor were there any ſhips of war in thoſe ſeas to ſe- 
ſpe. Nute the tranſports. And to ſend a ſmall company of officers 


and With ſome ammunition, which was all that could be done on 


om. Wl: ſdden, ſeemed to be expoſing them to the enemy. Theſe 


ih WM anſderations inclined him to take another method. It was 


nce E jought by ſome, that Ireland would certainly follow the 
e ae of England. This was managed by an artifice of Tyr- 
u connel's, who, by deceiving and threatning the moſt eminent 
the roteſftants in Dublin, got them to write over to London, 
„nd give aſſurances that he would deliver up Ireland, if he 
th night have good terms for himſelf. The earl of Clarendon 
ns much depended upon by the proteſtants in Ireland, who 
u nade all their applications to the prince by him. Thoſe who 
ere employed by Tyrconnel to deceive the prince, ſaid, 
of Tyrconnel would never reſign, unleſs he was aſſured, that 
5 Clarendon was not to ſucceed, Upon which the prince 


having poſſeſſed himſelf with the hopes of Tyrconnel's poſt, 


rew ſettlement, reconciled himſelf to king James, and re- 
mained ever after a warm promoter of his intereſt. The 
prince being under difficulties how to relieve Ireland, heark- 
leute nant general Hamilton, one of the officers that belonged 


nilton, who had ſerved in France with reputation, had great 


be a man of honour, He undertook to prevail with Tyrcon- 
nel to reſign, and promiſed to return in caſe he did not ſuc- 


milton adviſed him to ſtand out, for that all things in Eng- 


credit with Tyrconnel, and though a papiſt, was believed to 


land were turning very faſt in favour of king James. This 
lep had a very ill effect, for before Hamilton came to Dub- 
lin, Tyrconnel was in ſuch deſpair, as looking on all as 
loft, that he ſeemed to be very near a full reſolution of get- 


noided ſpeaking to Clarendon about the Iriſh affairs, who 


and ſeeing them fruſtrated, became a violent oppoſer of the 


ened to a propoſition made him; which was to ſend over 


to Ireland, and a fort of priſoner of war to the prince, Ha- 


ceed. But inſtead of perſuading Tyrconnel to ſubmit, Ha- 


ting the beſt terms he could. This appears the more proba- 


ble from what paſſed at an extraordinary council, to conſider 
the ſtate of affairs, held by Tyrconnel in the caſtle of Dub- 
in the day after king James retired from Rocheſter into 


France, which he could not have heard of. At this * 
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Orange had brought to England, and which had maſters 


& Jjon, and the conſequerices, that would attend another}, 


he, as I am called to give my advice on this extraordinuy 
© occaſion, ſo | will not be anſwerable for any of the miſe 


St. of pr. 
in lr. p. 
322; 


«© the weſt to London; and that they would certainly fac 


«© to their aſſiſtance. That the government of England he. 


to be expected from that kingdom ; nor had they any fund 


moved in council, that if they would ſtand by and declare 


THE HISTORY 
chief Juſtice Keating, the only proteſtant judge in the king. 


dom, made a ſpeech to this purpoſe; „ That it Would de 
„in vain to contend with the forces, which the prince d 


all oppoſition, or rather had met none in their march fr 


te th:ir work as eaſy in Ireland. That they ſhould call u 
“ mind the misfortunes they lay under by their laſt rebel. 


& the utter forfeiture of all their lands and eſtates. That i 
e the north the proteſtants were already in arms, and way! 
e readily join with any other proteſtants, who ſhould be feat 


<« ing in the prince of Orange's hands, there was no ſuccou 


«© of money to maintain a war, the revenue of Ireland ng 
being ſufficient to diſcharge the public expence : and thit 
* this revenue would decreaſe daily. Therefore, conclude! 


6 ries, that may enſue upon your non-compliance, but er- 
hort your excellency to make a wiſe, timely, and honour- 
& able accommodation, which I doubt not you may obtain 
„ for yourſelf and people. May almighty God direct you 
«* intentions for the good of the public.“ „ 

Tvyrconnel heard the judge with patience, who was fe. 
conded by ſome of the more moderate papiſts; and at length 


for the king and the proteſtant religion, he would immedi- 


ately make the earl of Granard, preſident of that counci, 
lieutenant general, and the lord Montjoy, major general o 


the army of that kingdom; which the earl of Granard & 
clining, Tyrconnel left the council abruptly without cothing 


to any reſolution. But Hamilton's arrival and perſuations 


ſecurcd him to king James, though he ſaw he muſt manage 


ſo as to gain as much time as he could, that the prince 


might not make too much haſte before a fleet and ſupplie 


came from France. Accordingly ſeveral letters were {ent 
. over to England, giving aſſurances that Tyrconnel was full 


: King 


James's 


ac e aſſured him, that as they had both the ſame intereſts, Þ be 


at the 
court of 
France. 
Burnet. 


reſolved to treat and ſubmit. Di 5 * 
King James came into France in December 1688, wher 
he was received with great civility by Lewis XIV. wb 


would never give over the war, till he had reſtored him to bs 
e 8 chtobe. 
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hrone (g). The only proſpect which king James now had, 
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was to keep up his party in Ireland and Scotland, Tyrcon- 2 


| nel ſent him private meſſages, earneſtly preſſing him for 


ſeedy ſupplies, though at the ſame time to carry on his pre- 
tended de ſign to ſubmit to the prince of Orange, and to diſ- 


ouiſe his real intentions, he perſuaded the lord Montjoy to St. of pr. 
with the chief baron Rice, to king James, to repreſent in Ir. p. 
to him the weakneſs of Ireland, and the neceſſity of yield- 123. 


ing to the time, and waiting a better opportunity of ſerving 
himſelf of his Iriſh ſubjets., Be ſwore moſt ſolemnly, that 
he was in earneſt in this meſſage, and that he knew the 
court of France would oppoſe it with all their-power ; © for 


* (faid he) that court minds nothing but their own intereſt, 


and they would not care, if Ireland were ſunk to the pit 


* 


© of hell ſo they could but give the prince of Orange but 


« three months diverſion. But (added he) if the king be 
* perſuaded to ruin his faſteſt friends to do himſelf no ſer- 
vice, only to gratify France, he is neither fo merciful nor 


*ſo wiſe as I believe him to be. If he recover England, 


© Ireland will fall in courſe, but he never can expect to con- 
quer England by Ireland. If he attempts it, he ruins Ire- 
land to do himſelf no kindneſs, but rather to exaſperate 
England the more againſt him, and make his reſtoration 


* impoſſible.” He intimated likewiſe, that if the king would 


not do it, he would look on his refuſal to be forced on him 


by thoſe, in whoſe power he was, and that he ſhould think 


himſelf obliged to do it without his conſent. Every body 
told the lord Montjoy, that this was all an artifice to amuſe 


the proteſtants, and to get him, who was the likelieſt man to 


head thera, out of the way; notwithſtanding which, he was 
prevailed upon, contrary to the general opinion of all the 


proteſtants in Ireland, to undertake the buſineſs, having firſt 


had theſe conceſſions made him in behalf of the proteſtants. 


1. That no more commiſſions ſhould be given out, or new 
men raiſed. 2. That no more of the army ſhould be ſent 


into the north. 3. That none ſhould be queſtioned for what 


Was paſſed, 4. That no private houſe ſhould be garriſoned 


(g) De la Fayette in his me- ſo that the archbiſhop of Rheims, 
woirs ſpeaks very meanly of king (brother to Louvois) ſeeing him 
James. He was (lays he) per- come from mals, could not help 


petually ſurrounded by the jeſuit, ſaying ironically, * there goes | 
Medling to declare himſelf of a very honeſt gentleman, Wo 
their ſociety ; and his great bi- has abandoned three kingdoms 


dotty expoled him to contempt; for a nas, 


or 


— e ]¶LnA . . . . ern 
— 


| Jan. 10. 


troops 


IE Burnet. 
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or diſturbed with ſoldiers. He was no ſooner ſet out from 
Dublin with the chief baron Rice, but Tyrconnel, accord. 


ing to his uſual method of falſhood, denied theſe conceſſions, 


and refuſed to obſerve any of them ; and the lord Montjoy, 


immediately after his arrival at Paris, inſtead of being heard 


to deliver his meſſage, was committed priſoner to the Baſtile, 


on account of the great zeal, which he had lately ſhewn 
for the proteſtant intereſt ; and this further exaſperated the 
proteſtants of Ireland againſt king James, and made them 
look upon him as a violator of public faith to his ſubjeck. 
However Tyrconnel gained his point, which was a good 


deal of time. Thoſe who' adviſed the ſending over of Hz 


milton, were now out of countenance, and the earl of Ch. 
rendon loudly exclaimed againſt it. Sir William Temple 


opinion of Hamilton's honour, was terribly affected with his | 


ſon, ſecretary at war, who had raiſed in the prince a high 


* treachery, and ſoon after, without any other viſible cauſe of 


| French 


ſent into 
Ireland. 


melancholy, went in a boat on the Thames near the bridge, 
and leaped into the river and drowned himſelf, 
Whatever diſpoſition Lewis XIV, had to ſupport king 


James, the French miniſtry was at that time much divided, 


ouvois had the greateſt credit, and was very ſucceſsful in all 
his counſels ; ſo that he was moſt conſidered. But Seignelay 


Was believed to have more perſonal favour, and to be more 


entirely united to madam Maintenon, Theſe two were in a 


high competition for favour, and hated each other. Seigne- 
lay had the marine, as the other had the army, for his pro- 
_ vince. King James therefore having the moſt dependance 
on the marine, and looking on the ſecretary for that poſt » 
the moſt powerful favourite, made his chief application to 
him; which induced Louvois to croſs and retard every thing, 


which was propoſed for his ſervice; ſo that matters went on 


| ſlowly and very defeCtively. There was likewiſe another 
_ circumſtance in king James's affairs, that did him much 
hurt. The count de Lauſun (who was once deſigned for 
the huſband of mademoiſelle de Montpenſier, daughter of 
_ Gaſton, duke of Orleans, though Lewis XIV. thought pro- 


per to break off the match, after he had conſented to it) had 


come over to England to king James, and offered him his 
ſervice, and had attended on the queen, when ſhe retired to 
France. He had obtained a promiſe from king James of the 
command of ſuch forces, as the king of France would al 
ſiſſt him with. Louvois hated Lauſun; nor did the king of 
France like to employ him; and therefore Louvois ſent to 


king James, deſiring him to aſk of the king of France, 
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war, to command the French troops. But king James had WWW 
ſo engaged himſelf to Lauſun, that he thought he could not | 
in honour. depart from it. From that moment therefore, it 
is ſaid, Louvois ſtudied by all the ways he could think of, to 
eiſparage him, and all the propoſitions he made. However, 
king James obtained about five thouſand Frenchmen to be 


ſent over with him to Ireland (h), but no conſiderable ſup- Ae 4 
plies of money. But when Lauſun, who was to have the « 125 5 
ds | I | command Þ 5 - * 


(h) Sir John Rereſby tells us, 
that the French king furniſhed 
bim with a ſquadron of fourteen. 
men of war, fix leſſer frigates, 
and three fire ſhips, all well man- 
ned and fitted; as alſo with a 
ſym of two hundred thouſand 


livres in ready money, and fifty 


thouſand piſtoles, as a preſent 
for his pocket, together with 
plate, tents, and a moſt royal 
and ſplendid equipage. He aſ- 
fiſted him likewiſe wich eight ex- 
perienced field officers, one hun- 
cred of inferior note, a guard of 
one hundred Swiſs, a band of 
&ilful pioneers, fifteen thouſand 
of his own natural ſubjects, arms 
for foity thouſand men more, 
cannon and ammunition in a 
great abundance, and over and 
above made him an offer of fif- 
teen thouſand of his French 
troops ; but king James excuſed 


bimſelf, ſaying, he would ſuc- 


ceed by the help of his own ſub- 


jects, or periſh in the attempt. 
Sir John likewiſe informs us, 


that on the firſt of March 1688-9, 


a lady of his acquaintarce, who | 


had been intruſted with ſome 
jewels of king James's, ſhewed 
him a letter from the king, da- 
ted the 17th of February N. S. 


intimating, that he was to ſet out © 
next day for Ireland, and de- 


pended upon his old friends 


to aſſiſt him in his cauſe. Tais 


Vor. XIII. 


60 
(0 
1 
46 


«c. 


«6 


«c 


lady, adds Sir John, told me, 


the French king had ſupplied 


him with a great treaſure of 


money, ard fix thouſand 
Swiſs proteſtants: that he in- 


tended to go through Ireland 


ſor Sco: land, there to call a 
parliament, inſtead of the pro- 
poſed convention 3 and that 
from thence he would march 


ſelf entirely into the hands of 


the proteſtant intereſt, She 
added, that as 


ſhe had agnint to diſcloſe her- 


ſelf to him, if with any ſafety. 


ſhe ſo might do. I told her 


1 would jpeak to his lordſhip 


into England, and put him 


the had a 
' friendſhip for the lord privy 
ſea), [the marquis of Hallifax] 


that very night, and let her 


know farther. Having an 


opportunity of ſpeaking to 


him accordingly, I failed not 


to be as good as my word, 


caution. However, I gave 
him plainly to underſtand, 


* though I muſt own, the to- 25 
pic being of ſo nice and ten- 
der a ſort, I did it with great 


that the chief motive, which 
induced the lady to defire a 
meeting with him, was, to 


impart to him what might be 


| far his own good, and the 
ſervice of the public. Here- 
* ppon he began to be more 
than 


free and open with me 
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command of theſe forces, w.s to depart, he demanded to be 


made a duke of France, and propoſed that affair firſt u 
Seignelay, who mentioning it to Lewis XIV. the king wy 
extremely angry with the demand, and when Lauſun ſpoke 
of it to him, expreſſed himſelf with great ſeverity. U 

this Lauſun excuſed himſelf, by alledging that king James 
had ordered him to ſollicit that honour; and he requeſts 
that king and his queen to declare the ſame to the king of 
France, which they both did. But he being refuſed the 
title, thought proper to lay aſide all thoughts of going ty 
Ireland, though king James ſoon after made him a knight 


cc 
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5 «c 


he had hitherto been on this 
chapter; and I told him ing 


general, that great defigas 
were on foot. He ſaid, he 
believed it; and that though 


men ſeemed to be for the pre- 


ſent intereſt as moſt prevalent, 
it was not altogether diſcreet 


to venture too far: that if 


matters really were as I had 


ſaid, it was but ſafe to carry it 


fair with thoſe in the oppoſi - 
tion, and ſo let ſome people 
know he ſpoke always with 
great reſpect of king James: 
that if we came to blows, it 
was uncertain who would 


ſtrike hardeſt : and that he 


ſhould be giad to meet the 
lady at my houſe, whenever 


ſhe pleaſed, But his lordſhip 
however ſaid, all imaginable 


care would be taken to ward 


off any danger, that might 
threaten us : that an army of 
© twenty thouſand men would 
be preſently raiſed : that all 
ſuſpicious perſons would be ſe- 


cured, the parliament intend- 
ing to inveſt the king with 


a power to impriſon whom he 
* pleaſed, and to keep them in 


„ ſafe cuſtody till they came to 


a trial; and in fine, that the 
parliament would moſt plen- 


* tifully furniſh the king for the 


aud particularly made men. 


© (ame effect 


„have received a letter from 


„ not tell him 


“ proſecution of the war. &t 
„ this time ſeveral lords and 
« gentlemen of both houſs 
„ withdrew to their ſevenl 
« countries ; and I was told, 
„% that ſome, who were ov. 
« wardly great friends to the 
«« preſent government, were 
« treating for terms on the other 
* fide; which 1 particularly 
«© communicated to his lordſhip, 


* tion of ſome he little ſuſped- 
* ed. Whereupon his lordſhip 
'« ſaid, that if king James was 
actually driving on at the rate 
reported, the papilts would 
certainly contrive ſome how 
or Other to aſſaſſinate or kill 
king William; well knowing, 
«* what a taſk it would be to de. 
* fend the crown on the head of 
* a woman; with much to the 
Oa'the 3d of 
March, lord Hallifax met the 


lady I] juſt now mentioned to 


king James. She dealt very 
„ frankly with him, but durſt 
n all ſhe knew. 
„However, he deſired her to 
„ be his friend, if any altera. 
tion of affairs ſhould by an 
% means he brought to pak. 


 Rereſby's Mem. p. 332, Kc. 
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of the garter; and Roſen, a German, was appointed to go 1689. 


in his room under the title of lieutenant-general. The reſt wy 
of the officers were Maumont, capt«in of the guards, in 
the poſt of mareſchal de camp; Pulignan, colonel of the re- 
ziment of Languedoc, as brigadier of the foot; Ley Gar, 
brigadier of the horſe ; and Boſelaw, captain df the guards, 
23 major general. Beſides theſe officers, there were ſent like- 
wiſe an hundred captains, and an equal number of lieutenants. 
When king James look his leave of the king of France, the 
latter told him, that the beſt thing he could wiſh him, 5 
© was never to ſee him again.“ He took ſhipping at Breſt, King 
and landed at Kinſale in Ireland, on the 12th of March james 
1088-9. The next day he went, with a numerous attend- lands in 
ance, to Cork, where he was received by the earl of Tyr- Ireland. 
connel, who cauſed one of the magiltrates to be executed State f 
for declaring for the prince of Orange. On the 24th of Pr. in Ir, 
March king James entered Dublin in a triumphant manner, Sag 
and the next morning having called a council, turned out the K f 8 
earl of Granard the chairman, and chief juſtice Keating; 
and in their rooms, placed Cartwright, biſhop of Cheſter; 
and lieutenant- colonel Dorrington, and count D*Avaux the 
French ambaſſador, who under another title was governor of 
lreland for the king of France. In ſhort, the officers and 
domeſtics of king James were almoſt all French. 
Theſe circumſtances gave ſome colour to a report then A ſecret _ 
| current, that there was a ſecret treaty between him and the treaty 
French king, by which king James obliged himſelf, as ſoon ih the 
a he ſhould be reſtored to his kingdoms, to renounce all 3 of 
caim to the title and arms of France; to reſign the ſove- 8 
reignty of the narrow ſeas, and the honours of the flag: mo: 
to furniſh France at his own charge with thirty ſhips of the 5 
line, and twenty thouſand land forces, when he ſhould be 
r:quired ; to make no treaty or alliance, without the con- 
lent of the king of France; to have an army conſtantly on 
foot, and to keep in his pay ten thouſand French, and five 
thouſand catholic Swiſs; to yield up lreland to Lewis, who 
in return, engaged to conquer for him Sicily and Sardinia z 
and laſtly, in caſe the two princeſſes king James's daughters, 
lhould become widows, to put them into the hands of the 
French king, in order to be married to whom he ſhould 
ink proper, upon condition, that the eldeſt ſon that ſhould | 
de born of ſuch marriage, ſhould be king of Scotland and 
lreland, England and its dominions in America remaining 
o the prince of Wales. The French were to have as a ſe- 
ity for the performance of theſe conditions a garriſon in 
„5 . 25 Dover 


| 
| 
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Dover caſtle, and at Portſmouth and Plymouth, And 


me additional articles to this treaty, it was reſolved to ſup. 
preſs the ptoteſtant religion in Ireland. This treaty appear: 


I cd ſo impro bable, that the reality of 1 it was doubted by many, 


King 
James 
publiſhes 
hve pro- 


clamat- 


Ons. 


Boyer. 


Kennet. 


Tyrcon- 


ne made 


a duke. 


but it muſt be owned that king James's conduct in [relang, 


confirmed the ſuſpicions of others that he had actually en- 


tered into fuch an engagement, 

Upon his arrival at Dublin, he 598 85 re proclamations 
to be publiſhed : one ſeemingly in favour of his proteſtant 
ſubjects, Who had lately left that kingdom, requiring them 
to return home, with aflurance of his protection; and furher 
requiring all his ſubjects, of what perſuafion ſoever, to join 
with him againſt the prince of Orange. A ſecond, com- 
mending all his Roman catholic ſubjects for their vigilance 


and care in arming themſelves; yet whereas it had encou- 


raged ſome robberies, it required all but ſuch, who were ac- 
tually under command and pay in the army, to lay up thei 
arms in their ſeveral abodes. A third, inviting the country 
to carry proviſion to his army. A fourth, raifing ſuch mo- 
nies, as were current in Ireland; and a fifth, calling a par- 


lament to meet at Dublin on the 7th of May. At the ſame | 


time he created the earl of Tyrconnel a duke, and beftogel 


the royal regiment on colonel Dorrington in the room cf 


the Duke of Ormond. 

The proteſtants were ſo little inclined to truſt to kin? 
James' s promiſes, that they choſe to ſtand upon their de- 
tence; and gathering into one body, made a ſhow of oppo. 
ſing his forces in the open field. But being routed by lieu- 
tenant-general Hamilton (1) at a place called Drummore, 
their refiftance and defeat gave occaſion ts king James and 
Tyrconnel to uſe thoſe in their power with redoubled ſere- 
rity, and to march towards the north with an army of about 


twenty thouſand men, to force the reſt out of their ſtronz 


holds. 
King William being Sele af he 8 oni of 


bis Irith ſubjects, hack already ſent capt. James Hamilton, 


with ammunition and arms, to Londonderry, and named col. 
Lundce, on whole fidelity he depended, governor of th:t 


town. But it ſoon appeared, how much he was miſtaken 


=" his choice. Ou the 13th of Api Mr. George Walker, 


(i). T his gertleman \ had been nad on her part to be more 
baniſhed the court of France for fond of his converſation than that 
making love to the princeſs of of any other perſon, Mem. de 
Conti, the king's daughter, who la Fayette, p. 193. 

e | rector 
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ror of Donahmoore in the country of Tyrone, who had 1689. 
raiſed a regiment for the defence of the proteſtants, receiving WW 


intelligence, that king James having taken Coleraine and 
Kilmore, after a ſtout reſiſtance, was drawing his forces to- 
wards. Londonderry, haſtened thither to give Lundee an ac- 


count of it. The governor at firſt believed it to be only a London- 
falſe alarm, but was ſoon convinced of the contrary, the ene- derry be- 
my being advanced to Cledyford. Walker returned to ſieged. 


Lyfford, where he joined col. Crafton, and afterwards, ac- 


cording to Lundee's directions, took his poſt at the Long e 


Cauſey, which he vigorouſly maintained a whole night; but 
being over- powered by the enemy's numbers, retreated to 
Londonderry, where he vainly endeavoured to perſuade Lun- 
dee to take the field. On the 17th of April col. Lundee 

thought fit to call a council of war; and that col. Cuning- 
ham and col. Richards, who two days beſore came into the 
river of Lough-Foyle with their regiments from England, 
ſhould be members of it. Accordingly they met, and with 
other gentlemen either equally diſaffected, or at beſt, as lit- 

tle acquainted with the condition of the town, or the incli- 
nation and reſolution of the people, they at laſt concluded, 
« that there was no proviſion in the town of Londonderry, 
for the preſent garriſon, and the two regiments on board, 
“ for above a week or ten days at moſt ; and it appearing, 
* that the place was not tcnable againſt a well appointed 
« army ; therefore it was not convenient for his majelty's 
& ſervice, but the contrary, to land the two regiments un— 
der colonel Cunningham. 'I hat conſidering the preſent 
« circumſtances of affairs, and the likelihood the enemy 
« would ſoon poſſeſs themſelves of that place, it was thought 
« moit convenient that the principal officers ſhould with- 
« draw themſelves as well for their own preſervation, as in 
« hopes, that the inhabitants, by a timely capitulation, 
« might make terms the better with the enemy.” Aﬀer 
this reſolution, an inſtrument was prepared to be ſubſcribed _ 
by the gentlemen of the town- council, and to be ſent to king 
James, who was advanced in perſon with his army as far as 
St. John's town; and it was recommended with this en- 
couragement, that there was no doubt, but upon ſurrender 
of the town, king James would grant a general pardon, and 
order reſtitution of all that had been plundered from them, 
Some gentlemen were influenced by theſe conſiderations to 
ſubſcribe; others not only refuſed, but began to conceive 
ſome jealouſies of their governor; and ſome, though they 
did but gueſs at their proceedings, expreſſed themſclves at- 


ter 
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1639. ter a ruder manner, threatning to hang both the governor 


and his council. However, captain White was ſent out tg 
the king to receive propoſals from him ; and it was at the 
ſame time agreed with lieutenant-general Hamilton, that he 
ſhould not march the army within four miles of the tayn, 
But contrary to this agreement, king James, upon the con- 
fidence given him, that the town would ſurrender at the 


ſight of his formidable army, advanced on the 18th of April 


at the head of it before the walls, where meeting with a 


warm reception, which put his men in ſome diforder, he fe- 


tired to St. John's town. In the mean timę Mr. Mucke. 
ridge, the town-clerk, ſaw it abſolutely neceſſary to give the 


people ſome intimation of the proceedings at the council of 


war; Which diſcovery ſo enraged them againſt the governor 
and his council, that the latter, finding themfelves in danger, 


made their eſcape in confuſion, though not without ſome 


| hazard to their perſons, from the ſoldiers themſelves, who 


were under great diſcontent to be deſerted by thoſe, who had 


engaged them in the oifficulties, which they were then un- 


der. The governor could not ſo eaſily retire, being more 


obnoxious than any of the reſt, and therefore thought it 
convenient to keep his chamber. A council being appointed 


there, Mir. Walker and major Baker endeavoured to per- 
ſuade him to continue in his government; but he poſitively 


refuſing to concern himſelf, they, out of reſpect to his com- 
miſſion, thought it a duty to contribute to his ſafety, and 
ſuffered him to diſguiſe himſelf, and in a fally for the relief 


of Culmote, to paſs ip a boat with a load of match on his 
back; from whence he went to Scotland, where he was ſe— 


cured and ſent to London, to anſwer for the miſcarriages 


laid to his charge. 


| The garriſon of Londonderry being thus effectually en · 


couraged by Mr. Walker to maintain the town againſt king 


James, they unanimouſly reſolved to chuſe both him and 
major Baker to be their governors during the approaching 
ſiege. But theſe gentlemen conſidering the importance as 
well as uncertainty of ſuch an office, acquainted by letter 


colonel Cunningham (whoſe buſineſs they had reaſon to 


think it was to take care of them) with this matter, and de- 

| fired him to undertake the charge; but he pretending, that 
by his inſtructions he was obliged to obey the orders of colo- 
nel Lundee, refuſed the propofal, and returned to England, 
| Where both he and colonel Richards were deſervedly caſhi- 
ered. Upon this refuſal Mr. Walker and major Baker ac- 
cepted the government of the garriſon, and regimented the 


men 
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ferior officers, 


It was certainly a bold undertaking in this divine and ma- Bover, 
jor Baker to maintain againſt a formidable army, commanded p. 60. | 


by a king in perſon, an ill- fortified town, with a garriſon 
compoſed of poor people, frightened from their own homes, 
and without a proportionable number of horſe to ſally out, 
or engineers to inſtruct them in the neceſſary works. Be- 
ides, they had not above twenty guns, and not one of them 
well mounted; and not above ten days proviſion, in the opi- 
nion of the former governor ; ſo that ſeveral deſerted every 
day; and others not only gave conſtant intelligence to the 


enemy, but induftriouſly endeavoured to betray the gover- 
nors. On the 20th of April king James inveſted the place; 
and the next day began to batter it; of which the governors 


ſent advice to England by Mr. Bennet, acquainting his ma- 


jeſty with their reſolutions to defend themſelves to the laſt, _ 


and imploring a ſpeedy aſſiſtance. In the mean time ſeveral 
attacks were made by the beſiegers, and as many fallies by 
the beſieged, in both which the beſieged had always the ad- 
vantage; and they would have had lels reaſon to fear either 


the number or rage of their enemies without, if they had not 


had within both famine and fickneſs to oppoſe. | 


On the 29th of April king James retired from the camp King 
(k) to meet his parliament at Dublin; and the beſiegers James re- 
| finding their attempts ſtill attended with ill ſucceſs, removed tires to 
their main body from St. John's town, and pitched their Dublin, 
tents upon Bely-ugry hill, about two miles diſtant from Lon- Ibid. p. 
donderry, for the cloſer guard of the town, to hinder the 62, &c. 
beſieged from coming to the wells of water. On the 17th of 


June the beſiegers made an aſſault on that part of the place, 
which they thought moſt acceſſible, but were repulſed with 


great laughter ; and the next morning they began to batter 
the walls with the uſual ill ſucceſs. On the other hand, the 


deſieged began to be reduced to the laſt extremity, when 
they eſpied three ſhips, that fired at Kilmore caſtle, and at- 


tempted to come up the river, which however was prevented 
dy the enemies ſhot. Not long after they diſcovered a fleet 


(K) King James came in per- * been Engliſh, they would have 


on to encourage the beſiegers; brought him the town ſtone by 


but finding the ſiege went an * ſtone by that time.“ Story's 
very flowly, he is ſa:d to expreſs continuation of the war in Ire- 
| bimſelf thus, Had his army land, p. 85. 5 
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of thirty ſail in the Lough, which they believed came from 
England to their relief, though they could not propoſe any 
method to get intelligence from them, the enemy- watching 
them more narrowly, and having raiſed batteries oppoſite ty 
the ſhips, lined both ſides of the river with muſketeers, au 
contrived in the narrow part of the river where the ſhips 
were to paſs, a ſort of ſtaccado, being a boom of timber 
joined by iron chains, and ſtrengthened by a cable of tweln 
inches thickneſs twiſted round it. 
_ difficulties, one Roch boldly adventured to get to the water 
| fide over againſt the town, and then ſwimming croſs the 
river gave the beſieged an account, that major-general Kirk 
(I) was come to their aſſiſtance with men, proviſion, anf 
arms; and how much he deſired to get with his ſhips up to 
With this meſſenger Kirk had ſent another, one 
Cirumy a Scotſman, to give them the ſame account, and to 
know the condition of the garriſon ; but he being taken by A 
the enemy, was by them inſtructed to frame a meſſage much 
differing from the other. Thereupon the beſiegers invited the 
garriſon to a parly, telling them, that they were under 
great miſtakes about the major-general, and their expech. 
tions from England, where things were all in confuſion ; and 
| that they might have leave to inform themſelves further from 
the meſlenger, whom they had taken. The beſieged ſent 
ſome to that purpoſe, who ſoon diſcovered the cheat, and 
returned with other particulars of his treachery. The go- 
vernors received further intelligence by a little boy, who 
with great ingenuity brought two letters from the major-ge- 
neral at Inch, the one ty'd in his garter, and the other 
within a cloth-button, By the latter the general afſured 
Mr. Walker, „ that he would endeavour all means ima. 
„ ginable for their relief, but found it impoſſible by the n- 
ver, which made him ſend a party to Inch, whither he 


the town. 


() The employing of him was 
not at all approved of, Though 
he had deterted king James, it 
was feared, thai he was ſo con- 
ſcious of his ſanguinaty conduct, 
aſter the defeat of the duke of 
Monmouth at Sedgemore, thar, 


as the Engliſh proteſtants would 


never be reconciled to him, ſo 
be muſt therefore do ſomething 
_forenain the good will of their 


enemies. However, this is cer- 


tain, that he lay fix weel:s in the 


derry, who were all the while 
reduced to the utmoſt diſtrels 


Notwithſtanding theſe 


Lough without attempting to re. 
lieve the garriſon of Londor- 


'This agrees 


Burnet ſays, 


with what biſhop 


that Kirk made not that haſte to Wy”? 
" relieve them that was neceſſary, Ml ihe 


conſidering the miſery they were Hf 
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& was going himſelf to try, if he could beat off the enemies 1689. 
camp, Or divert them ſo, that they could not preſs the www 


« town. That he had ſent officers, ammunition, arms, 
great guns, &c. to Inniſkillin, who had 3000 foot and 
« 1500 horſe, and a regiment of dragoons, that had pro- 
« miſed to come to their relief; and at the ſame time he 
« would attack the enemy by Inch. That he expected fix 


« thouſand men from England every minute, they having 


« heen ſhipped eight days before. That he had ſtores and 


« yictuals for the town, and was reſolved to relieve them. 


« That England and Scotland were in a very good poſture, 
« nd all things there were well ſettled. That they in the 


town ſhould be good huſbands of their victuals, and, by 
« God's help, they ſhould overcome thoſe barbarous people, © 
That ſeveral of the enemy had deſerted to him, who all 


* aflured him they could not ſtay long.“ 


All this while the beſieged were not a little weakened by the 
ming famine; and though many bold attempts were made 


to reach the {hips in the river, they were ſtil] fruſtrated by 


the enemies ſhot. About this time major Baker being taken 


very ill, and made incapable to act as governor, col. Michael- 


burn was choſen to aſſiſt Mr. Walker, that if one ſhould fall, 


the town might not be left without a government, and to 


tie inconveniences, of a conteſted election. On the other fide 


the arrival of marſhal Roſene, the French general, who was 


pointed to command in chief in the Iriſh camp, very much 


pirited the beſiegers. This general having viewed the for- 
tfications of the town, and finding, how little his men had 


alvanced in the ſiege, expreſſed himſelf with great fury 


zainſt the beſieged, and ſwore he would level the place with 
the ground, and bury thoſe, who defended it, in its ruins, 


putting all to the ſword, without conſideration of either age 


or ſex, and would ſtudy the moſt exquiſite torments to 
kogthen the miſery of ſuch, as he ſhould find obſtinate. 


But neither his threats nor his fair promiſes, of both which 5 
he was very liberal, had any effect upon thoſe, who had 
ſo abſolutely devoted themſelves to the defence of their city, 


their religion, and the intereſt of king William and queen 


Mary, And left any ſhould contrive to ſurrender the town, 
or move it to the garriſon, the governor made an order, that 


no ſuch thing ſhould be mentioned upon pain of death. On 


the 20th of June died governor Baker, to the great loſs and 
Mition of the beſieged. Three days before, lieutenant- ge- 
reral Hamilton ſent ſome plauſible offers to the garriſon, to 
which they ſeemed | to hearken, vill they had uſed that op- 


pe e 
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portunity to ſearch for proviſions ; and though they were te. 
duced to the neceffity of feeding upon horſe- fleſn, dogs, cats, 


rats, and mice, tallow, ſtarch, dried and ſalted hides; in: 
word, on the moſt loathſome things, that men in their con. 


dition ever uſed for ſuſtenance ; yet they unanimouſly reſq]ye4 


to eat the Triſh, and then one another, rather than ſurrender, 


and their anſwer to Hamilton was, “that they much wonder. 
<<. ed he ſhould expect they ſhould place any confidence in 


« him, who had ſo unworthily broke faith with king Wi. 


<< liam their ſovereign: that he was once generouſly truſted, 


_ © tho' an enemy, and yet betrayed his truſt ; and they could 
„ not believe he had learned more fincerity in an liſh 
camp.“ This bold anſwer fo enraged the French genen, 


that he publiſhed an order directed to the governors and gar. 


riſon of Londonderry, importing that if they did not de. 
liver the town to him by the firſt of July, according to 
e lieutenant-general Hamilton's propoſals, he would diſpatch 
his orders as far as Baliſhannan, Charlemont, Belfaſt, 


* and the barony of Infhoven, and rob all, protected a 
well as unprotected, proteſtants, that were either related 


< to the garriſon, or of their faction; and that they ſhould 
ede driven under the walls of Londonderry, where they 


©« ſhould be ſuffered to ſtarve. He alſo threatned to ruin 


and lay waſte all their country, if there ſhould appear the 


cc 
c 


A 


of any troops coming from England for 


lealt probabilit 
But he concluded, “ that if they would te- 


their relief.“ 


turn to their obedience, and ſurrender the town upon any 


<« tolerable conditions, he would cauſe the capitulation to be 


© punQually obſerved, and protect them from all injuries.” 


But the beſieged received this letter with the fame contempt 


and indignation, as they had done Hamilton's propoſals. 


was executed, the biſhop 
king James, to ſee, if he could prevail with him to prevent 


State of 
Pr. in Ire- 


land, p. 


The news of this order being brought to Dublin before it 
of Meath went immediately to 
ſuch a barbarous proceeding. The king very calmly ſaid to 
the biſhop, © that he had heard of it before, and that he had 
<© ſent orders to ſtop it: that general Roſene was a foreigner, 


and uſed to ſuch procecdings, as were ſtrange to us, though 
„common in other places: and that if he had been his own 
* © ſubjeR, he would have called him to account for it,” Yet 
he continued that general ftill in employment, whoſe da- 


goons and ſoldiers executed his orders againſt the proteſtants 


with the utmoſt rigour. They firſt ſtript and drove the 


whole country 


miles round before them, not ſpa- 


for thirty 


ring nurfes with their ſucking children, women big win 


child, 


their 
hods, 
garril 
exerc 
the 
[2 lett 
ldey 
Mace 
* te 
i the 
the 
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|, The very popilh officers, who executed the thing, 


und that the cries of the poor people ſeemed to be ſtill in 
heir ears. They owned, that they gathered above four 
thouſand, others ſaid, ſeven thouſand ; and that they kept 
many of them without meat or drink for a whole week ; that 


2nd many more on the way as they went home again to their 


te fltaggling ſoldiers, rapperees, and pilferers, who fol- 
bowed the army, had left them neither meat, drink, houſhold 
tuff, nor cattle, but had taken away all in their abſence, ſo 
that the generality of them afterwards periſhed for want, and 


This ſhocking proceeding confirmed the beſieged in their 
ſolution never to yield to ſuch barbarous people; and it 
made them ſet up a gallows in view of the beſiegers, and 
tireaten to hang all the priſoners they had taken during the 
ſege, if their friends were not immediately diſmiſſed; and 


tec protection; but deſired leave from the governor to write 
14 letter to lieutenant-general Hamilton, which being allowed, 


twenty priſoners lay at ſtake ; and therefore, they made it 
their requeſt, that he would repreſent their condition to 


' to die with ſwords in their hands for his majeſty, but it 
was hard to ſuffer like malefactors ; nor could they lay their 


dent by accepting the conditions, that had been offered 


de helped, but ſhall be revepged on many thouſands of 
' tnoſe people, as well innocent as others, within or with- 
out that city.“ However the ſight of the galtows, and the 

. eee importunity 


Lonfeſſed that it was the molt diſmal ſight they had ever ſeen; 


feral hundred died in the place before they were diſmiſſed, 


houſes. Nor were they bettet, when they came there; for 


many of them were knocked on the head by theſe ſoldiers. 


ey acquainted the enemy, that they might ſend prieſts to 
their friends to prepare them for death after their own me- 
bods. The priſoners declared, they could not blame the 
quriſon for putting them to death, ſince their own people 
aecciſed ſuch cruelty on innocent perſons, who were under 


they ſent him a letter ſigned by Nettervil, Butler, Aylmer, . 
Macdonel, Darcy, &c. acquainting him, * that the lives of 


* the marſhal-general Roſene. That they were all willing 


' them, And if (added be) you ſuffer in this, it cannot 
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14, nor ald decrepit perſans; ſome women in labour, and 1589. 
one who were juſt brought to bed, were driven among the 


blood to the charge of the garriſon, the governor and the 

' reſt having treated them with all civility imaginable.” To 

his letter the lieutenant-general anſwered, that what thoſe 
poor people were like to ſuffer, they might thank them- 
' ſelves for, being their own fault; which they might pre- 


A 
7 
1 

it 
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importunity of ſome friends of thoſe who were to uf 


' prevailed upon Hamilton; ſo that on the 4th of July th 


poor half ſtarved proteſtants had leave to return to their ha. 
bitations, after they had been kept under the walls of the 
town three days without meat. The garriſon now conſiſt 
of five thouſand ſeven hundred and nine men; and to lefn 


that number yet more, the governors crowded five hundred 


of their uſeleſs people among the proteſtants under the wall; 


who paſled undiſtinguiſhed with them, though in exchange: 
they got ſome able and ſtrong men out of their numbers, 


Walker, 
p- 36--40, 


By this time the ſcarcity of the vileſt eatables was inciti. 
ſed to ſuch a degree, that the garriſon and inhabitant had 
nothing left, unleſs they could prey upon one another, And 
it is remarkable, that a certain gentleman, who had preſeryed 


himſclf in good caſe, whilſt the generality were reduced ty 


ſkeletons, conceived himſelf in the greateſt danger, and far. 
cying ſeveral of the ſoldiers looked upon him with a greedy 


eye, thought fit to hide himſelf for three days. Mr. Wa. 
ker, the governor, being with good reaſon apprehenſive, 


that theſe diſcouragements might at length overcome that 


reſolution, which the garriſon had ſo long expreſſed, conſ . 


dered of all imaginable methods to ſupport them; to this end 


he preached on the 3oth of July in the cathedral, and er- 
deavoured to confirm their conſtancy by reminding them of 


What “ importance it was to the proteſtant religion at that 


Jie ved. 
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by captain Browning; and the Phoenix of Colerain, com- 


„ time; and told them, that they need not doubt, but tht 


©. God would at laſt deliver them from the difficulties they 
Londor- 


dert re. 


were under.” In this he proved a true prophet, for about 
an hour after the ſermon, the garriſon diſcovered three ſhips, 
which major general Kirk had ſent, according to his pro- 
miſe, .** that when they could hold out no longer, he soul 
«© be ſure to relieve them, to the hazard of himſelf, his men, 
% and his ſhips.” The Montjoy of Londonderry, commancec 


manded by captain Douglaſs; both laden with proviſion, 


were convoyed by the Dartmouth frigate, The chem) 


made a moſt furious fire upon them from Culmore, and bo!) 
ſides of the river, which they received and returned with the 
greateſt bravery. The Montjoy made a little ſtop at ttt 
boom, occaſioned by her rebound, after ſtriking and break- 
ing it, fo that ſhe was run a-ground. Upon this the erer! 


cern of the beſieged to fee their laſt hopes diſappointed *" 


gave the loudeſt and moſt joyful ſhout, and the moſt dreadful 


to the beſieged, fircd all their guns upon her, and vet 


preparing their boats to board her. The trouble and ©" 


il 
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the boom. Captain Douglaſs all this while was engaged, 
aud the Dartmouth gave the enemy warm entertainment, till 
t length the three ſhips got up to the town to the incon- 
ceivable joy and tranſport of a garriſon, which reckoned only 
pon two days life, having nothing left but nine lean horſes, 
and a pint of meal to each man. Hunger and the fatigue of 
war had ſo far prevailed among them, that of ſeven thou- 
and five hundred men regimented, they had now alive but 
four thouſand three hundred, of whom at leaſt a fourth part 
were rendered unſerviceable. 'I his brave and ſucceſsful un- 
tertaking ſo diſcouraged the enemy, that on the laſt of July 
they raiſed the ſiege in the night-time with great confuſion, 
and in their retreat made a miſerable havock in the country, 
robbing and burning all before them for ſeveral miles, leav- 
ing nothing with the country people but what they had the 
night before. They loſt between eight and nine thou- 
ſand men before the walls of the town, and an hundred of 
their beſt officers, moſt of whom fell by the ſword, the reſt 
of fevers and fluxes, and the French pox, which was ver 


and ſoldiers. Upon their retreat they firſt encamped at Stra- 
nant-general Mackarty by the Inniſkillin men, they removed 
Londonderry was received by the governor and the whole 


garriſon with the greateſt joy and acclamations ; and the next 


© might return to his own profeſſion.” But the major-gene- 
| ral defired him to diſpoſe of it as he pleaſed ; and accordingly 


welcome and reward, which his eminent ſervices had me- 


commanded one of the regiments ſhate in the deſence of that town, 
in Londonderry during the ſiege, and drew up a memorial, where- 


rot to be expreſſed ; but the Montjoy firing a broad-fide, 1689. 
the ſhock looſened the ſhip ſo, that ſhe got clear, and paſſed www | 


remarkable upon the bodies of ſeveral of their dead officers 
bone; but hearing of the defeat of their forces under lieute- 
their camp further off. Major-general Kirk being come to 


day Mr. Walker complimented him with his own regiment, 
© that after doing the king all the ſervice in his power, he 


he beſtowed it on captain White, a gentleman of experien- 
ced valour and known merit. The ſame day a council was 
called at Londonderry, wherein Mr. Walker was deſired 
and prevailed on immediately to embark for England with 
| an addreſs of thanks from the garriſon and inhabitants to 
their majeſties; and upon his arrival at court received that 


Inniſnkillin, 


(a) Colonel Uiehelburn, who claimed to bimfelf a conſiderable 
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1689, 


THE HISTORY 


Inniſkillin, another town in the north of Ireland, ene. N called 


sed itſelf no lefs than Londonderry in the proteſtant cauſe: Wl tilled, 


Account 
of Inni- 


ſeillin. 


— 


made an excurſion into the enemies country, took and de- 
moliſhed the caſtle at Anghor, and returned home with: . « 
conſiderable booty. Several other ſkirmiſhes and rencounter Nu 


conduct and reſolution, whom they likewiſe choſe fo 


James ſome time after his arrival at Dublin, ſummoned the 
_ governor of Inniſkillin to ſurrender that place to him, with 
a promiſe from the king to grant them better terms than 


being called, it was unanimouſly agreed to ſtand firm to thei 
former reſolutions of defending the proteſtant religion, and 


Gilmoy landed all his forces towards Crom, a caftle fixteen 
miles from Inniſkillin, and poſſeſſed by the proteſtants 
Which was beſieged ſome time by part of his troops; but the 
Inniſkilliners having thrown a relief of two hundred men in- 
to the caſtle, forced him to raiſe the ſiege, and to retreat to 
Belturbet. On the 24th of April a detachment of the gu- 


for upon notice, that Derry had denied entrance to the ly, Pur 
Antrim's regiment, they reſolved not to admit any [jj 
garriſon ; and having railed a regiment of twelve companies, 
gave the command of it to Guſtavus Hamilton, a Perſon of 


their governor, The townſmen being thus in ſome poſtys 
of defence, proclaimed king Willtam and queen Mary 
the 11th of March; but the lord Gilmoy declaring for king 


they might ever expect from him afterwards. A counci 


maintaining king William's title. Whereupon the lot! 


riſon of Inniſkillin, headed by lieutenant-colonel Lloyd, 


paſted between the two parties, wherein the Innifkilliners -je 
ways came off with advantage; but the moſt remarkable of W* » 
thoſe actions was that which happened, the day before In- 


donderry was relieved, wherein two thouſand Inniſkilliners | Get 


tought and routed fix thouſand Iriſh, at a place called Neu. Do 
in he complained of © the in- © were not ſo well able to; a, 


+ juſtice done him by colton*l “ and which he himſelf wanted * 


% Baker and Mr. Walker, in aſ- ** afterwards fo much, that in 71 
„ ſuming to themielves all the “ Mr, Harley's miniſtry be lay « t 
** honour of it, and taking lit- © in the Fleet priſon tor a debt « 


d tile or no notice of him, who; „ contracted while he was i0- Wi" 


F 
according to that memorial, “ liciting the payment of the u. 1 2 
was from the firtt to the Jaſt © rears coming to him, which «| 
of thai fiege as forward and as © were paid at Jaſt, but in 4 « 
<« ſerviceable as they, and par- © manncr far ſhort of the me! 
_ ** riculaxly in advancing cenſide- of fo gallant an action in tte "« | 


rable ſums of money for the 125 defence of Londonderry.” 
_ * uſeof the garriſon, which they Oldmixon, | 


don 
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Purſuant to king James's proclamation, the Iriſh parlia- 
nent met at Dublin (o) the 7th of May; and the ſame day 
ie made a ſpecch, wherein he told them, “ That the ex- King 


| « emplary loyalty, 


« time when others of his ſubjects ſo undutiful 
„ themſelves to him, or ſo baſely betrayed him; and their 
„ feconding their deputy, as they did, in this bold and re- 


(o) This is the account of 
dory in his continuation of the 
wars in Ireland; and it is proba- 
de, that Mr. Burchet means the 
:me action, when he tells us, 
tat © about the time of raiſing 
4 the fiege of Londonderry, the 
„ king's forces commanded by 


« had a ſignal victory over the 
enemy, inſomuch that with 
the number killed by the ar- 
„my, and thoſe which were 
* knocked on the head by the 
* country people, they loſt not 
* lefs than four thouſand men; 
and their cannon, with moſt 
of their ſurviving officers, were 
* taken, among whom was ma- 


* and run into the back.” Bur- 
wet, J. IV. e, 2. p. 419. 

o) Biſhop King obſerves, that 
erery body foreſaw, what a kind 


what was like to be done in it. 
Our conſtitution, ſays he, 
* lodges the legiſlative power in 
the king, lords, and com- 
* mons ; and each of theſe is 
. n Check on the other and if 
© ny one attempt a thing pre- 


* Jadicial to the kingdom, the 
eder may oppoſe and ſtop it. 
a hat our enemies had made all 


* colonel Berry, near Linaſkea, 


« jor-general Mackarty, who. 
* was ſhot through the thigh, 


of parliament that would be, and 
.« feſſed 


„wee for their purpoſe; and 


therefore no Jaw could hgnify 
oy any thing to oppoſe them, * 
« being in their power to re- 


„ move any laws when they 
15 T by repealing it. The 
* King was their own, both in- 
« clined of himſelf, and eaſy to 


„be prevailed on by them, to 
* do what they would have him; 


* ſo that we cou'd promiſe our- 
** ſelves no help from his nega- 


« tive vote.“ The biſhop then 


ſhows what methods were taken 
to fill the houſe of lords with 
popiſh peers, ſo that there were 
only four or five proteſtant lords 


temporal, and four ſpiritual lords 


in it; ſeveral a&s being paſſed 
not by the conſent of theſe laſt, 
though it was pretended in the 
preambles to them; and that 
the houſe of commons was filled 


in ſuch a manner, that only two 


proteſtants, ſuch as deſerved that 


name, were in it. By this means 
« the parliament openly pro- 
itfelf a ſlave to the 


« king's will, as he was looked 


on as factiouſly and rebelli- 
_* ouſly inclined, that would dare 


to move any thing after any 
„favourite in the houſe had af- 


« firmed, that it was contrary . 


« to the king's pleaſure,” State 


of proteltants in Ireland, p. 


168-172. 
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on-Butler, and took their commander Mackarty (commonly 1689. 
alled lord Moncaſhel) with the loſs only of twenty men 
willed, and fifty wounded (n). 


nt. 


which that nation expreſſed to him, at a James's - 
miſbehaved ſpeech to 
the Iriſh. 
parlia- 

me 


„ 


| 
[ 
| 


them, in defence of their liberties and his own right, Th, 


zeal. That he had always been for liberty of conſcience, 


That it was this liberty of conſcience he gave, which ki 
enemies both at home and abroad dreaded to have ef. 


done; but nothing ſhould ever perſuade him to change 
„ his mind as to that, and whereſoever he was maſter, | e 
deſigned, God willing, to eſtabliſh it by law, and hae 
no other teſt or diſtinction but that of loyalty, expeding 
their concurrence in fo chriſtian a work, and in making 
laws againſt profaneneſs and againſt all forts of debauche- 
ry. That he ſhould moſt readily conſent to the makin; 
ſuch good and wholeſome laws, as might be for the 200 


THE HIS TO 
ſolute aſſerting of his right, in preſerving that kingdom 


for him, and putting it in a poſture of defence, mate hin 
reſolute to come to them and to venture his life yi 


to his great ſatisfaction he had not only found them ready 
to ſerve him, but that their courage had equalled tha, 


and againſt invading any man's right or liberty, haing 
ſtill in mind that ſaying of holy writ, Do you 25 you 
would be done unto, for this is the law and the prophet, 


bliſhed by law in all his dominions, and made then fe 
themſelves up againſt him, though for difterert reaſons, 
ſeeing that if he had once ſettled it, his people, in the 
opinion of the one, would have been too happy, and in 
the opinion of the other, too great. That this argumen 


was made uſe of to perſuade their own people to join with} 


them, and ſo many of his ſubjects to uſe him as they hat 


of the nation, the improvement of trade, and relieving 
ſuch as had been injured by the late act of ſettlement, i 
far forth as might be conſiſtent with reaſon, juſtice, and 
the public good of his people. That as he ſhould co hi 


part to make them happy and rich, he made no doubt d 
their aſſiſtance, by enabling him to oppoſe the unjuſt ce. 
ſigns of his enemies, and to make the nation flouriſh, 
I hat to encourage them the more to it, they knew vith 


how great generolity and kindneſs the moſt chriſtian king 
gave ſure retreat to the queen, his fon, and himſelf, when 


they were forced out of England, and came to ſeck for pio: 
tection and ſafety in his kingdoms ; ; how he embraced his 


intereſt, and gave him ſuch ſupplies of all ſorts, a5 ©: 


abled him to come to them, which without his oblig'9 


aſſiſtance he could not have done; and that this be Gd x 


a time, when he had fo many conſiderable enemies to deal 
with, and {till continued ſo to do.” He concluded 35 
had begun, and aſſured FEM» that he was as ſenſible as the? 


6 . col 
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could defire of the _ loyalty they had expreſſed to 


him; and that he 
«it had always been, to make them and all his ſubjects 


happy. 
This ſpeech being ended, and the king withdrawn, Sit 
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ould make it his chief ftudy, a- 


Richard Neagle attorney general, who was choſen ſpeaker 


of the commons, extolled to that houſe their obligations to 
the king of France and the duke of 1 yrconnel for that glo- 


nous meeting, and how proper it was for both houſes to re- 
urn his majeſty thanks for his gracious ſpeech, and to deſire 
count d'Avaux, the French ambaſſador, to do the ſame to 


s moſt chriſtian majeſty, on their behalf, for his generous. 


fiſting king James. Thele addreſſes were drawn up and 
weſented immediately; and then a bill was brought in, con- 


uining, © a recognition of the king's title, and an abhor- 
trence of the prince of Orange's uſurpation, and defection 


©of the Engliſh.” The next day his majeſty publiſhed the 
blowing declaration, addreſſed to all his loving ſubjects in 


he kingdom of England. 5 


® A Ltho' the many calumnies and diſmal ſtories, by King 
i which our enemies have endeavoured to render us James's 
* and our government odious to the world, do now appear declarati- 


to have been advanced by them, not only without any 


„ground, but againſt their own certain knowledge, as is 
« evident by their not daring to attempt to prove theſe 


on to the 


Engliſh, 


T 


„charges to the world; which we cannot but hope hath 


' opened the eyes of our good ſubjects, to ſee how they 


« have been impoſed upon by deſigning men, who, to pro- 


"mote their own ambitious ends, care not what ſlaughter 
« they reduce our kingdoms to; yet we cannot but rejoice, 


© that we have had an opportunity to demonſtrate the falſenefs 
te and malice of their pretences, ſince this our arrival in this 


our kingdom of Ireland, by making it our chief concern 


to ſatisfy the minds of our proteſtant ſubjects, the defence 
| © of their religion, privileges, and properties is equally our 


care with the recovery of our rights. To this end we have 


e preferred ſuch of them, of whoſe loyalty and affection we 
e are ſatisfied, to places both of the higheſt honour and 
* truſt about our perſon, as well as in our army. We have, 
* by granting our royal protection to ſuch, whoſe minds 
« were ſhaken by the arts of our rebellious ſubjects, diſ- 
* pelled their apprehenſions, 00 effectually ſecured them 


Yor, XIII. | 


of their conſciences without any moleſtation. * And, ou 
of our royal care for the proſperity of our people, ws: 


( ceſſary to be diſpatched, to ſettle ſuch a ſecurity and |: 


put it out of the power of our ſucceſſors to invade the 
+ * one, and infringe the other. And this, we take God ty 


all our miſeries; being reſolved, as much as in us lies, to 


great numbers of thoſe, who having been ſeduced « 
« frightened by the reſtleſs importunities of our enemies, 
Lare returned to their country and habitations, and who 
„s afſure us daily more would follow, if the ports were open. 
„But the uſurpers know too well the ſincerity of our inten- 

„ tions to permit the repaſſage of our ſaid ſubjects, fearing 
nothing more than that their experience ſhould undeceive 


any ill intention; and therefore deny them that liberty, 
„which we afford to all, whoſe deſigns, we are ſatisfet, 
e tend not to the diſturbance of the peace. By this ou 
ec gracious and royal care of our proteſtant ſubjects, where 
« the greateſt part of our nation is catholic, and nave, 4 
© well as we, received the higheſt provocation from then 
s fellow-ſubjects of contrary perſuaſions, fo that nothing but 
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c againſt the attempts even of their private enemies. O 
<« ear hath always been open to their juſt complaints; a 
& ſo far hath our royal mercy been extended to thoſe, why 
« were in arms againſt us, that we have actually pardoned 
c ſeveral hundreds of them; and moſt notorious criming\ 
c are kept in an eaſy confinement, as they themſelves x. 
„knowledge. We have taken care, that our ſubje& 0 
de the church of England be not diſturbed in the exercif 
«© of their religion; and all proteſtant diſſenters enjoy libery 


e have recommended to our parliament as the firſt thing ne. 
«© berty both in ſpiritual and temporal matters, as may put 
« an end to theſe diviſions, which have been the ſource of 


« entail liberty and happineſs upon our people, ſo far 28 to 


« witneſs, was always our deſign, of which we fee ou 
good ſubjeAs here are more and more convinced by the 


<< the reſt, who are reſtrained more through ignoraice than 


& our inclination to juſtice, and deſire to ſee our people 


„ flouriſh, could move us to ſuch a proceeding, we hope ou 
« fſubjects in England will make a judgment of what thy 
may expect from us; and we do hereby promiſe and de- 


4 clare, that nothing ſhall ever alter our reſolutions to put 


„ ſue ſuch, and no other methods, as by our ſaid ſubjects 
in parliament ſhall be found proper for our common fe- 
- « curity, peace, and happineſs. And that none may be de- 
„ barred of aſſiſting us in recovering our rights, and ke. 


ee decming 
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« deeming our people from their preſent flavery, out of any 
« apprehenſtons from paſt miſcarriages, we do hereby aſſure 


« al} our ſubjects of what quality ſoever, let their crimes 


« zyainſt us be ever fo great, that if in twenty four days 
« after our appearance in perſon in our kingdom of England, 


« and joining with us, we will grant them our full pardon, 
« and all palt miſcarriages ſhall be forgot ; ſo little do we 
« delight in the blood or ruin of our people. But if after 
« this our gracious condeſcenſion they ſhall yet continue to 
« aſſiſt our enemies and rebels, we do, before God, charge 
« all the blood, which ſhall afterwards be ſhed, upon them 
« and their adherents ; and we doubt not, by the bleſſing of 
« God upon our arms, to force the moſt obſtinate to their 
« duty ; though, as we have made appear, in reducing our 
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they return to their obedience, by deſerting our enemies, 


" rebellious ſubjects in this kingdom, we deſire to uſe no 


« other than lenity and mercy.” 


How ill king James's proceedings agreed with this decla- 
ration and ſpeech was quickly ſeen, for on the 12th of May, 
2 bill was brought into the houſe of commons by the lord 
chief juſtice Nugent (p) for repealing the act of ſettlement ; 


AR of ſet- 


tlement 
repealed. 
State of 


which, without any oppoſition, was read three times, and Pl. ib lt. 


(p) This gentleman, who was 
aſterwards created baron of Ri- 
rerſtown, was the ſon of one, 
who had been earl of Weſtmeath, 
but had loſt his honour and eſtate 
for being an actor in the rebel- 


lon begun in 1641. He had 


never been taken notice of at the 


bar, when he was advanced by 


king James to the poſt of chief 
juſtice of the kings bench, and 
pitched upon to judge, whether 
the outlawries againſt his father 
and his fellow-rebels ſhould be 


reverſed; and whether the ſet- 


tlement of Ireland founded on 
thoſe outlawries ſhould ſtand 
good, It was a demonſtration 


to the proteſtants, what the king 
intended, when he aſſigned them 


ſuch a chief juſtice; and indeed 
this gentleman did not fail to 


anſwer the ex pe dation conceived 


of him. He reverſed the out- 
lawries as faſt as they came be- 


ſent 


fore him, notwithſtanding a ſta- 


tute made in point againſt it; 


and in all cauſes, that ever came 


before him, wherein the plan- 


P. 174, 
. 


tiffs and defendants were * Z 


and proteſtant, he was obſerved 
always to give ſentence for the 
former. Nay, it was ſhrewd!y 


ſuſpected, that he went ſharer in 


ſome conſiderable cauſes, and not 


only appeared for them on the 


bench, but alſo ſecretly encou- 


raged and fomented them. Be- 
fore him, a deed ſhould be judg- 


ed forged or not forged, ac- 


_ cording as it ſerved a popiſh in- 


tereſt. And a proteſtant needed 
no more to gain a cauſe againſt 
another proteſtant than to turn 


papiſt. He ſignalized himlelf 
likewiſe in another reſpeR, 
e Which 
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1689. ſent to the lo ds. By this bill two thirds of the proteſtzy 
of the kingdom, who held their eſtates by virtue of the 23. 
| of ſettlement and explanation, were deprived of them 
There was no conſideration had, how any man came to hi: 
eſtate ; for though he purchaſed it at ever ſo dear a rate, je 
muſt loſe it, and it was to be reſtored, without exception 
to the propriet''r or his deſcendent, who had it before Ons. 
ber 22, 1641, upon what account ſoever he loſt it; though 
they themſelves did not deny, but many deſerved to |({| 
their eſtates; and even the ſon of Sir Phelim O Neile, the 
great murtherer and rebel, was reſtored. In the upper hou} 
the biſhop of Meath very learnedly argued againſt this bil, 
alledging, among other objections, that no penalty was pro- 
vided on ſuch as ſhould enter eſtates without injunctions; no WY © n 
conſiderations for improvements; no ſaving for remeindes; Nc 
no time given tenants and poſſeſſors to remove their flock WM © tt 
and corn; no proviſion for proteſtant widows ; and that ent 
allowed only repriſals for original purchaſe- money, which WM + i 
was hard to make out, and was an injury to the ſecond ot pl 
third purchaſer. He ſhewed likewiſe, that the bill was un- en 
_ juſt, and not for the public, or even the king's advantage; Nen 
but would ruin the kingdom and deſtroy the public faith, Wl the 
well as inconvenient in point of time. And he conclude! h 
with theſe words: “ My lords, either there was a rebellion e 
in this kingdom [in 1641], or there was not. If ther ke. 
was none, then we have been very unjuſt all this while in pre 

„ keeping ſo many innocents out of their eſtates ; and Gul WH 
„ forbid, that I ſhould open my mouth in defence of f 
4 prols an injuſtice, But then what ſhall we ſay to hi 
& majeſty's royal father's declaration in his Icon Baſilike, Wl %r 


vo there owns, that there was a rebellion ; and in put- 40 
„ ſuance of that opinion, paſſed an act to ſecure ſuch a v 


which 3 by committing and proſecuted, for they only (vor? Nh 
perſecuting perſons for feigied for the king, and he believed th: cs 
offences and treaſons, and by accuſed perſons guilty, thoug" lan 


countenancing and encouraging, it could not be proved. 11 an 

and after diſcovery, protecting ſhort, he ſhewed all the venom ko 

_ Falſe witneſles agaiuſt proteſtants, and rigour againſt them be Wi iu 

Many were brought in danger of could; he was ſet up to deſtroy ga 

their lives by his contrivances; them, and he went as far in it a 10 

and when the accuſed were ac- his power could reach; hs. 

* quitted on trial, by a palpable weakneſs, not his inclination, tic 
* :  ..._»_ Cemonſtration that the witneſſes hindered him from carrying “ va 


were perjured, he declared that further. King's ſtate of prote“ 
they neither could nur ſhould be tants, p. 68, 63, _ ould 
CCC cg oe fp. SRmons _ « ſhou 


62 total or a partial one. 


& fit to grant it him. 


« condition as the other. 


ad Cheſter, but likewiſe fined 
by the houſe of lords in parlia- 
nent, and laid many years in 
pion, whence he was taken by 


boneſty and courage, to diſcharge 


quality to recommend him be- 
vves his being a convert papiſt. 
but the myſtery of this promo- 
uon was eaſily diſcovered, The 
papilt: of Ireland had gone a 
erat Way to retrieve the eſtates, 


| q He had been detected of 
orgery, not only at Weſtminſter 


ing James, and advanced to the 
once of lord chancellor of Ire- 
land ; though he wanted law 
and natura! capacity, 29 well as 


uch a truſt, and had no other 
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« ſhould adventure money for the ſupprefling of it; nay, 1689. 
« what ſhall we ſay to the two bills, that have been brought | 
„ into t!.i- houſe, the one by an honourable lord, which 
« owns it fully; the latter from the commoners, which 
« owns a rebellion, but extenuates it? I take it then for 
0 granted, there was a rebellion; and if fo, it was either 

If it was a general one, then 
« al} were guilty of it, and none can pretend to be reſtored 

„to bis eſtate farther than the king in his mercy all think 
It it was a partial one, then ſome 

© diſerimination ought to be made between the innocent and 
«the guilty; the innocent ſhould be reſtored, and the 
« ouilty excluded from their eſtates. But here is a bill, 
«that makes no diſtinction between them, but innocent and 
« nocent are to fare alike ; the one is to be put in as good a 
And can your lordſhips imagine, 
© that it is reaſonable to do this, when we all know, that 
there has been a court of claims ereQed for the tryal of 
* innocents; that ſever:] had put themſelves upon the 
„proof of their innocence ;z and after a full hearing of all 
„that they could offer for themſelves, have been adjudged 
* nocent ?” But notwithſtanding the force and evidence of 
the bilhop's reaſons, ſupported by an addreſs in behalf of the 
zrchaſers under the act of ſettlement, preſented to the king 
the earl of Granard, and drawn up by the lord chief juſtice 
heating; yet the lord chancellor Fitton's (q) arguments 
jicvailed, and the bill received his royal aſſent, and paſſed 


into 


which they had forfeited by the 


rebellion in 1541, by counterfeit 
ſettle ments, forgeries, and per- 
juiies; and to do their buſineſs 


in a great me. ſure, there needed 
no mere tl an to find a judge, 
who wovula be favourable to and 


countenance ſuch proceedings ; 


and hege could they find a2 


more favourable judge than one, 
who was notoriouſly involved in 
the ſame guilt, and who probably 
in ſome cai:s did not eſteem 


ſuch arts unlawful ? But befides 


this, there is requiſite to a chan- 
cellor a peculiar quickneſs of 


parts and dexterity, to penetrate _ 


into the contrivances of cheats 
of * 


and 
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the popiſh relations. 
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into an act. Nor indeed could it be expected Otherwiſe, 
— when the greateſt part of both houſes were Roman catholie, 

and conſiſted of the ſons and deſcendents of thoſe perſon; 
who had forfeited their eſtates by the rebellion in one they. 
ſand fix hundred and forty one, men, who had no freehol; 
or eſtates in the kingdom, but were purpoſely elected t, 
make themſelves eſtates by taking them away from proteſ. 
and by theſe means the Engliſh proteſtants Joſt mor 

in Ireland than all king James's party in * and Sc. 


tants. 
land at chat time were worth. 


and forgeries ; for which Sir 
Alexander Fitton's natural ſlow- 
neſs and heavineſ, incapacitated 
him. Bat this very defect, to- 
gether with his zeal for popery, 
fitted him to execute the king's 
deſign as effectually as any that 
could have been found. He 
could not underſtand the merit 
of a cauſe of any d fficulty, and 
therefore never failed to give 
ſentence according to his incli- 


nation, having no other rule to 
And how he was in- 


I«ad bim. 

clined toward: proceſtants, ap- 
med from his declarations on 
all occaſions againſt them. He 
did not ſtick, on a hearing, to 
declare, 
rogues, and that amongſt forty 
thouſand there was not one, who 
was not a traitor, a rebel, and 
a 2 villain. For this reaſon he 


would not allow the guardian- 
| ſhip of a child to the proteſtant 


mother, but gave it, againſt the 
_ poſitive words of the law, to 
For this 
reaſon he refuſed to heir ſo much 
as a demurrer in the caſe of Mr. 
Strafford, the popiſh dean of 
_ Chriſt church, For this cauſe 
he over-ruled both the common 
rules of practice of the courts 


and the laws of the land, decla- 


ring in open court, “ that the 
„ chancery was above all laws, 
and that no law could bind 


his conſcience,” and he ated 


After hearing a caule between 


that they were all 


accordingly in many caſes, where 
the proteſtants were concerned, 


one of them and a Papi. he 
would often declare, that he 
would conſu't a divine beſoret: 
a a decree ; that is, he dc 

ave the opinion of 1 poriſt 

rieſt, his chaplain, educared n 
pain, and furniſhed with di. 
tinctiors to {atisfy his conſcience, 
how far he ſhould do Juſtice 0 
proteſtants. Many papiils came 
and made aflidavits of being in 
poſſeſſion, when they never vet, 
and got ivjunctions and orden 


without any more trouble 
quiet their poſſeſſi»ns. Pu 2 


proteſtant though never ſo pa 
pably diſturbed, could not pre- 
cure any order, but was {ent t 


the common law to recover his 


poſſeſſion by a popiſh jewry, re 
turned by a pop ſh ſheriff, before 


a popiſh judge ; that is, he mult 


expect law f.om judges and of 
cers who fat and acted in defiance 
of law. If at any time the 
chance! lor was forced to gtert 
an injunction or a decree, it was 
with all the difficulties and de. 


_ lays that could be; and, often 
* ths thing was loft and deſtroyec, 
before the order. came for rec0- 


vering it. King's ſtate of the 


proteft.nt+1n ircland, p 6507: 
Ke. 


+ 
But 
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But to make a final extirpation of the proteſtants, there 1689. 
0 was an act of attainder paſſed in parliament, by which al 
1 proteſtants, whoſe names they could find, of both ſexes, and Act of at- 
al ages and degrees were attainted of high. treaſon, and their . er. =_ 
I's WF cftates veſted in the king, upon pretence of their being out nnn: 


to of the kingdom at the time of paſſing the act. And leſt A. 1. 
el. ſome ſhould be forgotten of thoſe, who were abſent, and not e 
Ne put into the bill of attainder, there was contrived a general 

ot. WI clauſe in the act of repeal, by which the real eſtates of all, 


who dwelt or ftaid in any place of the three kingdoms, | 
which did nut own king James's power, or correſponded 
with any ſuch as were termed rebels, or were any ways aid- 
ing, abetting, or aſſiſt ing to them from the firſt day of Au- 
euft, 1688, are declared to be forfeited and veſted in his ma- 
jeſty; and that without any office or inquiſition found 
thereof, | By which clauſe almoſt every proteſtant, who 
could write, in the kingdom, had forfeited his eſtate ; for 
the packets went from London to Dublin, and back again, 
conſtantly from Auguſt to March 1688, and few had friends 
in England, or in the north, but correſponded with them by 
letters; and every ſuch letter is made by this clauſe a for- 
feiture of eſtate, They had intercepted and ſearched every 
packet, that went or came the latter part of this time, and 
kept vaſt heaps of letters, which were of no conſequence at 
all to the government; and theſe letters were produced as 
evidences in the houſe of commons againſt thoſe, who ap- 
peared in behalf of their abſent friends, or oppoſed the at- 
tainting of ſuch proteſtants, as they had ſome kindneſs for ; 
aud they were further reſerved to prove a correſpondence a- 
ca'inſt the few men of eſtates, who were in the kingdom. 
Befides, it was the end of September 1683, before they 
heard any thing of the prince of Orange's deſign to make a 
ceſcent into England; and yet to have been in England or 
Scotland at any time in the month before, or to have cor- 
reſponded with any there, was made a forfeiture of eſtate by 
this act. And Jeſt the children and deſcendents of the pro- 
teſtants thus attainted, who had eftates before 1641, ſhould 
come in and claim them after the death of the attainted per- 
s ſons, by virtue of the ſettlement made on valuable confide- 
rations, and upon marriage, all ſuch remainders and rever- 
ſions were cut off. When this bill of attainder was preſented 
to the king for his aſſent, Sir Richard Neagle, the ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons, told him, that many were attainted 
in that act upon ſuch evidence, as ſatisfied the houſe ; and 
_ * the reſt of them, upon common fame,” By this act near 
| | 5 5 P 4 5 . three 
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tuo archbiſhops, one duke, ſeventeen acts. ſeven. coun. 


Boyer. 
State of 
pr. in Ir. 


P- 204. 


| hid. p· 
206. 


and unavoidable, the act left no room for the king to pardaa 


not inrolled before that time, it was declared abſolutely void 
and null; and at the ſame time the act itſelf was conceal: 


| for pardons was paſt at leaſt four months; ſo that the fate 
of the perſons attainted was def;erate and irrecoverable, ex- 
_ cept an Iriſh parliament ſhould think proper to relieve them ; 
for the king took care to pur it out of the power oi any 


The leſ- 
ſion ends 
July 20. 


Proceed- 
ings a- 

| gainſt the 
university 
of Dub | 1 1 
State f 

pr. in Ir. 


and eighty- two eſquires and gentlemen; and all of them ee. 


proſcription at Kome, during the laſt triumvirate.” For mor 
Ve were condemned in the little kingdom of Ireland, than were 
proſcribed at that time through the vaſt extent of the Roman 


ſenting to another act of this parliament, intitled, * An ach 
| © declaring that the parliaments of England cannot but 
© Ireland, and againſt writs of errors and repeals out of lie 


and ſo ended this ſeſſion, whole proceedings occaſioned 10 


maintenance of the univerlity of Dublin; but upon kg 
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three thouſand proteſtants were attainted, and among the(s 


teſſes, twenty-eight viſcounts, two viſcounteſles, ſeven bi. 
ſhops, eighteen barons, thirty three baronets, hilty-one 
knights, eighty three clergymen, two thouſand one hundre 


clared traitors, and adjudged to ſufter the pains of death ad 
'forteiture. 


The ſeverity of this act NOR iy even that of the famouz 


empire. And to make this of Ireland yet the more tertible 


after the laſt day of November 1689 ; and if the pardon ws 


and no proteſtant allowed a copy of it till the time limite 


Engliſh (as well as out of his own) to help them, by con- 


land into England,” 

The parliament of Ireland having mide ſome other a3, 
and among the reſt, one for liberty of conſcience, was pr 
rogued on the 20th of July to the 12th of January enſuing; 


lels diſturbance | in that kingdon, than the war it{c1f, 
It was not thought enough, that T'yrconnel had ſtopt the 


James's arrival, the vice-preſident, fellows and ſcholas, 
were all further proceeded .a:ainſt and ejected ; their fun 
ture, library, and communion- plate ſeized, and every thing 
that be! onged to the college, and to the private fellows a 
ſcholars, taken away. All this was done, notwithſtandn; 


that when they waited upon king Jan es at his firſt con; 
to Dublin, he promiſed: them, © That he would preleric 


them in their liberties and properties, and rather augment 
than diminiſh the privileges and immunitics granted to then 
by his predeceſlors.” In the houſe they put a popith gui 


| ſon, turned the chapel iato a / Magazine aud many of ine 
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ary-Keeper, and the whole deſigned for them and their fra- 
ernity ; and three of the former collegians were forbid to 
meet together on pain of death. One archbiſhopric, ſeveral 
hiſhoprics, and a great many other dignities and livings of 
+e church were deſignedly kept vacant; and the revenues 
frt paid into the exchequer, and afterwards diſpoſed of to 
copiſh biſhops and prieſts, while in the mean time the cures 
/ neglected So that it plainly appeared, that the deſign 


»yernmentz and colonel Lutterel, governor of that city, 
on the 18th of June 1690, iſſued out an order, Lende 
© ing all proteſtants, who were not houſe-keepers, to depart 
© out of the ſaid city; and all ſuch as were houſe-keepers, 
© to deliver up their arms, both offenſive and defenſive ; and 
{ likewiſe forbidding above five proteſtants meeting any 
© where upon pain of death, or ſuch other puniſhment, as a 
© court- martial ſhould think fit.“ And being aſked, whether 
this was deſigned to hinder their meeting in churches? he 
anſwered, that it was intended to prevent their aſſembling 
there, as well as in other places, and accordingly all the 
church:s were ſhut up, and all religious aſſemblies forbid 
throughout the kingdom, upon pain of death. ; 


While king James was purſuing theſe violent meaſures, 
„bag William, among other objects of his care, was conſult- 
ing the general good of Europe, and endeavouring to check 
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zmbers into priſons for proteſtants. One Moore, a po- 1689. 
1 prieſt, was nominated provoſt, and one Macarty, li- VS 


was to deſtroy the ſucceſſion of the proteſtant clergy. At 
length things were cartid to ſo great an height, that moſt 
of tae churches in and about Dublin were ſeized upon by the 


the exorbitant power of France. It has been obſerved, that War de- 
the king of France had violated the peace of Nimeguen of clared a- 

1678, and the twenty years truce of 1684, by his ſudden in- gainſt 

vation of the empire in 1688, The diet of Ratiſbon incenſed France. 


at this invaſion, and the cruel devaſtation of the palatinate, 


| unanimouſly reſolved in March 1689, to make a vigorous By the di- 
war **-upon the enemy, not only of the empire, but of all et of Ra- 
© Chriſtendom ; and even a greater than the Turk himſelf, iſbon. 
with whom he was joined in a league againſt the Em- 


*'peroc,”” 


The United Provinces had in ſome meaſure proclaimed By the LI. 
war agai::i{t France, by their manifeſto which they had pub- nited Pro. 
liſhed October 28, 1688; containing the reaſons of their vinces. 
aſſiſting the prince of Orange in his expedition to England, 


wherein they ſaid, that having conſidered the good under- 


ſtanding between the kings of Great-Britain and France, 


5 and | 


| 
| 
| 
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16 


it was to be feared, if the king of Great- Britain ſhoulq z. 


By Spain. 


Buy Bran- common diſturber of Chriſtendom. The elector of Bran. 
denburg. denburg had alſo declared war the 13th of April. In thi 


89. and that there was a ſtrict and ſecret alliance between then, 


tain to an arbitrary power over his people. the two king, 
being united in intereſt and hatred of the proteſtant religion 
would endeavour to overturn, and if poſſible deſtroy thei 
ſtate ; and therefore they had reſolved to aſſiſt the prince in 
his _ of going over to England, not, as he declared, 
to invade the kingdom, or dethrone the king, but to pre. 
ſerve the Jaws and liberties of the nation, by obliging him +, 
call a free parliament, This manifeſto was followed March 
9th 1689, by a formal declaration of war, 
On the 3d of May 1689, Spain, provoked at the proceed. 
ings of the French king and his unjuſt declaration of war 9 
April 15, ordered the marquis of Caftanaga, governor of 
the Netherlands, to proclaim war againſt France, as the 


ſituation of affairs, the emperor's envoy, the Spaniſh em. 
| baſſador, and the Dutch miniſters earneſtly preſſed the king 
to proclaim war againſt the common enemy, eſpecially as he 


| had open|y eſpouſed the cauſe of king James, whom he bad 


| ſent into Ireland with a conſiderable body of French forces 
To theſe ſollicitations ſo agreeable to his inclinations, the 
king readi'y yielded, and Mr. Hampden made a motion in 
the houſe of commons, for an addreſs to his majeſty for a war 
with France; which addreſs was voted unanimouſly by three 
hundred and fifty members, and preſented by the houſe in 2 
body in the following terms (r). os 


„ xTVYE your majeſty's moſt loyal and dutifu} ſubje9s, 


mons ad- 


dreſs 


% the commons in this preſc:.t parliament aflen:ble!, 


for a moſt humbly lay before your majeſty our earneſt deſire, 


Wauar with “c that your majeſty would be pleaſed to take into your ſer.o.s 


France. © conſideration, the deſtructive methods of late taken by the 


Pr. H. C. «© French king againſt the trade, quiet, and intereſt of thi 


. 


April 26. 


e your kingdom; and particularly the preſent invaſion of the 
& kingdom of Ireland, and ſupporti:g your majeſty's rebel. 
lious ſubjects there. Not doubting in the leaſt, but tha 


ir}: Sir Thomas Clarges . is of abſolate n-ceſtity to de. 


conded Mr. Hampden, and ano- © Clare war with the molt cht 
ther member ſpoke thus: Mr. © an Turk who tavage Chriden. 
44 ſpeaker, I bear all the reſpeft “ dom, and makes war mots 
© that | owe to crowned heads, „ barbarouſly than the Turss 

but Icannot help ſay ing, that it “ themſelves.” 

ghee 5 WM, | Is e through 
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« through your majeſty's wiſdom, the alliance already made, 168g. 
« with ſuch as may hereafter be concluded on this occaſion CY 


« by your majeſty, may be effectual to reduce the French 
« king to ſuch a condition, that it may not be in his power 
« hereafter to violate the peace of Chriſtendom, nor preju- 
« dice the trade or proſperity of this your majeſty's king- 
« dom. | * | | | 

« To this end we moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty, to 
« reſt aſſured, upon this our ſolemn and hearty engage- 
« ment, that when your majeſty ſhall think fit to enter into 
« a war againſt the French king, we will give your majeſty 
« ſuch aſſiſtance in a parliamentary way, as may enable 
« your majeſty (under that protection and bleſſing God Al- 
« mighty has ever afforded you) to ſupport and go through 
« with the ſame.” 8 1 5 e 6 Os N 


To which addreſs the king gave this anſwer. 
à ] receive this addreſs as a mark of the confidence you 


© have in me, which I take iy! kindly, and ſhall en 
« your, by all my actions, to confirm you in it. 
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ear king's an- 
4 | 5 IWEr.. | 
« ] aſſure you, that my own ambition ſhall never be an pr. H. C. 


argument to incline me to engage in a war, that may ex- p. 305. 


* poſe the nation either to damage or expence. But in the 
« preſent caſe I look upon the war ſo much already declared, 
« in effect, by France againſt England, that it is not ſo pro- 


| © perly an act of choice, as an inevitable neceflity in our 


* own defence. 0 . | 
« I ſhall only tell you, that as I have ventured my life 


« and all that is dear to me, to reſcue this nation from what 


« it ſuffered, I am ready till to do the ſame, in order to the 


* preſerving it from all its enemies. And as I do not doubt 
« of ſuch aſſiſtance from you, as ſhall be ſuitable to your 


« advice to me, to declare war againſt a powerful enemy; 
© ſo you may rely upon me, that no part of that, which you 
shall leech 

** verted by mie to any other uſe.” (s) | 


(s) Upon this reſolution of a * true and juſt ſenſe of their 


or the carrying it on with ſucceſs, ſhall be di- 


war with France, the king pub- 


iſhed a pioclamation for the en- 
couraging French proteſtants to 


tranſport themſelves into this 
I e declaring, 
finding, in his ſubjectt, a 


"36: that 


« deliverance from the perſe- 


* cution lately threatning them 
« for their religion, and of the 


miſeries and oppreſſions the 
French proteſtants lay under; 
„ ſuch of them as ſhould ſeek. 


- 6 chew 


226... 
1689. 


Wyn acquainted the lords with his intention of ſpeedily dec] 
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The king being aſſured of the aſſiſtance of the Common, 


their refuge in, and tranſport 
** themſelves into this kingdom 
of England, ſhould not only 
* have his royal protection, but 


* he would ſo aid and aſſiſt them 
„in their ſeveral trades and 
Ways of livelihood, as that 
their being in this realm might 
* be comfortable and eaſy to 


then.“ Some perſons, who 
were abſolutely diveſted of cha- 


rity, were difpleaſed with this 
Invitation given to foreigners to 


ſettle here ; but the generality 


| | bighly applauded it, not only 


duction, or manufaQlure of 
IT—__ 5 


out of tenderneſs to their per- 


ſecuted brethren, but alſo out of 


regard to the advantage of Eng- 


land; juſtly conſidering, that the 
kind entertainment, which queen 
Elizabeth gave to tne Walloons, 
whom the inquiſition had driven 


out of the Low Countries, h:d 
vaſtly improved the woolen and 


ſilken manulactures of this na- 
tion ; and that the Dutch daily 


| Increaſed in riche:, and ſt:ength, 
by the favour which they ſhewed 
to the Fiench refugees, ſome of 


whom were wealthy meichants, 


and the reſt either laborious and 
induſtrious aitificers, or brave 

_ end experienced officers and ſol- 
diers, who would chearfully ven- 
ture their lives in the defence of 
the proteſtant religion, and of 


thoſe ſtates, which afforded them 


protection. At the ſame time 
another proclamation prohibited 
the importation of all ſorts of 
manuſactures and commodities 


whatſoever of the growth, pro- 


Not long after, the French pa- 
pit, ſeeing the countenance 


arty 
Wau 


given to the proteſtants of be. 
nation, became very inſclem, 
publickly traducing the preſe; 
government, and diſperſing ſo. 
veral forts of libels and techtion 
papers. The houſe of lords be. 
ing informed of their audacic,y 
behaviour, aud. ſuſpecting they 
might proceed to more dang: 
rou- attempts, ordered an . 
dreſs to be preſeate i to his mz. 


jeſty, deſiring he would iſſu: our 
a proclamation, that no French 


papiſt might come into Whie. 
hall, St. James's, or St. James's 


Park; and that all French Pa- 


piſt, who were not houſe-holders 


nor merchants, ſhould leave the 
kingdom within fix weeks, aud al 
others within ſix months, under 


the pain of being proſecuted 
alien enemies, according to lay, 
To this addreſs, his majeſty an. 
ſwered, he would ſpeœe 1 ire 
order therein; but a few dass 


after, the lo d-chamber ain a 
quaigted the hou e, that his 


«« majeſty bnding upon further 
c conſiderat on, that to banih 
« al! French papiſts might be 
« diſadvantageous o the nation, 


they trading to other coun- 


„tries, which were his mij fly's 


« allies; and befices, his ma. 


«+ jeſty having promited them th 
„protect them, whilſt they n. 
« ed peaceably here, though 
* fit to ſuſpend the iſſuing tuch 
& 2 proclamation, until he had 
« afced their lordihips further 


« opinion in that matter,” U- 


on this meſſage, the pecrsthoug": 
fit to leave that affair to ide 
king's diſcretion ; many of them 
having heard the king often de. 
clare, * that he came over 0 

: „ deliver 
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war againſt France; whereupon their lordſhips unanimoufly 18. 
reſolved to aſſiſt and ſerve him therein to the utmoſt of their {VV WV 
power. And the ſame day a declaration of war againſt the 
French king was ſolemnly proclaimed, being drawn up in the 
following form by the maſterly pen of Mr. Sommers, after- 
wards lord chancellor. e 5 7 


« William R. 
„IT having pleaſed Almighty God to make ns the hap- War pro. 
*. | py inſtruments of reſcuing theſe nations from great and claimed a- 
* imminent dangers, and to place us upon the throne of theſe gainſt 
« kingdoms; we think ourſelves obliged to endeavour to the France. 

« uttermoſt to promote the welfare of our people, which can May 7. 
« never be effectually ſecured, but by preventing the miſe- Pr 6 9 2g 
« ries, that threaten them from abrode. . T 

When we conſider the many unjuſt methods the French 111 5 
« king hath of late years taken to gratify his ambition; that 
« he has not only invaded the territories of the emperor and 
the empire, now in amity with us, laying waſte whole 
« countries, and deſtroying the inhabitants by his armies, 

„but declared war againſt our allies, without any provoca- 

« tion, in manifeſt violation of the treaties confirmed by 

the guaranty of the crown of England; we can do no leſs 

« than join with our allies in oppoſing the deſigns of the 

« French king, as the diſturber of the peace, and the com- 

„ mon enemy of the chriſtian world. 
And beſides thoſe obligations we lie under by treaties 
« with our allies, which are a ſufficient juſtification of us for 
taking up arms at this time, ſince they have called upon us 
« ſo to do; the many injuries done to us and to our ſubje-ts, 
« without any reparation by the French king, are ſuch, that 
(however of late years they were not taken notice of for 
„ reaſons well known to the world, nevertheleſs). we will 
not paſs them over, without a public and juſt reſentment 
of ſuch outrages. | TOE e 


„ 


deliver the proteſtants, and not had been very troubleſome and 
to perſecute the romaniſts.” expenſive to them, but even ina 
And indeed not only foreigners, protection of their perſons and 
but Engliſh papiſts, were uſed eſtates from the fury of the peo- 
with ſo much clemency, that ple, to which they bad in great 
they too were really gainers by part been ſacrificed, if king Wil. 
tne revolution, not only in being lam would but have connived 
exempted from thoſe public ap. at it. TE 7 
pearances, which in the late reign 


cc It | 
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ce Tt is not long fince the French took licences from ths 


Wyn <© Engliſh governor of Newfoundland to fiſh in the ſeas Up 
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e religion by ſtrange and unuſual cruelties, and impriſoning 
ſome of the maſters and ſeamen of our mexchants 27 


„The proceedings of the French ny againſt our ſubjed 


on that coaſt, and paid a tribute for ſuch licences, as 25 


acknowledgement of the ſole right of the crown of Eng. 
land to that iſland. And yet of late the encroachment 9 
the French upon our ſaid iſland and our ſubjects trade aud 
fiſhery, have been more like the invaſions of an enemy, 
than becoming friends, who enjoyed the advantages of tha 
trade only by permiſſion. oe 
„ But that the French king ſhould invade our Charibbee 
iſlands, and poſſeſs himſelf of our territories of the pro- 
vince of New-York, and of Hudſon's bay, in a hoſt: 
manner, ſeizing our forts, burning our ſubjects houſe, 
and inriching his people with the ſpoil of their goods and 
merchandizes, detaining ſome of our ſubjects under the 
hardſhip of impriſonment, cauſing others to be inhy- 


manely killed, and driving the reſt to ſea in a ſmall veſi:), } 


without food and neceſſaries to ſupport them, are action 
not becoming even an enemy ; and yet he was ſo far from 
declaring himſelf ſo, that at that very time he was nego- 
ciating here in England by his miniſters a treaty of neutta- 
lity and a good correſpondence in America. 


in Europe. are fo notorious, that we ſhall not enlarge up- 
on them. His countenancing the ſeizure of Engliſh ſhip 
by French privateers, forbidding the importation of great 
part of the product and manufactures of our kingdom, 
and impoſing exorbitant cuſtoms upon the reſt, not- 
withſtanding the vaſt advantage he and the French nation 


reap by their commerce with England, are ſufficient evi- 
dence of his deſign to deſtroy the trade, and conſequent)y 


to ruin the navigation, upon which the wealth and ſafety 
of this nation very much depends, 


„„The right of the flag, inherent in the crown of Eng- 


land, has been diſputed by his orders, in violation of our 


* ſovereignty of the narrow ſeas, which in all ages bas been 


aſſerted by our predeceſſors, and we are reſolved to main- 


* tain, for the honour of our crown and of the Engliſh 
TE NO FO oe. | 9 Es 
But that, which moſt nearly touches us, is his unchi- 


ſian perſecution of many of our Engliſh proteſtant ſub- 


jeRs in France for matters of religion, contrary to the law 


of nations and expreſs treaties, forcing them to abjure their 


" 
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« and condemning others to the gallies, upon pretence of 1(89. 


« tant ſubjects, or their effects. 1 Bs 
« And laſtly, he has for ſome years Jaſt paſt endeavoured 

« by infinuations and promiſes of affiſtance to overthrow the 

« government of England; ſo now by open and violent me- 


« thods and the actual invaſion of our kingdom of Ireland, in 


« (ypport of our ſubjects in arms and in rebellion againſt us, 
« he is promoting the utter extirpation of our good and loyal 
« ſubjects in that our kingdom. 88 


te being therefore thus neceſſitated to take up arms, and | 
« relying on the help of almighty God in our juſt underta- 


© king, we have thought fit to declare, and do hereby de- 


« clare war againſt the French king; and that we will, in 


conjunction with our allies, vigorouſly proſecute the ſame 
« by ſea and land, fince he hath ſo unrighteouſly begun it.; 
« being aſſured of the hearty concurrence and aſſiſtance of 


« our fubjects in ſupport of ſo good a cauſe; hereby willing 


4 and requiring our general of our forces, our commiſſio- 


« ners for executing the office of high-admital, our lieute- 
u nants of our ſeveral counties, governors of our forts and 


« garriſons, and all other officers and ſoldiers under them 
« by ſea and land, to do and execute all ads of hoſtility in 


« the proſecution of this war againſt the French king, his 


« vaſſals and ſubjects, and to oppole their attempts; willing 


« and requiring all our ſubjects, to take notice of the ſame, 
„hom we hencetorth ſtrictly forbid to hold any correſ- 
« pondence or communication with the ſaid French king or 


* his ſubjects. And becauſe there are remaining in our 


kingdoms many of the ſubjects of the French king, we do 


declare and give our royal word, that all ſuch of the 


French nation, as ſhall demean themſelves dutifully to- 


« wards us, and not correſpond with our enemies, ſhall be 
ſafe in their perſons and eſtates, and free from all moleſ- 
© tation and trouble of any kind. THO TINS”, Pole Ws 
« Given at our court at Hampton- Court, the 7th day 
of May 1689, in the firſt year of our reign, _ 


« having on board either ſome of his own miſerable proteſ . 


Some days before this proclamation the war was more ef- Se 1-fight 


teQually declared by an engagement between the Oe bp a: Bantry. 


and French fleets in Bantry Bay. For admiral Herbert Bay. 
having received notice that king James was landed in lre- May 1. _ 
land, haſtened to that coaſt with all the ſtrength, which Burchet, 
could poſſibly be collected, in hopes to intercept the ſhips of P. 117: 


var, which were his convoy, in their return; and com- 
: „3 5 AG 
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manded the reſt of the fleet to follow him and that they 


might loſe no time, to fail ſingly, without waiting for one 


another, the places appointed for rendezvous being the cha 
of Ireland, or ten leagues weſt of Scilly. He came befyr 
Cork the 17th of April, with only twelve ſhips of war, © 
fire ſhip, two yatchs, and two ſmacks; and was there in. 
formed, that king James, who had been conduCted over hy 
twenty two ſhips from France, had landed at Kinſale aboy 
a month (t). This induced him to cruife firſt before Breſ, 
and then in the ſoundings, in hopes of meeting theſe ſhip; 

But not ſucceeding, he returned to the Iriſh coaſt the 29th ff 
April, and diſcovered in the evening, near Kinſale, a fleet gf 
forty four fail, of which he loſt ſight the next day; hu 
judging them to be to the weſtward, he bore away, with the 
wind eaſterly, for Cape Clear, and in the evening ſ2w then 
ſtanding into Bantry Bay. He lay before the Bay untl 
morning, and then ſtood towards them, having increaſed his 
ſtrength to nineteen ſhips of war; but the Dartmouth, 
ſmall frigate, was one of the number. The French were a 
anchor, being twenty eight, moſt of them from ſixty to 


ſeventy-guns, and ſome larger, with five fire ſhips, and the] 


tranſports which had carried to Ireland about five thoufand 
men, were at ſome diſtance plying to windward. Upon 
ſight of the Engliſh ſhips, thoſe of the enemy got under fail 
and when admiral Herbert had, not without difficult, 
worked up within two miles of them, they bore down on 
him in a very orderly line; and one of their ſhips being 
within muſket ſhot of the Defiance, which led the van «f 
the Engliſh fleet, they two began the fight, and were fo 


| lowed by the reſt as ſoon as poſſible. The admiral enden. 


voured to gain the wind of the enemy, or at leaſt to engage 
_ cloſer than they ſeemed willing to do; but finding he could 
not do either, and that it was not adviſeable to maintain 1a 
ſuch a manner ſo unequal a fight, he ſtretched off to (ea 
not only to get his ſhips into a regular line, but to gain the 
wind, if poſſible. But the French were ſo very cautious 1 
bearing down, that he could not meet with an opport nit) 


- of doing it : ſo that continuing the fight upon a ſtretch un. 


til about five in the afternoon, the French admiral tacked 
and ſtood in towards the ſhore ; and as the Engliſh ſhips hat 
ſuffered ſo much in their maſts and rigging, that above one 
half of them were unfit for farther action; ſo doubtleſs tc 


[t) Mr. Burchet is miſtaken king James landed on the 12th 
15 French 


in laying about two months, ſince of March. 
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French received conſiderable damage, How far their admi- 
ral was reſtrained by orders, is not known ; but it is certain, 
that he made very little uſe of the greateſt advantages; fot 
as he had the wind, ſo had he double the force, beſides fire- 
ſhips. Conſidering therefore all circumſtances, and that 
moſt of the Engliſh ſhips were very ill manned, they came 


off more fortunately than could reaſonably have been ex- 
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pected ; for there were no more than ninety men killed, and 


two hundred and ſeventy wounded, captain George Aylmer 
of the Portland being the only captain ſlain in the action. 


After the engagement, admiral Herbert repaired to his ren- 


dezvous, ten leagues weſt .from the iſlands of Scilly, where 


he was in hopes of meeting with ſuch an additional ſtrength, 


as might have enabled him to proceed in ſearch of the 
French; but being diſappointed, he returned to Spithead. 
The French indeed aſſumed to themſelves the honour of the 


day, and rejoicings were made on that account in France, 


Father Daniel tells us, that count de Chateau Renaud, The 
lieutenant-general of the French fleet, being ordered to carry French 
to Ireland a conſiderable convoy of proviſions and ammuni- account of 
tion, with three thouſand men, while he was landing them, this aC- 


received advice, that admiral Herbert was approaching to 
attack him. The two fleets were pretty near equal; and 
the count advanced to receive the Engliſh, whom he defeated 
and purſued, till night came and gave them an opportunity 


tion, 
Father 


Daniel. 5 | 


of eſcaping. The count returned to Breſt, where he was 
welcomed with the loudeſt acclamations of joy, having landed 
his troops, defeated the Engliſh fleet, taken ſeven Dutch 
veſſels richly laden, in his return; brought back his own 
fleet in as good condition as he carried it out, and all this 
within the ſpace of eleven or twelve days. It is reported, 


that when king William received the news of this ſea- fight, 
he ſaid, * ſuch an action was neceſſary in the beginning of 
© a war, but would have been raſh in the cqurſe of it,” 


A fortnight after. the king went to Portſmouth, both to. The king 
haſten the refitting of the fleet, and to diftribute rewards to g © 


the officers and ſoldiers, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 


Porti- 


the engagement. Admiral Herbert was ſoon after made au] on. 


of Torrington ; captain John Aſhby, commander of the Kannct. 


Defiance, and captain Cloudeſly Shovel of the Edgar, re- 


ceived the honour of knighthood ; and each ſeaman a gra- 
tuity of ten ſhillings. And beſides this donative to the liv- 


ing, the king's bounty extended to the relicts of thoſe, who 


had loſt their lives in their country's ſervice. 


Vor. XIII. 5 Being 
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The king 
buys Ken- 
ſington 
houſe. 
Boyer. 


of this ſeffion was chiefly employed in railing ſupplies for 


The ſup- 

- pſnes --. 
granted 
for the 

Wars. &c. 
Pr. H. 
II. 289. 


within the walls of the city; and an eſtimate was ordered to 
was alſo paſſed, and in order to defray the extraordinary ex- 
pences of the French war, a ſupplemental bill to the poli- 
Vas vated by the commons, and ſent up to the lords for their 
concurrence; but the lords adding a clauſe to it for peers to 
not agree to it. Aſter ſome debates, the lords poſitively ad. 


it another was paſſed for an aid of twelve pence? in the 


an healthful air, and in the neighbourhood of London, The 
| houſe being approved of, the purchaſe was ſoon after agreed 
upon with the earl for twenty thouſand pounds, 


the authors of the late illegal proceedings and preſent mil. 
conduct of affairs. | Te | | 
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Being returned from Portſmouth, the king went with the 


queen to view the earl of Nottingham's houſe at Kenſington, 


which he deſigned to purchaſe, and make his reſidence dur 
the ſitting of the parliament, upon account of its ſituation in 


To return to the proceedings of the parliament. There} 


the wars in Ireland and with France, in reverfing attainder, 
and judgments paſſed in the late reigns, and inquiring after 


As to the ſupplies, beſides what has been already ment. 
oned, ſix hundred thouſand pounds was given for the maigte- 
nance of the forces to be employed in Ireland, and ſeven 
hundred thouſand pounds towards the charge of the nay. 
For raiſing theſe ſums, an additional exerciſe of nine-pence 
barrel was laid upon beer, ale, and other liquors, (which by 
a committee was eſtimated at twelve hundred thouſand 
pounds) ; and a tax was voted upon all ground rents for 
new buildings, upon new foundations, within the bills of 
mortality, ſince March 25, 1660, except ſuch as were 


be taken of them, and of the forfeited eftates. A poll-tax 


name commiſſioners to rate themſelves, the commons would 
hering to their clauſe, the bill was dropped, and inſtead of 


pound. The friends to the revolution imagining the duft 


neſs would ſoon be at an end, gave in to the aſſeſſors the full 
value of their eſtates, which being made the ſtandard in al 
future aſſeſſments, during both the French wars, they con- 
tinued to pay to that value, whilſt thoſe who were not lo 


zealous came much more eaſily off, The ſpeaker, upon 


preſenting this bill to the king, made a ſpeech, ſetting fori 
the burden the French king had laid upon our manufac- 
„ tures, his attempts againſt our religion and liberties, by 


3 C.“ encouraging thoſe that deſigned their ſubverſion, and his 


money -bill paſſed the commons, for an additional > on 
V ee coffee, 


„% devaſtations in the countries of our allies,” Another 
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coffee, tea and chocolate; but the lords adding a proviſo 1689. 
for a draw-back on exportation, ſo warm a diſpute aroſe be 
tween the two houſes, whether the lords had power to alter 


and rate a tax given by the commons, that the bill did not 
paſs this ſeſſion. x. 

The attainders reverſed this ſeffion were thoſe of lord 
Ruſſel, grandfather to the preſent duke of Bedford, (whoſe 
death is in the act declared a murder;) of Algernon Sidney, 
Corniſh, and Alicia Liſle, widow of John Liſle, who was 
one of the commiſſioners of the great ſeal in the time of the 
commonwealth, and was afterwards aſſaſſinated in Swiſſer- 
land. She had been moſt unjuſtly condemned by Jefferies, 
contrary to three verdicts of the jury. 8 

The caſe of the earl of Devonſhire was alſo taken into The ext! 
conſideration by a committee of privileges appointed by the of Devon- 
lords (u), who having examined the matter, reported, ſhire's 
„That they were of opinion, that the proceedings againſt caſe. 
the earl of Devonſhire in the court of the king's bench in April 22. 
« Eaſter term in the third year of king James II. (upon an e of 


40 information — 


e P. ico. 


(o) The ear! had been a zea- 
lous promoter of the bill of ex- 
dofion againft the duke of Vork; 


which rendered him extremely 
0mnoxious to that duke, who 
wok occaſion to make him feel 
te effes of his diſpleaſure after 
de came to the crown. The 
earl had been very rudely in- 
ſulted within the verge of the 


court by colonel Culpepper, for 


which he contained himſelf, and 
only worked out the ſatisfaQtion 
of giving him his pardon, upon 
condition, that he ſhould never 
more appear in Whitehall. But 
Immediately after the defeat of 
the duke of Monmouth, the co- 


lonel was encouraged to ſhew 


| himſelf at court, and was riling 
into a creature of it. The earl 
of De yonſhire meeting him in the 


king's preſence-chamber, and re- 
&1ving from him, as be thong et, 
im 


zu inſulting look, he took 
the noſe, led him out of the 


cane. 


room, and gave him a contemp= 


tuous blow with the head of his 


was proſecuted in the king's- 
bench upon an information, and 


had a fine of thirty thouſand. 
pounds impoſed upon him, and 
was committed, though a peer, 
to the king's bench priſon, till 
But he, who 


he ſhould pay it. I 
was never able to bear any con- 
finement that he could break 


from, eſcaped only to go home, 
to his ſeat at Chatſworth. Upon 
the news of his being there, the 


ſheriff of Derbyſhire had a pre- 


cept to apprehend him, and bring 
him with his poſſe to London. 


But he invited the ſheriff, and. 


kept him a priſoner of honour, 
till he had compounded for his 


own liberty, by giving bond to 


pay the full ſum of thirty thou- 
ſand pounds; which bond being 
found among the papers of king 
James after his abdication, it was 

| givea 


= Is 


For this bold act the earl 
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1689. © information for an aſſault upon Mr. Culpepper, wherein 


„ his lordſhip's plea of privilege of parliament was over. 


ruled, and he was fined thirty thouſand pounds, and 
„ thereupon committed to the king's-bench in execution 


« was a great violation of the privileges of the peers of tha 


« realm. And thoſe judges, who ſat in the ſaid court when 
the ſaid judgments were given, and the ſaid commitment 
& made, ſhould be required to attend at the bar of this 
© houſe, to anſwer for the great offence, which. they have 
committed thereby.” Accordingly on the 6th of May, 
Sir Robert Wright and Sir Richard Holloway, being brought 
to the bar, and Mr. juſtice Powell being in his place, they 
were ſeverally aſked what they had to ſay for themſelves in 
this buſineſs. Mr. juſtice Powell ſaid to this effect, “ That 
ait was his great misfortune, that he was miſguided by ſome 
books, which he looked on as authorities, which he found 
by their lordſhips judgment were not ſo: and he humbly 
„ begged their lordſhips and the earl of Devonſhire's pardon, 
« As to the fine, he looked upon three thouſand pounds to 
e be a fine enough; and that his ſilence in that buſineſs 
«© was his greateſt fault, for which he alſo begged pardon.” 
Then Sir Robert Wright alledged, “ That as to the 
«© breach of priviiege, they were miſguided by precedents. 
As to the fine, which is uſually ſet according to the qua- 
_ « lity and eſtate of the perſon fined, it came from the puny 
judge thirty thouſand pounds, and fo to him laſt, accord- 
ing to the courſe of the court; and if he was miſtaken, he 
o begged pardon, for he never had the leaſt diſreſpect to the 
earl of Devonſhire,” Laſtly, Sir Richard Holloway 
ſpoke to this effect; „That he as ſecond judge pronounced 


e the fine thirty thouſand pounds, which was ſet nemine 


«« contradicente ; and if a leſſer fine had been propoſed, he 
„ ſhould have accepted it, and did not juſtify the proceed- 
* ings, but looked on it as an exceflive | 2g and begged my 


% lord Devonſhire's pardon, and ſubmitted all to their Jord- 


given up to the earl by king up bonds, and other acknowledg- 
William. It is ſaid, that the ments, for above ſixty thouſand 
counteſs dowager of Devon- pounds lent by her huſband and 
ſkire, his mother, being unealy his mother to his royal father 
10 ſce him under fo great an and brother in their gieateſt ex- 
| ha:dſhip, Waited on king James tremities ; but this requeſt wa | 
to beg het ſon's pardon ; and, rejeded. Kennet's memoirs of 
for the diſcharge of the fine, the family of Cavendiſh, p. 136 

humbly defired, that his majeſty" —138, '— 

would accept of her deliveting 


6 ſhips.” 
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« ſhips.” The lords aſked them, whether they had no 
liſcourſe together before, concerning the ſaid fine. Sir 
Robert Wright denied it, and Sir Richard Holloway de- 
clared, that he had no dired ion from either the king or lord 

chancellor concerning the ſaid fine. But Mr. juſtice Powell 


zppealed to the memory of Sir Richard Holloway, that there 
was a diſcourſe of the fine, five or fix days before at the lord 
chancellor's? where Sir Robert Wright, Sir Richard Hollo- 
way, Sir Richard Allibone, and himſelf were. This, Sir 
Richard Holloway pretended he did not remember, and Sir 


Robert Wright denied that they were there purpoſely about 


the ſaid fine. Theſe two being withdrawn, Mr. juſtice 
Powell was aſked, what diſcourſe they had at the lord chan- 
cellor's? to which he anſwered, *©* That the chancellor firſt 
« propoſed twenty thouſand pounds, and afterwards faid, it 


& would be better, if thirty thouſand pounds, and then the 
king might abate ten thouſand pounds. And he declared 


« his diſlike of this to the other judges, though not before 
„ the lord chance:lJor.” After the examination, notice 


having been given to the king's-council, that if they had 


any thing to offer, whether a peer of this realm might by 
law be committed in execution for a fine? they might pro- 
poſe it ; but they offering nothing upon that queſtion, the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, upon a full conſideration of the 


ſeveral caſes and precedents, wherein the privileges of peers 


had been concerned, declared and adjudged on the 15th of 


May, That the court of king's bench, in over ruling -the 
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earl of Devonſhire's plea of privilege of parliament, and 


„ forcing him to plead over in chief, it being within the 


H uſual time of privilege, did young i commit a manifeſt 


« breach of privilege, and that the fine of thirty thouſand 


„pounds impoſed by the court of king's-bench upon the 


* ſaid earl was exceſſive and exorbitant, and againſt Magna 


Charta, the common right of the ſubject, and the Jaw of 
* the land; and that no peer of this realm, at any time, 


'* ought to be committed for non-payment of a fine to the 
« king,” | 


The next judgment that was reverſed, was that of Mr, The judy 
Samuel Johnſon, chaplain to the unfortunate lord Ruſſel, mend ur 
and author of ſeveral tracts which had given offence to the on Mr. 
| Courts of king Charles II. and James Il. His ſufferings be- Jobnon 

ing reported to the houſe of commons (x), it was reſolved, reve ſed. 


(x) This report was made by That in Trinity-term, ſecundo 


Mr, Chriſty on the 24th of June Jaco\i 1ezis, information was ex- 


1689, and was as follows: Q 3 — hibied © 


Holloway. 
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«© That the judgment againſt Mr. Johnſon was illegal a 


| hibired againſt the ſaid Mr. John- 


ſon in the king's-bench, in the 
name of Sir Robert Sawyer, the 


| king's attorney-general, for mak- 
ing, printing, and 
a ſcandalous and ſeditiou; 


1 
bel, intitled, An humble and 
* hearty addreſs to all the prote- 
* ſtants in king James's army.” 
That the ſame term they forced 


him to plead, procured a jury 
to find him guilty, convicted 


bim, and gave the judgment fol- 


lowing, which was pronounced 
by Sir Franc:s Withens : 


1. To pay five hundred marks 


to the king, and to lie in the 
priſon of the king's-bench till it 
be paid. VV 
2. To ftand in the pillory 
three days, in three ſeveral places, 
vis. the Palace-ya d Weſtmin- 
ſter, Temple-bar, and the Old. 
—. | 
3. To be whipt by the com- 
mon hangman from Newgate to 


Tas: -:--;- 


TPuat the judges of the king's- 
bench, who ſat in the court, 
were the lord chief juſtice Her 
bert, Sir Francis Withens, Sir 


Robert Wright, and Sir Richard 


hat the ſentence was to be 


executed in November in the 
next Michaelmas- term, but they 


deſired, that Mr. Johnſon might 
firſt be degraded, for it would 


be a (ſcandal to the clergy to 
have ſo infamous a puniſhment 
inflicted upon a miniſter. Where- 
upon he being a priſoner in the 
| king's-bench, which is in Surrey, 
and in the dioceſe of the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, he was ſummon- 


pablithing, dioceſe of the biſh 


| thereof, and of all veſtments and 
| habits of prieſthood. _ 
5. That he ſhould undergothe 


« cruel. That the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion was illegal, ang 


«© conſequently 


ed the 19th of November 1686, 
to appear the next day, the 2oth 
of November, in the convoa. 
tion-houſe of St. Paul's, in the 
of London, 
he being rector of Curringhan 


in Fſiey within that dioceſe, U 


on the zoth of November, a ha. 
beas corpus was brought to catry 
him from the king's- bench pr. 
ſon to the convocation-houſe, 
where he found the biſhops of 
Durham, Rocheſter, and Peter. 
borough, to exerciſe the autho- 
rity and juriſdiction of the bi. 
ſhop of London during his ſuf. 
penſion, and ſome clergymen, 
and many ſpectators, and a libel 


exhibited againſt him by oneGod. 


frey Lee, a proctor, dated that 
day, charging him of being guil- 
ty of great miſdemeanor;, bot 
ſpecified none, nor proved ny; 


only referred to the record be · 


fore the king's temporal judges. 

That Mr. Johnſon 4 
a copy of the libel, and an ad- 
vocate; both which the biſhops 
denied him; but immediately 


| proceeded to his ſentence, which 
Was, | 


1. That be ſhould be declare! 
an infamous perſon. _ 
2 That he ſhould be deprived 


of his rectory of Curringham in 


Eſſex, 
3. That he ſhould be a mere 


layman, and no clergyman, and 
deprived of all right and privilege 
of prieſ hood. 


4. That he ſhould be deprived 


puniſhment aforeſaid. —_ 
Againſt which proceeding Mr: 


Johnſon 
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& conſequently the ſuſpenſion of the biſhop of London, and 
« the authority committed. to the three biſhops, null and 
« illegal. That Mr. Johnſon's not being degraded by his 
« own dioceſan, if he had deſerved it, was null and illegal. 
« That a bill be brought in to reverſe the judgment, and 
« to declare all the proceedings before the three biſhops, 


« null and illegal: and that an addreſs be made to his ma- 


« jeſty to recommend Mr. Johnſon to ſome eccleſiaſtical 
« preferment ſuitable to his ſervices and ſufferings (y).“ 
Titus Oates likewiſe took the opportunity now of the in- Debates 
dignation of the parliament, againſt the illegal proceedings about the 
of the late reign, to apply to the lords, for a reverſal of the Judgments | 
two judgments againſt him on the point of perjury ; for | 
which he had ſuffered more by the cruelty of the papiſts, 
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againſt 
Oates. 


than any other man ever endured with life, Whilſt this bu- * H. L. 


ſineſs was depending, Oates printed a paper (which he owned ++. 
before the lords, and for which he was confined, being voted May 15. 


to contain matters tending to breach of privilege) wherein he 
aledged, © that in the year 1678, he had diſcovered a hor- 


Johnſon proteſted, as being a- 
gainſt law, and the 132d canon, 
not being done by the biſhop of 
London, his own dioceſan ; but 
they refuſed his proteſtation. 
That he appealed to the king 
in Chancery, but they refuſed to 
admit his appeal, Re 
And immediately they pro- 


ceeded to execute the ſaid ſen- 
tence, and to degrade him, by 


putting on a ſquare cap, and, 
then taking it off again ; then 
they pulled off his gown, then 
tis girdle; which he demanded 
as his own proper goods bought 


with his own money, which they 


promiſed him to ſend, but they 
coſt him twenty ſbillings to have 
them again. After all, they put 
a bible into his hand, which he 
would not 


tence, and execution of it, in 
three hours ſpace, on Saturday 


the zcth of November, having 


_— 


That Mr. Johnſon's wife had 


part with, but they 
took it from him by force. All 
this was done, the libel, ſen- 
Sam. Johnſon, p 15. 


proceeded ſummarily asthey did. 
That on Monday the 22d of 


November, the judgment in the 


king's-bench was executed with 
rigour and cruelty, the Whip- 
Ping, being with a whip of nice 


cords, ſhewed to the committee, 


and Mr. Rouſe the under-ſheriff, 
tore off his caſſock upon the pil- 
lory, and put a frieze coat upon 


alſo an information exhibited a- 
painſt her in the king's-bench, 
for the like matter as that againſt 
her huſband. LY 

(y) Mr. Johoſon could never 


obtain any church preferment. 


The king gave him three hun- 


dred pounds a year, out of the 


poſt-office, for his and his ſon's 


life; beſides one thouſand pounds 
in money, and likew'ſe beſtowed _ 


a place of one hundred pounds a 
year on his ſon. Mem. of Mr. 


Q4 
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rid popiſh conſpiracy for the deſtruction. of the late king 
Charles II. his preſent majeſty, then prince of Orange, 


and the proteſtant religion, within theſe kingdoms ; and 
proved it ſo fully, that ſeveral parliaments and courts of 
juſtice, before whom he gave his teſtimony, declared their 


belief of it by public votes; and the condemnation of {e. 


veral of the conſpirators, accuſed not only by him, but 
by ſeveral other witneſſes. That the houſe of lords being 
ſenſible of the great ſervice of Oates, gave him their 


thanks in a moſt public manner, and addreſſed king 


Charles II. to grant his royal protection to the ſaid Oats, 


and give him a ſubſiſtence, till the parliament conſidered 


of a reward ſuitable to his great and public ſervice to the 


king and kingdom. That the ſaid Oates diſcovered the 
traiterous conſpiracy, which Coleman held at La Chaiſe; 


confeſſor to the French king, which gave both houſes of 


parliament full ſatisfaction of the popiſh plot; and other 
letters were produced by a perſon of quality, by which the 


government was ſatisfied of the under-hand dealing of x 
great miniſter of ſtate at that time, in order to procure a 


* ſum of money to put off the parliament, all which did 
ſtill juſtify the ſaid Oates, and did verify the truth of his 


diſcoveries. That the -dike of York having a great in- 
fluence upon king Charles II. as alſo ſeveral other of the 
popiſh party, did prevail upon him to ſuffer the aid 


- Oates to be indifted of perjury, in two ſeveral indiCt- 


ments ſix or ſeven years after he had given his teſtimony 


concerning the popiſh plot, and brought the ſame to a 


trial in 1685, in the reign of king James II. with an ad- 
dition of ſome other witneſſes, but all papiſts, and brought 
up at St. Omer's, excepting one, who had likewiſe bis 


education at St. Omer's, but was turned proteſtant, a he 


pretended, and was made a miniſter by the biſhop of St. 


Aſaph. That the lord chief juſtice Jefferies's brow- beat- 
* ing Oates's witneſſes, as ſevera} peers could teſtify, and 
_ appearing ſo much Oites's enemy, the king's council per- 
verting the teſtimony, and no council daring to appear 
for Oates, he was found guilty of perjury. That the 


aforeſaid indid ments he had removed into the lords houſe 
by writs of error; and if their lordſhips would be pleaſed 


to examine into the merits of the cauſe, he would pro- 
duce three witneſſes, yet alive, that would juſtify his be- 
ing in town at the time, that St. Omer's witneſſes ſwore 
him out of town: that he could produce Mr. Jennifon, 
ho would prove, that Ireland was in town in August 


« 1678 1 
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41678; which contradicted the Staffordſhire witneſſes. 
« That the papiſts themſelves having juſtified Oates's teſti- 


« liberties, and religion, and executing 'thoſe things in the 
« reign of the late king, which he did diſcover them to be 
« contriving in the reign of king Charles Il. which was the 
« ſubſtance of his teſtimony ; he hoped the reputation of St. 
« Omer's witneſſes, who were bribed with places and offi- 


« offered to the conſideration of the lords and commons.” 

The lords, after hearing the opinion of all the judges, 
and the council at the bar, did at laſt order, that the judg- 
ments given againſt him ſhould be reverſed ; and accordingiy 
z bill of reverſal which had paſſed the commons, was read 
wice in the houſe of lords, who with ſome amendments 
inſerted a proviſo, ** That until the matters for which Titus 
« Oates was committed for perjury, were heard and deter- 
« mined in parliament; the faid Oates ſhould not be re- 


againſt by thirteen lords; becauſe (as they ſaid) the other 


this proviſo enacted him to be incapable of being a wit- 


no; which occaſioned a memorable conference between 


tome to a dangerous height, if they had not been allayed by 


lowed him a penſion of three pounds a week. 


and conſequently a ſtop put to all proceedings (2). 


2) The ſubſtance of the evi- to prove tha- earl to have been 
cence offered to ihe coma.ittce murdercd, with the reaſons why 


part of the bill reverſed the judgments againſt Oates, whilſt 


the adjournment of the parliament. And all that Oates was 

able to obtain in this ſeſſion, was his diſcharge from confine- 

ment, and an addreſs from the lords, at the deſire of the 
commons, requeſting the king to grant him his pardon. 8 _ 
The king complied with their requeit, and moreover, al- Aug. 20. 


« mony by their open and avowed violation of our Jaws, 


« ces in the army, and ſums of money, ſhould not prevail 
« with the houſe of lords from ſetting aſide the judgments 
brought before their lordſhips. All which was humbly 


« ceived in any court or Cauſe whatſoever to be a witneſs.” _ 
A proviſo, liable to ſo many exceptions, was proteſted 


neſs, which is more infamy than being a ſlave. The bill 
being ſent down to the commons, they difagreed to the pro- 


the two houſes, and that begot ſuch heats, as were like to Jo'y 0 


In the beginning of the ſeſſion, a cloſe committee had C mmit. 
been appointed by the lords to examine and take informati- tee to in 
ons concerning the death of the late earl of Eſſex, which had quite into 
deen attended with many ſuſpicious circumſtances ; and this the death 
committee was revived in the next ſeſſion, but before the re- of the 
port was made to the houſe the purliament was diſſolved, carl of 


flex. 
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1689. 


Report of 


the com- 
mittee in 


relation to 
the ſtate 


priſoners. 


May 23. 


the inquiry was not reſumed in 
the next parliament in 1690, is 


LES I-19 10N-Y 

The committee appointed in relation to the ate pri. 
ners having examined their caſes, made a report of vn 
they had diſcovered. After inſpecting the accounts of Gun. 
ham and Burton, (who had been the wicked ſolicitor, g 
the illegal proſecutions, and had been confined ſome tin, 
before) it appeared, © that the ſaid Graham and B 
“ from the year 1679 to the year 1688, had received rex 


related by Laurence Braddon, in 


his book againſt Burnet, p. 186, 


&c: where he ſays, ** I believe, 


„ that no proſecution of an 


« murder, in the Britiſh annals 


recorded, ever met with ſuch 


© oppoſition, as the proſecution 
of this murder 


id. And, 
t& firſt, from all the jacobite in- 


< tereſt, as well proteſtant as 
papiſt. And how great that 


i intereſt ever {ſince the revolu- 
tion hath beer, the many 


_ © treaſonable conſpiracies and 


open rebellions have ſuffici- 
d ently proved. Secondly, king 


66 . II. being father to the 


5 late queen Mary and queen 
« Anne, it is natural to ſuppoſe, 


«« that neither of thoſe two 


father ſtigmatized with that 


«© moſt infamous character of 


©. being a murderer, and in more 
_ «« inſtances than one. And whe- 
ther king William, out of re- 


« ſpeQ to his queen, might any 
% ways hinder the fixing ſuch an 


* infamy upon his queen's fa- 


« ther, I cannot tell. But this 


I ſenſibly felt to be true, viz. 


that queen Anne upon her 
„ firſt coming to the crown, 


e becauſe, as her majeſty then 
4 ſaid, I had thrown blood in 
her father's face. Thirdly, the 
« counteſs dowager of Eſſex, by 


« ftrack me out of the civil liſt, 


I; 


*© mittees in 1689, not to pu. 


and ſeveral other lords, that 


« king William, or with ary 
other perſons whatſoever, was 
ucens would have had their 


„counteſs from engaging in 
this proſecution ; but that pre- 
late did otherwiſe endeayour 


; « forty. 


** the influence of biſhop Ju. 
net, did deſire the lords com. 


„ ceed any farther in that ingu- 
« Ty; for the counteſs, by the 
« biſhop did then endeavour 1 
«« perſuade the lords committee, 


* my lord of Eſſex murdered 
„ himſelf. Fourthly, there wa 
* a certain great man charged, 
« as ordering this murder, who 


* had been the main inſtrument | 


in the hand of providence, f 
bringing about the revolution; 
« and by this very gentleman' 
* counſels king William wu, 
for ſome years, very much in- 
„ Juenced. What intereſt there- 
« fore that great man had vith 


applied to hinder the proſecu- 
“ ;jon of this murder. And, 
* laſtly, the late biſhop Burnet 
«© himſelf was not only the pric- 
„ cipal cauſe of hindering the 


« to blaſt the credit of this in- 
% quiry, by ſometimes repre- 

Poe me (as in his late bil. 
« tory) as an enthuſi aſtical mar, 


„ and therefore no regard was 


« to be had to what I ſaid or did 
« jn relation to that inquiry. At 
other times that biſhop did ie. 
«« preſent me as a man of ave!) 
« ſtrong imagination, (a ſoſt 


« character 
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forty-eight thouſand pounds out of the exchequer, which 1689. 


; they alledged to have paid to witneſles, jurors 


character for a madman) from 

whence I was eafily inclined 
„to take up a belief of things 
6 ſuch evidence, as was 
« not ſufficient to prove the 
„things to be; but I was ſo 
« poſſeſſed of imaginary beings, 
« there was no convincing me 
« by any arguments of their non- 
« exiſtence.” The ſame gen- 
leman likewiſe relates the fol- 


vnn ſuppoſed to be one of the 
rrincipal occaſions of haſtenin 
the poiſoning of king Charles 11, 


Some ſhort time before the death 


of that king, there was a pam- 


phlet written and printed in Hol- 


land, inticled, © An enquiry into 
(a detection of the barbarous 
murder of the late earl of Eſ- 
ex; and many hundreds of 
theſe were brought to England. 
ln this pamphlet there were many 
arguments gas to prove the 


murder; and the author humbly 


deſought his majeſty, that be 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to 
give his royal aſſurance of a 
pardon to him, who ſhould prove 
that murder; and that then the 
duke of York ſhould be proved 
to have been the principal au- 
thor and rewarder thereof. Se- 
veral hundred of thoſe books 
were, one night, about twenty 
days before kin 
ceath, diſperſed 


laid at the doors of privy coun- 


ſellors and of other noblemen, 


and juſtices of the peace. One 
of theſe books was conveyed to 
the king, who read the ſame, 


| and then ſent for the lord Alling- 


ton, then conſtable of the tower; 


way remarkable ſtory of what 


Charles II's 
y ſome gen- 
emen, and for the moſt part 


„ council, 


and charged his lordſhip to read 
and conſider the ſame, and in a 
ſhort time to return the book, 


and to ꝑive his majeſty his opi- 


nion of it; and allo what his 
aces thought as to the man- 


ner of the earl of Eſſex's death. 


Lord Allington ſent this book to 
Sir Thomas Rowe, but charged 
him to return it the next day, 
becaule his lordſhip intended then 
to reſtore it to his majeſty. Sir 
Thomas read and returned the 
book accordingly, and ſhortly 
after waited again upon lord Al- 


| ngton, who then informed Sir 
Thomas, that he had been again 
with the king, and returned the 


book; and that his majeſty aſk- 


ed his lordſhip, whether he had 


reed and conſidered it; which 
bis lordſhip having aſſured his 
majeſty he had done, the king 


commanded him to give his judg- 


ment as to the earl of Eſſex's 


death. But his lordſhip defiring 


his majeſty to excuſe him from 
giving any judgment in that 
point, the king ſaid to him, L 


* command you to deal very 


© plainly and ſincerely with me 
in relation thereanto.” © Sir,“ 


replied lord Allington, if your 


* majeſty commands me to deal 
therein ſincerely with your ma- 


« jeſty, I muſt then ſay, that 


* am of opinion, that unfortu- 
* nate lord had very foul play.“ 


* Then, if I live, ſaid the king, 
« will make a very ſtrict in- 
«« quiry into that matter; and] 
© command you to come to me 

„ wo morrow.'* As ſoon as lord 

_ Allington withdrew, the duke 


of York came in whilſt the king 


had the book in his hand; aud, 
| os 
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* council, and themſelves, and other perſons concerned 
te their proſecutions of indictments, informations, and triad 
« of perſons in capital and other pretended criminal eauſa, 
* and quo warranto's againſt corporations, and other pr. 

ceedings in the name, and on behalf of the late king f) 


4 


as the king next day informed 


his lordſhip, the duke aſked his 


majeſty, who had brought him 
that villainous lying pamphlet, 
Zut the king then ſaid, that he 
did not believe it to be a lying 
pamphlet, and he was reſolved 


to make ſtrict inquiry into the 


carl of Eſſex's death; and that 


his highneſs ſhould go abroad be- 
ſore that inquiſition was made. 


The duke replied, that © he had 


« abovementioned, 


already travelled too much.” 


The ſubſtance of what is 


% Braddon, relating to what 


e paſſed between king Charles 
II. and lord Allington, I had 


« from Sir Thomas Rowe, ſoon 


« aftertherevolution. And ſome 
„ few days after that diſcourſe 
between the king and the 
« duke, the king and the lord 
« Allington were ſeized with 


« ſuch illneſs, as was generally 


thought to be the effects of 
10 poiſon ; and the lord Alling 0 
ton died about three days be- 

fore the king, and his ma- 
« jeſty died the 6th day of Fe- 


« bruary 1684-5. And ſo by 
« that king's being forced to 
« travel too ſoon into the other 


world, king James delayed his 


« own travels in this, until the 


_ «© juſtdeſertion of his own troops, 
forced him to become a fugi- 


„tive and a penſioner to that 
« great monarch, whoſe arbi- 
« trary government he liked 


„ much better, than to be cir- 
| & cumſcribed by thoſe good 


ſays Mr. very day t 


that came out of the houſe where 


ities 

bes 

1 . pe 
% laws, which hindered hin j 
« from ruining both our chuck WM ..__ 
« and fate.” Braddon, p. 18h, _ 
&c. ; A no Net 
Burnet ſays, this Braddon wy de ar 
an honeſt but enthuſiaſtical ny, guniſh 
He had, it ſeems, pickt uy , n the 
great variety of circumſlance,, Wl death, 
which he thought ſo COnvinciey, priſon 


that he believed himſelf bound 
to proſecute the matter; eſpec. 
ally the evidence of a boy an 
girl, both at about ten or twelve 
years of "ge, who reported, the 

1e deed was done, that 
they heard great crying in the 
earl's lodgings, and ſaw a bloody 
razor flung out at the windoy, 
which was taken up by a woman 


he was lodged. Braddon talked 


of theſe things ſo publicly, chat A 
he was tried for ſpreading fall: 
news to alienate people's hearts wo 
from the king, and was fined Wi put 
two thouſand pounds. Burnet, J. ca 
5 „ un 
(a) That, for inſtance, in pio- car 
ſecuting for pretended conſtruc- 
tive treaſons, the lord Ruſſe], ah 
Algernon Sidney, 7 Sir Tho- 5 
mas Armſtrong, the Jords Brar- T 
don and Delamere, John Ham. a 
den, eſq; alderman Corniſh, ard "a 
divers others; and in their pre- (a 
ſenting upon information, for ſup- a 
poſed miſdemeanors and crimes le 
not capital, Sir Samuel Barna” A 
ſton, Sir Patience Ward, Si 1 
Thomas Pilkington, S!ingſly be- 5 
thel, Sir William Williams, Mir. f 


Samuel Johnſon, Oates, and many 
Ser eulen, 


OF ENGLAND. 
Then they proceeded to the caſe of Sir Robert Wright, 1689. 


hte lord chief juſtice, and found him concerned in all the 
evelties done in the weſt, after Monmouth's invaſion ; 
ane of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners ; guilty of great enor- 
nities in the affair of Magdalen college, and one of the 
wdges that gave judgment in the caſe of Hales, that the king 
night legally diſpenſe with the ſtatutes of the kingdom. 

The caſe of the late lord Jefferies was alſo reported, whoſe 
crimes were ſo well known to all the world, that there was 
no need of other evidence. He had been inſtrumental in all 
the arbitrary proceedings of the Jate reign, but eſcaped the 
puniſhment which he might have juſtly expected, by dying 
in the tower on the 18th of April. He is ſaid to haſten his Death of 
teath, by drinking ſpiritupus liquors. Whilſt he continued lord Jef- 


rriſfoner there, he was viſited by Dr. John Scott, the cele- 
bated author of the Chriſtian Life; and being urged by him 


to improve his preſent ſituation by a ſerious review of his 
paſt life, he expreſſed great concern upon the occaſion ; but 
with regard to one part of his conduct, which had expoſed 
dim to moſt cenſure, his behaviour in the weſt after the de- 
feat of the duke of Monmouth, he declared, that how cruel 
ſvever his proceedings might be thought, they had by no 
means come up to the ſeverity, which king James expedted 
from him, his majeſty being extremely diſpleaſed with him 


on that account (b). 
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feries. 


As the illegal proceedings of the late reign and their au- The miſ- 
thors were inquired into, ſo the miſcarriages of the preſent carriages 
were alſo diſcuſſed. The lords, after addreſſing the king to in Ireland 
put the Ile of Wight, Jerſey, Guernſey, Scilly, Dover- enqduired 
caftle, and other places into a poſture of defence, and to diſ- 
am papiſts, impowered a committee to look into the miſ- 
carriages in Ireland, and to ſend for perſons and papers for June 15. 


others, they charged their ac- 
counts with exorbitant expences. 


That there were ſeveral witneſſes 


concurring with theſe accounts 
to make it manifeſt, that the 


ſaid Graham and Burton were in- 


ſtrumental in moſt or all the il- 
legal proſecutions for the takin 

away the lives and eftates of 
thoſe, that had ſuffered the loſs 
of either, within eight years laſt 


paſt: and that they had, by their 
malicious indictments, informa- 


no. 
. 
[. 386 


tions, and proſecutions of quo 


warranto's, openly endeavoured _ 


the ſubverſion of the proteſtant 


religion, and the government of 


the realm, and waſted many 


thouſand pounds of the public 
revenue thereof in their undue 


proſecutions and ſollicitations. 


(b) This account Sir Joſeph 


Jekyll, late maſter of the rolls, 


had from the mouth of Dr, Scott 
himſelf. | = 
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their information. The committee having acquainted th 


houſe, that they could not come to a full diſcovery of t 
miſcarriages in [reland, without a ſight of the minut 
of the committee for Iriſh affairs, to the firſt of May i, 


the lords ordered an addreſs to the king, and the ſaid nj, 


nute-book might be communicated to the committee, 

king's anſwer to this addreſs was, I will conſider of | 
which obſtrufled the proceedings of the committee near 1 
whole month (c). Eut upon the commons voting, « thy 
e thoſe perſons, who had been the occaſion of delaying the 
* ſending relief to Ireland, and had adviſed his mak 
© defer the giving leave for ſome members of the houſe ct 
<< peers to inſpect the minute book of the committee for 
« Iriſh affairs, were enemies to the king and kingdom,” be 
acquainted the lords and commons, that he gave leave, tha 
a committee of the upper-houſe might inſpect the book, xc. 
cording to their deſire. However, this book not being ſui. 


cient to diſcover the miſcarriages in Ireland, the lords ad. 


dreſſed the king, that he would pleaſe to direct, that the 
«© witnefles in relation to Ireland, fince his taking the admi- 
« niſtration of the government upon' him, to the time when 


| © the council-books began, might be communicated to the 


„ committee of their houſe.” To this the king anſwered, 


© that there were no minutes of the Iriſh affairs in the time 


mentioned by their lordſhips.” 


After this the commons, in a committee of the whole 
houſe, having confidered the ſtate of the nation, came at 


laſt to this reſolution, that an addreſs be preſented to his ma- 
jeſty upon theſe heads: firſt, that there had been delays in 


the ſuccour of Ireland. Secondly, that there were not (uf- 
ficient preparations to tranſport the forces to Ireland, And, 


| thirdly, that ſeveral ſhips had been taken for want of guards 


and convoys to preſerve them. As the delays of ſending te- 
lief to Ireland were imputed to the marquis of Halifax, the 
| queſtion was put at the ſame time, whether it ſhould be te- 


preſented to his majeſty, that it was inconvenient to his af 


fairs, that the marquis of Halifax was in his majeſty's coun- 
eil? which however was carried in the negative, ſeventy-ſ 


for an addreſs, and ninety againſt it. 


(e) This pu:ting off the in- that the preſent courtiers were 


: ſpection of the mit ute books, no better friends to the nation, 


gave « handle to the enemies of than others had been. This way 


the government, to inſfinuate it ſeems, the firſt anſwer of king 


that matters were not much William that was not agreeable 
mended by the revolution, and to both houſes, = 
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A few weeks before Mr. John Howe, vice-chamberlain 1689. 
to the queen, moved for an addreſs to the king, to remove (LV 
om his preſence and councils ſuch as had been impeached — ogg 4. 
by parliament, and had betrayed the liberties of the nation. ,,.c_ a- 
Though nobody was named, yet it was eaſy to perceive, gainſt Car- 
that the perſons, againſt whom this addreſs was to be le- marthen 
relled, were the marquis of Carmarthen and Halifax; the and Hali- 
ert of which had been formerly impeached of high-treaſon, fax. 
and to the other was chiefly imputed the preſent ill-conduR_ 
of affairs. The matter was debated with great warmth ; 
and becauſe the contrary party were not prepared to oppole 
this unexpected motion, it would certainly have been carried 
in the affirmative, if thoſe, who were zealous for it at firſt, 
had not cooled on the ſudden, Monſieur Dyckvelt diſcourſ- 
ing with Mr. Howe about this motion, the latter juſtified 
himſelf by alledging, that he did not think it to be of any 
ill conſequence to his majeſty : and beſides, that a place, 

« at court ſhould never ſilence him, when the good of his 
« country required him to ſpeak.” And the next day he 
renewed the motion, and was ſtrongly ſupported in it ; but 
the oppoſite ſide requiring the perſons to be named, and no- 
body offering to do it, the motion came to nothing. Mr. 
Howe, it ſeems, had miſſed of ſome advantages that he had 
propoſed to himſelf, upon which he went into the higheſt 
oppoſition that was made in the parliament to the court all 
this reign, not without indecent reflections on the king, and 
a moſt virulent attacking of all his miniſters. He was a man 
of ſome wit but of little judgment, and no great ſhare of re- 
lgion, He was member for Cirenceſter (dz. | 

About this time certain treaſonable papers and letters from Letters 
king James, ſome of them written with his own hand, and from king 
directed to divers perſons in London and in the country, James in- 


tercepted. _ 


having been intercepted at Liverpool in Lancaſhire, and ſent Pr. II. C 
to court, his majeſty communicated them to the parliament. ** Tl 
And becauſe, among other enigmatical expreſſions, mention 333. 


(d) There was a report then thouſand pounds, fairly told the 
current concerning Mr. Howe, king the value of it. Mr. Howe 
that a certain builder applied to coming ſoon after with his ſolli- | 
him for his intereſt to obtain a citation, the king aſked, * What 
grant of the waſte ground, on it might be worth?“ He re- 
which now ſtands the ſtreet called plied, * About one thouſand 
' the ſeven dials.” Another had pounds.“ The king ſaid, * Is 
before applied to the lord Port- * that all ? you ſhall have a thou- 
land for the ſame grant, who * ſand pounds without ſo much 
finding it to be worth about ten * trouble.” | . 

NE. | | | Was 
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1689. was made in them of © contraband goods ready to be ſhipret 
off in order to be run into ſuch places, where they mig}: 
| © not be ſeized by cuſtom · houſe officers,” which ſufficient 
- diſcovered the deſign of an invaſion, Mr. Hampden the 10 
ther, who at that time happened to be chairman of the com. 
mittee of the whole houſe, repreſented the imminent dan 
that threatened the kingdom, and what difficulties his mz. 
jeſty lay under to prevent it for want of money, and there. 
fore moved for a farther ſupply. This motion, from 1 
15 privy counſellor, and at a time, when the houſe was goi 
to adjourn, was thought very impolitic, and was ſo far from 
being backed by any member, not even by his own (on, 
that it rather occaſioned ſome ſharp reflections (e). Mr 
| Garroway, though one of the well-affeted, ſaid, . Thu 
they had given money enough for that year: that if thy 


had thought there had been occaſion for more, they woult 


1 have prevented the king's demands: that it was not the 
To «© want of money; but the ill conduct of thoſe, that had the 


management of affairs; that cauſed the difficulties, which 


the government lay under: that the miſcarriages in 1. 
4 fiſting the proteftants of Ireland had been of fo ill conſe- 
_ «© quence, that if they were not ſpeedily remedied, the houſe 
«© would be oblized to take notice of them.” However, the 
| houſe having taken the intercepted letters into conſideration, 
reſolved to addreſs the king to deſire him to ſecure all papifs 
of note, and to diſarm and take away their horſes from th: 
reſt; and as a conſequence of this affair, a bill was brought 
in © for attainting ſeveral perſons in rebellion againſt thei 
majeſties; but however it was not finiſhed this ſeſſion (f). 


Several Alrticles of high treaſon were alſo drawn up by the com · 


erſons mons againſt Sir Adam Blair, captain Henry Vaughan, cap- 
impe ach- tain Frederic Mole, and John Eliot and Robert Grey, doe. 
cd for diſ- tors in phyſie, for diſperſing the declaration of king James, 


perhing _ l 
king 3 5335 | 
James's (e) Mr, Hampden, among the 
Jecla:ati. dangers to which the na. ion was 
on, Expoſed, having named that of 


falling into the bands of the 
French ard Iriſh, Mr. $S —— 
moved to add the Dutch. And 
this ſhows how early the Dutch 
fell under the diſpleaſure of thole 
who were no well-wiſhers to the 
rovolution. Oldmixon. 
(f) The lords inſiſted upon 
bearing the depoſitwns of the 


witneſſes from their own mouth, 


and not thinking there was fvf- 
ficient evidence againſt the fo. 
lowing perſons, agreed to leave 


them out of the bill; namely, 


Thomas lord Howard, the eat 


of Dover, the lord Hunſden, vir 
Roger Strickland, Sir Edward 
Herbert, colonel Hugh Sou- 


therland, and Sir William Jen- 
niogs. But the prorogation put 
a ſtop to this bill. 5 


which 


— © 0 — ee — 
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which he publiſhed in Ireland, directed © to all his loving 1689. 
ſubjects in the kingdom of England.” Theſe articles being. 
ſent up to the lords and read to the perſons accuſed, they Boyer. 
delired a copy of their impeachments, aud time and council May 8. 
o make their defence; which being granted, they delivered June 26. 
their anſwers, within a few days, pleading their innocence, 
1nd ſubmitting themfelves for their trial to their lordſhips 
judgments. The copies of all which being ſent to the com- 
mons, no farther progreſs was made in this affair during the 
ſeſhon. _ 5 55 N | 
Before the adjournment a bill was brought into the houſe A bill for 
of lords, © for the enjoining the wearing the woollen ma- wearing 
nufacture of this kingdom at certain times of the year.” the wool- 
Upon which the fi]k- weavers of London and Canterbury len manu- 
preſented a petition to their lordſhips in a tumultuous man- faQture re- 
ner, praying to be heard before the ſaid bill ſhould be paſſed Je&ted by 
into a law. Whereupon the houſe ordered their ſpeaker to 5. 1 
tell the petitioners, I hat the lords did not then think fit 8. 1 
« to give an anſwer, becauſe they obſerved there was an un- EW 
« uſual manner of application, and, that the bailiffs, war- 
« dens, and aſſiſtants of the company ſhould have directed 
their members better: that the lords did firſt require, that 
« thoſe crouds ſhould go home; and when that was done, 
neither they nor other people of this nation needed to 
doubt but that their lordſhips would do juſtice, and hear 
« the objections of parties concerned in this or any other 
« bill, that ſhould come before them.“ Upon this, due 
| care being taken to prevent the return of ſuch unruly multi- 
tudes, who were ſuppoſed to be ſet on by the enemies of the 
government, the weavers remained quiet in their houſes; and 
the bill was utianimouſly rejected by the lords. . 
The moſt material acts paſſed this ſeſſion, beſides thoſe al - 
ready mentioned, were theſe: VVV 
An act to veſt in the two univerſities the preſentations be- july 25. 
longing to papiſts. The univerſity of Oxford is to preſent 
to all popiſh livings in the ſouthern counties (f); and the 
univerſity of Cambridge to thoſe in the northern, And if 
any truſtee, mortgagee, or grantee of ſuch advowſon preſent, 


f) Namely, Oxfordſhire, Kent, ſetſhire, Herefordſhire, North- 

Eſſex, MrQdleſex, Suſſex, Surry, amptonſhiie, Pembrokeſhire, 
H:mpſhire, Berkſhire, Bucking- Carmarthenſhire, Brecnockſhire, 
tamſhire, Glocefterſhre, Wor- Monmouthſhire, Cardiganſhire, 
celterſhire, Staffordſhire, War- Montgomeryſhire. The reſt of 
vickſhire, Wiltſhire, Somerſet- England and Wales belongs to 

lire, Devonſhire, Cornwal, Dor- Cambridye... 5 


„„ without 


July 25. 


council whereof had power to hear and determine by their 
diſcretion, all matters belonging to the court. This bad 


_ preſident who kept his court at Ludlow, reduce it to fuch 
order, as to ceaſe to be a grievance, and therefore it vu 


Aug. 20. 


Aug. 20. 


of metals, improving them and their ores, and extradting 


allowed; on condition that all the gold and ſilver thus ex- 
tracted, be brought to the mint at the Tower, to be converted 
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without notice to the reſpective univerſity, he forfeits fe 
hundred pounds to the univerſity. No popiſh benefice i; +, 
be granted to any perſon having another; and ſuch benef@ 
to be void by abſence of ſixty days in one year. 

Acts for erecting courts of conſcience in Briſtol, Chu. 
ceſter, and Newcaſtle, which have been much to the here. 
fit and eaſe of the inhabitants. „ 
An act for aboliſhing the court of the marches of Wale, 
which had been continued by Henry VIII the prefident and 


proved an intolerable burden to Wales and the borders at al 


times, and a means to introduce an arbitrary power, eſpeci. 


ally in the late reigns, when a new-convert family were at 
the head of it; nor could the earl of Macclesfield, the la 


diſſolved, 

An act for the relief of the proteſtant Iriſh clergy. By 
which act thoſe clergymen that had been forced from their 
country, and had benefices there, were enabled to hold any 
benefice in England, without forfeiting their promotions in 


Ireland, but were obliged to reſign their eccleſiaſtical prefer- | 
ments in England, when reſtored to thoſe they had been 
forced to relinquiſh. 


An act to repeal the ſtatute of Henry IV. againſt mult 
plying gold and filver. By this act the melting and refining 


gold and ſilver from thence (which had been forbidden) ar 


into money. At which place the extractors are to r-ceive 


the full value of their gold or filver, according to the finc- 


neſs thereof. 


One of the laſt acts of this ſeſſion was that for raiſing the 
fix hundred thouſand pounds for the Dutch. Though ge- 


ral lords had ſecurities appropriated out of the duties ap- 


poinied for the payment of this ſum, for arrears due to them 


zs ſervants to king Charles II. and though by this bill tee 
arrears were limited to fixty thouſand pounds, which was 
far ſhort of their demand, they however obſtructed not ite 
paſſing of the bill; and therefore upon a repreſentation 0 
their caſe and conduct in an addreſs to the king by the per, 
he was pleaſed to ſay, I am ſenſible of their behaviour 40. 


„ wards me on this occaſion, and will not forget k. 


\\ hen 
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sten the king came to give the royal aflent to this bill, the 1689. 
eaker made the following ſpeech. = — 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 


HE commons in this preſent parliament aſſembled, M. ſpeak- 
F taking into conſideration the great aſſiſtance that was er's ipeech 
« given by the ſtates of the United Provinces to your ma- at tbe paſ- 
« jeſty, in your glorious deſign of reſtoring theſe kingdoms ſing of the 
6 to their ancient rights and liberties, and how for that end bill. 
i they entruſted their army and fleet to your majeſty's diſ- 


. polal, at a time when they had war declared, and an in- 


„ yzfhon threatned by the French king, merely to divert 
« them: they do here humbly preſent your majeſty with 


1 bill, appointing certain duties of exciſe and cuſtoms, 


« for the raiſing ſix hundred thouſand pounds, which they 

s defire may be applied by your majeſty, for the ſatisfaction 

of the charges which have been expended by the ſtates in 

this expedition. : | . 
« Tt is little more than an age ſince the illuſtrious prince 

« of Orange, your majeſty's great grand father, whoſe 

„name will ever be famous for his love to his country, did, 

& by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, redeem thoſe provinces 

from the like oppteſſions; which ſhews how inſeparable 

« the intereſt of theſe two nations are. And fince it was 

* the policy of thoſe that laboured our deſtruction to divide 

„us, it ought to be the endeavour of all true lovers of their 

country, to keep us firmly united in order to our preſer- 

„vation. FFF , „„ 

« The commons have likewiſe conſidered of the great ar- 

" rears, that were left due by king Charles the ſecond to 

* his ſervants, and have therefore made a proviſton of ſixty 

„ thouſand pounds for them, which they humbly deſire 

* your majeſty would pleaſe to diſtribute among them, in 

* ſuch proportions as your majeſty in your princely wiſdom 

ſhall think m ſt fit. 5 „ 1 | 

„And having proceeded thus far in the weighty affairs 

depending before them, they now become humble ſuitors 

to your majeſty for a receſs, that thereby they may have 

" the opportunity of repairing into their ſeveral counties, 

and promoting your majeſty's ſervice; and what remains 

at preſent for want of time to diſpatch, they doubt not 

* but that they ſhall be able to perfect it at their next meet- 

2 ing, and, as they hope, to the entire ſatizfaction of your 

© Majeſty, and your whole kingdom.“ . Th . 


R 2 
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1689. That part of the ſpeech which mentions the apf Wl #* 
given by the Engliſh to the United Provinces when ad wa. 
Remark oppreſſion, highly pleaſed thoſe, who in their hearts N x 
on this friends to the Dutch; and it is ſaid by ſeveral hiſtorians wet 
Ipecch. be a very artful. reminding them of their former ob; 1 de 
| | | ations 
to the Engliſh. The diſaffected had already infuſed int, if 
weak minds a notion of the Dutch, that being our enemie; off 
in point of commerce, we ought to be as jealous of them 4; and 
of the French; a maxim that has all along been «ſpouſe; Wi * 
; and propagated by the enemies to the revolution. = pal 
The par- Aﬀter paſſing theſe and ſome other bills (h), the two hou% oy 
liament adjourned to the 20th of September, and afterwards to the as 
adjourns. 19th of October. e 9 
Aug. 20. e | 27 | 50 
* 48 (b) Some other ads paſſed this prince George of Denna k. +. il 
1 ſeſſions were, daerie count Schomberg, Her ex 
1. For the better preventirg de Natiau, Anne Alley, 2rd | 
the exportation of wool, &c. others. ma 
2. An act concerning tanned 4. For regulating the lt 10 
leather. . works at Droitwich ; and other : 
3. Naturalization- ads for private ads. 
lin 
- wh 
: no 
CHAP. Ml. 2 
Expedition far the reduction of Ireland. The genera! alla ib 
formed. —Campaign in Flanders, Germany, and Catania 
Death of Innocent XI.— Oaths refuſed by ſome of the ing). 2 
MA comprehenſion projected. — The parliament meets, —Thiv Bf 
proceedings. The king jealous of the whigs, —Conſpiray.—, kþ 
bill concerning conſpirators. —The king in ſuſpence about paſn; 5 
it, re/olves to go into Ireland, and diſſolves the parlian". ia 
The princeſs's revenue ſettled — Ludlow comes into England. = 
Aﬀeairs of Scotland. —Electians in favour of the tories Ti 0 
nei parliament meets, — Abjuraticn cath moved and dropped 1 
The ling's proceedings in Ireland. Batt e of the Boyne, Ui. (| 
| Schomberg's death and charatter.—King James retire ! | 
France.—T he queen's adminiſtration. The French nabe 
ſea,—The lord Torrington tried and acquitted, 
wy HE affairs of Ireland had been a continual ſudſed il . 
reduction complaint all this ſeſſion; the dangerous condition 4 
_ of Ireland. the proteſtants in that kingdom, and the neceſſity of 2 ſpeed 
| Boyer, relief, had been conſtantly repreſented by the King in 
Story. RET YT | ee EY . ſneechs 
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jpeeciieS, and urged by the commons in their addreſſes. But 
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whatever might be the cauſe, though king James had been ww 


ix months in 'reland, though the diſtreſſes of the proteſtants 


were ſo well known, and the whole nation impatient for 
heir relief, yet no army had yet been ſent thither. Com- 


mions indeed had been iſſucd for raiſing eighteen regiments. 
f foot, and five of dragoons, for the red ction of Ireland; 


1nd the levies had gone on fo ſucceſsfully, that the regiments 


were compleat in leſs than two months. But the like diſ- 
zach was not uſed in providing tranſports, a train of artil- 
ry and proviſions. "Theſe things were managed with great 


1,wneſs and neglect, and eſpecially the proviſions, which 
were not only long in getting ready, but very bad when they 
were got. Mr. Harbord, pay-maſter of the forces intended 
{r lreland, was alſo purveyor ; ſo the fault both as to the 
«pedition and the ſtores, were charged on him. 
Duke Schomberg, to whom the king had given the com- 


mand of the army, was very unealy at the dilatory proceed- 


gs of the managers of both tranſports and proviſions ; and 


o prevent further inconveniencies, laboured with Mr. Har- 


bard to quit one of his employments, who, though unwil- 
lngly, was at laſt prevailed with to reſign the purveyorſhip, 


which was given to Mr. Shales. The duke had propoſed 


not to ſtay for the tranſports, but to march the forces di- 


rectly to Port-Patrick in Scotland, from whence it was but 
1 few hours paſſage into Ireland. Had this been done, it 
would have ſaved two or three months, and by that means 


prevented the rebellion of Dundee, relieved Londonderry, 


and hindered king James from forming fo ſtrong an army, 


ind the French from landing in Ireland. But this deſign 
was oppoſed like the reſt of the meaſures for haſtening the 


relief of that kingdom. At length, upon the news of the 


raiſing of the fiege of Londonderry, the new levies began to 
embark at Cheſter and Liverpool; and general Schomberg, 


having taken his leave of the commons, thanked them for 


the preſent they had made him, and received aſſurances of 


their particular regard of himſelf and army, ſet out for 


Cheſter (i). 


a 


| (i) The commons had given five thouſand a year was ſettled 
him one hundred thouſand upon him and his heirs as a re- 
pounds to be paid out of the ward for his ſervices, and to 


civil liſt, which however theking make him amends for the like 
never paid; but in lieu of it, revenues he had loſt in France 


3 55 2:5, 25 ANG 


On 
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1689, On the 12th of Auguſt he ſailed with about ninety veſ1; 
Gor of all forts, and near ten thouſand men, horſe and foot, and 


Duke arrived the next day at Carrickfergus, where the army pre. 
3 , ſently landed on Bangor fide without oppoſition, The firſ 
ral Bak thing he did was to fend out parties to ſcour the adjacent 
| Jails for country, and get intelligence of the enemy. This done, he 


Iteland. marched his forces to Belfaſt, which the enemy had aban- 
doned, retiring to Carrickfergus ; and where ſeveral perſons 

joined him, who durſt not declare before. The army being 
ſufficiently refreſhed, ſeveral regiments were detached to. 


Carrick- wards Carrickfergus with ſome cannon and mortars ; upon 
. ing whoſe approach the enemy beat a parley; but the genen 


Aug-26. not allowing their demands, the town was ordered to be at- 
Boyer. 
Sto y, 


po 8. 


teries raiſed, and the ſiege carried on in form. This made 
the beſieged n ore eager to capitulate; but duke Schomber 
retuſing to let them march out with the uſual ſigns of bo- 
nour, and they infiting upon it, the attacks were purſued 
with great vigour till the 26th of Auguft, when conſiderable 
breaches being made, and all things ready for a general aſ- 
| fault, the garriſon was contented to accept what conditions 
the beſiegers were pleaſed to grant; which were, to be con- 
_ ducted with their arms, and as much baggage as they could 
Carry on their backs, to the next Iriſh garriſon, which was 
| Newry. 5 | | I OT | 


| | Whilſt the ſiege of C arrickfergus was carried on, the reſt of 


the horſe, foot, and dragoons, which for want of tranſports 
had flaid behind, were embarked at Highlake, and ſafely 


theirs.” The ſpeaker rep ied: 
The ſervices done by his 
grace to the king and ing- 
dom were ſo great, that they 
cou'd never be forgotten: 
that the commons were en- 
tremely ſatisfied that the army 
was committed to his conduct, 
and that, at whatever Gi 
ſtance he ſhould be, they 
would have a particular fe- 
gard of himſe f, and the army 


and Germany. Tuo peers and * 
two commoners were named truſ. * 
tees, for the making purchaſes ** 
in order thereto. But ic was af- ** 
terwards paid out of the poſt- o- 
| tice. When he was introduced 
into the houſe, he ſat down co- © 
vered in a chair, and after a 
ſhort ſpace he roſe up, and, un- 
covered, told them, “ he had 
«« defired that honour, to make ** 
„ his juſt acknowledgments for “ 
their great favours, and to 
take his leave of them, being 
= _ Pain x 3 Nos miſe was fulfilled 
be ſhould freely expoſe his appear. 
life in the king's — and n 


H. C. II. 344. How this pro- 


tacked. On the 22d the trenches were opened, ſome bat- 


under his command.” Pr. ef 


will quick) 


| landed 


ord Meath's, lord Roſcommon's, 
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ynded in Ireland. On the 28th of Auguſt the general re- 1689. 
urned to Belfaſt, and two days after his own French regi- (Sw : 
nen of horſe joined the army; which being muſtered on B ver. 
he laſt day of that month, was found to conſiſt of four re- Story, 
iments of horſe, one of dragoons, and eighteen of foot (Kk). P. 9. 


Tie artillery horſes being moſt of them yet at Cheſter, duke 
Ghomberg ordered the reateſt part af the train to be ſhipped, 
and the fleet to fail with them and all other neceſfaries to 
Caringſorè; while in the mean time he marched the army 
keyond Liſburne, and fo 8 Hillfborou-h, and pitched 
tis camp at Drummore, the place where the northern pro- 
telants of Ireland were not long before routed by Hamilton. 
The day following he continued his march to [ oughbrilane, 
where the Inniſkillin horſe and dragoons joined him, and 
Gcerfully offered themſelves to be an advanced-guard to the 
my. Upon their approach the inifh abandoned Newry, a 
ey ſtrong paſs, having firſt ſet fire to the town; which 
n:ws being brought to the general, he diſpatched a trumpet 
to the duke of Berwick, who commanded there, to acquaint 
bim, * that if they went on to burn in this barbarous man- 
ger, he would not give any quarter.” This meſſage had 
o good an effect, that the Iriſh abandoned Dundalk without 
doing any harm to the town, where duke Schomberg 
marched with his army, and encamped about a mile north 
of it in a low moiſt ground, having the town and the river 
towards the ſouth, and Newry mountains to the eaſt, and to 
the north, hills and bogs intermixed. The bad weather, 


| long and conſtant marches, and ſcarcity of proviſions, made 


his raw men already begin to faint ; but here they met with 
ſome refreſhments, and on the 8th of September were rein- 
lorced by major general Kirke's, Sir John Hanmer's, and 
brigadier Stuart's regiments. The duke at firſt deſizned to 
have continued his progreſs ; but the ſhips with the train of 
artillery, not being come up in time to Carlingford, accord- 
ing to his directions, was a great diſappointment to him; 


%) Namely, horſe: the lord lord Lovelace's, lord Kingſton's, 
D-vonfhire's regiment, the lord duke of Norfolk's, colonel Her- 
Delamere's, colonel Coy's, duke bert's, Sir Edward Deering's, 
Schomberg's : dragoons, colonel Sir Thomas Gower's, colonel 
Levingſton's: foo;, one b.tta- Earle's, a d the three French re- 
lion of blue Dutch guards, Ca giments of la Melionniere, du 
relloon's white Dutch, colonel Cambon, and la Callemote. 
beaumont's, colonel d harton's, Story's continuation of che wars 
lord Drogheda's, lord Liſborne's, in lieland, p. xz. 
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1689. and ſo much the more as he had intelligence by an engi. 
neer, who deſerted the enemy, that general Roſen was then 


at Drogheda with about twenty thouſand men. Roſen hex. 
ing that the Engliſh halied at Dundalk, ſaid, he was furs 
Schomberg wanted ſomething; and therefore ſent part of 


his forces to ſeize on Ardee, a ſmall town between Drag: 
heda and Dundalk. | | 


The Iriſh Duke Schomberg continued in an uncertain poſture til 


make a 
ſhow of 
fighting. 
Story, 
p. 10. 


the 20th of September, when in the morning he had an xc. 
count, that king James having aſſembled all his forces near 


Drogheda, advanced towards him; and that a party of tuo 
thouſand foot, and fifteen hundred horſe were gone beyond 


the mountains to attack the paſs at Newry, and fall into bis 


rear. Upon this he detached a party of horſe againſt then, 
at the ſight of whom they retreated towards Sligo. Huy. 


ever, the day following the enemy appeared in order of battle, 
and a great party of their horſe advanced towaids the in- 
trenchments of the duke's army, Several of the Engliſh 
officers were for engaging the enemy, but the due told 
them, Let them alone; we. will ſee what they wil do; 
and though he ſaw them coming within cannon tho! of his 


camp, yet he ſaid ſtill, that he did not think they deſipned 


to fight. However, one day ſeeing them draw their army 


into two lines, he ſent licutenant-general Douglas to the 


camp, to order all the foot to ſtand to their arms, and the 


| horſe to return to the camp upon a certain ſignal, but ul 
then to go on with their foraging. The ſoldieis, who were 
ſtruggling with diſeaſes and want in their tents, received 
_ theſe orders notwithſtanding with the utmoſt cheert Jicls; 


but in ſome time the Iriſh drew off, and ſo the affair ended 


to the great diſappointment of the army, who hoped no les 
than to defeat the enemy, and by a victory to put an end to 


\ their miſeries. But duke Schomberg juſtly conſidered, that 


the enemy was much ſuperior in horſe ; that his own men 


were undiſciplined, and withal we:kened by hunger and 


A plot in 
the army 
diſcover- 
ied... 
Royer. 


ſickneſs, while the other army enjoyed heaith and plenty; 
and that the loſs of a battle might be attended with the lol 
EMEA TT Conroe TS, 

In a day or two after the Iriſh marched away, there was 
dangerous conſpiracy diſcovered in the Engliſh camp, which 


was carried on by ſome French papiſts, who had inliſted 
| themſelves in the proteſtant regiments of that nation, the 
officers having been obliged to raiſe their companies in lo 


much haſte, that they had no time to examine them very 


ſtrictiy. A captain of one of theſe regiments being informed, 


that 


f 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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that four of his ſoldiers and a drummer, who were Roman 
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catholics, deſigned to go over to the enemy, he cauſed them * 


to be ſecured, and found letters about one of them to mon- 
ſeur d'Avaux, the French ambaſſador. Upon ſtricter ex- 


amination the fellow declared, he had letters from one Du 


pleſſis, who was likewiſe a papiſt, but now ſerved as a pri- 
vate ſoldier in one of the French regiments, though he had 
formerly been a captain of horſe in France, whence he had 
been obliged to fly for murder. Du Pleſſis being ſeized, 


freely conteſſ-d, that he had written to king James, and to 
the French ambaſſador, and acquainted them, that there 


were divers . in the three French regiments, whom he 


promiſed to bring over to the Iriſh camp upon condition he 
might have the command of them, and his pardon in 


France. He and his five accomplices were therefore brought 


to their trial, ſentenced to death by a council of war, and 
accordingly executed ; after which the French colonels made 


ſtrict inquiry what papiſts there were in their regiments, and 


found about two hundred and fifty, who by «order of the 


eneral were ſecured, diſarmed, and ſent over priſoners into 


England, and from thence to Holland, where they were ſet | 


at liberty. 


Though duke Schomberg reinained in TA camp with he Thelaniſ. 
groſs of his army, he did not reſtrain the Inniſkilliners from killiners 
making excurſions. Nor had he reaſon to repent this liber- rout a 
ty, which he allowed them; for on the 27th of September body of 


he received an account, that about a thouſand of them, 


with the loſs of very few of their men. The duke was ſo 
pleaſed with the news, that having ordered all the Inniſkill.n 


horſe and foot in his camp to draw out, he rode all along 


their line with his hat off, and cauſed the Dutch guards, 


Iriſh. 


headed by colonel Lloyd, had routed a body of fi.e thouſand. 
Iriſh, that were marching towards Sligo, of whom they 
killed ſeven hundred, took O Kelly their commander, and 
forty other officers riſoners, beſides a great booty of cattle, 


and the [nniſkillin foot to make three running fires, which i 
were anſwered by the Inniſkillin horſe, and by the cannon 


upon the works ; as alſo from the ſhi bo, that lay at the mouth 
of the river, 


The joy of this ſucceſs was ſometime after much ad Sligo 5 


and marched to Sligo, loſing ſome of their men, and killing 


ſome of the Iriſh | in their haſty retreat. Next day Sarsfield, 


with 


| by the lots of Sligo and James-Town. The Iriſh maiching taken by 
that way in a conſiderable body, commanded by Sarsfield, the Iriſh. 
_ thoſe of James-T own not thinking it tenable, abandoned it, 
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with his detatchment, advanced before Sligo; whereupon 
colonel Ruſſel retired to Balliſhannon, and adviſed the fot 


alſo to quit the place. But notwithſtanding this, St. Sau. 


veur, a reſolute French captain in Melloniere's regiment 
with his own company of French grenadiers, and colonel 
Lloyd with his bold Inniſkilliners ſtaid in the town, and upon 
the approach of Sarsfield retreated to the two forts, Lloyd 
into one, and St. Sauveur into the other. Lloyd not know. 
ing how to ſubſiſt his men, retired that night with ſome loſs; 


but the French captain havmg carried in ſome proviſions, 


and finding ſome ammunition in the fort, reſolved ſtoutly to 


maintain his poſt. The nights were then dark; and he fear. 
ing leſt the enemy might make their approaches to the fort 
undiſcovered, got a great many fir-deals, and dipping the 
end of them in tar, they gave ſuch a light when ſet on fie, 
and hung over the walls, that he diſcovered the enemy ad- 
vancing towards them with an engine called a ſow; but 
having killed the engineer, and two or three more, the ref 


| retreated, and he burnt the engine. Day no ſooner appear- 


ed, than the Iriſh were forced to quit a ſmall field-piece, 


which they had planted in the ſtreet, being galled with ſhot 


from the fort, by St. Sauveur's men, who preſently after ſal- 


lied out, and killed many of the enemy. _ 


But at Jaſt their proviſion being ſpent, and there being 


little or no water in the fort, they ſurrendered it upon honour- 


able terms; and at their marching over the bridge, colonel 
Sarsfield, who would have purchaſed theſe brave ſoldiers at 
any rate, ftood with a purſe of gold, and offered every man, 
who would ſerve king James, horſe and arms, with five gui. 
neas advance; yet they all made anſwer, They would 


never fight for papiſts, except one, who the very next 
day after he had got horſe, arms, and the gold, brought all 
off with him to Dundalk. „„ 5 

Though duke Schomberg had prudently declined fighting 


Vith the [riſh upon unequal terms; a raging ſickneſs, occa- 
ſioned by the unwholſomneſs of the place, wet weather, and 


ill food, daily ſwept away, or at leaſt diſabled a great num 


ber of officers and ſoldiers. Among the reſt died dir Edward 


| Deering, a gallant gentleman, who had contributed more 
than any man in the county of Kent, towards bringing 2. 


bout the revolution; colonel Henry Wharton, a bold and 


active man, ſon to Philip lord Wharton; Sir Thomas Gow- 


cr, and colonel Hungerford, two young gentlemen of d- 
ſtinguiſhed merit. As for the common ſoldiers, there pe- 


| riſhed at Dundalk about two thouſand ; and as many fick 


2 were 


were ſhipped off to be tranſported to Belfaſt, but of them 168g. 

not above eleven hundred came aſhore, the reſt dying at ſeaa. 

In ſhort, ſo great was the mortality, that by the next ſpring | 

above one half of the army, that was tranſported over, was 

loft. Winter approaching, both armies went into quarters, 

and duke Schomberg renewed his inſtances for the comin 

over of the ſeven thouſand auxiliary Danes, who about this 

time arrived in England and Scotland, purſuant to the _ 

concluded with the king of Denmark on the 15th of Auguſt. 
The genera! was cenſured by ſome perſons for not put- Reflec- 

ting things more to hazard. It was ſaid, that he meaſured tion on 

the Iriſh by their numbers, and not by their want of ſenſe this cam- 

or courage; and ſuch complaints were ſent of this to the Paign. 

king, that he wrote twice to him, preſſing him to put ſome- Burnet. 

what to the venture, But duke Schomberg ſaw the enemy 

was well poſted, well provided, and above thrice his num 

ber, and that they had ſeveral good officers among them, If 

he had puſhed matters, and had met with a misfortune, his 

whole army, and conſequently all Ireland, would have been 

loſt; for he could not have made a regular retreat. The ſure 

way was to preſerve his army, and that would fave Ulſter, 

and keep matters intire for another year. And therefore 

though this conduct of his was blamed by ſome, yet better 

zudges thought, that the managing of this campaign, as he | 


did, was one of the greateſt parts of his life. 


King William's arms were not more ſucceſsful at ſea; for gp; 
admiral Torrington, with the confederate Engliſh and Dutch ſea no 
feet under his command, having made a ſhew of landing his ſucceſsful. 
men to ſurprize Cork, thought fit to abandon that enterpriſe Boyer. 
upon à falſe intelligence, that the French were advancing Burnet. 
towards him; and he was ſoon after obliged to put into Tor- 

bay, moſt of the Engliſh ſeamen being diſabled by ſickneſs, 

This misfortune was juſtly charged on thoſe, who had vic- 

tualled the fleet, for it was obſervable, that all this while the 

Dutch continued healthy. Admiral Torrington having 

taken in ſound proviſions and refreſhed his men, put to ſea 

again; but not having an opportunity of engaging the ene- 

my, the ſummer paſſed without any conſiderable aCtion in 

the channel ; only the Engliſh had the misfortune to loſe the 
Dartmouth, a man of war of forty guns, which, after a 

ſtout reſiſtance, was taken by the French. Our trade like- 

| wile ſuffered conſiderably ; for the French not ſetting out a 

fleet any more, ſent out many cruiſers and privateers into our 

ſeas, that England fuſtained great loſſes by them, there not 

being at that time a ſufficient number of frigates to _— 
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and ſecure the merchantmen; ſo that though we ſeemed 


' maſters of the ſea, we were great loſers there. 


The affairs abroad this ſummer, were a little more proc. 
perous. Not only war was proclaimed againſt France by 


the empire, Brandenburgh, ſtates general, and Spain; hut 


moreover an offenſive and defenſive alliance, betwecn the 
emperor and the ſtates general, was concluded the 12th gf 
May at Vienna. As this was the beginning of the grand 


alliance, it will be neceſſary to inſert the ſubſtance of tte 
| Og articles: 


I. and II. N friendſhip, and an alliance offenſe 


and defenſive againſt France. 


III. and V. Neither party to make a peace or truce, with. 
out conſent of the other; and if any treaty be entered into 


by common conſent, all particulars ſhall be communicated 


on both ſides, and nothing concluded by one, without the 
cConſent of the other. 


IV. No peace to be made till the treaties of Weſty halia, 


Oſnaberg, Munſter, and the TWO, ſhall be fully 


cated and reſtored. 


VI. and VII. After the preſent war ſhall be ended, there 


| ſhall remain a perpetual defenſive alliance, between the em- 


and England by the ſtates, and all the "lies of either party 


peror and the ſtates, againſt France; and if France ſhould 
attack either, the other to aſſiſt with all his forces. | 
X. To this treaty ſhall be invited Spain by the emperor, 


_ ſhall allo be admitted, if they (hall think kit t to accede. 5 


The ſeparate articles are : 
In caſe the king of Spain ſhould die without iſſue, the 


4 ſtates general hall afift the emperor with all their forces 


te to take poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy, with all its do- 


«© minions and rights, and to uſe their friendly endeavours 
„ with the electors their allies, that the emperor's eldeſt 


© fon Joſeph, king of Hungary, may be ſpecdily choſen 
* king of the Romans: and if France ſhould by threats or 


arms oppoſe it, they will aſſiſt his imperial majeſty with 


tc their utmoſt force. The crown of England ſhall be like- 


* wiſe invited, to enter into theſe articles. ; 
| Theſe articles were added, becauſe France, notwithſta'd- 


ing the moſt ſolemn renunciation, was openly endeavouring 


to procure the ſucceſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy, for his 
fon the As. and alſo to make hun king of the Ro- 


Malls, 
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mans, which would have been fatal not only to Holland, 
put to all Europe. W, BA8, OE 
To this alliance and the ſeparate articles, king William 
acceded the 9th of December this year. 


The king alſo made a treaty with the ſtates general in Treaty 
Auguſt, by which are confirmed former treaties of peace with the 
2nd commerce (1) ; particularly the defenſive league, con- ftates. 
cluded at London, March 3, 1678; of which the chief ar- Aug. 12. 


ticles are: In caſe either party is attacked, &c, the other 
« upon notice and demand, ſhall endeavour to cauſe hoſtili- 


« ties to ceaſe, and reparation to be made for any injuries 


« received: and in caſe a war ſhall enſue, the ally not at- 
« tacked, ſhall be obliged to declare war two months after 
« the notice and demand, and during the two months ſhall 
« endeavour to mediate an accommodation. If the king of 
« Great-Britain is attacked, the ſtates ſhall aſſiſt him with 
« fix thouſand foot and twenty men of war; if the ſtates 


« are attacked, the king ſhall aſſiſt them with ten thouſand 


« foot, and the ſame number of ſhips of war: the ſuccours 


„ ſhall be ſupplied and maintained, by the party that ſends 


« them. It is left to the choice of the ally in war, whether 


« the other ſhall continue the ſuccours, without dec'aring 


« war alſo.” 


About the ſame time the king entered into an alliance Tres 


with Chriſtian V on, of Denmark; by virtue of which, with 
the Engliſh army in 

ſeven thouſand Danes, ſix thouſand foot and one thouſand 
horſe, * -- „ Z CE 


Notwithſtanding theſe confederacies againſt him, the | king Cam- ” 
of France was not diſcouraged from purſuing his ambitious paign in 
deſigns. However, the campaign in Flanders did not fa- Flanders, 


vour him this year. It was opened with T.iege departing 
from the neutrality they had accepted, and declaring againſt 
France, which was done by delivering to the Dutch a great 


convoy of powder, bombs, and money deſigned for Bonne, 


and brought to Liege by a French officer. But this was 


followed by nothing conſiderable. he French had in 
Flanders an army of about eighty thouſand men, commanded 


by marſhal d'Humieres, whilſt that of the allies, under the 


prince of Waldeck, was not above ſixty thouſand, The . 


(1) The treaty of Breda 1667. cerning the fleets in April, Ard 


The treaty concluded at Weſt- for prohibiting any commerce 


minſter 1674. The marine trea- with France, in Auguſt, this 
ty 1079, The late treaties con- year, fool „ 
prince 


reland were ſuddenly reinforced by maik. 
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prince of Waldeck was a man of great compaſs and try 
judgment; equally able in the cabinet and in the camp. 


But he was generally unſucceſsful, becauſe he was never 


furniſhed in proportion to his ſchemes. The opinion the 


armies had of him as an unfortunate general, made him real. 


The bat- 
tle of 
Walcourt. 
Aug. 15. 


ly ſo; for ſoldiers cannot have much heart, when th 

have no confidence in their leader. In the prince of Wy. 
deck's army were a body of troops, conſiſting of Dutch and 
Engliſh, ſent over by king William to the affiftance of the 
ſtates. The Engliſh were commanded by the earl of Marl. 
borough. The two armies paſſed the ſummer without any 
remarkable action, except the battle of Walcourt, which 


was reckoned a raſh undertaking in d'Humieres. This ac. 


tion happened about the middle of Auguſt, in the following 
manner. The marſhal d'Humieres hearing that a great 
number of Dutch horſe were gone out to forage, made 3 


motion with his whole army in order to ſurprize them, 


The prince of Waldeck had no ſooner notice of it, but he 


gave the foragers a ſignal to return to the camp; but that did 


not prevent their being .vigorouſly charged by the French, 


who killed ſome of them. Their vanguard advancing at- 


| tacked the village of Forge, where eight hundred foot wac 
| Poſted to countenance the foragers, being commanded by 
the Engliſh colonel Hodges, lieutenant colonc! Goes, and 
the major of a regiment of horſe, who for above two hours 
maintained their ground with extraordinary reſolution, but 


had been overpowered by numbers, had not Roo, major- 


general of the cavalry, (who was ſent to bring back the 


lieutenant-generals Webbenum, Marlborough, and d' Hubi) 
come in with their horſe timely to their relief. With that 
' reinforcement they made a retreating fight againſt the main 
force of the enemy, till they came to a riſing ground neat 
Walcourt, where they joined a battalion of Lunenburghers, 


which had been reinforced by another of colonel Hales, The 
French attacked the town with their uſual vigour upon a 


_ firſt onſet, which laſted near an hour and half; during which 
time prince Waldeck ordered lieutenant general Alva to 


march with three regiments to their relief, which were ſup- 


ported by the guards, and two Engliſh regiments headed by 
the earl of Marlborough, while major-general Slaugeburgh 
advanced almoſt at the ſame time with ſome other battalions 
of foot, to the other ſide of the town. By all theſe mo- 
tions, and the ſtout reſiſtance of thoſe in the town, the 
French perceived they had engaged themſelves too far, and 
began to think of a retreat; which they performed in great 


haſte 


1 
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haſte and diſorder, and conſequently with conſiderable loſs, 
leaving behind them ſome cannon and ammunition, and near 
two thouſand officers and ſoldiers killed and wounded, This 


was the allies Computation, who on their fide owned the 


loſs of above three hundred men, amongſt whom were lieu- 


tenant-colonel Grimes of the Engliſh, che major of the dra- 


goons of Zell, and ſome inferior officers. And thus ended 


the campaign in Flanders, without any other memorable ac- 


tion, except that of the Spaniards, who acted in a ſeparate 
body towards Courtray, levelled a great part of the French 
linzs, and raiſed conſiderable contributions on the enemies 
territories. 


The ſucceſs of the allies i in Germany, was much greater. Cam- 
The French, by their fudden invaſion of Germany, were paign in 
maſters of almoſt all the three eccleſiaſtical electorates. In Germany. 


Treves, Mont Royal (where Montal commanded) on one 


fide, and Bonne, in Cologne on the other, left a large ſpace 


at their diſcretion, and they only wanted Coblentz. 1 hey 
had alſo Keiſerſwert in Cologne, where Cardinal Fuſtem- 
berg had placed a German garriſon under Marcogney, 


Mentz was likewiſe in their poſſeſſion, where the marquis 
d'Uxelles commanded with twelve battalions of the beſt 
troops of France, the regiment of bombardiers, the company 
of miners, a regiment of horſe and another of dragoons, 
He had under him Choiſy, an able engineer who had defend- 
ed Maeſtricht, and fortified the town. The ſame care was 


taken of Philipſburgh a d Landau, 
As to the palatinate, nothing was to be ſeen there, but the 
lamentable remains of the avarice and fury or fears of the 


French. In Heidelburg, the capital, the caſtle was blown 
up, and half the city burnt, {hey had deſtroyed Man- 


heim, and thrown even the ruins into the Rhine and the 


Nekker. Worms and Spires, as bordering too near upon 


Alſatia, were reduced to aſhes, and F rankendahl and ſeveral 
caſtles were demoliſhed. 

All theſe conqueſts, as well as the frontiers of Fr: rance, 
were covered with a numerous army under marſhal de Duras. 


He bad ſor lieutenant generals the counts de Choiſeul and 
d Auvergne, the duke of Villeroy, baron de Monclare, mar- 


quis de Bouflers, duke of Vendome, marquis de Genlis, 
and count de la Feuillè'e. His marſhals de camp were the 
counts de Teſſe and de Tallard, and the marquiſſes d' Har- 
court, de Vivans, and de Neuchelle. Beſides theſe, the 


marquiſſes de Biſſy commanded in Lortain, de Sourdis in 
Cologn, de a at Stralbourgh, and monſieur Catinat, 


aſter · 


June, 


Cam- 
paign in 
Catalonia. 

Ncweuailles to advance with nine battalions, three regiments of 


dies. 
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afterwards marſhal of France, in Luxemberg. Theſe gene: 
rals were all good officers. But with all this, the arms df 
France did not prevail thi- ſummer. Three conſiderable 2. 
mics roſe up againſt her at once. One of fifty thouland 
men, under the duke of Bavaria; one of forty-ſeven they- 
ſand, under the elector of Saxony; and the third of hifty. 


one thouſand, commanded by the elector of Brandenburg, 
The duke of Lorrain was at the head of the imperial troops, 
who after a ſiege of two months, took Mentz by capitula- 


tion. The French, by their own confeſſion, had above nine 


hundred men flain, and fourteen hundred wounded. The 
duke, ſenſible of the merit and bravery of the marquis 
, 4'Uxelles, left him maſter of the articles of capitulation. By 


the taking of Mentz, Franconia, which before lay expoſed, | 
was now covered. The elector of Brandenburg laid fiege 


to Keiſerſwert, and was purſuing the attacks with vigour, 
when the garriſon, partly French and partly Germans, di. 
viding themſelves, demanded to capitulate, and ſurrendered 


upon articles. Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, the elector beſig- 
ed Bonne, where baron d'Asfeld commanded with very good 
officers under him. He had eight battalions of foot, a re- 


7s Pope In- 


nocent XI. 


giment of horſe, and another of dragoons. The ſiege, by 
reaſon of ſeveral interruptions, proved very tedious ; but at 


laſt the countericarp, and ſome outworks being taken by 


| ſtorm, the garriſon ſurrendered after fifty-five days blockade, 
and twenty- ſix days cloſe ſiege. The taking of Bonne, which 
laid the Rhine open as far as to Mentz, was partly owing to 
the duke of Lorrain, who, after the ſurrender of Mentz, 


led part of his army to the aſſiſtance of the elector of Bran- 


denburg. The duke ſhowed a generous regard for baron 
d' Asfeld who had ſo long and ſo bravely defended the place 
_ againſt himſelf and the electors of Bavaria and Brandenburg, 
With this ſiege ended the campaign on the Rhine. 


France ſeemed to have a fair opportunity of repairing 


theſe loſſes in Catalonia, the Spaniards having no army there, 


nor able to ſend one, But Lewis only ordering the duke de 


horſe, twelve pieces of cannon, and two mortars ; all that 


Noailles could do was to beſiege Campredon, which he took 
in five days. He afterwards held out a ſiege againſt the Spa- 
niards and forced them to retire. Ihe campaign ended with 
the demolition of that town and citadel, _ 5 


The only event that France could conſider this year à8 a 


advantage, was the death of pope Innocent XI. His family | 


name was Odeſchalchi, He was born at Como, in Mulan: 
Pr. Cont. * | 3 f 


0 


of 1 family that was become rich, by dealing in banks. He 


ore arms when young in Flanders, in the ſervice of Spain ; wm 
1nd tis ſaid, that an affront put upon him by a Frenchman in Bu net. 
the war, was the cauſe of his hatred to France. He after- His Chas 


nurds became firſt ſecretary to the apoſtolical chamber, bi- 
hop of Novarra, Legate of Bologna and cardinal. It is 
Armed, he arrived at theſe honours by loſing on purpoſe 
unge ſums of money at gaming with Donna Olympia niece 
of Innocent X. and making her magnificent preſents. It 
ws known, that he did not ſo much as underſtand Latin, and 
hzd a maſter when he was made cardinal to teach him to pro- 
nounce that little he had occaſion for at high maſles. Of 
divinity he underſtood nothing. However this be, his ad- 
uncement to the papal chair was applauded at Rome, as 
wery one expected to live eaſy and happy under his govern- 
nent. As he was very knowing in money matters, the vaſt 
:bts the papacy was involved in by his waſteful predeceſlors, 
were by his frugal management diſcharged. T'o theſe ta- 
nts he joined an exemplary piety, a conſtant oppoſition to 
whatever ſavoured of ſuperſtition, an ardent zeal for refor- 
mation of manners, a diſintereſtedneſs uncommon, and per- 
haps too great with regard to his relations, who got nothing 
by bis pontificate, but the bare honour of having a pope in 
ter family, His oppoſition to, and ſufferings from France, 
(which have been mentioned) are reckoned by her enemies 
s ſo many virtues, and even the proteſtants themſelves are 
full of his praiſes. It is certain, they were greatly indebted 
o him: for had he but favoured the poſtulation of cardinal 
furſtemberg, the king of France, with an eledtor of Co- 
on at his devotion, would have forced Germany to hide her 
tlentments, and by that means have been able to ſuſtain _ 
ting James on the throne, and more than ever weakened 
tte proteſtant intereſt, The pope did the contrary, and 
re occaſion to the ſaying, that “ it were to be wiſhed 


" for the church of Rome, that the pope had turned catho- 


* lic, and king James become hugenot.” He died the 2d 
i Auguſt after a pontificate of about thirteen years, and 
Was ſucceeded by cardinal Ottoboni a Venetian. who fat in 
tie papal chair but a year and a half. "The king of France 
nounced his pretenſion to the franchiſes, but had no other 


turn for it, than the promotion of Fourbin and ſome others, 


ie recommendcd to be cardinals. For the new pope, who 
bos the name of Alexander VIII. would not yield the point 
"1 the regale, nor would he grant the bulls, for thoſe who 
"re named by the king of France to the vacant biſhopri: s, 


VI. XIII. EW > and 
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does to The king went this year to the races at New- Market, Th, 


— OE AGO I 


1629, and had ſigned the formulary of 1682, declaring the pe pet 
—fallible and ſubject to a general council, And when Alen 
ander felt himſelf near death, he paſſed a bull in form, hig 
confirmed all Innocent's bulls, and by this put @ we ſepy 

: a reconciliation with the court of France. 
The king But to return to the affairs of England, ducing the recek 


concourſe of people upon this occaſion was extraordin; 
great; nor did the univerſity of Cambridge omit this cpo. 
5 oy tunity of wrong upon the king, being introduced by tle 
de. duke of Somerſet, their chancellor. Dr. Covel the vic 
chancellor, who had been chaplain to the queen in Holland 
addrefied himſelf to the king in an eloquent ſpeech, conęn. 
tulating him upon the glorious ſucceſſes, with which he be 
been blefled. in his endeavours to reſcue the church and 
tion from the imminent dangers, that threatened both, a 
which were more particularly pointed againſt the univerkdn 
and concluded with an humble recommendation of theay 
ſelves to his majeſty's poteAipn, To this the king anſwer 
ed, That as God had bleſſed him in this undertaking 
* fo he would faithfully diſcharge his truſt in preſerving Li 
e church of England, and giving all protection and ſavur 
4 to the univerſities.” The day following, the king mai 
a viſit to the univerſity of Cambridge, where he was receis 
ed and entertained with demonſtrations of joy, duty, and lo 
_ alty. Three days after that, he returned to mpg -Cout 
from New- Market, fy 


© Wacant EF he day appointed for the e to meet drawin? 


(ces tiled, near, at which time the king deſigned likewiſe to ſummon a 

convocation, he thought fit to fill up the vacant ſees of Mo- 

ceſter, Chicheſter, {m) and Briſtol, which were beſtowe,, 

the firſt on Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, dean of St. Paul's; tix 

ſccond on Dr. Simon Patrick, dean of Peterborough; iv 

the third on Dr. Gilbert Ironſide, warden of Wadham co 

lege in Oxford, who were conſecrated on the 13th of Cd. 

ber at Fulham by the biſnops of London, St. Aſapb, 2nd 
Rochciter, commiltioned for that purpoſe, 


b (W) Lake the non-juring bi. dean of Worceſter, Mr, Je. 
fiop of Chicheſter, who died Kin his chaplain, and twe other, 
about this time, declared on his who all communicated with hg. 


death-bed for the dectiine of Ard this ſeemcd to lay the lo 
paſſive obedience and con reſiſt- dation for that ſchiſm in ds 
ance, and {goed his declaration church, which broke out ate: 


in the preſence of Dr. Green, wards, and ſtill ſcbfifis. 
the pa:iſh miniſter, Dr. Hicks . 


SM 
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The time allowed by act of parliament for the clergy to 1689. _ 
take the oaths being expired, ſeveral of them refuſed to qua- 
lily themſelves, ſome of whom were ſuſpended ab officio, par A er 
ticularly the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhop» of hoop 
Glouceſter, Ely, Norwich, Bath and Wells, and Peterbo- the . 
rough ; and though the generality of the clergy took the oaths, ,, but 
it was (as has been obſerved) by the help of reſervations and generally 
diſtinctions, and not out of a perſuaſion that their allegiance taken,tho? 
was due to the king. Beſides he was ſuſpected by them, on withreſer- 
account of the favour ſhewn to the diſſenters, but chiefly for v-tions. 
his aboliſhing epiſcopacy in Scotland, and his conſenting to ſealouſy 
ſetting up preſbytery there. This gave ſome credit to the ofthe king 
reports, that were with great induſtry infuſed into many of ſpread a- 
them, of the king's coldne's at beſt, if not his averſion, to mong the 
the church of England. The leading men in both univer- cleryy. 
ſties, eſpecially Oxford, were poſſeſſed with this; and it be- Burnet, 
gan to have very ill effects over all England. Thoſe, who 
did not carry this ſo far as to think, as ſome ſaid they did, 
that the church was to be demoliſhed ; yet ſaid, that a lati- 
tudinarian party was like to prevail, and to engroſs all pre- 
ſerments. 1 heſe were thought leſs bigotted to outward ce- 
remonies ; for which reaſon it was generally ſpread about, 
that men zealous for the church would be neglected, and 
thoſe, who were more indifferent in ſuch matters, would be 
preferred. Many of the latter had managed the contro- 
verſies with the church of Rome with ſo much clearneſs, and 
with that ſucceſs, that the papiſts, to revenge themſelves, 
and to blaſt thoſe, whom they conſidered as their moſt for- 


mida'le enemies, had caſt aſperſions on them as Socinians, 


and as men who denied all myſteries. And now ſome 
angry men at Oxford, who apprebended, that thofe divines 
were likely to be moſt conſidered in this reign, took up the 
lame method of calumny and began to treat them as Soci- 
rians. The earl of Clarendon, and ſome ot the bilhops, 
who had incurred the ſuſpenſion for not taking the caths to 
the government, took much pains to fpread theſe flanders, 
Beſides this, the proceedings in Scotland caſt a great 1-ad 
on the king, though it was certain he could not hinder the 
change of the government of that church, without puttins 
all his affairs into great diſorder. For the epiſcopal party had 
gone almoſt univerſally into king James's intereſt ; ſo that 


the preſbyterians were the only party, that the king had in 


that kingdom, He did indeed aſſure many perſons, that he 

would reſtrain and moderate the violence of the preſbyteri- 

aus; and lord Melvill, the ſecretary of flate for Scotland, 
- 8 2 5 -_ . promiſed 
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1689 promiſed the ſame thing very ſolemnly, and at firft ſeem 
much determined upon it. But when that Jord faw ſo pres 
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a party formed againſt himſelf, and that many of the pre. 
byterians inclined to favour that party, and to ſet themſelves, 
in an oppoſition to the court, he thought it was the king, 
intereſt, or at leaſt his own, to engage that party entire] 
which he found no method ſo effectual to do, as by abandon- 


ing the miniſters of the epiſcopal perſuaſion to their fury. He 


ſet up therefore the ear] of Crawford as the head of his pam, 1] 
who was paſſionate in his temper, and out of meaſure 2. © 
lous in his principles, and was now choſen preſident of the 4 
parliament. He received and encouraged all the complaint, Md 
that were made of the epiſcopal miniſters. The conver. cha 
tion, when they paſſed the votes, declaring the king and Moe 
queen, had ordered a proclamation to be read the next Sun. WM, © 
day in all the churches in Edinburgh, and in ail othet ud 
churches in the kingdom by a certain prefixed day, bu ge 
which was ſo near at hand, that it was ſcirce poſſible to h of 

- proclamations all round the nation within the time; and i: Wit 
was abſolutely impoſſible for the clergy to meet together, M.. c 
and to come to any reſolution among themſelves. For the A. 
moſt part the proclamations were not brought to the miniſters Wl cr 
till the morning of the Sunday, in which they were ordere! de 
to be read; fo this. having the face of a great change of ei 
principles, many could not on the ſudden reſolve to ſubmit ¶ bre 
to it. Some had not the proclamations brought to them ti! he. 
the day was paſt. Many of thoſe read it the Sunday follos- na 
ing. Some of thoſe, who did not think fit to read the p'o- W oy 
clamation, yet obeyed it, and continued after that to pray Will ;; | 
for the king and queen. Complaints were brought to th: W ter 
council of all thoſe, who had not read nor obeyed the pro- ble 
clamation; and they were in a ſummary way deprived cf get 
their benefices. In the executing this, the ear! of Craw- Wl ti 
ford ſhewed much eagerneſs and violence. Thoſe, who ci! WM 


not read the proclamation on the day appointed, had no fg. « 
vour, though they did it afterwards; and upon any word, Wl thc 


that fell from them, either in their extemporary prayers, 0 WM th: 


ſermons, that ſhewed diſaffection to the government, the, be 
were alſo deprived, All theſe things were publiſhed through · Ml to 
out England, and much aggravated, and raiſed the averſion, WM pa 
that the friends of the church had to the preſbyterians 2p 
| high, that they began to repent their having granted a toe. 25 
ration to a party, that, where they prevailed, ſhewed 9 ar 


much fury againſt thoſe of the epiſcopal perſuaſion. So tt to 


thoſe, who had laboured to excuſe the change, which wein 


ing 
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eat moderation towards their friends in Scotland, were * 
nuch out of countenance, when they ſaw the violence, | 
vith which matters were carried there. Theſe things con- 
ared to give the clergy ſuch ill impreſſions of the king, 
hat there was little reaſon to look for ſucceſs in a deſien, 
qhich was then preparing for the convocation, for which 
; ſummons was iſſued out to mect, during the next ſeſſion 
parliament. | 


rotetant ſubjects, by the admiſſion of thoſe that were willing prehenfi- 

Fe Sb | 15 
ind able to ſerve, into employments and benefices, yet ſo on Pfoee 

5, WT icirous was he of this union, that he was reſolved to try to ted, 

n- chain by the convocation, what he had in vain endeavoured 

id 


10 eſtabliſh b the parliament. ä Accordinęly, the project of | 
| comprehenſion was ſet on f.ot, of which ſome foundation 


27 Wl cf popery, had expreſſed an inclination to come to a temper $.,cheve- 
ich relation to the preſbyterians, and ſuch other diſſenters, rel's trial. 
, s could be brought into a comprehenſion with the eſtabliſh- State tri. 
he ed church. The biſhops had mentioned it in their petiti- V. 849. 
es No to king James, for which they were tried; and Dr. San- Bucket. 
ce! Wi croft, archbiſhop of Canterbury, towards the end of that 

o' Wi reign, fore ſeeing ſome ſuch revolution, as ſoon after was 

* brought about, began to conſider, how utterly unprepared 

till 


they had been at the reſtoration of king Charles II. to ſettle 
„many things to the advantage of the-church, and what a hap- 
'0- Wl py opportunity had been loſt for want of ſuch a previous care, 
he was therefore defirous ſhould be now taken for the bet- 


'0- Wi ble to all the nation, that the more moderate diſſenters were 


ct generally ſo well ſatisfied with that ſtand, which the church 


deines had made againſt popery, and the many unanſwer- 
dne treatiſes they had publithed in confutation of it, as to 
i expreſs an unuſual readineſs to come into the church; it was 
9, bought worth the while, when they were deliberating about 
© WM tbole other matters, to conſider at the ſame time what might 
10 de done to gain the diſſenters, without doing any prejudice 
9 


2" Wh to the church. The ſcheme was laid out, and the ſeveral 


o parts of it were committed, not only with the archbiſhop's 
1 WM :pprobation, but direction, to ſuch divines of the church, 
ole as were thought moſt proper to be intruſted with it. The 
| "WW #<bbiſhop took one part to himſelf; another was committed 
* to Dr. Patrick, afterwards biſhop of Ely; and the review“ - 


Th ing of the daily ſervice and the communion book was rcfer- 


ter and more perſect eſtabliſhment of it; and as it was viſi- 
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bng was forced to conſent to, and had promiſed in his name 1689. 


Though the king had failed in his deſign of uniting his A com- 


had been laid even before the revolution, In the preceeding Wales 
reign, the Clergy, when under the influence of their fears ſpeech at 


*2 
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1689. 


a niſters, and reforming of manners either in miniſters et 
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red to a ſelect number of divines, of whom Dr. Sharp, after. 
wards archbiſhop of York, and Dr. Patrick, were two. Th, 
deſign was to improve and inforce the diſcipline of the 


church, to review and enlarge the liturgy, by correQing of 


ſome things, and adding of others; and, if it ſhould b. 
thought adviſeable by. authority, when this matter ſhou!! 
come to be iegally conſidered, firſt in convocation, and then 


in parliament, by leaving out ſome few ceremonies, confeſ. 
| ſed to be indifferent in their nature, as indifferent in their 
_ uſage, ſo as not neceſſarily to be obſerved by ſuch, as ſhoul! 
make a ſcruple of them. And this deſign was known to and 


approved by the other biſhops. King William therefore, 


Who had promiſed the diſſenters not only in his declaration, 


but when they addreſſed him at his firſt coming, to en- 
deavour an union between them and the church, reſolved 3 
eſume the affair, and to promote it to the utmoſt of hi 
power. As it was thought neceſfary to prepare and dige 
matters before they ſhould be offered to the convocaticn, x 
ſpecial commiſſion under the gpreat- ſeal was given to ten 
biſhops and twenty divines, to draw up a ſcheme of the 


whole affair (n). Great care was taken to name theſe ſo im- 


partially, that no exceptions could lie againſt ' them, The 
commilhon was as follows: | =o | 


% Whereas the particular forms of divine worſhip, and 
5 the rites and ceremonies appointed to be uſed therein, ar: 
4e things in their own nature indifferent and alterable, an! 
« ſo acknowledged; it is but reaſonable, that upon weigb— 
« ty and important conſiderations, according to the variou; 
& exigencies of time and occaſions, ſuch changes and alte- 
«© rations ſhould be made therein, as to thoſe that are in place 
* and authority, ſhould from time to time ſeem either neceſ- 
« ſary or expedient. 1 1 5 8 

« And whereas the book of canons is fit to be reviewed, 
© and made more ſuitable to the ſtate of the church; and 
« wheteas there are defects and abuſes in the eccleſiaſtical 
& courts and juriſdictions, and particularly there is not fut- 
e ficient proviſion made for the removing of ſcandalous mi- 


(n) This method was become ment, they bound themſelves 


pveceilary, ſince by the ſubmiſ- not to attempt any new C410%, 


fion which the cler;y in convo- without obtaining the king 
cation made to Henry VIII, and leave firſt, and that under a pre- 
which was confirmed in parlia- munire. | 


4 people, 
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« people; and whereas it is moſt fit, that there ſhould be 
« z molt ſtrict method preſctibed for the examination of 
„ ſuch perſons as deſire to be admitted into holy orders, 
« both as to their learning and manners. 

« We therefore, out of our pious and princely care for 
« the good order, and edification, and unity of the church 

« of England, committed to our charge and care; and for 
u the reconciling, as much as is poffible, of all differences 
« among our good ſubjects, and to take away all occaſions 
« of the like tor the future, have thought 


« ſhall be needful, and to prepare ſuch alterations of the 
„ liturgy and canons, and ſuch propoſals for the reforma- 
tion of eccleſiaſtical courts, and to conſider of ſuch other 


« matters, as in your judgments may moſt conduce to the 


t to authorize. 
« and impower you, &c. and any nine of you, whereof _ 
« three to be biſhops, to meet from time to time, as often as 


ends above mentioned.“ (o) 


(e) The names of the com- 
nilioners were as follow: 
Thomas Lamplugh, lord arch. 
b hop of York. _ 

Henry Compton, lord biſhop of 
London. 

peter Me w, lord biſhop of Win- 
cheſte. 

Wilam Lloyd, lord biſhop of 
St. Aſaph. 

Tromas . lord biſbop of 
Rocheſter. 


Thomas Smith, lord biſhop of. 


Carliſle, 
ſuathan Trelawney, lord bi- 
ſhop of Exeter. 


Gitvert Burnet, lord biſhop of 


$41/bury. 

llunfrey Humſteys, lord biſhop 
of Bangor. 

Nicholas Stratford, lord biſhop | 
of Cheſter, = 

Edward Stillingflect, late dean 
of St. Paul's, London, now 
b ſhop of Worcelter. 

vimon Pairick, lite dean of pe- | 
terborough, now biſhop of 
Chicheſter. | 

bail D. D. late n 


The 


of Canterbury, now dean of 
St. Paol's, London. 
Richard Meygot, D. D. dean of 
Wincheſter. 
John Sharp. D. D. lite dean of 


Norwich, now dean of Can- 


terbury. 


Richard Kidder, D. D. dean of 


Peterborough 


Henry Aldrich, D. D. dean of 


Chiilt- church, Oxford, 

William Jane, D. D. regius pro- 
feſſor of divinity in the uni- 
verſity of Oxford. 


John Hall, D. D, Margaret pro- 
fell r of divinity in the uni- 


verſity of Oxford. 


Joſeph Beaumont, D. D. regi - 


us profeſſor of divinity in the 
unixrerſty of Cambridge. 
* Montague, D. D. and ma- 
ſter of Trinity college in the 
univecſiiy of Cambridge. 


John Goodman, D. D. archdea- 


con of Middleſex. 


William Beveridge, D. D. arch- 


deacon of Colcheſter. 
John Battely, D. D. archdeacon 
of Canterbury. 


Charles 
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Buriet, 


Ken. 


Boy er. 


Objection | (p). 
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The commiſſioners ſat cloſely upon the affair for ſever, 


weeks. 


They had before them all the exceptions, that e. 


ther the puritans before the civil war, or the non- confer 
ſince the reſtoration, had made to any part of the chur. 


ſervice. 


vines nos thoſe heads. 


They had alſo many propoſitions and advices. th 
had been offered, at ſeveral times, by many biſhops and d. 
Matters were well conſidered, and 


freely an | calmly debated ; and all was digeſted into an jr. 
tire correction of every thing, that ſeemed liable to any juf 


Chips Alſton, D. D. archdea-,/ 


con of Eſſex. 


Thomas Tenniſon, D. D. arch- 


deacon of London. 
John Scott, D. D. prebendary of 
St. Paul's, London. 


Edu ard Fowle pw. DD. preben- 


dary of Gloceiler. 


Robert Grove, D. D. prebenda- 
ry of St. Paul's, London. 


John Williams. D. D. preben- 
dary of St. Paul's, avg 
(p) Dr. Nichols gives the ſol- 


lowing account of the procced- 


ings ot thecommiſiioners, © They 


began with reviewing the l. 


+ turgys and fiſt they examin- 
ed the calender; in which, in 


the room of apoc yphal leſ- 
ſons, they ordered certain chap- 


ters of canonical Scripture to 
be read, that were to the peo- 
_ * ple's advantage. Athanaſius's 
creed being diſliked by many 
© becauſeofthedamnatoryclaule, 

it was left to the miniſter's. 

* choice to uſe it, or change it 
New 
collects were drawn up, more 
epiſtles aud 


* for the Apoſtles creed. 


6 agreeable to the epil 
„ golpeis, for the whole courſe 
bs of the year ; and thele weie 


9 and propriety of ere en 5 


and ſuch a flame of devotion, 


| be that nothing could more cf. 


in their room, 


The point, which created the greateſt diff. 
culty, was about the admitting of diſſenting miniſters to cf. 


ficiate 


fe the hearts of the hearer, 
and elevate their mind: to. 


wards God. They were fr 


drawn up by Dr. Patrick, who 


was reckoned to have ore 
ſkill in licurgical compoſure, 
Bithop Burnet added to tln 
yet farther force and fpir;, 
Dr. Stillingfleet afte: wards e. 


* amined them with great judz. 


ment, carefully weighing e. 


very word in them; and I). 


Tillotſon had the laſt hard, 
giving them ſome free ani 
maſterly ſtrokes of his ea) 


and flowing eloquence. Dr. 


Kidder, who was well verſed 


in the oriental tongues, made 
a new verſion of the palm 
more agreeable to the ory} 


nal. Dr. Tenniſon made 1 


collection of the words ard 


expreſſions throughout the 
liturgy, which had bees e.. 
cepted to, and propoſed other 
that we ee clear 
and plain, and leſs 1:able w 
objection. Other things all 
were propoſed, that were |:| 


to be determined F the con- 


vocation; as, 1. That ihe 
crols in baptiſm woke be en 
ther uſed or omitted at the 
choice of the parents. 2. That 
a non-conformiſt miniſter g0- 


ing over to the church ſhouis 
WO, net 


« not be ordained according to 
6 the common form, but con- 
© ditionally, much in the ſame 
„manner as the baptizing of 
« infants is ordered in the church, 
s if there be not evidence of 
« their being baptized before, 
« with the addition of the epiſ- 
« copal benediction, as was cu(- 
* tomary in the antient church, 


* heretics. Dionyſ. Alex. apud 
* Eufeb. Hiſt, Eccleſ. I. vii. cap. 
« 2, Council. Nic. I. canon 8. 


* orthod. reſp. 18. Theod. Hiſt. 
* Ecclel. lib. 1. cap 8. Of which 
„way of ordaining, archbiſhop 


„Scots preſbyters into the 
* church,” Nichols apparat. ad 
cefen(. Eccleſ. Anglic. p. 95. 

But the moſt complete account 
of ths affair is publiſhed by Dr. 
Limund Calamy, in his abridg- 
ment of Baxter's hiſtory of his 
own time. The committee (ſays 
he) being met in the Jeruſalem 
chamber, a diſpute aroſe about 
the authority and legality of the 
court; the biſhop of Rocheſter, 
though he bad fo lately acted in 


| ©" illegal one, being one of thoſe 


that queſtioned it. The grounds 
of this ſcruple were the obliga- 
nons the clergy lay under by act 


0; Parliament of king Henry 


« when clerks were received, 
«* who had been ordained by 


* ſultin, five Anth, Reſponſ. ad 


„Bramhall had given a prece- 
„dent, when he received ſome 
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cate in the church, when duly reconciled to it. Some of 1689. 
te commiſſioners were inclined not to inlift on the re -· ori 
nation of them, alledging, that they ought not to ſhow leſs 
regard to the vocation of preſbytering miniſters, than to that of 
Roman Catholic prieſts, whole ordination was never queſti- 
oned upon their joining in communion. with the church of 
England. But the majority thought it more proper to keep 
; middle courſe, which was, firit with reſpe&t to Romilh 


prieſts, 


VIII. not to enter into any de- 
bates about making any alterati- 
ors in church affairs, without the 


king's ipecial and immediate 


privacy, and direction firſt giv- 
en concerning ſuch alterations. 


It was anſwered, that that muſt 


be done either by an act of the 
king's own judgment, or by a 
private cabal, (both which ways 
would be very exceptionable) or 
elſe by his majeſty's commiſſion 
to a certain number of eccleſiaſ- 
tics, to conſult about, and pre- 
pare what was neceſſary to be al- 
tered, as it was in the preſent 
caſe. For, moreover, the com- 
n iſſioners pretended not to make 


theſe alterations obligatory by 


virtue of a Jaw, but only to get 
them ready to lay before the con- 


vocation; the very reports be- 


ing not ſo much as to be referred 
to the privy council, leſt they 


might be ſubje& to be canvaſſed 


and modelled by lay hands. How- 


ever, the biſhops of Wincheſter 


and Rocheſter, and Dr. Jane 


and Dr. Aldrich withdrew diſ- 
ſatiched ; and the reſt, after a 


liſt of all that ſeemed fit to be 
changed, was read over, pio- 


ceeded very unanimouſly, and 


without any heats, in determin- 


ing, as follows, (each article, as 


ſoon as agreed on, being tigned 
by the biſhop of London) viz. 


That the chaunting of divine 


ſervice in cathedral churches ſhall 


be 
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ing read in their courſe as be- 


- 
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prieſts, to leave it undecided, whether their ordination wi 
good or not. But becauſe they were not obliged to give cre. 
dit to their certificates, that therefore ſuch of them, as { 
the future ſhould turn proteftants, ſhould live in lay commu. 


be laid aſide, that the whole may 


be rendered intel.igible to the 


Common peo ple. 


That beſides the pſalms, be- 


fore, ſome proper and devout 


ones be ſelected for Sundays. 


That the apocryphal leſions, 
and thoſe of the Old Teſtament, 
which are too natural, be thrown 


out, and others appointed in their 


ſtead by a new calendar, which 
is already fully ſettled, and out 
of which are omitted all the le- 
gendary ſaints days, and others 
not directly reterred to in the ſer- 


vice book. 


ſearch the canons, which few 6f 
them ever ſaw, a rubric be made, 


That not to fend the vulgar to 


\ ſetting forth the uſefulneſs of the 
croſs in baptiſm, not as an eſſen- 
tial part of that ſacrament, but 


only a fit and decent ceremony. 


However, if any do, after all, 


in conſcience fcruple it, it may 
be omitted by the prieſt. 


That likewiſe if any refuſe to 


receive the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper kneeling, it may 


be adminikered to them in their 


ew. 
That 2 


claring the intention of the Lent- 
ſaſts, to conſiſt only in extraordi- 


nary acts of devotion, not in diſ- 


tinction of meats; and another 
to ſtate the meaning of Rogati- 


on Sundays and Ember weeks; 


and appoint, that thoſe ordained 


within the quatuor tempora do 
exe. ciſe ſtrict devotion. 


nion only, unleſs they were te- ordained to a legal title of 
any church or cure. And, ſecondiy, that though they di 


not 
That the rubric, which oblige 


miniſters to read or hear con. 
mon prayer, pub icly or pr. 
vately every day, be changed ty 
an exhorta ion to the People t9 
frequent thoſe prayers. _ 

That the abſolution in mornin 
and evening prayer may be rea 
by a deacon, the word prie(l in 
the rubric being changed into m. 
niſter, and thoſe words, and. 
miſſion, be put out as not ver 
intelligible. _ | 

That the Gloria Patri ſh)! g 
be repeated at the end of every 
plalm, but of all appointed for 
morning and evening praver. 
Ihat thoſe words in the le 
Deum, thine honourable true, 
and only Son, be thus turne!, 


thine only begotten Son, hof. 


rable being only a civil tem, 
and no where uſed in facts. 

The benedicite ſhall be chars 
ed into the 128th pſalm ; a 
other pſalms hiewiſe appointed 
for the benevictus and nunc d. 
mittis. 1 0 

The verſicles after the Lord; 
prayer, &c. ſhall be read knce- 
ing, to avoid the trouble ard in- 


1 | conveniences of {0 often vary- 
rubric be made, de- 


ing poſtures in the worſhip, 4nd 
after theſe words, Give peace in 


our time, O Lord, ſhall fot ov 
an anſwer promiſſory of jome- 
what on the people's part c 


keepir g God's laws, or the e, 
the old reſp:nſe being grounded 
on the predeſtinatirg doc, 
taken in too firict an accepis* 


All 


on. 
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t determine the ordination of preſbyterians to be altoge- 1689. 
ber invalid, yet they thought it neceſſary for their miniſter Www 
| o receive orders from a biſhop, who in conferring the ſame, 
miaht add a clauſe to the common form, as the church had 
lady ordained in the caſe of uncertain baptiſm, to this 
| WH fe, If thou art not already ordained, I ordain thee,” 


ö ty, Kc. and only the word ſove- dehire it, and the living will bear 
reign retained for the king and it, may ſubſtitute one in his 
, guten. | plwKace, that will officiate in it; 

. | Thoſe words in. the prayer for but the whole thing is left to 

a the king, grant that he may the diſcretion of the biſhops. 

7 ranqu h and overcome all his If any defire - gp god fa- 
enemies, as of too large extent, thers ard godmothers omitted, 
if the king engage in an unjuſt and their children preſented in 
war, ſhall be turned thus ; proſ- their own names to baptiſm, it 
per all his righteous undertak- may be granted. 

025 againſt thy enemies, or al- About the Athanaſian creed, 

e ter ſome ſuch manner. they came at laſt to this conclu- 

„ Thoſe words in the prayer ſion, that leſt the wholly reject- 

; for the clergy, who alone work- ing it ſhou!d by unreaſonable 

- eit great marvels, as ſubjet to perions be imputed to them as 

, be ill interpreted by perſons vain- Socinianiſm, a rubric ſhould be 

ly diſpoſed, ſhall be thus, who made, ſetting forth or declaring 

. alone art the author of all good the curſes denounced therein, 

q gifts; and thoſe worde, the not to be reſtrained to every par- 

q healthful ſpirit of thy grace, ticular article, but intended a- 

ſ:al! be, the holy ſpirit of thy gainſt thoſe, that deny the ſub. 
grace, healthful being an obſolete ſtance of the chriſtian religion 

3 word, | in general, 

. The prayer, which begins, 0 Whether the amendment of 

* Gd, whoſe nature and proper- the tranſlation of the reading 

'« ty, ſhall be thrown out, as full pſa!ms (as they are called) made 

d of ſtrange and impertinent ex- by the biſhop of St. Aſaph and 

n prefions, and beſides not in the Dr. Kidder, or that in the Bible, 

i original, but foiſted in fince by ſhall be inſerted in the prayer- 

ts mother band, | book, is wholly leſt to the con- 

t The collects for the moſt part vocation to conſider of and de. 

ue to be changed for thoſe the termine. nd.” 

4 b hop of Chicheſter has prepar- In the litany, and communion 

ty 


ke. And this was the greateſt conceſſion, that was made 


Al high titles or appellat ons 
of the king, queen, &c. ſhall be 
left out of the prayers, ſuch as 
moſt illuſtrious, religious, migh- 


ed, being a review of the old 
ones with enlargements, to ren- 
der them more ſenſible and af- 
fecting; and what particular ex- 


by 

preſſions are needful, to be re- 

trenched. | RY 
If any miniſter refuſe the ſur- 

plice, the biſhop, if the people 


ſervice, &c. were likewiſe ſome 
alterations made, as alſo in the 


rations, ſecmed to confeſs, that ſhe had been hitherto in the 


guy among themſelves, and make their people loſe their el. 


ters by a ſpecial commiſſion, as limiting the eee 


tions or explanations all juſt ſatisfaction was offered to the 
chief objections of the diſſentets, there was reaſon to hope, 


the prejudices of education wrought too frongly upon the 
_ preſent age, yet, if ſome more ſenſible alyerlions were put 


ſcenſions were made fo, as to own, in the way of offen; 


miaht turn to the reproach of the church: but ſuch offers be. 
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2 the commiſſioners. Among theſe commiſſioners were ſons 
very rigid men, the principal of whom was Dr. Jane (q 
but they either never came to their meetings, or ſoon with. 
drew from them, declaring themſelves diſſatisfied with the 
deſign, ſome owning plainly, that they were againſt all 2. 
terations whatſoever. I hey thought, too much was Altea. 
dy done for the diſſenters in the toleration, which was grant. 
ed them; but that they would do nothing to make that fill 
eaſier. They ſaid farther, that the alter g the cuſtoms and 
conſtitution of the church, to gratify a peeviſh arid obſtinate 
party, was like to have no other effect on them, but to mike 
them more inſolent; as if the church, by offering theſe alte- 


wrong. They thought, this attempt would divide the cler- 


teem for the I'turgy, if it appeared, that it wanted correc- 
tion. They alſo excepted to the manner of prepiring mat 


and impoſing upon it. And to loa this with a word of a 
il! found, they called this © a new eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, 
But in anſwer to all this it was ſaid, that if by a few cortec- 


that this would bring over many of them, at leaft of 
the people, if not of the teachers among them ; or, if 


out of the way, it might juſtly be hoped, that this would 
have a great effect on the next generation. If theſe conde- 


them, that the nonconformiſts bad been in the right. that 


ing made only in regard to their weakneſs, the reproach f. 
on them, as the honour accrued to the church, who ſhewe! 
herſelf a true mother, by her care to preſerve her children. I: 
was not offered, that the ordinary poſture of receiving the 
ſacrament knecling ſhould be changed: that was ſtill to be the 
received and favoured poſture; only ſuch, as declared they 


; Could not overcome their (crup: es in that matter, were to be 


admit: ied 


(q) The reſt of the rigid ones of a comprehenſion, 45 ther 
were, Mew, Sprat, Aldrich, Beau- would hardly own the re orme 
mont, Montague, Goodman, abroad to be tiue chuck?) 


: Beveridge, and Alſton. Moſt of much. lets the diſtenters at how 


thele were ſo far from thinking 
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1mitted to it in another poſture. Ritual matters were of 


to be ſo : all the neceſſity of them aroſe only from the autho- 
jity in church and ſtate that had enacted them, It was 
therefore an unreaſonable ſtiffneſs to deny any abatement in 
ſuch matters, in order to the healing of the wounds of the 
church, Great alterations have been made in ſuch things in 
ll ages of the church. Even the church of Rome was ſtill 
making ſome alterations in her rituals; and changes had 
been made in that of England often ſince the reformation in 
the reigns of king Edward 'VI. queen Elizabeth, king James 
|. and king Charles It. Theſe changes were always made 
* ſome great turn; critical times being the moſt proper 
for deſigns of that kind. The toleration, now granted, 
ſeemed to render it more neceſſary than formerly, to make 
the terms of communion with the church as large as might 
be, that ſo it might draw over to it the greater num- 
ber from thoſe, who might leave it more ſafely; and there- 
fore the greater care ought to be uſed in order to the gaining 
of them. And as for the manner of preparing theſe over- 
tures, the king's ſupremacy ſignified little, if he could not 
zppoint a ſelect number to conſider of ſuch matters, as he 
might think fit to lay before the convocation. This did no 
way break in upon their full freedom of debate, it being 
free to them to reject, as well as to accept, of the propoſi- 
tions to be offered to them. But while they were arguing 
this matter on both ſides, the party, that was now at work 
for king James, took hold of this occaſion to inflame men's 
minds. It was ſaid, the church was to be pulled down, and 
preſbytery was to be ſet up : that all this now in debate was 
only intended to divide and diſtract the church, and to ren- 
der it by that means both weaker and more ridiculous, while 
it went oft from its former grounds, in offering ſuch con- 
ceſſions. The univerſities took fire upon this, and began to 
declare againſt it, and againſt all who promoted it, as men, 


were caſt on the king, as being in a contrary intereſt to the 
church; for the church was as the word piven out by the 
jacobite party, under which they thought they might more 
lafely ſhelter themſelves. There were great canvaſſings eve- 
ſy where in the elections of convocation- men; a thing not 
known in former times; ſo that it was ſoon very viſible, 

that the clergy were not in a temper cool or calm enough 
to encourage e the further r proſecution of ſuch a deſign. 


Teh © = TH: TY. Fw . oa & 


+4 2 


When 


their own nature indifferent, and had been always declared AN 


who intended to undermine the church. Severe refleRions D 
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When the convocation met, the lower houſe immediately 


wt diſcovered their diſpoſition, by their choice of a pro. 


The con- 


VOCatiun 


. "IVCEts. 


Nov. 21. 


ny Kennct, 
Boyer. 
Vox Cler. 
p- 72. 


cutor. The perſon deſigned by the biſhop of Lond, | 


and moſt of his brethren, and the moderate, part of th. 
clergy, was Dr. Tillotſon, dean of Canterbury, whom the 


king had lately made clerk of his cloſet, and uſed to cal 


the honeſteſt man, and the beſt friend he ever had in his life 
But it was carried by a great majority of votes for Dr, Jane 
of Oxford, a profeſſed enemy of the diſſenters, who being 


preſented to the biſhop of London as preſident for his appro. 


bation, made a cuſtomary ſpeech in Latin, wherein he extol. 
led the excellency of the liturgy of the church of England : 


eſtabliſhed by law, above that of all chriftian communities, | 


and intimated, that it wanted no amendments; and then 
ended with the application of this ſentence by way of ti. 


umph, nolumus leges angliæ mutari. The biſhop of London, 


to whom the prolocutor had been chaplain, made a ſpeech in 
the ſame language with great moderation, and candour, He 


told the clergy, © that they ought to endeavour a temper in 


 * thoſe things, that are not eſſential to religion, thereby. to 
open the door of ſalvation to a multitude of ſtraying chri- 
„ ſtians: that it muſt needs be their duty to ſhew the ſam: 
_ © indulgence and charity to the diſſenters under king Wü— 


* liam, which ſome of the biſhops and clergy had promiſed 


to them in their addreſſes to king James.” And he con- 


_ cluded with a pathetical exhortation to unanimity and con- 


cord. Many of the members being abſent, the convocation 


adjourned to the next day, without debating any thing ot 
moment. | 5 | | 


At the next meeting, the biſhop of London being ſenſ- 


ble, that the majority of the lower houſe were reſolved to 
oppoſe the intended union with the diſſenters, acquainted the 
_ convocation, ** That having communicated the royal com- 


„ million, by which they were impowered to act, to an emi- | 


« nent Civilian, he had found it defeRive in not having the 
+ ate ; A . : | aq 
great ſeal; and therefore he ſhould prorogue them ti 


that was procured.” During this interval, many argu- 
ments were uled to bring the moſt rigid of the inferior cierg) 


to be conquered ; though there could be but two arguments“ 
of any force to juſtify their averſeneſs to enter upon the terms | 


to a Charitable condeſcenſion, and the deſired union; but to 
very little purpoſe. There was a jealouſy and a diſtrult not 


of accommodation. One was, that it ſeemed to Ceto- 


gate from the dignity of the churcs of England, to make 


any ſtep towards the altering of her conſtitution, till it did 
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zppear, that the di enters themſelves did deſite a 8 1689. 

went, and were ready to offer ſome propoſals, or to ac 
of others. A ſecond argument might be, that the 

archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſome of his ſuffragans, and 

{me other divines, would not own the preſent government, 

and were therefore ready to fall into a new ſeparation from 

their brethren ; ſo that at this juncture it might be dange- 

rous to make any change, that might give a pretence of be- 

ing for the old church, as well as the old king. 

On the 4th of December, while both houſes of convoca- The 

tion were fitting together in Henry VII's chapel, the earl K ng”: 

of Nottingham brought in the king's commiſſion, which commilit- 

was read to the aflembly, there being deten twelve biſhops n! cad, 

and a good number of the inferior clergy. This done, the 

king's meſſage was alſo read; 


4 


6 William R. 


6s 18 majeſty hs ſummoned this convocation, not only The 
6 becauſe it is uſual upon holding a parliament, but king's 

« out of a. pious zeal to do every thing, that 'may tend to melſa,s de. 

« the beſt eſtabliſhment of the church of England, which is 

e ſo eminent a part of the reformation, and is certainly the 

« beſt ſuited to the conſtitution of this government; and there- 

fore does moſt ſignally deſerve, and ſhall always have 

« both his favour and protection. And he doubts not but 

4 that you will aſſiſt him in promoting the welfare of it, fo 

„that no prejudices, with which ſome men may have la- 

« boured to poſſeſs you, ſhall diſappoint his good intentions, 

or deprive the cHurch of any benefit from your conſulta- 

tions. His majeſty therefore expects, that the things, 

that ſhall be propoſed, ſhall be calmly and impartially 

© confidered by you; and affures you, that he will offer no- 

* thing to you, but what ſhall be for the honour, peace, 
and advantage both of the proteſtant religion in general, 

* * and PR v of the church of England. . 


At the ſame time the eart of Nottingham made: a ſpeech 
to the aſſembly, exhorting them to lay aſide all partial e 
polletſions and animolities in their proceedings. 

The meſſage being read, the biſhops went to the Jeruſa- 
lem chamber, from whence they ſent a copy of it to the low- 
e houſe, and alſo the following form of an addreſs to the 
king, to which they deſired their concurrence. | 


46 We | 
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I 1689. © NN E the biſhops, &c. in convocation aſſembled hazing 
| WR © received your majeſty's gracious meſſage, together 
=: Addreſs e with a commiſſion from your majeſty, by the earl of Noi. 
| tothe „ tingham, hold ourſelves bound in gratitude and duty, to 
| king 70 4 «6 return our moſt humble thanks and acknowledgments of 
| oe ares < the grace and goodneſs expreſſed in your majeſty's meſlage, 
| nx. © and the zeal you ſhew in it for the proteſtant religion in 
«© general, and the church of England in particular; and g 
| * the truſt and confidence repoſed in us by this commiſ. 
| on. We look on theſe marks of your majeſty's care and 
„ favour as the continuance of the great deliverance al. 
mighty God wrought for us by your means, in making 
you the bleſſed inſtrument of preſerving us from falling 
under the cruelty of popiſh tyranny ; for which as we 
* have often thanked almighty God, ſo we cannot forge 
that high obligation and duty, which we owe to your ma. 
“ jelty ; and on thele new aſſurances of your protection and 
© favour to our church, we beg leave to renew the affurance 
of our conſtant fidelity and obedience to your majeſhj, 
* whom we pray God to continue long and happily w 
© reign over us.“ 7 ec | 


ſhops. 


Diviſions The lower-houſe, which ſeemed reſolved to do nothing, 
in the would not conſent to this addreſs; but firſt pleaded for the 
lower privilege of preſenting a ſeparate addreſs of their own draw: 
houle. ing up; and then dropping that pretenſion, they fell to mak 
ing amendments, and gave a reaſon, why they could not 
concur with the biſhops, in their form, in theſe words: * we 
are deſirous to conhne our addreſs to his majeſty's moſt 
« gracious meſſage, and to thoſe things only therein, which 
concern the church of England.“ Hereupon a conte- 
rence was deſired, which was managed chiefly between tix 
biſhop of Saliſbury and the prolocutor ; and theſe reaſons 
were reported, why their lordſhips inſiſted on the expret 
mention of the proteſtant religion: “1. Becauſe it is the 
known denomination of the common doctrine of the wel- 
tern parts of chriſtendom, in oppoſition to the errors and 
„ corruptions of the church of Rome. 2. Becauſe the 
leaving out this may have ill conſequences, and be liable 
eto ſtrange conſtructions both at home and abroad, among 
-* proteſtants as well as papiſts. 3. Becauſe it agrees with 
the general reaſon offered by the clergy for their amet: 
ment, ſince this is expreſiy mentioned in the king's mel- 
© ſage; and in this the church of England being lo much 
concerned, the biſhops think it ought to ſtand in on 7 

| e e N „ reb. 
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« dreſs.” The lower-houſe debated theſe reaſons, and diſ- 
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reed to them, and then reſolved, that inſtead of tg 


0 proteſtant religion, they would rather ſay proteſtant church- 
« es,” Their lordſhips defired a reaſon of this alteration : 
which was returned in theſe words: We being the repre- 
« ſentatives of a formed eſtabliſhed church, do not think 
« ft to mention the word religion any farther than it is the 


« religion of ſome formed eſtabliſhed church.” The lords 


returned the amendments with this alteration : “ the intereſt 
« of the proteſtant religion in this and all other proteftant 


« churches.” The lower- houſe thinking it a diminution to 
the church of England to join it with foreign proteſtant 


churches, would have the words [this and] to be omitted; 
ind at laſt, with great difficulty, the following addreſs was 


zzreed on, and preſented to the king on Thurſday, Decem- 


ber 12, 


« WE your majeſty's moſt loyal and moſt dutiful ſubjects, The con- 
L the biſhops and clergy of the province of Canter- vocation's. 
« bury, in convocation aſſembled, having received a moſt addreſs. 


« gracious meſſage from your majeſty by the earl of Not- 
„ tingham, hold ourſelves bound in duty and gratitude, to 


return our moſt humble acknowledgments for the ſame; 
« and for the pious zeal and care your majeſty is pleaſed to 


& expreſs therein, for the honour, peace, advantage, and 


« eſtabliſhment of the church of England: whereby, we 


« doubt not, the intereſt of the proteſtant religion in all 
« other proteſtant churches, which is dear to us, will be 


the better ſecured under the influence of your majeſty's 
government and protection. And we crave leave to aſ- 
* ſure your majeſty, that in purſuance of that truſt and con- 
* fidence you repoſe in us, we will conſider whatſoever 


* ſhall be offered to us from your majeſty, without pre- 


„ judice, and with all calmneſs and impartiality; and that 
* we will conſtantly pay the fidelity and allegiance, which 


* we have all ſworn to your majefty and the queen; whom 


* we pray God to continue long and happily to reign over 
3; as 1 9 | e 


The king well underſtood, why this addreſs omitted the 
thanks, which the biſhops had returned for his royal com- 
miſſion, and the zeal which he had ſhewn for the proteſtant 
teligion ; and why there was no expreſſion of tenderneſs to 
te diſſenters, and but a cool regard to other proteſtant 

V. XIII. . 9 


churches. 
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authors of them.“ Upon which the prolocutor ſoon af- 
ter acquainted the houſe, “ that the preſident had declared 
his ſenſe of the Ill conſequence of thoſe books that were "1 
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1689. churches. However, he returned this gracious anſwer, a4. \ 
— dreſſed to the biſhops : 1 
My y 150. Fe 
Tie I take this adgreſs very kindly from the convocaticn, the 
king's © You may depend upon it, that all I have promiſed, aud Wl ** 
anſwer. „ all I can do for the ſervice of the church of England, I of 
« will do; and I give you this new aſſurance, that I wil WI” 
improve all occaſions and opportunities for its. ſervice,” 3 
Proceed... ip a their proceedings hitherto, the lower-houſe of con- . 
ings of the vocation had ſhown an utter diſlike to the buſineſs for which 1 
Ilower- they were chiefly aſſembled, and by what followed, their a U 
houſe. verſion to the union ſo earneſtly deſired by the king, was no N 
5 leſs manifeſt. For inſtead of taking any meaſures for a com- * 
prehenſion in favour of the moderate diſſenters, they turned A 

their thoughts to their non-juring brethren, and a zealous 
ſpeech was made in behalf of the biſhops under ſuſpenſion, * 
« That ſomething might be done to qualify them to ſit in 4 
© convocation ; yet fo, as that the convocation might not Wl; 
„ incur any danger thereby.” But this being a point (WW... 
great difficulty, it was left to farther conſideration ; whilf 5 
they laboured to find out ſome other buſineſs to divert them WI... 
from that for which they were called together. To tha WW... 
end the prolocutor attended the preſident and biſhops, and 15 
in the name of the houſe repreſented to their lordſhips, th 
that there were ſeveral books of very dangerous conſe- , 
e quence to the Chriſtian religion and the church of Eng- be 
land; particularly notes upon Athanaſius's creed, and two WI, 
< letters relating to the preſent convocation, lately come Wl . 
* abroad; and deſired their lordſhips advice, in what way, en 
* and how far, ſafely, and without incurring the penalty en 


* ſtat. 25. Henry VIII. the convocation may proceed, in 
© the preventing the publiſhing the like ſcandalous books for 

* the future, and inflicting the cenſure of the church, ac- WI * 
$ cording to the canons provided in that behalf, upon the BN 


ſent up from this houſe to their lordſhips; and that, upon Wl ly 


_ © enquiry, he could not receive any ſatisfaction, how t 


the convocation. might proceed in that affair ; but he . 


1 | would, as far as 1% in him, take farther order about it.” Wy 


When WM '! 


* 


— — oo 
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When the preſident and his brethren ſaw the diſpoſition 


rere kept from doing miſchief by prorogations, for a courſe 
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of the Jower-houſe, they found it was to no purpoſe to com- 
municate any propoſals to them; and therefore the king was 
iſed to ſuffer the ſeſſion to be diſcontinued. And thus as 

de convocation was not diſpoſed to enter upon buſineſs, they 


of ten years. This was in reality a favour to them; for, 


wer ſince the year 1662, the convocation had indeed conti - 
nued to ſit, but to do no buſineſs: ſo that they were kept at 


0 {mall expence in town, to do nothing, but only to meet 


ind read a Latin litany. It was therefore an eaſe to be freed 

fom ſuch an attendance to no purpoſe. _ OO 
The ill reception which the lower houſe had given the 

king's meſſage, raiſed a great clamour againſt them, ſince all 


Remark 
on thepro- 


the promiſes made in king James's reign were now entire- ceedings 


ly forgot. But however, their proceedings were a great 
dappointment to the non-juring clergy who were under ſuſ- 
zenſion, They were it ſeems deſigning to make a ſchiſm in 


the church, whenever they ſhould be turned out, and their 


of the 
lower 


houſe. 
Burnet. 


places filled up by others. They ſaw it would not be eaſy 
to make a ſeparation upon a private and perſonal account, 


ud therefore wiſhed to be furniſhed with more ſpecious pre- 


races. And if alterations had been made in the rubric, 


ud other parts of the common prayer, they would have 
pretended that they ſtill adhered to the antient church of 


England, in oppoſition to thoſe who were altering it, and 


(ting up new models (r). Thus was loſt a fair opportuni- 
ty not only of reviſing the liturgy, rubrics, and canons, 


but alſo of reconciling the moderate diſſenters to the church, 
who with the reſt have been forced to be contented with the 


at of toleration, under the excluſion from all offices and 


employments, by means of a teſt which was primarily in- 
tended to keep out the Roman catholics, and to which the 


(0) Biſhop Burnet calls this a ed, would have been of infinite 


lappy direction of providence. advantage to the church, as it 


range, that one who thought would have removed all the ex- 
ireformation in the rubric, ci- ceptionable parts of her worſhip 


uuns, and courts, was much want- and Ciſcipl;ne, and thereby en- 


ed, ſhould believe the particu- larged the bounds of communi- 


ar interpoſition of heaven to on. But thus it is, that ſome of 
event it on account of an ill our wiſeſt writers and ſpeakers 
ve that might have been mace uſe the words, providence, judg- 


"it by a few non-juring clergy; ments, and mercics ! 5 
vlereas the reformation intend- . 


+ Taz 5 diſſenters 5 


then the diſſenters would try to 


day. 
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1689. diſſenters made no o lition, in hopes of being relieved it 
— it (s). ey F S * M 
'Theparli- The parliament, purſuant to the late adjournment, al 
ament the 1gth of October, when the king made the folloyinyWiſ« 1 
meets, ſpeech to both houſes: « fo 
Odob, 19. * 
| My lords and gentlemen, « to 
| Theking's 40 T Hough the laſt ſitting continued ſo long, that eta C2 
- peeing it might have been more agreeable to you, in chte g 
| com pol. „ to your private concerns, not to have met again ſo ſon; tk 
Ing. yet the intereſt of the public Jays an indiſpenſable obligy As 
Er. H. C. tion upon me to call you together at this time. « ] 
II. 353. © In your laſt meeting you gave me ſo many teſtimais “ U 
* of your affection, as well as confidence in me, that lh, t 
* not at all queſtion, bur i in this [ ſhall receive freſh po & 
& of both. « p 
l eſteem it one of the oreateſt winden that can e tt 
„ me, that in the beginning of my reign I am forced to at W* c: 
„ ſuch large ſupplies; though I have this ſatisfaction, tha f 
they are deſired for no other purpoſes, than the cart « b 
ing on theſe wars, in which' I entered with your advice, “t 
and aſſurance of your aſſiſtance. Nor can I doubt of te. 
< bleſſing of God upon an undertaking, wherein 1 did a,“: 
« engage out of a vain ambition, but from the neceſſity of © k 
„ oppoling their deſigns of deflroying our religion and “ 
« herties. as 
I It is well known, how far I have expoſed myſelf to * «1 
cue this nation from the dangers that threatened, not c.“: 
y your liberty, but the proteſtant religion in generil 1 
„which the church of England is one of the greatelt ſoß- Ne 
ports, and for the defence whereof l am ready again to S. 
. venture my life. 25 
See note, (8) When the te (IV. 1 deſerve ſome favour, but at p' ) 
Fi. xl. againſt the catholics was debat- ſent were willing to lie un! . 
| _ duce ing, the court, in hopes of di- the ſeverity of the law, rate ” 
verting the bill, had it propoſed, than clog a more necei'a! e 
that ſome regard ſhould be had work with their concerns. 10 | 
to proteſtant diſſenters. Love, this the friends of the diſſcnter % 
member for London, and a diſ- agreed, and the teſt was pale, 
ſenter, ſeeing into this artifice, Though it was voted, that 2 b 
n orved, that an effectual ſecuri- ſhould be brought in, to ge 
ty might be found againſt pope- | eaſe to the diſſenters, no at © Bl fad 
ry, and that nothing might in- ver paſſed in their favour, not f F 
| teu poſe till that was done; that the teſt been removed | 10 iÞi has 


M 
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| | 
ſom My lords and gentle men, | 


met That which I have to aſk of you at preſent is, that 
wg, what ,you think fit to give towards the charges of the war 
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« for the next year, may be done without delay, And 


u there is one reaſon, which more particularly obliges me 
« to preſs you to a ſpeedy determination in this matter, be- 


ba ® cauſe the next month there is appointed at the Hague, a 


ico general meeting of all the princes and ſtates concerned in 
n; this war againſt France, in order to concert the meaſures 
lie WY © for the next campaign ; and till I know your intentions, 

« | ſhall not only be uncertain myſelf what reſolutions to 
nes take, but our allies will be under the ſame doubts, unleſs 
o they ſee me ſupported by your affiſtance. Beſides, if I 
oo WM know not in time what you will do, I cannot make ſuch 

* proviſions as will be requiſite, but ſhall be expoſed to 


et the ſame inconveniences the next year, which were the 
1 cauſe that the preparations for this were neither ſo ef- 
thai © fetual or expeditious as was neceſſary. The charge will 


« be alſo conſiderably leſſened by giving time to provide 
things in their proper ſeaſon, and without confuſion. | 


« attack our enemies in ſo vigorous a manner, as by the 


* freed from the extraordinary expence of a lingering war. 


„% J have no other aim in this but to be in a condition to 


« help of God may, in a little time, bring us to a laſting 
„and honourable peace; by which my ſubjects may be 


re. And that I can have no greater ſatisfaction than in con- 
on-WM © tributing to their eaſe, I hope I have already given proof. 
o WM © That you may be ſatisfied how the money has been laid 
%- © out, which you have already given, I have directed the 

to © accounts to be laid before you, whenever you ſhall think 


* fit to call for them. 


My lords and gentlemen, | ” 


It is remarkable, that this ſpeech, which met with univer- 


have one thing more to recommend to you, which is 
the diſpatch of a bill of indemnity, that the minds of my 
good ſubjects being quieted, we may all unanimouſly 
* concur to promote the welfare and honour of the king- 


al applauſe, was compoſed by the king himſelf, who the 
lay before produced it to the council, written with his own 
land, telling them, He knew moſt of his predeceſſors 
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The parli- 


ament is 
prorogued 
for four 
days only. 
„ 
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were uſed to commit the drawing up of ſuch ſpeeches; g 
their miniſters, who generally had their private aims wy 
intereſts in view; to prevent which he had thought fit g 
write it himſelf in French, becauſe he was not ſo great: 
maſter of the Engliſh tongue. He deſired them therein 
to look it over, and change what they found amiſs, that 
might be tranſlated into Engliſh (t).“ g 
At the ſame council the marquis of Halifax deſired, for {e. 
veral reaſons, which he forbore to mention, to be excuſed 
from the office of ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, which wy 
readily granted him, and a commiſhon was given to Sir 
Robert Atkyns, chief baron of the exchequer, to ſupply hi 
place. | 15 3 
x The buſineſs of Oates, and ſome other matters, which 
had raiſed ſuch heats between the two houſes, being onl 
ſuperſeded by the repeated adjournment of the parliament, i 
was moved in council to put a final end to them by a pm. 
rogation, But the king thought fit to do nothing in an x. 
fair of ſuch a nature, without the advice of both houſe, 


gation was irregular, after the king had made a. ſpeech, 
wherein he had propoſed new matters to their conſideration, 
yet the contrary opinion carried it by a great majority; fn 


that the king being come to the houſe of lords on Mond 
the 21ſt of October, Sir Robert Atkyns, the new ſpeaker, 
acquainted both houſes, that it was his majeſty's pleaſure, 


that the parliament ſhould be prorogued to the Wedneſdy 
following. Before this prorogation, Dr. Crew biſhop «i 
Durham, contrary to the expectation of moſt people, took 
the oaths, and ſubſcribed the declaration appointed by law, 


Hie had been one of the ecclefiaſtical commiſſioners, an 
upon king James's abdication, had abſconded himſelf for 
ſome time. He had endeavoured to get beyond ſea, and o. 
| fered to compound by refigning his biſhopric, but at la 


lt) The ſpeech was approved to, The church of England b 
by all the board, except the earl one of the greateſt ſupport e 
of Monmouth, who objected a- the proteſtant religion. Sir Tho- 
gainſt the expreſſion, L'Eglie mas Clarges, a member of tic 
 Angiicane étoit le principal ap- houſe of commons, found fav! 
puy de la religion proteſtante ; that his majeſty had not ſaid the 


1. e. The church of England is church of England, as by law 


the chief ſupport of the prote- eſtabliſhed. 


| ſtant religion. do it was altered | 


be 


1 
t 


« houſes, and deſired, that 


ings in the late reigns, and 
other affairs. 


(v) The funds for raiſing this 
ſupply were a land-tax of two 
ſllings, and another of one 
ſhilling in the pound, in which 
the quakers are excuſed from 
double taxes, additional duties 
vpon coffee, tea and chocolate, 
alter the following rates: 


been dropped the laſt ſeſſion, 


As to the ſtate priſoners, the act 
perſons in priſon being expired, and ſeveral of thoſe perſons ings a- 
having petitioned the houſe to be tried at the king's bench, a geinſt the 
committee was appointed to inquire into the informations tate pri- 
which had been given againſt them; and the miſdemeanors, 
of Burton and Graham, the greateſt oppreſlors in the Jate 


Y WP CE 
pon every hundred } ; 

weight of coffee F ©» 5 yy 
Upon every hundred ) | 
weight of cocoa- þ 08 08 oo 

6 * | 15 
Upon every pound 3 
rc 3 OY 5 9 


This is the ſame bill that had 


e was prevailed on to merit a pardon for what he had done 1689. 
ſubmitting to the government, 
The parliament being met on the 23 

king declared to them from the throne, © That having 

« ſpoke ſo lately to them, he need not ſay any thing 88 

« now, matters not having been altered ſince that time; bi 

« and therefore referred to what he had ſaid laſt to both 


ſpeedy reſolutions might be 


« taken,” Whereupon the commons unanimouſly reſolved, 
« that they would ſtand by and aſſiſt his majeſty in reducing 
« Ireland, and joining with his allies abroad in a vigorous 
« proſecution of a war againſt France,” 
Accordingly, when the king at their r 
fore them the neceſſary charges of the next year's ſervice, of two 

with the accounts of the laſt ſummer's expences, they una- millions 
nimouſly voted a ſupply of two millions for thoſe purpoſes (u). voted 

The parliament this ſeſſion was chiefly employed about Nov. 2. 
the ſtate-priſoners, the inſtruments of the illegal proceed- 


the miſcarriages in Iriſh and 


upon a diſpute whether the peers 
can alter a money-bill or tax. 
It was now 


aſſed with the alte- 
ration propoled by the lords of a 
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| / — — 
d of October, the The par- 


liament 


ob. zo. 
d. 


equeſt had laid be- A ſupply 


ſor detaining ſuſpected Proceed- 


oners. 
re. 
II. 356. 
357. 


draw- back upon exportation. an 


additional poll- tax was alſo paſ- 


ſed, by which twenty ſtullings a 


head was laid upon every ſhop- 


| keeper, tradeſman, and artificer, 


worth three hundred pounds per- 


{onal eſtate, 
been dropped the laſt ſeſſion, up- 
on a debate, whether the lords 
ſhould appoint commiſſioners of 
their own to tax themſelves. A 
tax of loo, ooo l. was moved 


(by Sir Edward Seymour, it is 
ſaid) to be laid on the Jews; 


but the 


motion came to no- 


This bill had alſo 


reign, 
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lord ſhips voted him guilty of high- 
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' reign, were again reported to the houſe. The caſe likenic| 


of baron Jenner was reported, who was charged with de. 


claring for the diſpenſing power, and acting in the affair of 


Magdalen college. Theſe three were ordered to be brought 
before the houſe to be examined, but Jenner having been 
bailed and releaſed, before the warrant was ſerved, the fer. 
jeant at arms was ordered to take him into cuſtody, ang 
likewiſe Burton and Graham, who were brought before the 
houſe, and not giving ſatisfaction, a committge was 2p. 
pointed to prepare a charge againſt them. At the ſame time 
were releaſed upon bail, the lords Preſton (x), Forbes, and 
Sir John Fenwick. But the commons reſolved to impeach 
the earls of Peterborough, Saliſbury, and Caſtlemain, Sir 
Edward Hales and Obadiah Walker, of high treaſon, for 
being reconciled to the church of Rome contrary to Jaw, and 
other crimes. A bill was alſo ordered to be brought in to 
declare the late lord chancellor Jefferies's eſtate forfeited to 
the crown, and to attaint his blood. But this bil! met with 
ſo much oppoſition that no progreſs was made in it. How. 
ever, for a terror to all the late inſtruments of popery, and 
arbitrary power, the houſe agreed ** that the pecuniary pe. 
„ nalties incurred by all privy counſellors, lord lieutenants, 
& deputy Jieutenants, and militia officers, juſtices of the 


6 peace, and by any other 


created a baron of England, their 


treaſon However, they thought 
ft to refer the examination of 
that matter to the judges their 


aſſiſtants. The lord Preiton pre- 
tended, that the patent being 
dated one day before the meeting 


of the convention, which had 
voted the throne vacant, it ought 
therefore to be valid. To which 


it was anſwered that the vacan- 


cy was ſuppoſed to begin from 
the moment king James left the 
kingdom, whereby he abdicared 
the government. The next day 
the jadges brought in the lord 


(x) The lord Preſton preſent- 
ing the houſe of lords a pa- 
tent from king James, dated 
from Verſailles the 21ft of Janu 
ary 1688-9, by which he was 


perſons, who had accepted or 


Preſton guilty of a high miſde. 


incanor, for which he was com- 
mitted to the Tower. Not lorg 
after he acknowledged, and bey- 
ged pardon for hi- fault by a pe- 


tition to the lords, which was / 


rejected upon his ſubſcribing him- 
ſelf viſcount Preſton, without ex- 
preſſing of what kingdom. The 
next day he preſented another, 
wherein he ſtiled himſelf viſcoust 
of Scotland; and it being like. 
wiſe alledged in his behalf, that 
by accepting a patent from king 
James, he never meant an at. 


front to king William, but only 


to ſecure his own perſon from 


impriſonment, (being at that 


time proſecuted at law by the 
lord Montague for a conſiderable 
ſum of money) he was releaſed 


f:om his confinement. 
„ exerciſed 
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u exerciſed any office or place of profit, either military or 1689. 
« civil, (other than ſuch as are now officers, in their ma 
« jeſties army or fleet) contrary to" the laws againſt popiſh 
« recuſants, ſhould be ſpeedily levied, and applied to the 
« public ſervice.” my OR: 

The lord Griffin, who was made a peer about a fortnight Proceed. 
before king James's abdication, having been often required ings a- 

letters and otherwiſe to attend the houſe of lords, and ſtil] againſt the 
refuſing to appear, their lordſhips deſired the king by an ad- lord Grif- 
irefs to ſummon him by proclamation to ſurrender himſelf, pr. H L 
at ſuch a day as his majeſty ſhould appoint to their houſe, if ES: 
then actually ſitting, or to one of the ſecretaries of ſtate. 39 ; 
His lordſhip being accordingly ſummoned, ſurrendered him- 
ſelf to the earl of Nottingham, and having made his appear- 
ce before the houſe of lords, the ſpeaker told him, that Odob. 1. 
he knew what he had to do before his fitting in that houſe; 
whereupon his lordſhip deſired time to conſider of taking 
the oaths, he not being prepared for it ; which was readily 

ted. En i ng 

pe ſame day the parliament was prorogued, a packet 
was intercepted, which plainly diſcovered how little the lord 
Grifin was inclined to own the preſent government. This 
diſcovery happened in the following manner. His lordſhip 
having cauſed a large pewter bottle to be made with a dou- 
ble bottom, ordered his cook to go to a pewterer's at an un- 
ſeaſonable hour of the night, to get the falſe bottom ſoldered. 
The pewterer finding a packet between the two bottoms of 
the bottle, began to ſuſpe&t ſomething ; and the cook not 
giving him a ſatisfactory anſwer about the contents, he made 
bold to open it. The ſuperſcription of ſeveral letters diret- 
ed to king James, the duke of Berwick, &c. juſtified the 
pewterer's ſuſpicion, who immediately ſeized the lord Grif- 
fins cook, and carried him to one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
but he being gone to bed, and the ſervants refuſing to ad- 
mit the pewterer to his maſter's preſence, the lord Griffin, 
who by this time began to apprehend what had befallen his 
meſlenger, took this opportunity to make his eſcape. Beſides 
theſe letters, there was found an account of ſome private reſo- 
lutions of the council, and an exact liſt of all the land and 
ſea forces of England. Whereupon the lord Griffin's houſe 
and papers were ſearched, his lady committed to the Tower, 
ſeveral ſuſpected perſons arreſted, and the cuſtom-houſe offi- 
cers ordered to ſtop all unknown perſons, who offered to 
crols the ſeas without paſſes. The lord Griffin having ab- 
conded himſelf ſome few days, and finding it difficult to go 

and 5 | out 


tions in 
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1689. out of the kingdom, ſurrendered himſelf to the ex 9 
WW dShrewibury, ſecretary of ſtate, who having examined hin 
committed him to the cuſtody of a meſſenger, from whence 
he was ſent to the Tower, The commons upon this 
pointed a committee to inquire how the lord Griffin came to 
know a relolution, which the king had communicated t, 
four perſons only; and the lords addreſſed his majeſty to let 
him underſtand, that the ſaid lord being one of their mem. 
bers, they were conſequently his proper judges. The king 
| having left the cognizance of this affair to the peers, they 
began to examine the papers intercepted in the pewter bot. 
tie, which were the only evidence againſt the lord Griffq, 
And becauſe ſome few days before it had been reſolved in 
that houſe, that colonel Algernon Sidney was unjuſtly con- 
demned, nothing but writings found in his cloſet having 
been produced againſt him, the earl of Rocheſter argued, 
from a parity of reaſon in favour of lord Griffin, who, ate 
ſeveral warm debates, was ſet at liberty upon bail. 
| Proceed. As to the inſtruments of the illegal proceedings of the lue 
ings about reigns, the lords as well as the commons, appointed a com- 
the au- mittee to examine who were the adviſers and proſecutors of 
thors of the murders of the lord Ruſſel, colonel Sidney, Sir Thoms 
the execu- Armitrong, alderman Corniſh and others, and who had the 


5 chief hand in the quo warranto's and delivering up of char. 
£2 reigns 4 « ters. J his committee was appointed, at the motion of the } 


5 duke of Bolton, and it was deſired by the lords, that Mr, 
I. 30g. Jobn Hampden and Mr. John Trenchard, members to the 
Burne,, houſe of commons, might attend the committee, to inform 

2 | them what they knew ol theſe matters. Theſe two gentle- 
men had been accuſed, for being concerned with the duke cf 
Monmouth and the lord Ruſſel in the plot of 1683, Tren- 
chard had been charged with undertaking to raiſe a body of 
men at Taunton, but he had denied every thing, And it 
was then well known his greateſt crime, was the being the 
firſt man that had moved the excluſion in the houſe of com- 
mons. Mr. Hampden was let into all the duke of Mon- 
mouth's ſecrets, and knew the whole affair. Upon lod 
Howard's evidence, he was brought in guilty of a miſde- 

| meanor, and fined 40, cool. the moſt extravagant fine, that 
had ever been ſet for a miſdemeanor, and which amounted 
to an impriſonment for life. He was afterwards concerned 
in Monmouth's rebellion, and upon pleading guilty and 
„ ih oo Ie 
He is ſaid to have been fo aſhamed of this, that it gave bi 
ſpirits ſuch a diſorder, he could never maſter, and which an 
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4 terrible concluſion, for about ten years after he cut his 168g. 
grandſon of him that pleaded the WWW 


own throat, He was 
cauſe of England, in the point of ſhip-money : his father 
was an eminent man, and zealous in the excluſion. He 
himſelf was a man of great parts, and a critic in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, of great heat and vivacity, but too unequal in 
Mr. Hampden appeared before the committee, and, as it 
is ſaid, made a long ſpeech, tending rather to extol his own 
ſervices, than to diſcover the authors of lord Ruſſel's 


death (y). However this be, though this inquiry laſted 


(y) This matter is thus related 


by. Kennet after Boyer. It is 
certain, (ſay they) that Mr. 
Hampden was able to give the 
lords a great light into that af- 


fair, having been involved in the 


like danger himſelf, and out of 


which be diſengaged himſelf not 
without difficulty. But this en- 


quiry was not ſo much intended 
againſt Mr, Hampden, as againſt 
the marquis of Halifax, who had 
endeavoured Mr. Hampden's ruin, 
by procuring a note from the 
late duke of Monmouth, which 
repreſented Mr. Hampden as the 
chief accomplice with the lord 
Ruſſel. But the duke afterwards 
repenting of having accuſed one 
of his beſt friends, earneſtly de- 
manded his note from king 
Charles II. to whom the mar- 
quis had delivered it, and at laſt 
obtained it on this condition, 


| never to return into his majeſty's 
Mr. Hampden ap- 


preſence. | 
peared before the committee of 


ed at juſtifying bimſelf, than at 
diſcovering the authors of lord 
Ruſſel's death. He extolled his 
ſervices to the preſent govern- 


ment, inſinuating that the whole 


intrigue in inviting over the 


ſome 


prince of Orange had been ma- 
naged by himſelf, and Mr. John- 
ſton, (a Scotſman, ſon of the 


lord of Warriſtoun, who had 


been executed in 1663, and firſt 
couſin of biſhop Burnet) whom 
he had employed to gather the 


reſults of the ſeveral conſultati- 


ons in private houſes. He urged, 
that by his concern in this affair 


he had expoſed himſelf to im- 


minent danger; for had ſohn- 
ſton been PaſpeAted, he would 
have been ſent into Scotland, 
and forced by the rack (which is 

allowed in that kingdom) to diſ- 
cover thoſe who ſet him at work. 
Upon this account it was that 
Mr. Hampden, after the revo- 
lution, made ſeveral offers at be- 
ing ſecretary of ſtate ; but the 

king thought him of too hot a 
temper for a place that requires 
a ſettled head. One day Mr. 
Hampden, with deſign to 1e- 
mind the king of his own ſer- 


. vices, repreſented to him, that 
the lords, and made a long 
ſpeech, in which he rather aim 


thoſe of Mr. Johnſton were ſtill 


left unrewarded ; to which the 


king replied, that he had not 


forgot either Mr. Hampden or 
Mr. Johnſton.” However, nei- 
ther of them had much reaſon to 


complain; the king having nam- 
ed the firſt to be his envoy into 
eee nes Spain, 
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ſome weeks, and gave occaſion to much heat, nothing could 


be proved, upon which votes or addreſſes could have been 
grounded : 1 the lord Halifax, having concurred with the 
miniſtry and council in the ſeverities and executions in the 


end of king Charles's reign, and in the quo warranto's, and 
| ſurrendering the charters, ſaw it was neceſſary for him to 


the whole party. 


Miſcarri - 
ages in 

Ireland 
examined 
into. 
Nov. 11. 
Pr. H. C. 
II. 358. 


withdraw now and quit the court. And ſoon after he recon- 
ciled himſelf to the tories, and upon all occaſions protected 
The privy ſeal was put in commiſfion 
after the lord Halifax had reſigned, and given io William 
Cheney, Sir John Knatchbull, and Sir William Pulteney. 
As to the miſcarriages in the Iriſh affairs, which had been 
a continual ſubject of complaint, the commons being in. 
formed that duke Schomberg's army was ſcarce fourteen 
thouſand ſtrong, though there were twenty-three thouſand 


upon the eſtabliſhment, they defired the king to appoint | 


commiſſioners to go over and inquire into the condition of 


the army in Ireland. Though the king aſſured the houſe, 
that he would comply with their addreſs, yet ſome member 
moved, that the commons ſhould ſend commiſſioners of their 


own nomination, both to look into the expence, and to pre- 


vent falſe muſtets; which ſeemed to be an encroachment on 


the royal prerogative. Others ſaid, that duke Schomberg 
would have done well to have come himſelf in perſon, to ac- 


quaint the houſe with the cauſes of the weakneſs of his army, | 


Spain, and the other into Swit- 


zerland 


which em ployments 
they both refuſed. 5 

Great part of this relation 
ſeems to be taken from uncer- 


tain memoirs ; for as it is not 
true that the inviting over the 


rince of Orange was managed 
by him and Johnſton, Mr. Ha up- 


dien cann«t be jullly ſuppoſed 0 


ſay ſo. Nor is tae dialogue with 
the king any more likely. 
ther could they with juſtice ſay, 


that an envoyſhip to Spain was a 
ſufficient reward for the ſe:vice 
Mr. Hampden had done the 
king; ſince, by their own con- 


feſſion, he had contributed ſo 
much towards the revolution. 


However, it muſt be owned, Mr. 
Hampden thought himſelf neg- 


Nei- 


leded, and was fo far diſguſted 
as to ſay, * | think I deſerve to 
© have ſomething offered me at 
ens. 


This is the worſt that 
thoſe who knew him intimately, 
heard him ever ſay, However 
this be, Mr. Cox, upon Mr. 
Hampden', recomm.end2tion, wa 
ſent to Switzerland, asd Nr. 
Stanhope, Brother to the lod 
Cheſterfield, was diſpatched to 
Madrid, About the ſame time, 
the lord Paget was ſent envoy to 
the emperor, and the lord Dur- 


| ley, afterwards earl of Berkley, 


to Holland, to relieve the carl 


of Pembroke, who was made 2 


privy counſellor, and not Jong 


aſter firſt com miſſi ner of the 2dj- 


miralty, upon the reſignation of 
the lord Torrivgton. 5 
wks TT in 
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n order to ſecure his own reputation. And others went far- 


ther, reflecting on that general for not fighting king James's 
forces. Though the duke wanted no apology among thoſe, 


301 
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who knew his capacity, yet being informed, that his conduct 


was called in queſtion, even in the parliament itſelf, he ac- 


quainted the king with the reaſons, that had obliged him not 


to ſtir from his camp upon the approach of king James; al- 


edging, that his army had never exceeded twelve thouſand 


elfective men, moſt of them newly raiſed, and little better 


than thoſe of the late king, who had double that number : 
that he had waited for artillery, horſes and carriages a ove 


2 month : that the army had all along wanted bread ; the 


horſes, ſhoes and provender ; and the ſurgeons and apothe- 


caries, proper medicines for the ſick. This account was 


confirmed by Mr. Lumley, brother to the lord Lumley, and 


count Solmes, who at this time arrived from Ireland, and 


reported further, that the army was cantoned in pretty good 


winter-quarters ; that abundance of men and horſe had been 


ſwept away by ſickneſs, and want of food or cloathing; but 
that the ſick now recovered very faſt; and as for the officers, 


that ſeveral of them had killed themſelves with drinking too 


plentifully Iriſh uſquebaugh, particularly Sir Edward Deer- 
ing, colonel Wharton, and Sir Thomas Gower : that the 


miſcarriages of Ireland were wholly to be charged on Mr, 


John Shales, purveyor-general to the army; and that upon 


duke Schomberg's landing at Dundalk, there was fo general 
a conſternation among the Iriſh, that he might have marched 


directly to Dublin, if he had not wanted proviſions and a 


train of artillery. Dr. Walker alſo acquainted the commons Ibid. | 
with theſe things, whereupon they addreſſed the king that p 362 
dhales might be taken into cuſtody, and all his accounts, Nov. 16, 


papers, and ſtores ſecured ; and that duke Schomberg might 


de impowered to appoint an abler perſon. Next day major 
Wildman brought the king's anſwer : ** That he had ſome 


time ſince taken order therein, being informed of captain 


« Shales's miſdemeanors in his employment, and had written 
to duke Schomberg for that purpoſe ; and believed what 


was defired was already done, though the wind being 


4 contrary, he had not yet received any account from Ire- _ 
* land.” But the commons, ftill eager upon this affair, re- 


lolved upon another addreſs, to requeſt his majeſty to name 
thoſe, who had recommended Shales to his ſervice, which 


however the king declined to do, becauſe, as he ſaid, Shales 


had been propoſed in full council. This Shales had been 
purveyor to king James's army, whilſt encamped on Houn- 
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1689. ſlow-Heath ; and upon that account was greatly ſuſpected ai 
Wyn diſhoneſt practices under king William. A few days af, 
the king ſent the following meſſage to the commons in 
writing „5 


We . 


A meſlage « 
from the ( 


IS majeſty having already declared his reſolutions ty 

/ proſecute the war in Ireland with the utmoſt yi. 

ay % gour; and being deſirous to uſe the means, that may be 

II. 364. © moſt ſatisfaCtory and effectual in order to it, is graciouſly 

Nov. 30. ©* pleaſed, that this houſe do recommend a number of yer. 

„ ſons, not exceeding ſeven, to be commiſſioned by his ma- 

« jeſty to take care of the proviſions, and ſuch other prepa- 
*.rations, as ſhall be neceſſary for that ſervice. 

«© His majeſty is further pleaſed to let the houſe know, 

«© that upon conſideration of the addreſs of the 11th of No. 

vember, he gives them leave to nominate ſome perſons to 

„ go over into Ireland, to take an account of the number 

of the army there, and the ſtate and condition of it, why 

„ ſhall receive his majeſty's orders accordingly.” “ 


This condeſcending meſſage was ſo well received by the 
houſe, that both theſe affairs were left to the king. How. 
ever, they took this opportunity to preſs him to diſcover thoſe, 

| who had recommended Shales; to which he replied, It is 

_ © impoſſible for me to give an anſwer to this queſtion,” but 
| Promiſed to take all poſſible care, to carry on the war in 

Ireland with vigour, and to employ ſuch perſons, as might 
An ad- be moſt proper for the ſervice. But the complaints of miſ- 
d ess vo- management were ſo great, that on the 15th of December, 


ted about the commons reſolved, „that an humble addreſs be pre- 
the ill con- 


duc „ ſented to his majeſty, to lay before him the ill conduct 

1 uct of af- «c eee 6 g 
. and ſucceſs of affairs in reference to Ireland, the armies 
Pr. H. C. and fleet; and humbly to deſire his majeſty, that he wil 
II. 366. © pleaſe to take it into his conſideration, and, in his wil 
dom, to find out the authors of theſe miſcarriages, and 
to appoint affairs to be managed by perſons unſuſpected, 
and more to the ſafety of his majeſty, and ſatisfaction of 
his ſubjects.“ The houſe likewiſe having. been informes, 
that the miſcarriages of the fleet proceeded from a raging 


ſickneſs amongſt the ſeamen, occaſioned by great quantities 
of corrupt and unwholeſome proviſions, which had been fur- 
niſhed to the navy, the laſt ſummer, and the ſame being a 
teſted by ſeveral members of the houſe upon their own 2 
Ea net frac FOR ORE 5 16 
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ledge, it was reſolved, on the 23d of November, „that 1689. 
« Sir John Parſons, Sir Richard Haddock, alderman Sturt, | 
« and Mr. Nicholas Fenn, victuallers of the fleet, ſhould be 
« ſent for in cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms, to anſwer to 
« the ſaid complaints.” And within a few days after, the 
ting appointed Thomas Papillon, Simon Mayne, John Agar, 
Humphrey Ayles, and James How, commiſſioners for vic- 
walling the navy. i Ok | A 
About the ſame time the commons took into conſideration Hamp- 
the ſtate of the nation, and ſeveral members made complaints den's 
of the late miſcarriages, and charged them on the miniſtry. ſpeech a- 
Mr. Hampden made a ſpeech wherein he urged, „that he àgainſtthe 
« could not but wonder to fee thoſe very perſons in the mi- aan ; 
« niſtry, whom the late king James had employed, even 
« when his affairs were moſt deſperate, to treat with the 
« then prince of Orange,” and moved for an addreſs to de- 
fre the king to remove the perſons, whom he had marked 
out, from his preſence and councils. This ſpeech (ſays a 
certain hiſtorian) might have made greater impreſſion, had he 
not at the ſame time complained, that ſeveral common- 
wealth's-men were then employed by the government; 
upon which the houſe, who knew, that both he, his father, 
and their predeceſſors had ever adhered to the republican 
party, broke out into a general laughter. As ſoon as the 
houſe was compoſed, ſeveral members ſtood up in defence of 
the perſons, on whom Mr. Hampden had reflected, alledg- 
ing, „that the reaſon why they had been deputed to the 
prince of Orange, was not becauſe they were in king 
i James's intereſt, but rather becauſe they had all along dii- 
approved that king's conduct, and, as ſuch, had the ge- 
«* neral approbation of the nation, and were moſt likely to 
be agr.eable to his highneſs.” However the houſe voted 
an addreſs to repreſent to the king the miſcarriages of Ire- 
land and of the fleet, and to deſire, that he would diſcover 
the authors of them, that they might be brought to puniſh. 
ment. Mr, Hampden, with ſome others, being named to 
draw up this addreſs, gave ſome people occaſion to think 
that his principal aim was to have the earl of Nottingham 
removed, that he might himſelf ſtep into his place of ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, : ; 1 
This addreſs was accordingly preſented to the houſe on 
the 23d of December, by Mr. Hampden, and becauſe it 
contained a long detail of the miſcarriages, and ill ſucceſſes 
both at ſea and land; it was ſpoke againſt by ſeveral mem 
bers, and even by his own father, who, infiſted to have it 
e 1 . 5 drawn 
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1689. drawn up again. But others were of another opinion, ang 
wv faid, inſtead of contracting, it ought to be enlarged, 1, 
this debate it was remarkable to ſee Mr. Hampden and Si: 
Edward Seymour, Sir John Guiſe and Sir Chriſtopher Mul. 
grave, Sir Francis Winnington and Mr. Francis Gwin, on 

the ſame ſide of the queſtion. i STE 
Aqueſtion In December a queſtion was put in the houſe of common, 
put about e Whether a perſon having a place at court, or any depend- 
| Place- «© ance on the king, ſhould be a member of that houſe? 
— The debate was warm and obſtinate; for, as it always hap- 
pens on ſuch occaſions, the diſguſted and diſappointed joined 
with the enemies of the government, to keep others out of 
places, ſince they themſelves could not get into them. The 
queſtion was however carried for the place- men, and this 
reaſon given, * becauſe otherwiſe the fitteſt perſons for pub. 
* lic employments would remain excluded, and be debarred 
<« the opportunity of ſerving either the king or the country,” 

King During theſe proceedings in the parliament, the whigs be- 

a pre gan to loſe much of the king's good opinion, not only by 
lous of the the heat which they ſhowed in both houſes againſt their ene- | 
| 2 mies, but by the coldneſs that appeared in every thing that 
Purnet. related to the public, as well as to himſelf, and particulaly 
in the affair of his revenue. For though he had expreſſed 
an earneſt deſite to have it ſettled for life, alledging, he was 
not a king till that was done, ſince without it the title of a | 
king was only a pageant, the civil liſt was neverthelels 
granted but for one year (z). For a jealouſy was now ia- 
fuſed into many, that he would grow arbitrary in his go- 
vernment, if he once had the revenue, and would ſtrain for 
a high ſtretch of prerogative, as ſoon as he was out of diff. 
culties and neceſſities. Thole of the whigs who had lived 
ſome years at Amſterdam, had got together a great many 
ſtories, that went about the city, of his ſullenneſs and impe- 
rious way of dictating. The Scots likewiſe, who were now 
come up to give an account of the proceedings in parliament, 
ſet about many things, that heighteaed their apprehen- 


() He ſpoke of this with more a kingly government, and it wa! 
than o'dinary vehemence. So hard to determine which was 
that ſometimes he ſaid he would the beſt; but he was ſure, the 
not Ray and hold an empty name, worſt of all governments wi 
unleſs he had a revenue for life. that of a king, without treaſuie 
He ſaid once to biſhop Burnet, and without power. Barnet, 
that he uncerſlood the good of II. 4. 
a common- wealth as well as f 2 
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(a) The earl of Belcarras ob- 
ves, that the ſeſſion of parlia- 
dent ended with fo little ſa- 
« isfaftion to all parties in it, 
« that moſt of them ran to Lon- 
„don, ſome to complain, that 
s thoſe things had not been per- 
# formed that the prince of O- 
s range promiſed, when he 
« came to the crown; others ro 
defend themſelves ; for there 
pere great animoſities among 
« them, particularly againſt the 
„lord $S——r, who, though he 
« always had been a fanatic, yet 
« was generally abhorred among 
" them, as they ſaid, being a 
" man neither of religion, nor 
# honour : beſides he had com- 
„ plied with all governments, 
and had taken all oaths and 
" engagements that were a · go- 
Ling for fifty years before, and 
" was the contriver of ſeveral of 
them, yet never was faithful 
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h hee 


„done by the prince of O- 


"ard his ſon, and thoſe other 
things not done in parliament, 
which were cxpeded, made 
„many diſſatisfied. But to take 


o ſbew he was not to blame 
t Wh for their not having all they 
1- WT <efired in parliament, he ca u- 


"ſed to be printed all his in- 


a3; Wi friftions to duke Hamilton, 


end laid'all the fault on him, 
he WI vhich he moſt patiently ſuf- 
be ed, and might very well 
ic bre juſtified it, fince all he 
1, peel to do was to ſa- 

ly the moſt bigotted fana- 


" tics, in no: ſettling religion, 


1s. s they would have it, and 
Vox. XIII. 85 


"to any party. The favours 


ange to the lord S——r 


* off the odium of the laſt, and 


tons (a). One Simpſon, a Scots preſbyterian, was recom- 1689. 
nended to the earl of Portland, as a man whom he might 


truſt, 


% whereabout they could not a. 


„ gree among themſelves; fo 


“it was deliyed, The next 
“ thing was the not reſtoring 
© the ſorefaulted eſtates, which 
indeed duke Hamilton thought 
* unjuſt, but not the leſs, that 
© his ſon and brother were ſo 
“much concerned, being in 
“ poſſeſſion of two of the beſt of 
« them by a gift ſrom your ma- 
*« jeſlty. But to do him juſtice, 
* he was not for going ſuch a 
length of extravagances and 
* cruelty, as thoſe inraged fana- 
«© tic rebels, who came over 
„% with the prince of Orange, 
«© which made the moſt part of 


„ his enemies, until they took 


& a general hatred at the lord 
© Melvill, This made them 
join together more for intereſt 


than inclination ; others went 


„ up to get the rewards of their 
„ ſervices ; but finding them- 
* ſelves diſappointed of thcfe 
employments, which they 
„ thought due to their merit, 
e quite broke off from the reſt, 
„ though to cover their deſign 
the better, they continued it;]1 
the moſt bigotted of the party. 
+ The chief of theſe were Sir 
James Montgomery, earl of 


#6 AwwwC, lord R, Mr, 


% William Hamilton, and Mr, 
* James Oe, who at firit in 
© the convention had behaved 
„ himſelf very well, but by great 
* promiſes made him by duke 
* a he went over to 
„ him; and finding himſelf 
« diſappointed, joined again at 
London in all that was pro» 
„ poſed to him for your maje. 
„ ſty's ſervige by Sir James Mont» 
6 ; 1 * gomery, | 
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1689. truſt, and who would bring him good intelligence; | 
. which account he was often admitted, and was entertaigg as 
VOY [am 
« gomery, who managed the * London, who embracedi; ng bone 
„ reſt as he pleaſed, and having * willingly, judging it, un that 
got acquainted with Mr. Fer- “ get thoſe, who had been n exp! 
„ guſon, Mr. Payne, capt. W—n, “eminent againſt you, to cone tber, 
and ſome others, that were in “over, could not but make d þ 
your intereſt, engaged not © conſiderable intereſt, Tj, of p. 
*« only for himſelf, but for the “ next ſtep they. made wu 9 Wh 
* others, without their know- * ** ſend one over to your majeli, 11 
** ledge, truſting to his power “ with the offer of their ſervice oh 
** over them, The firlt of his “ and adviſe how all thing king 
** own fett he propoſed his de- „ ſhould be diſpoſed. Though ot 
1 ſign to, was the earl of A—=e, * they found a meſſenger ft n then 
4 his brother-in-law, whom he © their affair, called Mr. 1—, was 
found very frank, as heal- “ yet they had great diffieuly dl 
« ways was, when the change of © how to get their commiſſion, Wi in ( 
a party was offered; then the © titles of honour, and inc. agil 
lord Rs; and laid before ** tions to the parliament, wal. Will by! 
them two the ingratitude of © ed according to form ; { / 
_ * the prince of Orange in not © none of them knew any tig _ 
giving them employments, and of the matter. But Sir A WW, 0 
the great offers made by your * drew F-—r gave doubles of Wl ,, ? 
« friends, if they would return * all they defired to Mr. Ferys. . 
to their duty. He wanted not © ſon, without knowing ay «|, 
«© encouragement to ſay ſo, for „ thing of them, believing it Wl 
Mr. Payne had promiſed him *“ could not be but for your .. 6 
«© all that his ambition, vanity, ** jeſty's ſervice, ſince the ex! « 4 
or avarice, could ſuggeſt; nor of A——n was concerned n. 8 
* were there ever two better „ it. After they had diſpatched «8 
© matched than Mr. Payne and «© their meſſenger with all i: WW, 5 | 
Sir James Montgomery; for © inſtructions, and having . Wl, 
Mr. Payne made him believe, „thing to do till his cu, » 
that he could diſpoſe both of “ 8 f James and Mr, Ferguon Wil ,, . 
titles of honour, employ- „ being openly declared etre. . 
* ments, and money, as he mies to the lord Melvill, v Wl « 6 
* pleaſed ; and the other im- © a pamphlet, which they called, Wl 
„ poſed ſo far upon him, as © the Grievances, It gave gen Wil; P 
% to make him believe he was ** offence, and broke Sir Jan's Wl l 
able to turn the whole nation „ Montgomery for ever vil il, . 
with a ſpeech, to do whatſo- „“ the prince of Orange anda! Bi , 
ever he propoſed, „ his favourites; in which vw Bl ,, 
After they had conferred “ laid open all their follies ard by 
« their affairs together, and diſ- ' breach of promiſes, withal WWF 
* poſed of every thing accord- „ the bitterneſs which Mr Fer BY .. . 
ng to their fancy, they pro- . guſon's pen was capable ch « , 
% poſed their reſolutions of ſerv- Who had been in cor ſtant e 
ing you to the earl of A——n, of ſuch undertakings for mi By « 
then priſoner in the Tower of © years, a 
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2 good ſpy. But he was in ſecret confidence with one 


[ames's agents, who had indeed loſt the reputation of an 
honeſt man entirely, and yet had ſuch arts of management, 
that even thoſe who knew what he was, were willing to 
enploy him. Simpſon and he were in a cloſe league toge- 
ther, and Payne diſcovered ſo much of the ſecret intelligence 


of Portland, as made him paſs for the beſt ſpy the court had. 
ue of it to infuſe into the earl of Portland jealouſies of the 


them, that the court was now become 
vas ſeeking evidence againſt them. 


« The winter 1689 was thus * the epiſcopal clergy, who had 


cc 
cc 


of his party to Simpſon, that he might carry it to the earl 


When he had gained a conſiderable ſhare of credit, he made 


& ſpent at London in their pri- 


* pricce of Orange ſo weary of 
* both ſides, that he told duke 


much troubled about their 


« Scotland, and that he were 
« never king of it. Duke Ha- 


* tremely both the lord Mel- 
« vilPs and lord Stair's enemy, 


* thoſe debates, yet went not 
publicly to the meetings of 


called the club, but lived in 
* outward civility with all, till 


came down commiſſioner. 
While they were thus hot 


* ly preſided, without any com- 


- miſkon, waz very buſy wih 


« yate councils, which made the 
Hamilton, that he was ſo 


debate, that he wiſhed he 


« were a thouſand miles from“ 


* plied, and alſo made it ap- 
« milton, though he was ex- 
* who were the chief cauſe of 
your enemies, which was then 


* the ſpripg that lord Melvill 


* upon their debates at London, 
the council of Scotland, where 
the earl of Crawford conſtant- 


414 
cc 


«« 
«c 


ci 
6 
«c 


cc 
60 
cc 


cc 
«6 
«6 
66 
66 
«6 
46 


P. 


not prayed for che prince of 
Orange, as was ordered by 


the laſt ſeſſion of parliament. 
A great many were ſummored 
before the council; and upon 
their refuſal turned out. O- 
thers, who would have com- 


pear by their defences, that 


it was impoſſible for them to 


be informed of the order in ſo 

ſhoit a time, were like» ſe 
turned out. 
ing all things before him, and 
the reſt complying with all 
that he propoſed ; ſo that by 


« the council, the rabble, and 
the new levied dragoons, the 


worſt of either, there were 
but very few in their churches 
before the next ſpring, ſave 


ſome, that were willing to 


comply with every thing ; 


His zeal carry- 
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king's beſt friends; and as the earl hearkened too attentivelß 
to theſe, ſo by other hands it was conveyed to ſome of 
jealous of them, and 


which rendered them con- 


temptible even to their ene- 


mies.” Acc, of the aff, of Scot. 


114. 


king 


Nevill Payne, the moſt active and dextrous of all king 


Sir James Montgomery, who had been very inſtrumental Conſpira- 
in * the crown of Scotland upon king William, was cy againſt 
lily poſfeſſed with theſe reports; and he and ſome others, the go- 


by Payne's management, entered into a correſpondence with oy ment. 


* 


1689. King James's party in England. They demanded an fy. 
rance for the ſettlement of preſbytery in Scotland, and tg 


Princes in exile are apt to grant every thing that is aſked of 
them; for they know, that, if they are reſtored, they ſhall 
have every thing in their power. Upon this they entered 
At firſt they only aſłed money for furniſhing themſelves with 


manding three thouſand men, to be ſent over from Dunkirk, 
becauſe by duke Schomberg's being poſted in Ulſter, their 


party; and on both ſides it was given out, that this union of 


ſecure and ſtrengthen their intereſt in parlament; the epil. 


to the earl of Portland, and was preſſed by him to find out 


carried this to them, and told them that the whole buſine 
Was diſcovered, and that great rewards were offered to ſuch 
as would merit them by ſwearing againſt them. With this 


was at the bottom, and thought, that nothing was deſigned 


ple, now created lord Stair ; and they were poſſeſſed with a 
fear, that a new bloody ſcene of ſham plots and ſuborred 


that appeared to be ſo little credible, that it was ſaid by ſome 


receive ſuch reports: and that the common practices of mi- 
niüſters, who ſtudy to make their maſters believe, that al 
their own enemies are likewiſe his, were like to prevail in 
this reign, as much as they had formerly done. Montgo- 
mery came to have great credit with ſome of the whig in 


duke of Bolton; and he employed it all, to perſuade them 
not to truſt the king, and to animate them againſt the er 
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have the chief poſts of the government ſhared among they, 


into a cloſe treaty for the way of bringing all this about, 
arms and ammunition; but afterwards they inſiſted on de- 
communication with Ireland was cut off, In order to the 
carrying on this deſign, they reconciled themſelves to the 
duke of Queenſberry, and the other lords of the epiſcopal 
thoſe, who were formerly ſuch violent enemies, was only to 
copal party pretending, that ſince the king was not able to 
protect them, they who ſaw themſelves marked out for de- 
ſtruction, were to be excuſed for joining with thoſe who 


could ſecure them. Simpſon brought an account of all this 


witneſſes to prove it againſt Sir James Montgomery. Ke 


they alarmed many of their party, who did not know what 
but an oppolition to the lord Melvill and the eld-r Dalrym- 
witneſſes was to be opened. And when it began to he whil- 
pered about, that they were in a treaty with king James, 
diſcontented men, what could be expected from a govetn- 


ment that was ſo ſoon contriving the ruin of its belt 
friends? Some feared, that the king himſelf might too ealily 


England, particularly with the earl of Monmouth and the 
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of Portland. This wrought ſo much, that many were diſ- 
poſed to think, that they would have good terms from king 


1689. 
3 


James; and that he was now ſo convinced of his former er- 


rors, that they might ſafely truſt him. The ear! of Mon- 


mouth intimated this to biſhop Burnet twice, but in ſuch a 


manner, as if he was afraid of it, and endeavoured to prevent 
it; but he ſet forth the reaſons for it with great advantage, 


and thoſe againſt it very faintly, Matters were truſted to 


Montgomery and Payne; and Ferguſon, who had been very 


deeply engaged with the enemies to the court in the two pre- 
ceding reigns, was taken into it, as a man who naturally 
loved to embroil things. Thus a deſign was formed, firſt to 
alienate the city cf London fo entirely from the king, that no 


loans might be advanced on the money-bills, which, without 


credit upon them, could not anſwer the end for which they 
were given, It was ſpread about, that king James would 
give a full indemnity for all that was paſt; and that, for the 
future, he would ſeparate himſelf intirely from the French 
intereſt, and be contented with a ſecret connivance at thoſe 
of his own religion. It was ſaid, that he was weary of the 
inſolence of the French court, and ſaw his error in truſting 
to it ſo much as he had done. The corrupted party had 


gone ſo far, that they ſeemed to fancy, that the reſtoring him 


would be not only ſafe, but happy to the nation. Biſhop 
Burnet owns, that it was long before he could ſuffer him- 


ſelf to think, that the matter was gone ſo far; but he was 
at laſt convinced of it. He received a letter from an unknown 


hand, with a direction how to anſwer it. The ſubſtance of 
it was, that the writer of it could diſcover a plot deeply laid 
againſt the king, if he might be aſſured not to be made a 
witneſs, and have his friends who were in it pardoned, 
That prelate, by the king's order, engaged for the firſt ; but 
2s an indefinite promiſe of pardon was thought too much, 


Diſcover» 
ed by bi- 
ſhop Bur- 


net. 


the informer was told that he might, as to that, truſt to the 


king's mercy. Upon this, he came to the biſhop, who found 


him to be Sir James Montgomery's brother. He acquainted 
the biſhop, that a treaty was ſettled with king James; that 


articles were agreed on, and an invitation ſubſcribed by the 


whole cabal, to king James to come over, which was to be 
ſent to the court of France, both becauſe the communication 
was calier and leſs watched when it went through Flanders 
than with Ireland; and to let that court ſee, how ſtrong a 
party he had, and by that means to obtain the ſupplies and 
force that was deſired, He ſaid, that he ſaw the writing, 


and ſome hands to it; but that he knew many more were to 


* „„ 


\ | | 
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. it; and he undertook to put the biſhop in a method «4 
VV ſene on the original paper. The king could not eaſily be. 
lieve the affair had gone ſo far; yet he ordered the earl of 
Shrewſbury to receive ſuch advices as the biſhop ſhould 
bring him, and immediately to do what was proper. A fey 
Gays after this, Montgomery told the biſhop, that one Wil. 
liamſon was that day gone to Dover with the original inyj. 
tation, The biſhop found the earl of Shrewſbury incline 
enough to ſuſpect Williamſon, who had for ſome days ſolli. 
cited a paſs for Flanders, and had pot ſome perſons, of whom 
it was not proper to ſhew a ſuſpicion, to anſwer for him, A 
perſon was therefore ſent poſt after him, with orders to ſeize 
bim in his bed, and to take his cloaths and portmanteau 
from him, which were ſtrictly examined, but nothing found, 
| Yet upon the news of this, the party was extremely af- 
frighted, but ſoon recovered themſelves; the true ſecret of 
which was afterwards diſcovered. Simpſon was, it ſeems, 10 
go over with Williamſon, but firſt to ride to ſome houſes, 
which were in the way to Dover; whereas the other went 
directly in the ſtage-coach. It was thought ſafeſt for Simp- 
ſon to carry thoſe papers, fer there were many different in. 
vitations, as they would not truſt their hands to one com- 
mon paper. Simpſon came to the houſe at Dover, where 
Williamſon was in the meſſengers hands; upon which he 
went away immediately to Deal, and hired a boat, and got 
ſafe to France with his letters. Montgomery finding that 
nothing was diſcovered by the way, which he had directed 
biſhop Burnet to, imagined, that he ſhould be deſpiſed by 
king William's friends, and perhaps ſuſpected by his own 
party; and therefore went over to France ſoon after, and 
turned papiſt. The fear of this diſcovery went preſently off; 
and Simpſon came back with large aſſurances; and twelve 
thouſand pounds were ſent to the Scots, who undertook to 
do great matters, _ % CLF. 
All pretended diſcoveries were laughed at, and looked 
upon as fictions of the court; and upon this the city of Lon- 
don were generally poſſeſſed with a very ill opinion of the 


| Abillcon- In this ſituation of affairs, the whigs diſcovered that the 
cerning tories were treating with the court about the diſſolution ef 


corpora- the parliament. Though the commons had granted the ſup- 
| tions. plies that were demanded for the reduction of Ireland, and 
” , 6% C for the quota to which the king was obliged by his alliances, 
Bandes yet the remoteneſs of the funds making it neceſſary to offer 

—* great premiums to thoſe who advanced the money oy : 
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. ingly great, brought not in the half of what they were 
imated at. This the tories perceived, and ſeeing the whigs 


er, they applied to the court, and promiſed great advances 
money if the parliament might be diſſolved, and a new 
me ſuhmoned. Upon this the commons prepared a bill, 


« vileges,” by which they hoped to have made ſure of all 
ature parliaments; for in it was inſerted the following 
auſe, That every mayor, recorder, ſheriff, common- 
council man, town-clerk, magiſtrate, or officer, who did 
„take upon him to conſent to, or join in the ſurrender of 
« any charters, or inſtrument purporting ſuch ſurrender, did 


the charge of proſecuting any ſcire facias, quo warranto, 
ot information in the nature of quo warranto, by this act 
declared unlawful, ſhall be, and is declared, adjudged, and 


« office, employment, or place of truſt, as a member of 
in he was member at or before the time of making ſuch 


« or information in the nature of quo warranto; any thing 
& in this act contained, or any other caſe, ſtatute, or any 
« ordinance, charter, cuſtom, or any thing to the contrary, 
in any wiſe notwithſtanding.” This was oppoled in the 


that the carrying of it would be the total ruin of their inte- 
telt through the whole kingdom. They ſaid a great deal 
azainſt the declaratory part of the bill; but whatever there 
might be in that, they urged, that ſince the thing had been 


lo univerſal, it ſeemed hard to puniſh it with ſuch ſeverity : ; 


and that by this means the party for the church would be diſ- 
raced, and the corporations caſt into the hands of diſſen- 
ters. And now both parties made their court to the king. 


The whigs promiſed every thing, that he deſired, if he would 
help them to get this bill paſſed; and the tories were not 
wanting in their promiſes, if the bill ſhould be ſtopped, and 
the parliament diſſolved. The bill was carried in the houſe 


of commons by a great majority. When it was brought up 


ow ſullen, and that they would make no advance of mo- 


for reſtoring corporations to their ancient rights and pri- 


i ſolicit, procure, proſecute, or did pay or contribute to 


v enacted to be, for the ſpace of ſeven years, incapable and 
u diſabled to all intents and purpoſes, to bear or execute any 


ſuch reſpective body corporate, or in or for ſuch reſpeQtive 
city, town, borough, or cinque port, whereof or where- 


« ſurrender or inſtrument purporting ſuch ſurrender, or the 
* ſuing out, or proſecuting ſuch ſcire facias, quo warranto, 


houſe by the whole ſtrength of the tory party; for they ſaw, 


curity that was thought ſo hazardous, ſince few believed 1689. 
government would laſt fo long, the ſupplies, though www 


* 
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16689. to the lords, the firſt point in debate was upon the dechan. 
V tory part, whether a corporation could be forfeited or (ve. 


No precedents for the affirmative were brought higher thay 
the reign of king Henry VIII. in which the abbies were (;. 


doubt was made of the paſſing the act. But now the appl. 


king all poſſible promiſes z and the promoters of the bill ſay 


ile: the paſſing the bill put the king and the nation in the 
hands of the whigs; and the rejecting it, and diffolving the 


ſuch a breaking with the whigs, that the king was long in 
ſuſpence what to do. He was once very near a deſperate it. 
ſeolution, he thought he could not truſt the tories, and he 
reſolved he would not truſt the whigs. He imagined, how. 


the queen's hands. Fe” TO 
OD pon this he called together the marquis of Carmarthen, 
the earl of Shrewſbury, and ſome few more, and told then, 


rendered. The lord chief juſtice Holt, and two other judprs, 
were for the affirmative, but all the reſt for the negative, 


rendered z which was at that time ſo great a point of ſtate, 
that the authority of theſe precedents ſeemed not clear enough 
for regular times. The houſe was ſo equally divided, thx 
1t went for the bill only by one voice. After which, lie 


cations of the tories were much quickned : they made the 
themſelves expoſed to the corporations, which were to fee! 


the effects of this bill fo ſenſibly, that they made as grex 
promiſes on their part. The matter was now at a critic} 


parliament upon it, was ſuch a trufting to the tories, and 


ever, that the tories would be true to the queen, and confide 
in her, though they would not in him. He therefore te. 
ſolved to go over to Holland, and leave the government n 


that he had a convoy ready, and was reſolved to leave all in 


the queen's hands, ſince he did not ſee how he could extri- 


cate himſelf out of the difficulties, into which the animot: 
ties of parties had brought him. T hey preſſed him vete- 


mently to lay aſide all ſuch reſolutions, and to comply wit 
the preſent neceſſity. Much paſſion appeared among them; 
and the debate was ſo warm, that many tears were ſhed, 
In concluſion, the king reſolved to change his firlt delign 
into another better reſolution, of going over in perſon into 
Ireland, to put an end to the war there, "The queen knen 
nothing of the firſt deſign, ſo reſerved was the king to het 


in a matter that concerned her ſo nearly. The king's intel: 


tion of going to Ireland, appeared by the preparations, chat 


were ordered ; but a great party was formed in both houſes 
to oppoſe it. Some really apprehended, that the air of that 
country would be fatal to ſo weak: a conſtitution 3-000 Y 
| | 1 | Jaco tes 
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preſſed, as he would probably 


be, if the king went againſt 


him in perſon. It was by concert propoſed in both houſes 
on the ſame day, to prepare an addreſs to the king againſt 
this voyage: ſo the king, to prevent the addreſs, came to 
the parliament, and acquainted both houſes with his reſolu - 

tion of going in perſon to Ireland, “and as J have (ſays he) 
« already ventured my life for the preſervation of the reli- 
« pion, laws and liberties of this nation, ſo I am willing 


« again to expoſe it, to ſecure you 


60 them.“ a a 


313 
jatobites had no mind, that king James ſhould be ſo much 1689, 


the quiet enjoyment of 


When the king had ended his ſpeech, the parliament was The par- 
prorogued to the 2d of April, but on the 6th of February was liament 


diſſolved by proclamation. 


was ſummoned to meet on the 20th of March (b). 
In this ſeſſion was paſſed the declaration of rights and act ſolved, 


of ſettlement, of which an account has already been given. 


The affair likewiſe of the princeſs of Denmark's revenue 
was now compleated, which had been left unfiniſhed the laſt 


ſeſſion. 


A motion being made for ſetthng part of the public 


At the ſame time, a new one prorogued 


and diſ- 


Jan. 17 
Feb. 6. 

Pr. H. C. 
| 99 > + I 


A revenue 


revenue on the princeſs, the houſe was divided into three ſettled on 
parts, The lord Eland, ſon of the marquis of Halifax, Mr. the prin- 
Finch and Mr, Godolphin, who ſpoke in favour of the prin- 


Ib) As to the honours and 
oper wa conferred this year, 
is majeſty, at che beginning of 
November, was plezfed to cre- 
ate Richard lord Coote, baron 
of Coloony in Ireland, an earl of 
that kingdom by the name of 


the earl of Bellamont; and a- 


bout the middle of that montb, 
he appointed Thomas Kirke, 
eſq; to be his conſul at Genoa, 


Lambert Blackwell, eſq; conſul 


at Leghorn ; Walter Dolman, 


elq; conſul at Alicant ; Hugh 
at Ve- 


Broughton, eſq; conſul 
nice ; 
conſul in the city and port of 
Oporto in the kingdom of Por- 
tugal; and James Paul, eſq; con- 
ſul for the iſlands of Zant, Corfu, 
Cephalonia, and Theaca, with 


the other adjacent iſlands belong- 
ing to the Venetian territories, 


Lancelot Stepney, eſq; 


and the province of Morea, &c. 
and Robert Godſchall, eſq; con- 
ſul at Seville, St. Lucar, and 


ceſs of 
Denmark, 


places adjacent within the king- | 


dom of Spain. On the 13th of 


February, Sir Henry Goodrick, 
knight and baronet, lieutenant- 


general of their majeſties ord- 


nance, was ſworn of the privy. 
council; and on the 19th of 
March, a commiſhon for the 


lord high-treaſurer's place was 


pom to Sir John Lowther, of 


wther, bart, vice-chamber. 
lain of his majeſty's houſhold, 
Richard Hampden, eſq; (who was 


alſo made chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer) Thomas Pelham, eſq; 


and Sir Stephen Fox; and Henry 


Guy, eſq; ſucceeded Mr. Pelham 


in his place as one of the com- 


miſſioners of their majeſties cuſ- 


ctcſs, 
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ceſs, inſiſted that 70,0001. a year, was as little as could he 
allowed her, as it had been repreſented the former ſeſſion. 
Others were for reducing that ſum to 50,0001. and others 
again, who knew the king's inclination, would have the 


matter left entirely to his diſcretion. Mr. Hampden in 


particular alledged the danger of ſettling a revenue on a 
princeſs, who had ſo near a elaim to the crown, indepen. 
dently of the king, whoſe title was diſputed by many male. 


contents; and ſupported his argument, by the example of 


the queen, on whom it had been lately propoſed to ſettle 


100,000 pounds a year, but which was thought improper 
and therefore rejected, though her majeſty had no ſeparate 


intereſt, from that of her royal conſort. 'T his debate bein 


Conduct 
of the d. 
; of Marl. 


p. 34 


adjourned to the next day, the king, who was unwilling ſuch 
an affair ſhould be thus canvaſſed in parliament, ſent the ear 
of Shrewſbury to the counteſs of Marlborough, lady of the 
bed-chamber to the princeſs, who told her “ that he came 
„from his majeſty, who promiſed to give the princeſs 50,000 


« pounds a year, if ſhe would deſiſt from ſolliciting the ſet. 


* tlement by parliament; and that he was confident, the 


king would keep his word: that if he did not, he wa 


« ſure, he would not ſerve him an hour after he broke it.“ 


The counteſs anſwered, ** that ſuch a reſolution might be 


very right as to him; but that ſhe did not ſee it could be 
of any uſe to the princeſs.” The earl, to convince her of 
the reaſonableneſs of what he propoſed, added a great deal, 
which had no effect, and ſhe deſired him to attend the prin- 
ceſs herſelf, to which he conſented. The counteſs went to 


the princels to acquaint her of the earl's coming, and her an- 


ſwer to him was, „ that ſhe could not think herſelf in the 


„ wrong to deſire a ſecurity, for what was to ſupport her; 


« and that the buſineſs was now gone ſo far, that ſhe thought 
«<< it reaſonable to ſee what her friends could do for her.” 


This anſwer was taken very ill both by the king and queen. 


More particularly the queen complained, that ſuch a motion 
was made before the princeſs had tried in a private way, 


what the king intended to affign her. The princeſs, on the 
other hand, ſaid, ſhe knew the queen was a good wife, ſub- 
miſſive and obedient to every thing that the king deſired ; ſo 
ſhe thought, the beſt way was to have a ſettlement by act of 


_ parliament. The cuſtom indeed had always been, that the 
royal family (a prince of Wales not excepted) was kept in 


dependance on the king, and had no allowance but from his 


mere favour and kindneſs; yet in this caſe, in which the 


princeſs was put out of the fucceſſion, during the king's lie, 


. 1 
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+ ſeemed reaſonable that ſomewhat more than ordinary 163g. 
ould be done in conſideration of that. Accordingly the WWW 
.ommons addreſſed the king to ſertle 50,000 pounds a year | 
en the prince and princeſs of Denmark, to which he con- 
ated, The blame of this motion was caſt on the counteſs 
of Marlborough, as moſt in favour with the princeſs : and it 
+ thought, this greatly contributed to alienate, the king from 
de ear] her huſband, who was ſome time aftet diſmiſſed from 
Ibis employments, as will hereafter be ſeen. 5 35 
Whilſt the parliament was fitting, Ludlow, who upon Ludlow 
ke reſtoration, was excepted out of the general pardon in comesinto 
1561, for having been one of the judges of king Charles I. England, 
on ſome encouragement given him came into England to of- and is ob- 
fer his ſervice in the reduction of Ireland, where he had for- liged to 
merly commanded under Cromwell. Many were ſurpriſed "re a- 
his coming, while there were an act of attainder apainſt F. On c 
tim, which he could not reaſonably expect would be diſ- 11 7 
renfed with in his favour, But no one was more alarmed at 3 8 
i than Sir Edward Seymour; for his ſeat and eſtate at Mai- 
ten-Bradley in Wiltſhire, where he lived, had belonged to 
Ludlow, and came to him by a grant. It is no wonder 
therefore that he ſo ſtrongly repreſented to the commons, 
« how highly it reflected on the honour of the nation, that 
« one of the parricides of that king, whoſe death the church 
« of England had juſtly dignified with the title of martyr- Pr. H. C. 
dom, ſhould not only be ſuffered to live here, but alſo en- II. 357. 
« tectained with hopes of preferment.” Upon this the com- 
mons, at his motion, voted an addreſs to the king to iſſue 
out a proclamation for Pp ehending colonel Ludlow, and 
propoſing a reward for ſuch as ſhould take him. Not con- 
tent with making the motion, Sir Edward took care to pre- 
ſent the addreſs himſelf the next day (e), which, though the 
ting complied with, it was obſerved that the proclamation | 
vas not publiſhed, till it was known that Ludlow was ſafely Nov. Ic 
rived in Holland with the Dutch ambaſſadors (d). From 
Holland he returned to Vevay in the county of Vaux in 
Witzerland, which he had choſen for his retirement after he 
bad leit Geneva, and Lauſanne. He had been warned out 


c) It would have been doubt- * great deal of reaſon to do it, 
i more decent ſor Sir Edward © as well for Ludlow's crime as 
„0 dave got ſome friend to make ** for his eſtate,” “t 
ve motion and preſent the ad- (d) Meſſieuts N. Witſen, O- 
Gels; but the doing it himſelf dycke, Van Cittart and de 
tale people ſay, He had a Weeds of 
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an enemy as to king Charles, his ſole view being the ef. 
bliſhment of a free republic. He was a man of great cu. 


Affairs of 
Scotland, 
Boyer. 

Burnet. 


were encouraged to renew their excurſions, burning and 
_ plundering wherever they came, and having gathered into i 
body of eight hundred men, under the laird of Lochelly, 
they marched out of Inverlochy, thinking to have ſurpriled 
Inverneſs, but were timely prevented, 


more like robbers than regular troops. To ſtop their pro- 


force; and the nobility, and all the reſt of the inhabitant 
of the countries moſt expoſed to their incurſions, to put 

_ themſelves in a poſture of defence. On the other hate, 
Cannon endeavoured to engage in the rebellion ſeveral pet- 
ſeons in Edinburgh, to whom he ſent letters and a pardon irom 
king James. But theſe being intercepted, and moſt of thot 


ſafety, it being 1 
7 


Mull, ſeveral regiments were ſent into Ireland to rein- 
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of Geneva by the magiſtrates at the ſollicitation of the duch. 
eſs of Orleans, as the death of his friend Liſle (who was 2. 
ſaſſinated by three Iriſhmen) made him quit Lauſanne, H. 
life had alſo been attempted more than once, which probe. 
bly made him chuſe to live at Vevay, as a place of gien 
to know what ſtrangers are in the tow; 
by reaſon of its ſituation (e). Here he lived to the 514 
ear of his age, and then died after a thirty-two years exil, 
le has left two volumes of memoirs, by which it appezrs 
that he acted upon a different foot from Cromwell, whe 
uſurpation he always deteſted, and to whom he was as much 


rage and conduct, and unſhaken in his principles, 

During theſe proceedings in England, the rebels in Scot. 
land having laid hold of the act of oblivion, and colunel Cu- 
non, with thoſe under his command, retired to the iſland g 


force duke Scomberg's army. The Highlanders upon thi 


Mean while tho 
under colonel Cannon, though not otherwiſe conſiderable fu 
their ſtrength than by the inacceſſible holds, in which they 
lurked, continued ſtill in a body, and being preſſed by hur- 
ger and want, made frequent depredations in the low land, 


greſs, the council of Scotland ordered general Mackay ani 
Sir Thomas Levingſton to march northward with a prope! 


le) The houſe he lived in had 


over the door an inſcription con- 


He lies buried in the beſt of the 


fiſting of part of a verſe in Ovi d. 
with an addition of his wn: 


Omne ſolum fori patria- 
_< qua patris.““ 


the reader may ſee in Addiions 
Travels, | 
Addiſon) was a conſtant e. 
quenter of ſermons and pray: 


with thoſe either of Genen @ 


churches, with an epitaph, which 


p-. 265. Ludlow t 


but would never commune. 


Vevay. | 
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tiparched to ſecure the reſt. This diſappointment obliged 
Cannon to retire into Ireland, as finding his intereſt and au- 
tority ſinking among the Highlanders, who immediately 
choſe Sir Hugh Cameron for their leader, and he being born 
mongſt them, and acquainted with their genius, knew how 
wo govern them. Under this new chief the rebels renewed 
their incurſions, which obliged king William to ſend duke 
Hamilton into Scotland, to keep a vigilant eye over them, 
but notwithſtanding all precautions, they received a conſi- 
derable ſuccour from without; for king James depended ſo 


nor proviſion to ſpare, he cauſed two frigates to be fitted out 
at Dublin, laden with cloaths, arms and ammunition and 
ſent them to his friends in Scotland, having beſides on board 
them colonel Buchan, colonel Wachop, and about fort 

oficers more, who all got ſafe into the iſle of Mull. This 
reinforcement ſo encouraged the Highlanders, that ſome- 
where they expected to be joined by the other malecontents, 


gion of the parliament of that kingdom. To prevent this 


dred foot, ſix troops of dragoons, and two troops of horſe, 


caltle of Lethinday, commanded by colonel Buchan's ne- 


deen taken for king James's intereſt in Scotland; and upon 
this, thoſe who had engaged in Sir James Montgomery's 


o whom they were directed, being already confined, they 1680. 
dere immediately put under a cloſer reſtraint, and orders 


much upon them, that though he had neither ammunition 


time after they ventured, to the number of fifteen hundred, 
to march as far as Strathpage in the county of Murray, 


whoſe number was conſiderably increaſed by the late proro- 
junction, Sir Thomas Levingſton took with him eight hun- 


and fell ſo unexpectedly upon the rebels, that they betook _ 
themſelves to flight, leaving near five hundred of their men 
killed upon the ſpot, and one hundred taken priſoners, and 
amongſt them four captains, with other inferior officers. 
After this exploit, Sir Thomas advanced immediately to the 


phew ; and having lodged a mine under it, quickly brought 
tie garriſon to ſurrender at diſcretion. Neither was major 
Ferguſon leſs ſucceſsful in the iſle of Mull, where he landed, 
and deſtroyed ſeveral places poſſeſſed by the enemy, forced 
them to abandon the caſtle of Dewart, and betake them- 
{elves to the hills. This broke all the meaſures, which had 


pot, looked upon that deſign as deſperate; yet reſolved to 
iy what ſtrength they could make in parliament. The earl 
of Melvill carried down powers, firſt to offer to duke Ha- 
milton, if he would join in the common meaſure heartily 
with him, to be lord high commiſſioner in parliament ; Ns | 
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that the king did not under 


* 
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if he ſhould prove intractable, as he really did, to ſerve 
that poſt himſelf. He had full inſtructions for the ſettlemen 
of preſbytery ; for he aſſured the king, that, without this 1 
would be impoſſible to catry any thing. But his maſchy 
would not conſent to the taking away the rights of patton. 
age, and the ſupremacy of the crown. Yet Lord Mehril 
found theſe ſo much inſiſted on, that he ſent a perſon to the 


king, then in Ireland, for fuller inſtructions in thoſe poing, 


Theſe inſtructions were wg pow but in ſuch general ware; 
and, that they could Warrant 
what lord Melvill did; for he gave them both up; and his 


. majeſty was ſo offended with him for it, that he loſt all cre. 
git with him, though the king did not think fit to diſoun 
him, or to 


call him to an account for going beyond his in- 
ſtructions. : %%% och ad 

The parliament of Scotland, which had been adjourned 
to the 27th of March, and from thence to the 15th of April 


being met accordingly at Edinburgh (f), the earl of Mehl, 


16 


«c 


| 60 
4 
* 


(f) © The ſpring, fays the 
earl of Belcatras, being far 
advanced, and the money that 
was. laid on in the then laſt 
ſeflion of parliament exhauſt- 


ed, this put the prince of O- 
range to great difficulties, 


either to grant the extrava- 
gant demands urged by Sir 
James Montgomery and thoſe 


of his party; or to let all the 
army, which conſiſted of near 


ten thouſand men, be abſo- 
lutely ruined for want of pay. 
The more the club party ſaw 


him ſtrained, the more they 


- augmented their pretenſions; 
and being in this neceſſity, he 


ſeemed to yield to their de- 


* mands, ſending my lord Mel- 
vill down with inſtructions to 

grant thoſe things; yet only 
in caſe he could do no better, 
and ſaw imminent danger from 


your: friends; which gave a 


pretext for yielding to ſeveral. 


things in parliament above his 


inſtructions, and contrary to 


4a 


« the prince of Orange's inten- 
* tions, (this was after the 


« treachery of ſome of our num- 
ber, that had ruined all) aud 
«* for which he would hate 


been in diſgrace, if the villairy 
„ of thoſe, who made the di 
* covery of what was intended 
«« for your ſervice, had not 
“ brought him off, ſerving 21 


a piece of abſolute neceſi!y 


« for what he did. For ſeveral 
„ months before, the parliament 
* had been adjourned from time 
* to time. This put the ſanz- 
& tics, and thoſe, who were 


to have their eſtates reſtorec, 


© in a mighty rage, that they 


„ began to doubt of his inten- 


& tions, either to eſtabliſh the! 


religion, or to reſtore theit 


6 eſtates to them, But ſceing 
© the lord Melvill was named 
„ commillioner, and prepared 


to ga down, they all took 


** leave moſt part very diſcos- 
© tent, the prince of Orange nt 
« having it in his power to b. 
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4s lord high-commiſſioner, made a ſpeech to them, wherein 168g. 
ke informed them of his majeſty's great regret, that he could WWW 


not be preſent at their meeting, according to their deſires, 
and his own wiſhes; and after having laid before them what 
bis majeſty had done, to deliver them from the yoke, under 
which they groaned, he deſired an aſſiſtance of money an- 
ſyerable to the expences, which his majeſty had been, and 


« tisfy the third part of theſe 
« pretenders. Having ended 
„their affairs at London, both 
« ſides haſted down to Scotland, 
to ſecure their party. Such 
members as had ſtaid there 
« was only Sir James Montgo- 
« mery, who was the chief ma- 
nager of this party, who for 
« ſame weeks ſtaid behind, and 
«* imparted his defign to ſeveral 
« of your friends there, who ſo. 
© believed him, and truſted ſo 
* much to his , underſtanding, 
„that he had 1100 guineas 
„given him by Mr. A 


the marquis of A-—|, to 


whom Sir James had imparted 
* all his intentions, got the car- 
" rying of them down, and 


" made his own uſe of them, as 


mall be made appear. Of all 


* that had paſſed among the 


* club-party at London, and of 
* their intentions to ſerve your 


© majeſty, nothing was known 
ia Scotland among 
friends, until the 
* Annandale and lord Roſs 
came down. They openly 


* exclaimed againſt the uſage * 


* they had met with from the 
* prince of Orange; but there 


* was little notice taken of it, 


* conſidering the unfitneſs of 


" their tempers, until the whole 


ſett did the ſame. Their diſ- 


* courſes, made your friends 
tape ſome uſe might, be made 


n 
to advance your intereſt. But 


your | 
earl of 


46 


* 
cc 


40 


us: only deſued we 


Was 


of their diviſions; and fo 
made them live more friendly 
with them than formerly. The 
earl of Annandale, as he was 


always the moſt forward of 


his party, ſo in this he was 
the firſt, that propoſed the 
whole affair to the earl of 


D — e and me, then in the 
caſtle of Edinburgh. He ſaid, 


that I, of all men living, had 
leaſt reaſon to believe what he 
was about to. tell me, conſi- 
dering how he had uſed me in 
the convention, in leaving us 
abruptly, and becoming the 
molt violent againſt us, He 
acknowledged his fault, and 
wiſhed that the blood of his 
body. could waſh off the ſtains 
of his paſt miſcarriages both 
to his king and friends; and 


| hoped, that theſe misfortunes 
ſhould for the future ſerve as 


ſo many beacons to warn him 


to avoid the like in time com- 


: with a great deal more 
of this ſort; which he ſpoke 
with ſo much paſſion and 


appearance of ſincerity, that 
we were but too ſoon taken 


with it, and were the more 
eaſily deceived, as being glad 


to find any returning to their 


duty. He told us likewiſe, 
that he entirely confided in 
us, and put his life and 


fortune in our hands, with 


out pretending any truſt from 
n 


, venturing their lives to ſerve 


The jacobites perſuaded al 
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was ſtill obliged to be at, to ſecure their religion and ſiber- 
ty; and laſtly, he exherted them to lay aſide all animoſities 
and private intereſts, and jointly to labour the ſettlement gf 

the public affairs. . . | 


| their party to go to this par. 


liament, and take the oaths; for many of the nobili 


646 
«c 


66 
rr 
6c 


«6 


66 


« 


had before refuſed them, and would not own the 


live in friendſhip, urtill the 
marquis of Athol, duke of 
„ e earl of Arran, 
viſcount of Tarbat, and Sir 
James Montgomery, ſhou!d 
come to town, who would 
inform us of all that had paſſed 
in London: and fince they had 
received your majeſty's pardon 
for what was pailed, and now 


you, they expected all your 


friends would join in the com- 
mon cauſe to ruin the prince 


of Orange, and reſtore your 
majeſty. „ 


A few weeks after the lord 


6c 


60 
4. 
Cc 
f 14 


46 


66 


„ D-— and I had our liberty, 


N 


my lord Melvill came down, 


and all the parliament mem 


bers met, but were adjourned 
for a fortnight. This gave 
time for the club-party to be 
induſtrious with your friends, 


to come in and join with them 
for ſettling the peace of the 


nation, as they pretended ; 
for any deſign for your maje- 


ſty's ſervice was to be kept ſe- 
4 cret amongſt a few. The diffi- 
al 
66 
486 
; (0 

« friends and the club - party; 
C6 
66 
46 


culties were extraordinary, 
how to reconcile ſuch different 


intereſts, tempers and perſua- 
ſons, as were that of your vt Bop 
« dertook to manage this affair, 


for they both in the convention 
and parliament had been the 


molt violent againſt your ma- 
« jelty and your friends. Be- 


king, 
Great 


e ſides, their whole deſign atthe 


bottom was for the height of 


violence and oppreſiion ; for 
© their greatelt quarrel at the 
prince of Orange was, for nc 


«« ſuffering them to go to all the 


«© extravaganciesof theirreligion 


« and revenge; which is ſo 
„ mingled together, that it is 
«© hard to know one from the 
* other. And they were like. 


« wiſe divided among them- 
«* ſelves ; for none, except James 
„lord Roſs, earl of Annandale, 


c and Mr, Oe were to know 


of any reſolution to ſerve your 


« majeſty ; and duke Hamilton 


« and his followers had no deſean 


„but the ruin of the lords Mol. 
* vill and Stair, and to pet the 
© ſeſſion filled with his own 


«« creatures, having at that time 


© many law-ſuits in hand. Bit 
„ though they had all different 
„ deſigns, yet they all agreed 
jn this, that nothing could be 
done, except your friendscould 
© be perſuaded to join; without 
« which they ſaw lord Melvill's 
and Stair's party would be too 
„ ſtrong for them, having all 


© the profitable employment 
and ſeſſion in their hands. 


Sir James Montgomery un- 


„ pretending he knew the inc. 
„nation of a great many of 
« your friends, who would Jen 


« with any party to ruin ihe. 


« 10.6 
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Great pains were taken by archbiſhop Paterſon, to induce 


them to take the oaths, though with a deſign to break them; 
for he thought by that means to have a majority in the par- 
lament ; which they failed in, ſome of the Jaity being too 


honeſt to agree to ſuch advices. The party being therefore 
diſappointed in this and other ſchemes, ſaw a neceſſity of de- 
ring a force to be ſent over from France. But 


« lords Melvil and Stair, and 


keep public burdens to be em- 


* ployed in parliament, and to 
« oblige the prince of Orange 


« 10 eſtabliſh the ſeſſion accord- 


* ing to the claim of right voted 
„jn the convention, 
« have an habeas corpus and 
freedom of ſpeech in parlia- 
« ment. Theſe 

4 texts he made uſe of, which 
« were ſo taken with the moſt 
« bigotted part of them, that 
« they doubted not to get theſe 


« afts paſſed if we would join 
„with them in all other de- 
« mands; which were to have 


« the preſbyterian government 
« eſtabliſhed at its height of 


and to 


were the pre- 


« power, the king's ſupremacy, 


and the committee of parlia- 
ment. called the articles (which 
« was already voted in the con- 
vention a grievance) taken a- 
« way, This by the majority 
Hof them was believed at firit 
tobe all deſign, without know- 


ic 


6. 


164 


44 
16 
40 
40 


this ap- 
peared 


ſor by that we thought our- 
ſelves ſure of breaking their 


army, which conſiſted of a- 


bout ten thouſand men, and 
which muſt immediately be 


diſbanded, when they ſaw 
the parliament eſtabliſh no 
fund, neither for paying their 
arrears nor ſubſiſtence. And 
all having gone in confuſion, 
and your majeſty being then 
in Ireland, and the Highland- 
eis in a better diſpoſition to 
riſe, it were eaſy to make a 


good uſe of their diſorders. 


Sir James, in the firſt mect- 


10 
46 
40 
64 
«c 


* 


ing in the leaſt, that it was 


only to make them diſobliged 
at the prince of Orange, if 
he ſhould re ſuſe their demands; 
and to try next, if your ma- 
* jeſty would grant them; for 
* all kings, 
* alike to them. 


« To all your friends it was 


very evident, how great an ad- 
vantage might be had by join- 


ing with the violent party; * of conviction for having done 
Vet ALL... 1 


juſt or unjuſt, are 
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ing we had with him, laid 


out the great advantages your 
intereſt would obtain, if this 


ſucceeded ; the ſtrength of his 


party, and all the influence 
he had over them. 


{aid nothing of the inftruc- 


tions, commiſſions, and per- 
nicious advices he bad ſent a- 


long with them, believing un- 
doubtedly it would have hin- 


dered us from joining with - 


them ; for by this we ſhould 


have clearly ſeen it was only 
trying to make a better bar- 
gain for themſelves, that 
made them change parties, 
and not out of any ſentiments 


He told 
us likewiſe of their ſending n 
meſſenger to your majeſty, 
with aſſurances of their re- 
turning to their duty; but 
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peared fo odious and ſo deſtructive of their country, thy 


ſome of them refuſed to concur in it; othets were not plea. 
ſed with the anſwers which king James had returned to the 
propoſitions they had made him. He had indeed granted 2 
they had aſked upon their own particular intereſts, and had 
promiſed to ſettle preſbytery ; but he rejected all thoſe de- 


mands, that imputed a diminution of his prerogative, in 
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“ jeſty's reſtoration, and ruin of 
40 . 
There were two things that 
made us very willingly join 
with them, the marquis of 
Athol] and the earl of Arran 


4 


Overcome them; 
could any thing have done it 


„ amiſs, But _ it was evi- 


4. 


dent to us, what diſorders 
we ſhould make among our 
enemies, and what profit to 
your party by going into the 
parliament; yet to join with 
our mortal enemies, only to 
make the one half ruin the o- 
ther, and to take the oath of 
allegiance to an uſurper, and 
to comply with them in 
things that had always been 


'« againſt our principles, were ſo 
hard to get over, that ſome. 


of us had great difficulties to 


but the great defire we had 
to be mſtruments of your ma- 


your enemies. 


*« aſſerted your majeſty's know- 
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ing the defign, and approv- 
ing of it, ſo far as to be con- 
vinced at that time you 
thought it the greateſt piece 
of ſervice could be done you. 


Next the viſcount of Tarbat 


aſſuring us particularly, that 
the prince of Orange was ful- 


ly reſolved never to grant any 
of thoſe demands, which he 
knew the elub party intended 
to propoſe in parliament, and 
being ſure of their firm reſo- 
lation never to grant any 


nor even 
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thou 


2g 
firm 


ce thing, except they obtained 


all they deſired, we could ni 
doubt to obtain all we pretend. 
ed, which was the diifolution 


of the parliament. Nor could | 
it be imagined but lord Tar. 


bat wiſhed it as well as we, 
though on different motives; 
for then he was entirely in the 
prince of Orange's intereſ, 


and truſted more by him than 
any of the nation, inſomuch 


that at his comingfrom London 
had a truſt given him, that 
few ſubjects ever had the like; 
for he had a full power t 


make a ceſſation of arms or 


peace with the Highlander, 
and to diſpoſe of twenty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, as he 

ht fir, for the prince ct 
Orange's ſervice, and three 
titles of honour to whom he 
pleaſed ; and was to give ac- 
count of what paſſed in par- 


„ liament, and had full pox 
to adjourn or diflolve 2s he 
« thought fit. 


But though he 
had all this truſt, and might 
diſſolve the parliament when 


he pleaſed, yet he durſt not 


venture it; and though he hat 
more enemies, that were 


more afraid of its firting that 


of any of your ſervants, ye! 
he thought he could get l 


eaſter done, and with lels haz- 


ard to himſelf, by the big 
hand of the ciub-party, which 
would have the fame 45 to 

hu “ Jecure 
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tim 2 manner, as if he had been already placed on the throne 168g. 


ain, Finding this anſwer of bis ſo little to their ſatisfaQt 


them. The earl of Annandale came up to the Bath, pretending 
iff health; and the earls of Argyle and Braidalbin went to 


« ſecure himſelf, and enrage the 
prince of Orange at his enc- 
v mies. Theſe conſiderations 


„made him take more pains 
„ under-hand than any, to en- 


gige your friends with the 
« club-party, and to get them 
„to come to the parliament, 
« To ſome, who believed him, 
ge ſaid he defigned nothing but 


your ſervice ; but toothers, that 
it was for the good of the nati- 


on by obtaining acts that would 
be ſo beneficial to it. Being 
* thus made believe, that your 
* majeſty liked the propoſition 
* and o__ of doing what he 
* dehgned, made us reſolve, 


* notwithſtanding all our ſeru- 
* pies, not only to join with 


* the club- party, but to uſe all 
* our endeavours to perſoade 
dur friends and all thoſe we 


had any influence upon, to do 


tze like; which ſucceeded as 
* we could wiſh; for moſt part 
* of all who had continued 
* firm to your intereſt, reſolved 


" to follow our example, with- - 


" out deſiring to know the bot- 
tom of that ſecret correſpon- 


* dence we had with the club- 
party. Some there were, that 


made d fficulty, the earl of 
" H=e, the earl of L——e, 


* lord O=——4d, lord S—t, and 
* the maſter of B—e ; but their 


446 


" reaſons were rather or more 
out of apprehenfions of be- 


" Taying and yielding to the 


70 


But notwit 


| Cheſter, pretending, as they ſaid afterwards, that they in- 
„ tended 


prince of Orange, than any 


other ſcruples; though 1 
doubt not ſome of them had 


their reaſons, and ſo might 
they very juſtly, conſidering 


how nice a point it was. O- 


thers appeared reſolved, and 
engaged fairly z but when the 
* time of the fitting down of 
the parliament 
they abſented themſelves ; 
which gave great encourage» 
ment to lord Melvill and all 
his party to meet in parlia- 


ment, who were in ſuch ap- 


prehenſions of ſucceſs before 
that ſeveral times he was re- 

ſolved to diſſolve it, and to 
take a venture of another. 


But when they ſaw, that ſe- 


veral of your friends drew 


back, and had ſecured to 


themſelves ſeveral votes, by 


dividing the office of every re- 


giſter into ſix, and giving 
each a vote, and one for a 


treaſurer deputy, and by giv- 


ing money to ſome, and pro- 
miſes of employments to o- 


thers, they ſoſtrengthened their 
party, that they again took 


heart, and reſolved to begin 


their parliament, which ſat 


down the 15th of April 1690. 
Mneding all the 


fimiſtrous courſes that were, 
taken to procure votes, never 
were men in ſuch apprehen- 
ßons and fears, as were lord 
Melvill and all his friends; 
X 2 ! 


rew nigh, 


« (or 


323 


opoſed to fend him a ſecond: meſſage. Upon this the 
oe ho Argyle, Annandale, and Braidalbin, withdrew from 
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tended to diſcover the whole matter to the king; but he hat 
| paſſed over to Ireland, before they got to Cheſter. Mont. 
gomery, upon this, looked on the deſign as broken; and ſo 


he went, and reconciled himſelf to earl Melvill, and diſco. 
vered the whole negotiation to him. Upon which the earl 
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for they not only ſaw the dan- 
ger of their whole party, if 


they ſucceeded not, but im- 


mediate ruin to themſelves 
from the prince of Orange, 
to whom they had fo fairly 
undertaken. After that he 
had read over the ſpeech, 
that he had got made for him, 
and that his preſident the earl 
of Crawford had made' ano- 


ther, all taken from the old 
prophets, which he applied 


to the occaſion, as of Ezra 
and Nehemiah's building a- 


gain the temple of Jeruſalem, 


they brought in a vote abont 


the election of a burgh, only 
to know their ſtrength, which 


they found above their expec- 


tation. They carried it but 
by fix or ſeven, which makes 
a demonſtration, that if thoſe 
of your friends, which en- 
gaged to us, had not failed, 


we had outvoted them in that, 


and ſo conſequently had gain- 


ed all our deſign; for it was 
firmly reſolved among them, 
that if they had loſt that vote, 
though of no conſequence, 
they would have adjourned 


the parliament next day: but 


gaining it, they took heart, 


and that which befell your 
friends in the convention, 
happened juſt again; ſor ſeve- 


ral, who pretended to be our 


| friends, when they thought 
as ſtrongeſt, lefr us immedi-. 


„Was. 


preſſed the king to grant a general indemnity, and gave 
Montgomery a paſs to go to London; and wrote to the queen 


n 


« ately, and joined with the 
© other party. Sir James Mont. 
„ gomery alſo failed, and ſeve- 


ral alio he had engaged; be 


e believing his intereſſ far great. 
* er with them, than truly it 
So from that minute we 
** loſt hopes of doing any good; 
but ſeeing we had once made 
« ſuch a ſtep, we relolved to 
* ſtay in the houſe, though it 


„ ſhould be for nothing, bu 


* to hinder them from going on 
*« ſo faſt in their deſign of for. 


« feiting all thoſe who had ap- 
«© peared for your mejeſty, and ibe 
giving money as ſoon as they 


intended, toſupporttheir forces 


* and government. But never | 


men made a more miſerable 
figure in any meeting, than 
* your friends did in this. Ak 
“ter they ſaw themſelves abar- 
* doned ard outvoted in every 
„ thing, they had nothing to 


„ do but fit and hear duke Ha 


% milton baul and bluſter, ac- 


„ cording to his uſual cuſtom, 
and then acquieſced to all that 
u as propoſed ; and Sir James 


* Montgomery and Ser John 
“ Dalrymple ſcolded like kai 
wives, that rogue, villain, and 


„ lyar, were their uſual terms. 
© Theſe two were the chief ma· 
„ nagers of both fides; 
John pretending to manta 


the kiog's prerogative, if 


«© James the liberty of the (ub 


« je and claim of right. And 
| e 0 though 
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in his favour. But the king was reſolved to know the bottom 


of the plot, and particularly how far any of the Engliſh were 
mery abſconded for ſome time in 


ed in it. So Mon 


London, ſince he ſaw no hopes of pardon, but upon a full 
diſcovery. A warrant was ſent to the Bath for the earl of 
Annandale, of which he had notice given him, and went up 


ptivately to London. Montgomery ſent Mr. Ferguſon to 


* though he was never bred for 


« ſach undertakings, yet with 
« abundance of confidence and 
« eloquence he managed the af- 
« fair, and he e ee put 
them to great ſtraits; for the 
„ things he urged were very po- 
« pularand agreeableto the incli- 


© nations of many of the mem 
* bers. Notwithſtanding all dif- 
« appointments we were till to 


make them break amongthem- 
ſelvet, by propoſing what we 
thought never would be grant- 
« ed. But in this alſo we were diſ- 
wi _o_ For my lord Mel- 
vill, to juſtify what he and his 
party had ſo great a defire to 
do, but durſt not adventure be- 
fore, having got the pretext 
* of the imminent danger of 
the prince of Orange 6 the 
* ſecret plots and contrivances 
* of your majeſty's friends, 
yielded to all that was de- 
* manded in his inſtructions; 


10 


* he was allowed to paſs what 


acts of parhament he ſhould 
* think fit, and eſtabliſh what 


* form of government they liked ; 
* beſt ' N er of kings and arbitrary go- 
Several days paſt without 


* daring to mention preſbytery, 


* though moſt there deſired it; 


„knowing, that it was contra- 
ry to the prince of Orange's 
* inclinations, who feared the 
© conſequence it might have in 
p 47 gens Beſides, he liked 


to have it undeter- 


him, 


« mined, till his affairs were 
«© better eſtabliſhed, 


that he 
* might keep both parties in 
« hopes. But Sir James in a 

« fair ſet ſpeech ſpoke out what 
„ they all wiſhed generally, but 
* feared to name; and that he 
«© knew there were inſtructions 
«« for ſettling religion: and he 
* ſaid he thought it was a ſhame 
„for that meeting, that it was 
« not done. But the reaſon 
« was well known, for ſome 
„ among them, to flatter the 
court, againſt their own prin- 
«« ciples, Fad delayed it. He 


„ knew likewiſe ſome were for 


* one kind of government, 
« {ome for another; ſome were 
* for a certain kind of preſpy- 


* tery, called, eraſtianiſm, like 
«+ that of Holland, But he 


told them, there could not, 


nor ought there any to be eſ- 


« tabliſhed in Scotland, but the 
6 preſbyterian as it was in 1648, 
« which was the government in 


the world not only Me 
% to the word of God, but beſt 


«< todiſturb the extravagant pow- 


« vernment, under which they 
„had groaned many years. This 
« ſpeech to us, that knew his 


i ſecrets, ſeemed a little extraor- 
% dinary ; but he excuſed him+ 


« ſelf by being obliged to do ſo; 

„ otherwiſe he ſhould loſe all 
« credit with his party; and 
« that it ſignified nothing, ſince 


gotiation among the Scots, he caſt himſelf on the queen) 


* 
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bim, affuring him, that he had diſcovered nothing, and de. 
firing him to continue firm and ſecret. But when he hy 
certain notice, that Montgomery had diſcovered all the ne. 


mercy, aſking no other conditions, but that he mi 


oy he knew, that lord Melvill ne- 
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* earl of L—— | 
and me fee, though we were 
only thoſe of your friends, 
whom they had truſted with 
their meſſage theſe four times. 
After they had conſidered 
* them all, made up another 
box of ſuch as they thought 
fit to ſhew, and ſealed it, to 


4 


L heen o 


be made an evidence againſt others. He himſelf had not 


ver durſt paſs it, though it 
came to. be approved. 'This 
ſpeech was approved by the 
houſe, and a committee ap- 


of government, that ſho d 
be brought before them, and 


to report their opinion of 


them ; and till this was ready, 


they adjourned ſome days; 


during which Sir James re- 


ceived from Ireland a return 
of his meſſage with Mr. ]—s. 


The firſt night he openedalone 


«© a great black box with pa- 


pers, where all the commiſſi- 


ons and inſtructions were; 


and then ſent for the earl of 
Ae, Arran, and my 


lord Roſs, and told them the 


return of all was come, 


but that he believed there 


were ſeveral things among 


them would be * to 


let the duke of Queenſberry, 
W, B—— ne, 


make vs believe it never had 
ned, and in a great 


* haſte Sir James deſired us to 


0 


meet in the marquis of Aᷣ—le 


© lodging ; and after a formal 


-«« diſcourſe of his endeavour: to 


treated 


« ſerve your majeſty ever ſince 
© he went up with an offer of 
« the crown to the prince of 
** Orange, and of the meſſzpe 


he had ſeat to your majely, 
pointed to receiveall the ſorms 


« ſaid, he was now deſired to 
„ meet with us to tel! us, be 
had got a return; and that 
„there was a great bundle of 
papers come over; but cor. 
« {idering we were all of one 


_ * intereſt, he would not open 


it nor look on any thing till 
we did it altogether, and er- 
treated we might meet that 
* afternoon ; and to ſhew the 
« 3ntire truſt he had in us, be 
„ would keep nothing that he 
„knew from us, but would 
„ ſhew what he received from 
„the king. The earl of Ar 
ranexcuſed himſelf from met: 
* ing, pretending he was obly- 


ed to go out of town; but the 


% true reaſon was, he thou! 
« they had cheated him in net 
„ ſending for his commiſhon to 
«© be general, as was agree 


among them at London. The 
duke of 


Queenſberry alſo er 
« cuſed himſelf, ſo that none 


came but the marquis of 4: 
«+ tholl, L—w, Roſs, B-. 


and myſelf ; Sir James brougit 


in a black box, which was: 


„ burthen for him to cr) 


„ which I looked upon and cot. 
« ſidered the ſeals, becauſe | 
always expected a trick #0 
% him. 


He told us, he bu 
a lect 


« fron 


«© brought all except 
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reated with any in England; ſo that as to them, he was only 


1 ſecond-hand witneſs. 


Oaly 


he informed againſt Nevil WWW 


Payne, who had been ſent down to Scotland, to manage 


matters among them, 


« from your majeſty to himſelf 
« without knowing, as he ſhall 
« anſwer to almighty God, what 
© was in the box, which none 
« of us believed; for he did 
« quite change the pack-thread, 
„and clapped on his own 
« ſeal, after he had opened the 
„box, 
* thought fit to bring. We were 
* all in a great confuſion, to 
„find, that we had joined our 
« ſelves to ſuch a crew that had 
* ſo much knavery to impoſe 
things on your majeſty, and 
* ſo much weakneſs to think 
they could bring about all 
your enemies to declare for 
you without any force. Th 


* we; finding we ſaw their fol- 
* ly in undertaking things they 
had not the leaſt ſhadow of 
„power to perform. They 
* had promiſed to get all the 


* parliament to declare for your 


* majeſty, and immediately 


meet in your name, and the 


earl of Ale commiſſioner, 


„who was made a marquis. and 


Sir James made earl of A—r, 
lord Roſs likewiſe an earl, 
and all employments of church 
and ſtate, an army intirely 
put into their hands, aud thoſe 
* of cheir friends, who were 
generally the greateſt enemies 


h 
There were likewiſe great 


* bundles of letters not di- 


* reQted, but left 40 their di- 


Payne was taken there, but would 
confeſs nothing, Upon the earl of Annandale's information, 
vbich he gave upon oath, the earl of Nottingham wrote to 


and ſhewn what he 


the 


reftion to be given to any of 
« your friends they thought fit 
* to truſt; which indeed we 


«+ thought a little hard to be 


put into their hands, who had 
been for fighting your majeſty, 
and alſo endeavouring to ruin 
us on your account. Beſides 
what we ſaw, there were ma- 
„ny other commiſſions, pa- 
« tents, and remiſſions, that 
« were made public by them- 
«« ſelves, after they made their 
« diſcovery to the lord Melvill. 
« But though they were fond 
«+ to get theſe commilſſions, 
« when they came, they were 


« confounded what to do with 


ey d them. To keep them, they 
were in no leſs confuſion than 


„ ſaw there would be no uſe for 
„them, and they put them in- 
© to a continual hazard: ſo it 


« was reſolved, that they ſhould 


« all be burnt, but their patent. 
«« Next how to diſpoſe of their 
« meſſenger put them in a great 
« diſorder, which made the earl 
* of I carry him to 
„ his houſe ſome miles from 
Edinburgh, where, after he 
% had ſtaid ſome nights, he got 
„ from him all that Sir James 
«© had concealed. Notwithſtand- 
« ing Sir James wrote to Mr. 
«© J-———»$ not to traſt any of 
„ us with his meſſage, but as 


far as he had already ſhewn; 
yet all was out before the 


4 letter came to his hands. Be- 


„ fides Mr. J—s had been but 
few years in Edinburgh, 
_—_— 9 
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3 ly refuſed ; which almoſ 
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1689. the eouncil of Scotland, that he had in his hands a depoſii. 
Von upon oath containing matter of high treaſon againſt Pa 
Upon which it was pretended, that, according to the law 
Scotland, he might be put to the torture; and that was exe. 
cuted with rigour, He reſiſted a double queſtion, yet wa 
ſill kept a priſoner ; and this was much. cried out againſt 4 


„ yet he plainly ſaw all Sir 


« James's projects were miſera- 


„ bly founded; which made 


* him beg to be employed back 


again to your majeſty. But 
few of us defired any more to 
do with Sir James or his meſ- 
, ſenger; for afterwards we 
had little meddling with them, 


« though they extremely defired 
« jt, and that we ſhould ſend 


« back Mr. 8 —$ with a 
blank ſheet of paper, ſub- 
„ ſipning to be filled up when 
he came to your majeſty with 
 *«£ our advice ; which the duke 


T of Queenſberry, 112 „, 
« B——y, and myſelf abſolute- 


broke us entirely with them; 


and the more becauſe ſome of 


« our number complied with 


« their deſires. For the earl of 


« Arran not only did it himſelf, 


but alſo got the lord M—y 
to do it alſo, though he had 


not been engaged with us in 


66 any of your concerns, but, on 


« the contrary, we looked upon 


% him as one of the principal 
«+ deſtroyers of your affairs, 
both in the Highlands, and at 


% the beginning of the revolu- 
6 tion. 1 PIE IO 


ln the Highlands your af- 
fairs had no better ſucceſs 
. « than in parliament; for ge- 
% neral Buchan having come too 
. «< near the enemy, Sir Thomas 


«« Levingſton, with a party of 


* dragoons, ſurprized him at 


to Edinburgh of a defeat, 


extremely deſirous to have al! 


of B——e endeavour to mee! 


barbaroy 


“ Cromdell, killed about a 
* hundred, made ſeveral priſo- 
ners, and diſperſed his whole 
party. When this news cane 


your friends repented their 


ceſſation of arms made then 
by the prince of Orange, which 
«+ Tarbat had the manage 
© ment of; but not being de- 
* firous to appear above boar 
« himſelf, in ſuch a tranſaQton, 
ehe propoſed it to the earl of 
© B-——e with the offer ol 
five thouſand pounds ſterling 
if he could accompliſh it; 
** for the prince of Orange was 


& ſettled before he went to Lre- 
© land. But the earl of B—e 
& would not meddle in ſuch an 
affair without the conſent of 
„% your friends at Edinborgh, 


„ who at that time would not 
© hear of it. So the carl of 


© B—— e very generouſ) 
% gave it over, though beſides 
© the five thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling he had other conſider 
© ble rewards offered him. 80 
& after this defeat we were all 


willing a treaty might be 


brought on again, conſider: 
„ing. at leaft it would gain 


time, until the Highlander 
put themſelves in a poſture of 


defence. The prince of 0- 
range was juſt then going t0 
1% Treland, which made the ea! 


6% hin, 


not embracing the offer of a 
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darbarous and illegal. Montgomery lay hid for ſome months 
it London ; but when he ſaw, that he could not have his 

on, but by making a full diſcovery, he choſe rather to go 


beyond ſea; ſo fatally did ambition and diſcontent hurry a 
man to ruin, who ſeemed capable of greater things. His 


vt in managing ſuch a deſign, and his firmneſs in not diſ- 


« him, to get the ceſſation end- 
« ed; but be was gone before 
« he got to him; by which the 
« Highlanders were left to the 
« mercy of their enemies, who 
« might have ruined them, if 
« they had purſued the victory 
« at Cromdell. 1 

« Your friends at Edinburgh 
« were in no better condition, be- 
ing forced to fit in a meeting in 
4 the middle of their enemies, 


« and hear them eſtabliſh preſby- 
« tery, and reſcind all acts, that 


„had been any ways made 
for your intereſt, reſtoring all 
« forefaulters and fines, (though 


4 tranſacted for) that was grant- 


ed by your brother or your 
© majeſty, for thoſe, that ſerved 


« you againſt them; and above 


« all, their forefaulting thoſe, 
who appeared for. you in arms, 
except Sir William We. 


who was overlooked, though 


they had as full probation 
« againſt him as any of the reſt. 


And to finiſh our misfortunes, 
the moſt conſiderable of that 
" party we had joined, not on- 
« ]y 


left us, but betrayed us fo 


* ſoon as they ſaw probability 
of effectuating their own de- 
* ſigns, which was the only 


thing they had ſtill and all 
* along aimed at, and not your 
* ſervice, as they pretended. 


Some days before the prince 
* of Orange went to Cheſter, I 
* had notice given me by Mr. 


66 
cc 


covering 


deſigned to go to meet him, 


and make a diſcovery of all 


„% he knew; which made us 


cc 
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«c 
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«4 


ſend the earl of L——w to 
him, to try if he had ſuch 
inclinations. But he proteſted 
to the contrary with great 
oaths, Some were inclined 
to believe him, and others 
were for taking a ſure way to 
hinder his diſcovery, fince 
their own lives and eſtates de- 
pended on your affairs. 
it was of ſo dangerous a con- 
ſequence, and ſo unjuſt, un- 
leſs we had great proof or ſuſ- 
picion, that moſt of us abhor- 
red the motion. 2 


A few days after, though 
he gave over his journey to 


Cheſter, believing by what 
the earl of L——w ſaid to 
him, that we ſuſpected him, 
and ſo might have way-laid 


him: yet notwithſtanding all 


his renewed oaths he ſent for 
one Mr. D 


p- a fanatic 


he was under great troubles 
of conſcience, and defired his 


prayers to enable him to open 
his heart to him. 


After 1 
prayers, and many ſighs an 
tears, he told him all he knew. 


God was thanked, as being 
the effect, Mr. D—p's prayers 
being heard. The next morn- 
ing he ſent the miniſter to lord 
„ Melvill, to tell him, that he 


0, that the lord Roſs had buſineſs of great import- 


6. ance 


But 


miniſter, and revealed all to 
him, and alſo told him, that 


1689. 


immediately had it; and be- 


= 


0 


£6 
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covering his accomplices, raiſed his character as much x, | 
ruined his fortune. He continued in perpetual plots aft 

e. He was once taken, but made his «. 
cape; and at laſt, ſpleen and vexation put an end to a ty, 


this to no 


bulent life. 


The earl of Melvill had now a clear majority in pala. 
ment by the diſcovery of the plot. 
ſelves; and others, to redeem themſelves, were compliant 


« ance to tell the queen, for 
* which he deſired a paſs, and 


* fore he went, he told Melvill 


in general, that there were 
vc 


vc 
£6 


king and government, 
which he had too great a 
ſhare, and for which he {ought 
God's pardon, but was denied, 
and was now going to ſeek it 


£6 


14 
cc 


would diſcover all he 
when at London. 
« The firk meetin 

with the princeſs of Orange, 
he told her the whole affair, 


cc 
« James Montgomery. When 
«© ſhe had heard all the hiſtory, 
and Nottingham, that he might 
tell it all over again before 
them. But when they came 
in, he denied all he had ſaid 
to the princeſs; he never 
thought ſhe would make any 


vent the danger ſhe and the 


ſhould ever force him to 


induce him to ſay more, 


dangerous matters againſt the 
in 


6c 


from the queen, to whom he * behind him; for he ſaw him. 


koew, 


he had 
and laid the blame on Sir 


ſhe ſent for the earls of D—h 


other uſe of it, than to pre- 
leing were in; but nothing 


ive 

evidence againſt thoſe he bad | 
been in friendſhip with. For 
this he was immediately ſent * 
<< to the Tower, where he lay 

* for eight or ten months; 
nor could any thing ever 
4. 


| * though be had boch threat 


40 
10 


4 
46 
(0 
40 
40 


cc 


60 


f 
« 
40 


cc 


2 


64 


nirgs and all 


It was no ſooner known, 


* ſelf ruined by his violent par. 


and princeſs of Orange, who, 
he knew, abhorred him, were 


ſurance of making a fine ſtory 
of it to their advantage, be 


Some abſented them. 


n 


guments to 
inforce im. 


that lord Roſs was gone, bu 
his errand wes made public, 
Mr. D. p (according to 
the cuſtom of his profethon} 
made no ſecret of his conſeſ. 
fion ; which fo much alarmed 
Sir James Montgomery, that 
he reſolved not to be long 


- He had been proſeſſing 
to all of them all along priv- 
ciples ſo far to the contrary ; 
but to make a confeſſion to hi 
mortal enemy lord Melvill, u 
ſeek mercy from the prince 


a hard ſtep; yet with a good 
ſhare of conkdence and 2 


doubted not to ſucceed with 
lord Melvill. He inſovated c 
ſo far as to be truſted to goto 6 
London, to tell his bulgeb 

himſelf; and to gain the s 
greater credit with Melvill 
he put into his hands whit 
letters he had received fron 
the queen, which was à Jo). 


ful fight to him; he ventured 


to touch all the acts, (which 
was believed he could never 


do) which were diſpleaſing t0 
the prince of Orange, 


though 
h 


at 
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+ all things. The main point, by which he defigned to 1689. 
6x bimſelf and his party, was the aboliſhing of epiſcopacy, 
1nd the ſetting up preſbytery. The one was ſoon done by re- 
xaling all the laws in favour of epiſcopacy, and declaring it 
contrary to the genius and conſtitution of that church and 


nation 3 


for the king would not conſent to a plain and ſimple 


condemnation of it, But it was not ſo eaſy to ſettle preſby- 


« be was forced to pleaſe the 
« clab-party to put them in his 
« inftruftions, and ſeveral for 
« which he had no warrant, 
« making the imminent dangers 
« they were in an excuſe of all. 


In theſe letters were ſeveral 


« promiſes of aſſiſtance from 
« 3 of men, money, and 
« arms. He likewiſe gave up 
the inſtructions ſent to the 
« exl of A—e, when he 
« ſhould be commiſſioner to the 
« parliament, There was never 
« a word mentioned of their pa- 


tents, and remiffions, Which 


« were fent to duke Hamilton 
and others of their friends. 

« When Sir James Montgo- 
„ mery came to London, he 
pas ſo cautious, as not to go 
« near the princeſs of Orange, 
„till he had aſſurance, that, in 
caſe they would not agree in 
their terms, he ſhould not be 


* detained, which was granted. 
* But though he confeſſed moſt. 


* of all that paſſed of his tranſ- 
„actions with your majelty ; 
yet he would neither promiſe 
to be an evidence, nor give 
his advice how things might 
be prevented, (in which, to 
10 magnify him 
* hazard much greater than it 
* was) unleſs he were ſecure of 
* a full pardon of all the crimes 
* he ſhould name, and then 


„% have 2 


„be made the 


ood employ ment; 


pretending the lowneſs of his © and of Mr. Ferguſo 


tery. 


«« eſtate, which was drained by 
« the ſeverity of the laſt govern- 
„% ment. The princeſs of O- 
« range would have willingly 


granted all he demanded, and 


„ wrote to the prince of Orange 


jn his favour, into Ireland. But 


98381 


— 


© ſome things had paſſed betwixt 


« the prince of Orange aod Sir 
« James in private, which made 
te the prince to have ſuch an ab- 


„ horrence of him, that he could 
not hear of employing him. 


«© A remiſſion he would have 


granted, upon condition of his 
„ being an evidence; but that 


« could not do Sir James's bu- 
« ſineſs, 


in to juſtify himſelf 
* to your riends; which took 


«© not with a few. The earl of 


4e quickly followed Sir 
James, yet went not to Lon- 
don, but lived privately at the 


«© Bath; which when it was 
+ known, there was a warrant 
« {cnt down to bring him up; 
but one Mr, * * who had been 
mayor of the town, helped 
him to eſcape, When he was 
« come to London, Mr. Fergu- 
« ſon maintained him privately 


% for ſeveral weeks. At laſt he, 


So he abſented, and 
% a few months after did all he 
„ cauld 


% wearied of lurking, ſent for 
&© Mr. L-——t, whom lord Mel- 


44 do buſineſs in his abſence, and 


vill kept then at London to 


told him of the mayor of Bath, 


n, that 
40. had 
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tery. If they had followed the pattern ſet them in the yer 
1638, all the clergy, in a parity, were to aſſume the goyery 
ment of the church ; but thoſe being epiſcopal they did ng 


think it ſafe to put the power of the church in ſuch hands, | 


was therefore pretended, that ſuch of the preſbyterian mini. 
ſters, as had been turned out in the year 1662, ought to be con- 
ſidered as the only ſound part of the church. And of theſe then 


| happened to be then threeſcore alive. The government of th 


church was therefore lodged with them; and they were in. 
powered to take to their aſſiſtance, and to a ſhare in the 


church government, ſuch as they ſhould think fit. Some 


who by reaſon of their age or their experience of former miſ. 


furious men, who had gone into very frantic principles, and 
all thoſe, who had been ſecretly ordained in the preſbyteria 
way, were preſently taken in. This was like to prove a fi. 
tal error at the firſt ſetting out, The old men among them, 


takes, were diſpoſed to more moderate councils ; but the 
taking in ſuch a number of violent men, put it out of their 


power to purſue them. Theſe men broke out therefore into 


a moſt extravagant way of proceeding againſt ſuch of the 
_ epiſcopal party, as had eſcaped the rage of the former yew, 
' Accuſations were raiſed againſt them: ſome were charged for 
their doctrine, as guilty of arminianiſm; others were loaded 
with more ſcandalous imputations, but theſe were only 
thrown out to defame them; and where they looked for 


proof, it was in a way more becoming inquiſitors than judg- 


es; ſo apt are all parties, in their turns of power, to fall in- 


to thoſe very exceſſes, of which they did formerly make ſuch 


4 had entertained him; ard *© fled to Scotland, thinking he 


« ſigned a confeſſion the moſt ** ſhould be ſecure with the earl 
«* ſcandalous, that any thing of “ of A-——le, he came to 4 
the name of a gentleman ever * country-houſe, and was taken 


« did; for he not only told “ there by A——le's own ſer- 
«© what had paſſed among us in * vants, and brought to Edit 
« public, but the private con- burgh, where, upon the earl 


« yerſation he had with ſeveral *©** of A——le's confeſſion againk 


of your friends, and likewiſe “ him in England, he ſuffered 
of Payne, all that had paſſed the utmoſt barbarity. The 


« between them at their firſt * treachery of theſe three made 
« meeting; for which Mr. Payne © all our friends at Edinburgh 


was put to the torture, and “' ſo concerned, though the) 
n endured it with great courage © were not fully informed of 
* and conſtancy. And that their hazard, that moſt of them 


„ which made his part more « left it.” Account of the a 


e baſe, was, after Mr. Payne fairs of Scotland, p. 122. 
_ « had eſcaped out of priſon, and n 


4 me.ugici 


" BY tagical complaints. All other matters were carried in the 1689. 
” Wl parliament of Scotland, as the lord Melvill and the preſbyte· 
* naas deſired. In lieu of the king's ſupremacy, his majeſty 

l had chimney-money given him; and a teft was impoſed on 

i. 


il in office, or capable of electing or being elected to ſerve 
in parliament, declaring the king and queen to be their 
iehtful and lawful ſovereigns, and renouncing any manner 
title pretended to be in king Ixamees. | 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Scotland, the different parties Te elec. 
in England were buſy in influencing the elections of parli- tions for 
ent- men. There was a great ſtruggle all over the king- the new 
dom. The tories had taken care to publiſh a liſt of thoſe parlia- 
who had voted for the corporation bill, in order to exaſpe- ment in 
rate the perſons that were to have been diſgraced by it; and favour of 
by that and other means they became by far the greater the tories. 
number in the new parliament. One thing was a part of Burnet. 
the bargain, which the tories had made, that the lieutenan- 
cy of London ſhould be changed; for upon the king's com- 
ing to the crown, he had given a commiſſion, out of which 
the tories were all excluded; which was ſuch a mortification 
to them, that they ſaid, they could not live in the city with 
credit, unleſs ſome of them were again brought into that 
commiſſion. The king recommended it to the biſhop of 
London, to prepare a lift of thoſe, who were known to be 
churchmen, but of the more moderate, and of ſuch as were 
liable to no juſt exception, that ſo the two parties in the city, 
might be kept in a balance. 'The biſhop brought in a liſt 
of the moſt violent tories in the city, who had been engaged 
in ſome of the worſt things, that paſſed in the end of 
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br king Charles's reign. A committee of council was ap- 
pointed to examine the liſt; but it was ſo named, that 
ken WM they approved of it. This was done to the great grief 
ſer- of the whigs, who ſaid, that the king was now putting 
di WF himſelf in his enemies hands; and that the arms of the 
earl city were now put under a ſet of officers, who, if there was 
uk e poſſibility of doing it without hazard, would certainly uſe 
18 them for king James. This matter was managed by the 
ade marquis of Carmarthen and the earl of Nottingham ; but 
rob Wl oppoſed by the carl of Shrewſbury, who was much troubled 
hey t the ill conduct of the whigs, but much more at this great 


| of WW change in the king's government. It was alſo a farther mor- 

hem | tihication to the whigs, when the commons in the next par- 

al- WF liament made an addreſs to the king, thanking him for the 
aterations he had made in the lieutenancy of I a.” 
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1689. The elections of parliaments went generally for men, wh, 
Www would probably have declared for king James, if they cou 


have known how to manage matters for him. The king 
made a change in the miniſtry, to give them ſome ſatisfc. 
tion: the earls of Monmouth and Warrington were both 
diſmiſſed. Other leſſer changes were made in inferior places, 

ſo that whig and tory were now pretty equally mixed. 
1690. The parliament being met on the 20th of March, the 
The par- commons, by the king's order, proceeded to the choice of: 
| Hament ſpeaker; and Sir John Trevor was pitched upon for that of. 
meets. fice. He was a bold and dextrous man, and knew the moſ 
* effectual ways of recommending himſelf to every povern. 
II 252. ment. He had been ſpeaker to king James's parliament, and 
B lg in great favour with that prince, by whom he was made 
Maſter of the rolls; and if Jefferies had tuck at any thing, 
he was looked upon as the likelieſt man to have had the great- 

| ſeal. He now got himſelf to be choſen ſpeaker ; and wy 

made firſt commiſſioner of the great · ſeal. Being a tory in 

_ principle, he undertook to manage that party, provided he 
was furniſhed with ſuch ſums of money, as might purchaſe 


| ſame votes; and by him began the practice of buying off men, 


in which the king had hitherto kept to ſtricter rules. But 
the king, though he hated the practice, ſaw. it was not poſ- 
ſible to avoid it, ſuch was the corruption of the age, unleſ 
he would endanger the whole, 
The ſpeaker being choſen, and preſented the next day to 
the king, his majeſty made the following ſpeech to both 
T ᷣͤ—VVV»F .. nn ers tg ER 


My lords and gentlemen, 5 5 

4 Am reſolved to leave nothing unattempted on my pat, 
1 I which. may contribute to the peace and proſperity of 
* this nation. And finding my preſence in Ireland will be 
<< abſolutely neceſſary for the more ſpeedy reducing of that 
„ kingdom, I continue my reſolution of going thither as 
©. ſoon as may be; and 1 have now called you together, for 
& your aſſiſtance to enable me to proſecute the war wil 
* ſpeed and vigour, in which I affure myſelf of your cheat- 
„ ful concurrence, being a work ſo neceſlary for your own 
s ſafetics. YO CH rn tO 1ET RS V - 
Ee In order to this I defire you will forthwith make a ſettle- 
© ment of the revenue; and I cannot doubt but you will 
tc herein have as much regard for the honour and dignity of 

© the monarchy in my hands, as has been lately ſhewed to 

„ gthers, And I have fo great a confidence in 506 Oe 


: En nin” a a 
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JJ 
i no quicker or more convenient way can be found for the 1690. 
« raiſipg of ready money, (without which the ſervice can 


« not be performed) I ſhall be very well content for the pre- 
« ſent to have it made ſuch a fund of credit, as may be uſe- 
« ful to yourſelves, as well as me, in this conjuncture; not 
« having the apprehenſions, but that you will provide for 
« the taking off all ſuch anticipations, as it ſhall 8 to 
« fall under. It is ſufficiently known, how earneſtly I have 
« endeavoured to extinguiſh, or at leaſt, compoſe all dif- 
« ferences amongſt my ſubjects; and to that end, how often 
« ] have recommended an act of indemnity to the laſt par- 
« liament, But ſince that part of it, which related to the 
preventing of private ſuits, is already enafted ; and becaufe 
« debates of that nature muſt take up more of your time, 
than can now be ſpared from the diſpatch of thoſe other 
« things, Which are abſolutely neceſſary for our common 
« ſafety; I intend to fend you an act of grace, with excep- 
« tions of ſome few perſons only, but ſueh as may be ſuffi- 
« cient to ſhew my great diſlike of theit crimes, and at the 
« ſame time my readineſs to extend protection to all my other 
« ſubjects, who will thereby ſee, that they can recommend 
& themſelves to me by no other methods, than what the 
laws preſcribe, which ſhall always be the only rule of my 
government. Ns * 
A farther reaſon, which induceth me to ſend you this 
« at at this time, is, becauſe I am deſirous to leave no co- 
jour of excuſe to any of my ſubjeQs for raiſing of diſturb- 


_ & ances in the government, and eſpecially in the time of my 


« abſence, And I fay this, both to inform you, and to let 
« ſome ill affected men ſee, that I am not unacquainted, 
how buſy they are in their preſent endeavours to alter it, 

« Amongſt other encouragements, which I find they give 
* themſelves, one of the ways, by which they hope to com- 
« paſs their deſigns, is, by creating differences and diſa- 
* greements in your counſels ; which, I hope, you will be 
very careful to prevent. For be aſſured, that our great- 
* eſt enemies can have no better inſtruments for their pur- 
* poſes, than thoſe, who ſhall any way endeavour to diſ- 
* turb or delay your ſpeedy and unanimous proceedings up- 
* theſe neceſſary matters. 


* I muſt recommend alſo to your conſideration an union 
* with Scotland. I do not mean, it ſhould be now entered 
* lince, and the parliament there having nominated com- 
* miſoners for that purpoſe, I ſhould be glad, that commiſ- 

* honers might alſo be nominated here to treat with them, 
1 e 5 e e ine 


* upon; but they having propoſed this to me ſometime | 
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% and to ſee, if ſuch terms could be agreed on, as migy 
«© be for the benefit of both nations, ſo as to be ready to he 
„ preſented to you in ſome future ſeſſion. | 


My lords and gentlemen, t e ook 
* have thought it moſt convenient to leave the admin. 
<«< ſtration of the government in the hands of the queen 


« during my abſen&; and if it ſhall be judged neceſſary v 


4 have an act of parliament for the better confirmation of it 
„to her, I deſire you will let ſuch a one be prepared to be 


„ preſented to me. 


« king 


I have this only to add, that the ſeaſon of the yeu, 
« and my journey into Ireland, will admit but of a ven 
& ſhort ſeſhon ; ſo that l muſt recommend to you the mz. 
ſuch diſpatch, that we may not be engaged in de. 


© bates, when our enemies ſhall be in the field. For the 


The reve- 
nue ſettled 
ſor four 


2 
„ . 
. 


Burnet. 


tleman of great wit, made the 
following ſpeech on this occa- ** 


wich is inſerted here, not ſo *© 
much becauſe it is thought very 
a propos at that junciure, but“ 
ben 
plauſe by moſt of the hiſtorians: * 


_ «« vided for the army; we have 
provided for the navy; and 
nc at laſt a new reckoning is 
e brought us, we muſt likewiſe “ 
provide for the liſts. Truly, 
„% Mr. ſpes ker, it is a fad re- 
« fection, that ſome ſhould wal. 


_ + whilſt others pay away in taxes“ 
the fourth part of their reve- © 
+* raes for the ſupport of the 


c ſucceſs of war, and the more thrifty management of it 
« will both principally depend upon your ſpeedy reſolutions, 
4 And J hope it will not be long before we ſhall meet again, 
&© to perfect what the time will not now allow to be done.” 


_ Purſuant to this ſpeech, the commons immediately pro- 
ceeded to ſettle the revenue, and make it a fund of credit 
for the ſupplies which were ſtil] wanted for the next cam- 
paign (g). They began with voting a ſupply of one million 


_ ww 


« ſame government. We are v0 

upon _ terms for his m. 
jeſty's ſervice ; the courtien 
and great officers charge 
as it were, in armour ; they 
feel not the taxes by real 
of their places, whi ſt the 
country gentlemen are ſhot 
through and through by then, 
The king is pleaſed to lay lis 
wants before us, and, I an 
conkdent, expects our advice 
upon it. We ought there 
fore to tell him what penſioa 
are too great; what py 
may be extinguiſhed, during 
the time of the war and public 
calamity, His majelly (es 
nothing but coaches and i 
and great tables, and therefor 
canpot imagine the want 

RE DD 6« miſery 


(8) Sir Charles Sidley, a gen- 


ſion againſt penſions and ſalaries, ** 


e it is mentioned with ap- 


« Mr. ſpeaker, we have pro- 


„ low in wealth and places, 
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two hundred thouſand pounds, between that time and Mi- 1690. 
chaelmas, of which two hundred thouſand pounds was to be 


niſed by a poll, and a million by a clauſe of credit in the 
revenue bills. "Though the whigs now, as well as the tories, 
fudied to court the king, by making advances upon the mo- 
ney-bills, yet he could not prevail to have the revenue ſet- 
fed for life, which he moſt earneſtly defired. All he could 


obtain was, to have the wk gu exciſe ſettled for life, and 
the cuſtoms to be continued only 


for four years, from the 


2zth of December next enſuing (h). The lettling the reve- 


« miſery of the reſt of his ſob- | 


« jects, He is a brave and ge- 
„ nerous prince, but he is a 
young king, encompaſſed and 
« hemmed in by a company of 
 craſty old courtiers. To ſay 
no more, ſome have places of 


three thouſand pounds, ſome of 
« fix thouſand pounds, and others 


of eight thouſend ſix hundred 


* pounds per annum; and I am 


told, the commiſſioners of the 
« treaſury have one thouland 
« fix hundred pounds per ann. a- 
piece. Certainly public pen- 
„ fions, whatever they have been 
formerly, are much too great 


| © for the preſent war and cala- 


* mity, that reigns every where 
ee. And it is a ſcandal, that 


* a government ſo ſick at heart 


* 2: ours is, ſhould look ſo well 
„ in the face. We muſt ſave 
© the king's money wherever we 
„can; for I am afraid the war 


is too great for our purſes, if 


* things be not managed with 
« all imaginable thrift. When 


the people of England ſce all 


* things ſaved that can be 
* ſaved ; that there are no ex- 
* 0rbitant penſions nor unneceſ- 
„ ſary ſalaries, and all this ap- 
* pled to the uſe to which 
they are given; we ſhall give, 


and they ſhall pay, whatever 


* his majeſty can want, to ſe- 
cure the proteſtant religion, 
V Ch, XIII. | 


nue 


* and to keep out the king of 


France, and king James too; 


« whom, by the way, I have 


* not heard named this ſeſſion, 
„ whether out of fear, diſcretion, 
„or reſpect, Þ cannot tell. I 
* conclude, Mr. Speaker, let us 


„ (fave the king what we can, 
and then let us proceed to gire 
what we are able.“ 


(h) In order to have a diſtin 


notion of the revenue, it muſt be 
obſerved, thut the duties upon 


the exportation and importation _ 
of merchandizes croſſing the ſeas, 


(for protection of trade, &c.) 
were the moſt antient tribute paid 
to our kings, and diſtinguiſhed 


by two different names, cuſtoms 


and priſes, or priſage. 

PriSaGE was a duty payable 
for foreigncommodities imported, 
not at any certain ſum of money, 
but by taking ſuch a part in 
ſpecic, as the k ngs thought ſuf- 
ficient for their own uſe, paying 
ſuch a price as they thought rea- 


ſonable, which was called the 
king's price. For wines it was 


the practice to take one tun in 


ten, or two in twenty; paying 
twenty ſhillings a tun; and the 
price of the priſage of other 


oods, was doubtleis in propor- 
tion. This duty was remitted 
by the mercatorial charter grant- 


ed by king Edward I. to all 
merchant ſtrangers, who in "es 


_ — — — 


eee 
nue thus for a term of years, made it, as they ſaid, a ſure; 
fund for borrowing money upon than if given for life: (h« 
one was ſubject to accidents, the other was more certain, 
Beſides, it was taken up as a maxim, that a revenue for 2 
ſhort term was the beſt ſecurity that the nation could have 
for frequent parliaments, However the king did rot like 
this, and thought it ftrange that a jealouſy ſhould be enter. 
tained of him, who came to fave religion and liberty, and 
king James ſo much truſted, who intended to deſtroy both. 


But being told that it was not of him, but of his ſucceſſors, tha: 
the jealouſy was entertained, and if he would accept the gif 
for a term of years, and ſettle the precedent, he would be 


reckoned the deliverer of future ages, as well as of the gre. 


| cultoms. 


lent, he was perſuaded to take the grant as it was made 


of it, pave him a duty cf three 
pence in the pound (commonly 
called petty-cullom) upon all na- 
tive commodities expor:ed over 


and above the great cuſtoms, ard 


alſo upon all me chandizes im- 
ported, except wines; and upon 


all wines imported, tv o ſhillings 


for every tun; ' being the duty 
ſince called Butlerage. MY 


Cusrous were the duty pay- 
able for native commo.!ities ex- 


| ported, particula:ly wool, wool- 
 fells, and leather, after certain 


rates ; and from their antiquity 
were called great and ancient 


always compoſed of two parts, 


_tonnaye and poundage. 
ToxN AGE was payable upon 
all wines imported after the par- 


ticular rates, and according to 


the methods preſcribed by the 
laws which granted this duty, 
being at firſt no more than two 
ſhillings a ton, though in ſuc- 
_ ceeding reigns it wa: very much 


increalcd. 


ſeveral laws, by which this duty 
was granted, being at fi it no 


But now, the word 
cuſtoms is uſed to ſignify the ſe- 
veral duties which are payable on 
_ the importation, as well as ex- 

portation of all goods and mer- 
chandizes whatlvever, and are 


bim. 


Pounpace was Payable on 
all other merchandizes import:d 
and exported, according to the 
rates and values preſcribed by tie 


more than ſix pence in the pour 
of the particular rates and values, 
though afterwards advarced to 
twelve pence in the pound. To 


this ſubſidy of tonnage and pound. 


age there was likewiſe, in the 
latter reigns, annexed | 
A ſubſidy of woollen cloths c: 
old drapery, which was payable 
upon all woollen cloth; export- 
ed, according to certain rates and 
proport ons. | 
_ 'Theſe ſubſidies, after having 


undergone various regulations, 


were after the reſtoration letiled 
on th: foundations they now itand, 


and granted to king Charles Il. 
for lite. The firſt act paſſed for that 


purpoſe, was entitled“ a ſubſidy 
granted to the king of tonnage 
and poundage, and other {ums 
of money, payable upon me- 
chandize exported and im- 
ported, referring to and en- 


chandize, and according !9 
% hien, 


forcing a book of rates of me 
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bird, In all probability king James would never have run 
ind thoſe councils that ruined him, had he not obtained the EY 


revenue for life. 


The commons granted likewiſe the poll- 


bl, with ſome other ſupplies, which they thought would 


« which, the ſaid duties were to 
« be levied and collected. 
This ſubſidy is called the old 


anſwer 


I. Toxnacs, payab'e in rea- 
dy money upon all wines, ex- 


cept priſage-wines aſter the fol- 
fbfidy, or ſubiiy, inwards con- lowing rates, | 
dag of yo diſtinct parts. 

Groſs ſubſidy, 


rwn. 
Rheniſh. or Hang ry wines imported into ger Britiſh 6 o o 
any ort - by aliens 7 10 © 
Levant wines REI to Londor, South. by Britiſh 4 10 © 
ampton, Or Briitol, 105 Ways 6 ö 0 O 
it! . 
To other ports, - - 4 Y 1 - 5 
Mother wines of Spain, * Madras hb n 
xc. imported to London, in el | 8 o o 
DES : hs y Brit! 8. S 
To other ports = - 5 ae Meh 
additional duty upon every ton of wine of France, Ger-) 
many, Portugal, Madeira, payable in nine we; 0 0 
after importation, „ 4 | | 
Of all other wines, - - - - $6 3. @ 0 
To theſe were added the next year perry, 5 . 
rape of grapes, cyder, cyder-egar ae — : 5 x 
vinegar umported == = Y 


I. PounDace, payable in 
dy money upon all goods, and 
nerchandizes imported, (except 
vines) according to the rate of 
welye pence a pound, or five 


per cent. for the Engliſh, and 
wo ſhillings a pound, or ten per 


tent, for aliens. And alſo for 
erery piece of broad cloth ex- 
ported by Engliſh 3s. and 4d. 
by aliens 6s, and 8d, 

Upon the model of this old 
\ulidy of tonnage and poundage, 
tere have (as ſhall be remem- 


ered in the proper places) been 


ganted by ſubſequent acts of 
Fiament, 


ence, there havin 


for defraying the 


expences of war, &c. ſeveral ad- 
ditional ſubſidies, impoſitions and 
new duties; which being to be 


levied after the manner of the 


old ſubſidy, ate uſually, though 
improperly, comprehended un- 
der the general title of cuſtoms. 
As the new ſubſidy, one third 


ſubſidy, two thirds ſubſidy, &c. 


By this means the cuſtoms are 
now really become a perſect ſci- 
been no leſs. 


than thirty additional branches, 
or particular duties, impoſed 
ſince the reſtoration. | 

The next branch of the reve- 
nue, ſettled on bong Charles * 
| Was 


* 2 
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anſwer all the occaſions of the year. 


But as what they pave 


did not quite come up to what was demanded ſo when the 


. F 


was the hereditary exciſe, which 


was given him in lieu of the 


court of wards and liveries, and 
by an act entitled, A grant of 
certain impoſitions upon beer, 


1 F above ſix all 88 
A barrel of beer or als gar under 6 gall 5 


Hlogſhead of cyder ſold by retail 


Metheglin or mead, per gallon 


been firſt erected under Crom- 


A barrel of vinegar-beer 8 705 


Aqua- vitæ, or ſtrong water, per gall. * 


A barrel of beer or ale imported 


A tun of cyder, or perry imported — - 
_ Spirits made of wine, or cyder imported, per gall. 
Strong water imported, per gall. 
Coffee made and fold, per gall. 
Chocolate, ſherbet and tea, per gall. > 0 


The collecting ths exciſc in 
this manner upon coffee, tea 
and chocolate, being found very 


troubleſome, it was repealed by 


king William, and a duty laid 


upon thoſe commodities to be 
paid at the cuſtom-houſe. See 
66 

About the ſame time, 8 poſt- 
office was eſtabliſhed, which had 


The ſmall branches 


 Crown-lands, per annum 

Poſt-oiee . 
Coinage and pre-emptic on of tin 
Forreſt of D aan 
Courts of juſtiſte 


Jirſt fruits — * 


nue during his life.“ 


: ſupply was raiſed, it came far ſhort of what i it was eſtimated 


a; 


" ale, and other liquors for the 
* increaſe of his majeſty*; reve. 


The 


rates Were, 


oo -- wo 0 0 e 2 


000000000000 — 
9 0 099 2082 OO 


well, and the wine-licences were 
alſo granted After which, at- 


ther branch of the revenue wa 
ſettled for life on king Chats 
II. namely the chimney-money, 
or two ſhillings a year upon 
every fire hearth. This was abe 


_ liſhed by king William. The: 


branches were then valued u 
the tollowing manner: | 


The cuſtoms were farmed at about 350,000 


The hereditary and temporary exciſe farmed at 275,008 
Wine licences - 5 VVVVV'l; fo 77000 
| Hearth money” ----." + - - 1 00,002 
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„; ſo there were great deficiencies to be taken care of in 1690. 
e Wh crery ſeſſion of parliament, which run up every year, and — 
od WY made a great noiſe, as if the nation was, through miſma- _ 
t; ement, running into à great arrear. | 


The firſt great debate aroſe in the houſe of lords, upon a A bill re- 
hill that was brought in, acknowledging the king and queen cognizing 
o be their rightful and lawful ſovereigns, and declaring all the acts of 
the acts of the convention-parliament to be good and valid. e Son 


The firſt part paſſed with little contradiction, though ſome 3 n 
excepted to the words rightful, and Jawful, as not at all ne þ, H. c. 
eſſary. But the other article, declaring the acts of the laſt II. 357. 
parliament to be good and valid, bore a Jong and warm de- 

date. The torics offered to enact, that theſe ſhould be all 
good Jaws for the time to come, but oppoſed the doing it in 

the declaratory way, They ſaid, that it was one of the fun- 
damentals oi our conſtitution, that no aſſembly could be 

called a parliament, unleſs it was called and choſen upon the 

king's writ, On the other hand it was ſaid, that whatſoever 

tended to the calling the authority of that parliament in queſ- 

tion, tended likewiſe to the weakening of the preſent govern- 

ment, and brought the king's title into queſtion. [hat a 

real neceſſity, upon ſuch extraordinary occaſions, muſt ſu- 

perſede forms of law; otherwiſe the preſent government was 

under the ſame nullity. That forms were only rules for 
peaceable times; but in ſuch a juncture, when all that had 

a right to come, either in perſon, or by their repreſentative;, 

e WW were ſummoned and freely elected; and when, by the king's 

ner, i conſent, the convention was turned into a parliament, the 

pon Wi c!lentials, both with relation to the king and people, were 


CO I fo woe 
— 


— 


„ „„ Oo 


abe | 
* The crown-lands were ſold in years, with a clauſe to mke it a 
1670, for about 1,300,009 ſecurity for raiſing 500,009 
pounds, by which means the pounds. In the bill for the he- 
| ſmall branches were reduced to reditary revenues a clauſe was 
b about Go, co l. a year. How added, that theſe revenues hav- 
100 BY theſe branches were increaſed at ing been much encumbered by 
dong the abdication of king J.mes, letters-patents in the late reigns, 
1 WM the reader may ſee p. 136. all penſions or ſums of money 
8 The herditary exciſe only was granted hereafter by letters pa- 
now ſettled upon king William tents out of any part of the heredi- 
for life, with a clauſe to make it tary-exciſe, polt-office or wine- 
a ſecurity for raiſing 250,000 licenſes, ſhall ceaſe at the death of 
pounds. The only ſubſidy of ton- the king or queen who ſhall make 
cool age and poundage, or the cuſ- any ſuch grant, Pr. H. C. II. 


toms, were continued for four 


* 3 
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1699. ſtill maintained in the conſtitution of that parliament. Afr 


K_—_— 
The acts 
of the 

conven- 
tion- par- 
liament 
confirm 
ed. 
Pr. H. L. 
I. 402. 


a long debate the act paſſed in the houſe of lords with thi 
temper, declaring and enacting that the acts of the conven. 


tion · parliament were and are good and valid. Many lorg; 
I 


at the head of whom was the carl of Nottingham, entercd the 
following proteſts againſt it: 9 Ra 


„ 1, Becauſe we conceive, that ſaying, [Tt is enageg 
* by the authority of the preſent parliament, that all and 
& ſingular the acts made in the laſt parliament were laws] is 
t neither good Engliſh nor good ſenſe. „ 


Adly, If it were good ſenſe to enact for the time paſt, it 


„ muſt be underſtood, on this ſubject, to be the declaring of 
laws to be good, which were paſſed in a parliament not 
„ called by writ in due form of law; which is deſtructive gf 
© the legal conſtitution of this monarchy, and may be df 


The bill 
| Paſſes in 


the houſe 


of com- 


' Ons 


without 
oppoſi- 
tion. 
April 9g. 
Pr. H. C. 
Barnet, 


* evil and pernicious conſequence to our preſent government 
© under this king and queen (i). 1 


But theſe reaſons of diſſent were ordeted to be expunged out 


of the journal of the houſe of lords, againſt which another | 


proteſt was entered as againſt an unprecedented thing, | 
The bill being paſted and ſent down to the commons, it 
was expected that it would have occaſioned long and great 


debates. But to the wonder of all men it paſſed that houk | 
in two days, without any debate or oppoſition, The truth 


was, the tories had reſolved to commit the bill; and in order 


to that, ſome trifling exceptions were made to ſome words, 
that might want correction; for bills are not committed, uu. 


leſs ſome amendments are offered; and it was reſolved to 
oppoſe it, when it ſhould be committed. But one of that 
party diſcovered this deſign too early, for he queſtioned the 


_ legality of the convention, ſince it was not ſummoned by 


writ. Mr Sommers, the ſollicitor-general, anſwered this 
with great ſpirit, declaring, if that was not a legal parlia- 


ment, they who were then met, and had taken the oaths, 


enacted by that parliament, were guilty of high-treaſon 
that the laws repealed by it were ſtill in force; and there- 


fore they muſt preſently return to king James; and that all 


| (i) Theſe reaſons were ſub- Feverſham, P. Wincheſter, v 


ſeceribed by Somerſet, Rocheſter, Aſaph, Scarſdale, Weymouth, 
J. Jermyn, Weſtmoreland, II. Dartmouth, Nottingham, V- 
London, W. Landaffe, Huniing- gorn .. 


gon, Abingdon, Tho. Menev'. 


the 


. ww ( 12 Las — * 


1 


, 
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, highly criminal. This he ſpoke with much zeal and 
ſuch an aſcendant of authority, that none were prepared to 
anſwer it; ſo the bill paſſed without any more oppoſition. 
This was a great ſervice, done in a very critical time, and 
contributed not a little to raiſe Mr. Sommers's character. 


of it, to ſoften the oppoſition, that might be made. B 


was made in it with a great vehemence : they inſiſted much 
on this, * That when the government was ſettled, oaths 
© were made to be the ties of the ſubject to it; and that all 
© new impoſition:, were a breach made on that, which 
© might be called the original contract of the preſent ſettle- 
„ment. That things of that kind ought to be fixed and 
© certain, and not mutable and endleſs. That by the ſame 
' reaſon, that the abjuration was now propoſed, another 
© oath might be prepared every year; and every party, that 


* prevailed in parliament, would bring in ſome diſcriminating 


© oath or teſt, ſuch as could only be taken by thoſe of their 
own fide 3 and thus the largeneſs and equality of a govern- 


the other {ide it was urged, * that this was only intended to 
de a ſecurity to the government during the war; for in 
* ſuch a time it ſeemed neceſſary, that all, who were em- 
© ployed by the government, ſhould give it all poſſible ſecu- 
' rity. That it was apparent, that the comprehenſive words 


* vocation 3 many who had taken them, having declared, as 
* ſome had done in print, that they conſidered themſelves as 
bound pl the oaths only while the king continued in peace- 


© able poſſeſſion ; but not to aſſiſt or ſupport his title, if it 
was attacked or ſhaken. That it was therefore neceſſary, 
that men in public truſts ſhould be brought under ſtricter 
* ties.” The abjuration was debated in both houſes at the 


lame time, The whigs preſſed the king to ſet it forward; 


zeal and fidelity ; whereas thoſe, who thought the right to 


ment would be loſt, and contracted into a ſaction.“ On 5 


in the oaths of allegiance had given occaſion to much equi- 


alledging, that every one, who took it. would look on him 
ſelf as unpardonable, and ſo would ſerve him with the more 


the 
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de money levied, collected, and paid by virtue of the acts 1690. 
of that parliament, made every one, who was concerned in www 


The greateſt debate in this ſeſſion was concerning a bill, A bill for 
that was brought into the houſe of commons, requiring all abjuring 
their majeſties ſubjects to abjure the late king James under ting 


pain of impriſonment. Some of the tories were at firſt for _—_ 
i, as were all the whigs. The clergy were excepted out e ; 


ut Burnet: 
{till the main body of the tories declared, they would never 
take any ſuch oath; and therefore oppoſed every ſtep, that 
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1690. the crown to be till in king James, might perhaps ſerys 
NY faithfully as long as the government ſtood firm; but as 1 
ſtill kept meaſures with the other ſide, to whom they kney 
they would be always welcome, ſo they will never act vit 
that life and zeal, which the preſent ſtate of affairs require, 
At the ſame time the tories were as earneſt in preſſing the 
king to ſtop the farther progreſs of thoſe debates ; that much 
time was already loſt in them; and it was evident, that much 
more muſt be loſt, if it was intended to carry it on; ſince 
many branches of this bill, and ſo many incidents, that arc 
upon the ſubject of it, would give occaſion to much hex 
and conteſt ; and it was a doubt, whether it would be cr. 
ried, after all the time, which was beſtowed upon it, or not: 
that thoſe, who oppoſed it, would grow ſullen, and oppoſe 
every thing elſe that was moved for the king's ſervice ; and 
that, if it ſhould be carried, it would put the king again into 
the hands of the whigs, who would immediately return to 
their old practices againſt the prerogative z and that it would 
drive many into king James's party, who might otherniſe 
Thebill is adhere firmly to his majeſty, or at leaſt be neutral. Tbeſe 
dropped. reaſons prevailed with the king to order an intimation to be 
given in the houſe of commons, that he deſired they would 
let that debate fall, and go to other matters, that were more 
preſſing (k). | 
„ Pha gave a new diſguſt to the whigs, hat was ; very aC- 
Whigs are ceptable to the tories; and it quickned the advances of mo- 
diſguſted ney upon the funds, that were given. It had indeed a very 
ait. ill effect abroad; for both friends and enemies looked on it 
as a ſign of a great declenſion of the king's intereſt with his 
people. And his majeſty's interpoſing to ſtop further de. 
; bates in- the matter, was repreſented as an artifice only, to 
The ear] fave the affront of its being rejected. I he earl of Shrew!- 
of Shrew/{- bury was at the head of thoſe, who preſſed the abjuration | 


2 a = moſt ; and therefore, upon this change of counſels, thought 
es from he could not ſerve the king longer with reputation or ſuccels. 


chat. je faw the whigs, by uſing his majefty ill, were driving 
him into the hands of the tories ; and he thought, that 
theſe would ſerve the king with more zeal, if he left his 


paſt. Belides, the credit, that the marquils 'of Carmarthen 


() When this bill was read a and; 4 handred- and ninety-tw! 
third time, a motion was made 2 it. This, in great mer 
to have it committed; which ſure, ſhows how the houſe wii 
paſſed in the negative, a. hun- Civided at that time as to toric 
Bred and — _ for it, and whigs. Pr. H. C. II. * 
ad 
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had gained, was not eaſy to him. For theſe reaſons he re- 1690. 
alved to deliver up the ſeals as ſecretary of ſtate (I). 3 
The king ſent Dr. Tillotſon, a.d all thoſe who had moſt 55 
gedit with the earl, to divert him from his reſolution; but 
was to no purpoſe. The agitation of mind which this 
ye his lordſhip, threw him into a fever, that almoſt coſt 
tim his life. The king preſſed him to keep the ſeals till 
his return from Ireland, though he ſhould not act as ſecre- 
but he could not be prevailed upon. | 5 hs 
The debate upon the abjuration laſted longer in the houſe Debate in 
of lords. It had ſome variation from that which was pro- the houſe 
oled in the houſe of commons, and was properly an oath of 0 1 
1 ſpecial fidelity to the king in oppoſition to king James, 2 b. 


The tories offered, in bar to this, a negative engagement 


zainſt aſſiſting king James, or any of his inſtruments, 


Ibid. 


knowing them to be ſuch, with ſevere penalties on ſuch as 


ſhould refuſe it. In oppoſition to this, it was ſaid, that this 
was only an expedient to ſecure all king James's party, what- 
ever ſhould happen, ſince it left them the intire merit of be- 


ing ſtill in his intereſts, and only reſtrained them from put- 


ting any thing to hazard for him. The houſe was ſo near 
an equity in every diviſion, that what was gained in one 


dy, was loſt in the next; and by the heat and length of 


thoſe debates, the ſeſſion continued till June. | 


The king having declared in his ſpeech, his intention to An act to 
leave the adminiſtration of the government in the hands of inveſt the 


the queen, and propoſed the having it confirmed by an act, N 
| WI 


govern- 
ment in 


if judged neceſſary, a bill was accordingly prepared for that 
purpole, by which the queen was inveſted with the admi- 
iſtration of affairs, not only during the king's being in Ire- 
land, but whenever he ſhould be called out of the kingdom; 
with this reſtriction however, * that the queen might be 
controlled by an order from his majeſty, while he was a- 


king word of it; who was very 


(1) Biſhop Burnet was the firſt 
much troubled at it. He loved 


perſon to whom the earl diſco- 


vered this; he had the ſeals in 


late of his reſolution, who pre- 
valed with him not to go that 
night. The earl was in ſome 
heat ; and the biſhop was afraid, 
that he might have ſaid ſuch 
things to the king, as would 


hive provoked him too much. 
Tae biſhop therefore ſent the 


his hand, when he told that pre- 


the ear] ; and apprehended, that 
his leaving his ſervice at this time 


might alienate the whigs more 


the 


the king's. 


abſence. 


May 29. 
Pr. H. C. 
II. 382. = 


entirely from him; for now they 
who thought the earl before of 


ſaw how firm he was, came to 
conſider and truſt him more than 


ever. 


too cold a temper, when they 


„ broad.“ 
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The act of 


indemnity 
paſſed. 

May. 23. 
Fr. H. Co 


II. 383. 
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* broad.” During the debates, the queen ſeemed to take ng 


notice of the matter, nor of thoſe who had appeared for and 


againſt it. When this bill received the royal aſſent, an 44 
was alſo paſſed for reverſing the judgment on a quo warrar;, 
againſt the city of London, and reſtoring it to its à cent 
rights and privileges. This bill had been projected by the 
tories, and was intended to change the hands which then 
governed the city: but through haſte or weakneſs of thor 
who drew it up, the court of aldermen was not comet. 
hended in it. So that by this act, the city was fixed in their 
hands, who were generally whigs. EY 

The bill of indemnity, which had cauſed ſo many debates 
in every ſeſſion, and had been fo conſtantly and ſo earne?!y 
recommended by the king, did at Jaſt paſs both houſes, (Of 
all the late inſtruments of popery and arbitrary power, thirty. 
five only were expreſsly excepted, and of them few ot none 
were made examples of the juſtice of the nation (m). 


Philip Burton. 


m) The perſons excepted | 
Richard Graham. 


were, 


' William, marquis of Powis. 


Theophilus, earl of Hunting- 


m_— 


Robert, earl of Sunderland. 


John, earl of. Melfort, 


| Roger, earl of Calilemain. 
Nathaniel, lord biſhop of Dur- 


. | 


Thomas, lord biſhop of St. D 15 


N 


Henry, lord Dover. 


Lord Thomas Howard. 
Sir Edward Hales. 
Sir Francis Wythens. 


Sir Edward Lutwych. 


Sir Thomas Jenner. 


Sir Nicholas Butler. 
Sir William Herbert. 
Sir Richard Holloway. 


Sir Richard Heath. 


Sir Roger L'Eſtrange, | 
Willam Mollineux. 


Thomas Tindeſley, alias Til- 


deſley. 


Colonel Townley. 1 8 
Colonel Robert Lundee. 


Robert Brent. 


Fdward Morgan. 


adjournment, 


Edward Petre. 
Obadiah Walker. 

Matthes Crone. 
George lord Jeffreys, Cecealed, 


When the bil! of indemnity 


was ſend down to the comme 
Ir. baron Turton bivugit ths 


meſiage from the lords: 
Ar. Speaker, his majely 

*© hath been pleaſed to ſend , 

« bill, which the loids bave ad- 


_« cepted and paſſed neminecon- 
„ tradicente, and now feud it 


*« downto this houſe.” Though 


the commons immediately pail d 
| the bill, they demanded a cor- 


ference, in which they inteacel 


to acquaint their lordſhips, ** that 


it is unuſual for either houſe 10 


« acquaint the other by what 


% number any bill before them 


© apy alteration in the uſual me- 
ce thod of proceeding may bs of 
* dangerous conſequences.” Hut 
a ſtop was put to this affair by tie 


Th: 


dk Al 


CY + ww, 4 
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The king thought fit to put an end to the ſeſſion with this 1690. 
ft of grace, and coming to the houſe of peers for that pur» wy 
ue, made the following ſpeech : Ts 


My lords and gentlemen, HD! 3 8 
4 1 Have had ſuch aſſurance of your good affections to me, The 
« | that I come now to thank you particularly for the ſup- king's 
« ply you have given me. The ſeaſon of the year is ſo far ſpeech 
« advanced, that I cannot longer delay my going into Ire- Pr. H. C. 
u land; and therefore I think it neceſſary to have an ad- II. 383. 
« journment of the parliament. And though it ſhould be but 
u to a ſhort day, yet unleſs ſome great occaſion require it, 
# (of which you. ſhall have due notice) I do not intend you 
« ſhall ſit to do buſineſs until the winter; and, I hope, by 
« the bleſſing of God, we ſhall then have a happy meeting. 

« In the mean time, I recommend to you the diſcharge 
« of your duties in your reſpective counties, that the peace 
« of the nation may be ſecured by your vigilance and care in 
your reſpective ſtations.” 


Then the lord chief baron Atkyns ſignified his majeſty's 
pleaſure, that both houſes ſhould adjourn to the 7th of July; 
cer which the parliament was twice prorogued, twice ad- 
journed, and then prorogued again (n). GS M | 


(n) In this ſeſſion were paſſed, 


1. An act for enabling the ſale 
of goods diſtrained for rent, in 
cale the rent be not paid in a 
reaſonable time. | ants 

2. An act for diſcouraging the 
importation of thrown ſilk, ex- 
cept of the growth of Italy, Si- 
ciy or Naples. 1575 

3. An act to declare the right 
and freedom of the election of 
members, to ſerve in parliament 
lor the cinque ports. Before 
this act, the wardens of the 
cinque ports, claimed a right of 
nominating to each of the cinque 
ports one perſon to ſerve as a 


baron or member of parliament. 


The hcnours and promotions 


of peers. 


about this time, were as follows: 
the king created, April 17, Rich- 
ard lord viſcount Lumley, carl of 
Scarborough in the county of 
York; Henry lord Dclamere, 
earl of Warrington, in the county | 


of Lancaſter; and Henty lord 


de Grey of Rothen, a viicount 
by the name and ſtile of viſcount 
de Langueville; and on the 2 iſt 


of that month, the lord Wil- 


loughby of Ereſby, chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaſter, was, 
by virtue of his majeſty's writ of 
ſammons, called up to the houle 
About the ſame time 
his myely named admiral Tor- 


rington, Sir Ralph Delaval vice- 


admiral, and Mr. Rook rear- ad- 


miral, to command the red ſqua- 
dron of his fleet; and appointed 
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five miles from thence without leave. 


to raiſe a rebellion, and for that purpoſe had made proviſyg 


But though many diſcoveries were made of the prafiice 
from St. 8 

them, and thoſe were too inconſiderable to know more thay 

that many were provided with arms and ammunition; a 
that a method was projected for bringing men together, upon 
a call, However, on the 5th of June, Sir John Cockran a 
Mr. Ferguſon were ſeized on ſuſpicion of high-treaſon ad 
treaſonable practices; Ferguſon having returned to his dd 
habits of diſturbing the government, though he had been pre. 


thoriſed to raiſe the militia in caſe of neceſſity, and all papich 
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To prevent any attempt againſt the peace of the nag 
during his majeſty's abſence, the deputy-lieutenants were * 


ordered to repair to their places of abode, and not ſtr abgy 
A proclamation wy 


likewiſe publiſhed, for the apprehending of ſeveral diſaffeQe 
perſons, who, as his majeſty was informed, had conſpire 
of arms, and had inliſted themſelves into ſeveral regimeny, 


ermains and Ireland, few were apprehended upon 


ferred by his majeſty to the place of houſe-keeper to the 


exciſe- office, worth near five hundred pounds per aunun, = 
with little trouble (o). - 5 Ip 
Mr. Ruſſel admirai of the blue, (o) MS. letter of Mr. Richard Word, 
with Sir John' Aſhby vice-admi- Warre io Sir William Colt, fron ons 
ral, and Sir Cloudfley Shovel Whitehall, June 1690. Fergu- 
rear-admiral under him. On the ſon (ſays Burnet) was a hot and | 
30thof May he conſtituted Rich- bold man, and naturally given Wl (p 
ard Payne, eſq; Sir Richard to plotting ; always unquiet and iſ! ki 
| Reeves, knt. and Robert Roch- ſetting people on to ſome mil- hom 
ſo d, eſq; commiſſioners of the chief. He was concerned inthe ben 
great ſeal of Ireland, as alſo com- plots in king Charles IId's time; third 
wiſſioners of Oyer and Termi- one of thoſe that preſſed the duke fa 
ner, and general gaol delivery of Monmouth to invade Eng- by © 
within the ſaid kingdom; and land, ſaying, it was a good cauſe, log 
on the 3d of June, Sir John Tre- and God would not leave then nig 
vor, Ent. ſpeaker of the houſe unleſs they left him. He wa Wn, 
of commons, Sir William Rau- afterwards, as will be ſeen, in The 
linſon, knt. and Sir George plots both againſt king Willan bet 
Hutchins, knt. were ſworn lords and queen Anne. He was a Won 
commiſſioners of the great-ſeal of firſt among the preſbyceriars, bu i ape 
England, Sir Anthony Peck, who being caſt out, he went among Bl vas 
had been defired to continue in the independents, where bis Wl "ite 
thar poſt, having declined it; boldneſs raiſed him to ſome he 
and on the ſame day the mar- figure, though he was an empty Wl i 
quis of Wincheſter, chamberlain man. Bs abo 
to the queen, was ſworn of the * 
rivy-council. 8 | | ie 
„ Tie Ln 


| only pitied the poor 


jd wait much on her, and 


tilled or taken priſoner, 


ard 

on bons of diſtinction; and the 
Wh . 

nd : ö | 
en (p) How tender the king was 
nd el king James's perſon, appears 


hom this inſtance. A propoſi- 
ton was made to him, that a 
third-rate ſhip, well manned by 
i faithful crew, and commanded 
by one who had been well with 
king James, but in whom he 
might truſt, ſhould ſail to Dub- 
in, and declare for king James. 
The perſon who told biſhop Bur- 


tet this, offered to be the per- 
x Wn who ſhould carry the meſ- 
bat Wi ge to king James, (for he 
200 BY well known to him) to in- 


ite him to come on board, which 
de ſeemed to be ſure he would 
accept of; and, when he was 


ther in Spain or Italy, as the 


king ſhould deſire, and ſhould 


blions and the heats that were in the nation, and that the 
ſhops and clergy, inſtead of allaying them, did rather fo- 
and inflame them. He declared, that going to a cam-_ 
wen was naturally no unpleaſant thing to him; and he 

ſure he underſtood that better than how to govern Eng- 
und. He added, that though he had no doubt or miſtruſt of 
je cauſe he went on, yet the going againſt king James in 
ron was hard upon him, fince it would be a vaſt trouble 
wth to himſelf and to the R if he ſhould be either 


teeply affected with what he had ſaid (p). 

The king ſet out for Ireland on the 4th of June, a 
he 14th landed at Carrickfergus, being attended by prince ſets out for 
George of Denmark, the duke of Ormond, the earls of Ox- Ireland. 
rd, Scarborough, and Mancheſter, and many other per- June 4. 


aboard, they ſhould fail away 
with him, and land him ei- 
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The day before the king ſet out for Ireland, he called bi- 1690. 

o Burnet into his cloſet, and ſeemed to have a great 

ght upon his ſpirits from the ſtate of his affairs, which The king 

then very cloudy. He ſaid, that for his own part, he expreſſes 

wid either go through with his buſineſs, or periſh in it. great ten- 
ueen, repeating that twice with 

meat tenderneſs, and withed, that thoſe who loved him 


aſſiſt her. He lamented the J 


hen he diſmiſſed the biſhop, 


ſame evening went to Belfaſt, 


have twenty thouſand pounds 
to give him, when he ſhould 
be * aſhore. The king thought 
this a well formed delign, and 
likely enough to ſucceed, but 
would not hearken to it, dec'ar- 
ing, that he would have no hand 
in treachery ; and alledging, that 
king James would certainly carry 


ſome of his guards and of his 


court aboard with him, who pro- 


bably would make ſome oppoſi- 


tion, and in the ſtruggle ſome 
accident might happen to king 
James's perſon, in which he 
would have no hand. The bi- 
ſhop acquainted the queen with 
this, who ſhewed great tender- 
neſs for her father's perſon, and 
was much touched with the an- 
ſwer which the king had made. 
Burnet, II, 47» 7 | 


Where 
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derneſs 
for king 
ames's 
perſon. 
Burnet. 


nd on The kiog 
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State of 


Ireland at camp at Dundalk was not the only place which proved fatal 


the king's 
arrival, 

Story, 
Boyer. 


others went over into England to raiſe recruits, However, 
the ſickneſs by degrees abating, duke Schomberg, who took 


refreſhed by the good proviſions he had procured for then, 
and rather inclined boldly to encounter death in the held, 


temberg, major-general Kirk, and other general officers, 


great numbers in their winter-quarters; ſo that about the 


had provided magazines with a deſign to diſturb his frontier 


THE HISTORY. 
where he was met by duke Schomberg, the prince of Wi 
As to the affairs of Ireland before the king's arrival, the 
to the Engliſh army; for both officers and ſoldiers died in 
beginning of the new year, ſeveral regiments were broken 


into others, and the officers continued at half-pay, til pro- 
viſions could be made for them in other regiments, whilf 


a fatherly care o ſuch as ſurvived, found them very much 


than Janguiſh in their quarters. About the beginning of 
February, the duke being informed, that the enemy was 
drawing down ſome forces towards Dundalk, and that they 


garriſons, ſent a conſiderable body of horſe and foot that 


way, and marched himſelf, on the 11th, towards Drum. 
more, to obſerve the enemy's motion. But the deſigns of 
the Iriſh lay, at this time, another way ; for while the duke 
was upon this expedition, colonel Woolſey was informed, 


that they intended to fall upon Belturbat, a town which that 


Colonel had taken from them not long before. Upon this 
_ Woolſey marched with great diligence from Belturbat with 


ſeven hundred foot and three hundred horſe and dragoons, 
towards the enemy ; but being acquainted with their num- 


bers, and they having had notice of his approach, inſtead of 
ſurpriſing them, he was himſelf ſurpriſed, finding them nite 
thouſand ſtrong, and in a poſture to receive him. However, 


there being now no way to retreat either with hohour or 


ſafety, he made his men ſenſible of their common danger, 


and fo animated them by his own example, that having en- 


gaged the Iriſh, he defeated them with conſiderable loſs; 


purſued them as far as Cavan, where they had a little fort; 
ſet that town on fire; and in his return to Belturbat, took 
the caſtle of Killiſhandra, with a great booty of cattle. Ia 


the mean time Sir John Lanier, with a party of one thou- 


ſand horſe, foot, and dragoons, made an attempt upon Dun- 


April 18. 


dalk, took Bedloe caſtle, and about fifteen hundred cows 
and oxen ; and Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, on Good-friday, took 


the only frigate king James had in his poſſeſſion, in that 


prince's own ſight in Dublin bay, notwithſtanding all the op- 
poſition that could be made againſt him by ſea a 
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zu what afflicted king James more ſenſibly was, the loſs of 1690. 
de caſtle of Charlemont, a ſtrong place, chiefly by nature, 
being ſeated upon a piece of ground in the middle of the 
wy; and only accelſible by two ways, which the Irifh had 
y broke down. This poſt being of great importance, 
ine Schomberg reſolved to make himſelf maſter of it, and 
icceeded in his attempt, partly by a ſtratagem. The gar- 


ion of that place, which for ſome time had been blocked 
by the French regiments of La Caillemote and Cambon, 
king put to great ſtraits for want of victuals, king James 
tit a ſtrong detachment under Mac Mahone with proviſion 
w relieve it. Duke Schomberg being informed of this, or- 
ered the blockade to let Mac Mahone paſs with his convoy 
ter a flight reſiſtance, but to drive back all that returned 
rom the caſtle. By this means, the garriſon, which had re- 
ved but a ſlender ſupply of proviſions, aud were forced to 
ked their new gueſts as well as themſelves, were ſoon redu- 
ad to greater exigencies than before; and by a vigorous 
noſecution of the ſiege, forced at laſt to capitulate on the 
13h of May. The next day they marched out, to the num- 
ber of eight hundred men; and the duke, who was come 
bv view them, ſeeing many women and children among 
hem, aſked the reaſon of it, fince they could not but con- 
ume their proviſions. He was anſwercd, that the Iriſh were 
uturally very haſpitable, and that they all fared alike. But 
tte greateſt reaſon was, that the ſoldiers would not ſtay in 
be garriſon without their wives and miſtreſſes; the duke re- 
pied, that there was more love than policy in it. There 
vere found in the place good ſtore of ammunition, ſeventeen 
jieces of braſs cannon, and two mortars ; ſo that the enemy 
right have held out longer, if they had not wanted either 
wurage or proviſions. The ſame day that Charlemont ſur- 
nvered, colonel W oolfey, who had been conſiderably rein- 
viced by a party of Danes, made himſelf maſter of the 
kong caſtle of 1 near Cavan, Upon the loſs of 
tele conſiderable poſts, the Iriſh quitted and burnt ſeveral _ 
ales on that ſide, and prepared to abandon Dundalk, 
adee, Caſtle-Blaney, and Carichmarh-Croſs. e 
In this ſituation was Ireland, when the king arrived there, The 
Who two or three days after he came to Peltaft, marched to l:ing's 
Liburn, where. duke Schomberg kept his head quarters, and proceed- 
rum thence to Hilſborough, where, on the 20th of June, he ins in 
publiſhed an order, forbidding the preſſing of horſes, and * 
be committing of any violences on the country-people z and 5. 1. 
| & 05. any n rope 3 nd Boyer. 
g lome cautious advices propoſed by the general officers, 
EG = he 


1690. 


June 17. 


King 
James 
marches 
to the 
Boyne. 


his forces, which now amounted to almoſt an equal numbe 
with the king's, beſides fifteen thouſand, which remained 


Burnet. | 


= England, he would then ſend into the Iriſh ſeas a fleet ck 


into an ambuſcade at a place call- Story's cont. of the wars in lie- te 
ed four-mile-houſe, and captain | | 
Fazlow being taken priſoner, was 


England, nor venture over to Ireland; and the king hy 
been fix days landed, before they knew any thing of it {q 


wherein both French and Iriſh were of opinion, that though 


their garriſons, and marching off to the Shannon with th 
| horſe and a ſmall body of foot, till they ſhould ſee how mat 
ters went at ſea; for the French king had ſent them aflu 


- al A party of two hundred the firſt who gave king James1 
foot and dragoons, June 19, go- Certain account of king WI. 
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he declared, that he did not come there to let the graſs 90 
under his feet, but would purſue the war with the umn 
vigour. He ordered therefore the whole army to encamy x 
a place called Loughbritland, where, upon an exact reviey 
he found them to conſiſt of thirty-ſix thouſand Engli 
Dutch, French, Danes, and Germans, all well appoint 
in every reſpect. From Loughbritland the king marched jj 
army to Dundalk, where he did not ſtay long, but upon x 
vice that the enemy had abandoned Ardee, immediately d 
rected his march thither. | „„ 
King James and his court had been ſo much elated yig 
the news of the debates in the Engliſh parliament, and 
the diſtractions of the city of London, that they had flatter 
themſelves with falſe hopes, that the king durſt not ley 


But no ſooner had king James certain intelligence of his x 
rival, but he began to ſtir, committing the guard of Dubli 
to a body of militia, under the command of colonel Lutter 
marched with about fix thouſand French foot (old ex; 
rienced ſoldiers lately come from France) to join the ref 


garriſons. After the junction, a council of war was held 


they had a very advantageous poſt on the Boyne, yet the 
army being inferior both in number and in every thing el 
they ſhould put too much to hazard, if they ſhould venture 
on a battle. They propoſed therefore the ſtrengthening 


rances, that he would not only ſet out a great fleet, bu 
that, as ſoon as the ſquadron which lay in the Iriſh ſeas, to 
guard the tranſport fleet, and to ſecure the king's pallay 
over, ſhould ſail into the channel, to join the grand fleet d 


ing from Nzwry towards Dun- liam's being in Ireland, for t bill 
dalk, to diſcover the enemy, fell then he would not believe l. thith 


with 
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necution of it ſeemed eaſy and certain. It would have ſhut 
p the king in Ireland, till a new tranſport fleet could have 


me months; ſo that England might have been loſt, before 
could have paſſed the ſeas with his amy: 
The deſtruction of his tranſports likewiſe muſt have ruined 
$army ; for his ſtores both of bread and ammunition were 


all on board, and they failed along the coaſt, as he ad- 
hat by the time the ſquadron, which lay in the Iriſh, ſeas, 
Manced as far as the mouth of the channel, where they 
ould guard both England and Ireland. In expectation of this 
of ſmaller veſſels, to deſtroy the king's tranſports, it was 
xedy concluſion. But in oppoſition to all their opinions, king 


he Boyne. If they ſhould abandon Dublin, they would ſo 


epitulate, and all their friends in England be alſo diſpirited. 


for bis crown. He had all the advantages he could deſire. 


moraſs to be paſſed after the river, and then a riſing ground. 
but with all theſe advantages, he thought fit to order vir 
Patrick Trant, the commiſſioner of the Iriſh revenue, to pre- 
pare him a ſhip at Waterford, that in caſe of a defeat, he 
night ſecure his retreat to France, 


doe by break of day in three lines towards the river, 
the advanced guards of horſe, commanded by Sir John La- 


der, moved in very good order, and by nine of the clock 
wot within two miles of Drogheda. Ihe king, who 


"ith the prince of Denmark, the dukes of Schomberg and 
Urmond, count Solmes, major-gencral Scravenmore, the 


zen brought thither, which would have been the work of 


nced on his march; nor was there in all that coat 2 lafe 
rt to cover and ſecure them. T he king indeed reckoned, 


hould be able to join the reſt of the fleet, they would have 


hat king James's officers were againſt bringing the war to a 
mes himſelf was poſitive, that they ſhould ſtay and defend 
be their reputation, that the people would leave them and 


herefore he reſolved to maintain the poſt he was in, and 
kemed pleaſed to think, that he ſhould have one fair battle 


The river was deep, and roſe very, high every tide : there was 


On the 3oth of June the king being informed, that the 
memy had repaſſed the Boyne, ordered his whole army to 


which was about three miles diſtant from them; whereupon 


marched in the front of them, oblerving, that there was an 
hill to the eaſt of the enemy, and north from the town, rode 
ther to view their camp, which he found to be all along 
ite river in two lines. Here the king held a long conſult 
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lord Sidney, and other great officers, who made all thei 


obſervations upon the enemy. Among the reſt Scravenncy 
ſeemed to deſpiſe them, laying, they were but an handful gf 
men, for he could not reckon above forty-{1x battalions, 


that lay encamped. But the king and prince George juftly | 


anſwered, that they might have a great many men in the 
town; and that there was alio an hill to the ſouth-weſt, he. 
vond which, part of their army might be encampel, 
« However, added the King, ve ſhall ſoon be better ac. 
„ quainted with their numbers. ” From this place the King 
rid on to the pals at the Old bridge, and ſtood upon the Ge 
of the bank within muſket-ſhot of the ford, to take there: 
neares view of the enemies ſituation; and ſome time akter 


rid about two hundred paces up the river, nigh the welt d 
all the enemies camp. Whilſt the army was marching, be 
alighted from his horſe, and ſate down upon a rifing nround, | 


where he refreſhed himſelf for about an hour; during which 
time a party of about forty horſe advancing very owl 


made a ſtand upon a plowed field over againſt the king, and 


brought two field pieces with them, which they planted at 


the corner of a hedge undiſcovered. The king was no| 


fooner re mounted, but the Iriſh fired at him, and wich the 


firſt ſhot killed a man and two horſes very near him, This 


bullet was preſently ſucceeded by another, which having fit 


_ grazed on the bank of the river, did in its riſing ſlant upon 


the king's right ſhoulder, took out a piece of his coat, ard 


ſtruck off the ſkin, and afterwards broke the head of a gen. 


tleman's piſtol. Mr. Coningſby, afterwards carl Conivglhy, 
ſeeing this, rid up and clapped his handkerchief upon the 
wound, while the king himſelf mounted again and oy 00 


his pace, and only faid, 5 there was no neceſſity, the bullet 


« ſhould have come ncarer.“ The enemy ſeeing fore dl. 
order among thoſe, who attended the king, concluded, tha 
he was k: lied, and immediately ſet up a ſhout all over thei 


camp, and drew down ſeveral ſqua./rons of their horſe upon 


a plain towards the river, as if they meant to paſs and bu. 
fue the Enoliſh army. Nay the report of the king's deut 


flew preſencly to Dublin, and from thence ſpread as far a 


Paris, where the people were encouraged to expreſs their joy 


** bonſires and illuminations. 


The king having got his ſlight wound dreſſed, mounted 


again on horſeback,” and ſhowed himſelf to the hols army. 
in order to diſſipate their apprehenſions. He continued 0a 
| horſeback, without the leaſt concern, till four in the altet- 
| poor, when he dined in the field, and ja the evening 
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ind declared his reſolution to paſs the river the next day; 


tins poſitive, adviſed, that part of the army, horſe and foot, 
ſhould be fent that night towards Slane-bridge, in order to 
pals the Boyne there, and ſo get between the enemy and the 
ras at Duleck. This advice, which if followed, would 
* have ended the war in one campaign, ſeemed at firſt 


generals, duke Schomberg retired to his tent, where not long 
after the order of the battle was brought him, which he re- 
eived with diſcontent and indifference, ſaying, It was the 
firſt that ever was ſent him. Lieutenant: -general Douglas 
was to command the right wing of foot, and count May- 
nard de Schomberg the horſe, who were to march on early 
towards Slane-bridge, and other ford; up the river, to flank 


the enemy, or get between their camp and Drogheda, whilſt 


Bridge, 
On the other fide, king James having alſo called a coun- 


Drogheda, which the Engliſh either knew not of or elle 
did not regard ; and all the reſt, being eight regiments, to- 
wards the bridge of Slane. But king James ſaid he. would 


ſend fifty dragoons up the river, which juſily put Hamilton 
into great amazement, conſidering the importance of the 


place to be defended, 


Towards the cloſe of the evening the cannon ceaſed on 


doth tides, when the king gave ord: ro, that every alder 


ſhould be provided with a good ſtock of ammunition, and all 


to be ready to march at break of day, with every man a green 
dough or ſprig in his hat, to diſtinguiſn um {rom the enemy. 
who wore pieces of white paper in their hats. The word 


that night being Weſtminſter, the king rode in perſon about 


twelve at night with torches quite through the army, and 
then retired to his tent, impatient of the approac hing day. 


mounted again, though he had been up from one in the 1690. 
morning. About nine at night he called a council of war, 


ghich duke Schomberg at firft oppoſed; and finding the 


to be reliſhed; but being afterwards oppoied by the Dutch 


z body of foot were to force their way at the. pals at Old 


cl, lieutenant- general Hamilton adviſed him to ſend a party 
of dragoons to the ford, which was below the town of 


= 
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The expected day being come, about {1x in the morning, Patt'e of 
leutenant- general Douglaſs marched towards the right with the Boyne, 
bme ſoot, as did count Schom erg with the horſe ; which July 1. 


ve enemy obſerving, drew out their horſe and foot to op- 
pole them. King William's right wing was at firſt ordered 
io paſs all at Slane ; but upon better information from the 


guides, ſeveral regiments were commanded to go over at 
S323 other 
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1690. other fords between the camp and that place. When te 
wWyw horſe approached the river, a regiment of the enemies du. 


oons made a ſhew of oppoſing their paſſage ; but be 
oon forced to retire with loſs, the Engliſh got over, and ad. 
vanced towards the enemy's main body, which they found 
drawn up in two lines. Hereupon Douglaſs drew up his de. 
tachment in two lines alſo ; but having but fix battalions cf 
foot to twenty-four ſquadrons of hoxſe, he ſent for mar | 
| foot; and in the mean time, according to the earl of Pon. 
land's advice, the horſe and foot were intermixed for their 
greater ſecurity. More foot being come up, this figure waz 
immediately altered, and ail the horſe drawn to the right, 
whilſt the foot moved towards a bog on the left, which lay 
between them and the enemy, and through which it wa 
impoſſible for the horſe to march. The Iriſh obſerving their 
motion, retreated in ſome haſte towards Duleck, but wa: 
vigorouſly purſued by count Schomberg. a 
Though the king was ignorant of what had paſſed be 
tween his men and the enemy, yet ſuppoſing, that by this 
time they were over the river, ordered three attacks to be 
made; the firſt at a good ford before a ſmall village, where 
the Iriſh were advantageouſly poſted. Ihe Dutch regiment 
of foot guards took the river firſt at Old Bridge, wading to 
the middle, and being got over amidſt the enemy's firs, 
without making halt, drew up in two files, and then fred 
upon the Iriſh, who not bearing the charge abandoned thi 
intrenchments. But before the third battalion of that regi- 
ment had paſſed the ford, five battalions of the enemy ad. 
vanced very boldly within piſto]-ſhot of the Dutch, who re- 
ceived them ſo warmly, that they retreated with the lofs of 
ſome men and one pair of colours. Upon this the Dutch 
| marched beyond the village, and repulſed a ſquadron of king 
James's horſe, that would have ſtopt tt eir progres, 1 
At the ſame time a ſquadron of general Hamilt: n's hotſe, 
rode briſkly to the very brink of the river, in order to oppols 
Sir John Hanmer's and count Naſſau's regiments in paſſing 
it; and though they failed in that attempt, yet in their te- 
| treat they fell upon the French foot with ſuch reſolution, 
that part of them broke through La Caillemote's and Cam: 
bon's reg ments, which wanted pikes to ſtem their furious 
career. But the Iriſh wheeling about through the village, 

to recover their own men, they were intercepted by the 
Dutch and Inniſkillin foot, and moſt of them, after a ſtout 
reſiſtance, cut in pieces. But this time the Dutch guards be- 
ing advanced as far as the hedges into the open * 
| | 255 i | * [ 
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tim horſe came down upon them again with greater num- 
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he ders and redoubled fury; but the Dutch remained ſo firm and 


doſe, and other regiments coming to their aſſiſtance, that 
be lrih were forced to retire. Upon this a freſh ſquadron 
of horſe advanced to ſupport them, but were vigorouſly re- 


” pulſed by the French proteſtants and Innifkilliners. In the 
0 {t of theſe onſets, monſieur La Caillemote received his mor- 
* ul wound, and as he was carried back by four ſoldiers to 
+ Ne Engliſh camp, he encouraged thoſe, who were croſſing 
ee river, by theſe words, A la gloire, mes enfans, a la 
in; cots © To glory, my boys, to glory. . 5 

1 In the mean time the Danes came up to the left, as did 


q The firſt were ſo valiantly attacked in front by Hamilton's 
„ore, that they were obliged to give way, and ſome of them 
„ Wo 1cpals the river. Duke Schomberg perceiviag this diſor- 
er, and ſeeing the French proteſtants were allo left expoſed 
» Without a commander, immediately paſſed the river in order 
i Wi bead them, with ſo much hurry, that he could not be 
be WI /rrfuaded by monſicur Foubert, one of his a'ds de camp, to 
„ WH jt on his armour, He was no ſooner on the other fide, but 


he encouraged the French proteſtants by this ſhort harangue, 
Allons, meffieurs, voila vos perſecuteutrs; Come on, gen- 
« tlemen; behold your perſecutors,” pointing to the French 


[iter the laughter of their companions, and whom the 
weir fide, fell furiouſly upon the duke, and gave him two 
Upon this the regiment of Cambon acknowledged their error, 


dey ſhot the duke through the neck, of which wound he 
nita..tly died; and monſieur Foubert algreng to relieve 
tim, was ſhot in the arm. Not long before 

o famous for the defence of Londonderry, received a wound 
in the belly, which he ſurvived but ſome few minutes. 


where, ſince he directed all by his conduct; but now his 
Courage was likewiſe to have a ſhare in the honour of the 


plied the river with the left wing of horſe, and that with 
lome difficulty; for his horſe was bogged on the other ſide, 
«d himſclf forced to alight, till one of his attendants helped 


„ de brigades of Hanmer and La Melloniere on the right. 


ppiſts in the enemy's army. Theſe words were ſcarce out 
o his mouth, when fifteen or ſixteen of king James's 
rvards, who were returning full ſpeed to their main body, 
french refugees ſuffered to pals, thinking them to be of 


wounds in the head, which however were not mortal. 


by committing a greater; for firing raſhly on the enemy, 


The king during all theſe actions might be ſaid to be every 


dar. His majeſty, accompanied by the prince of Denmark, 


him 


r. Walker, 
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1600. bim to get his horſe out, and remount. As ſoon as his 
troops were over, and put in ſome order, the king drew his 
word, (though the wound, which he had received the d ©! 
before: made it uneaſy for ky to wield it) and marched 2 my 
the head of them towards the enemy, who were coming mw 
again in good order towards the Engliſh foot, that had non 
got over the paſs, and were advancing bravely towards the _ 
irifn, though they were double their number. When the; _ 
two bodies were come almoſt within muſket-ſhot of one ans. 0 
ther: the enemy diſcovered the left wing ol the Engliſh _ 
horte moving towards them ; at which they made a fudden = 
halt, faced about, and retreated up the hill to a little village * 
Called Dunmore, about half a mile from, the paſs, The 


one 
UEngliſh marching in good order came up with them at thi; * 
village, wher: the enemy reſuming courage, faced about, 


and made the En-l;th horſe give way, though they had the 
king a: their head. The king ſhocked at this, rid up v 
the Inniſkillicers, and aſked them what they would dy ſct 
him f Their chuct cfhecr telling them, that it was the king 
WHO was doing then the honour to head them, they bolel; 
came forward, ai et the head of thera the king received te 
cnemy's fire, =. then whecling to the Jeſt to fetch up his 
OW! men avnin, the Inniſkillicers, through a millake, {8 
tired after Win above an hundred yards. This made the 
king move to the letc, to put hi, ſelf. at the head of ſome 
Dutch troops, that were advanciig; while in the mean time 
3 | the Tomtkilliners growing ſenſible of their error, went © 
| again ſucceſsfully to the charge. Jn this place, dale 
Schomberg' s 1: viment of horſe, compoſed of French protel- 
tants, and ſueng thened by an unuſual number of e 
behaved with. undaiinted reſolution, like men who fou: Aht for 
a nation, amongſt whom themiclves and their friends hat | 
found ſhelter r apainft the perſecution of France. At the ſane 
time another party commanded by licutenant: general 
_ Ginckle, charged in a lane to the left, but was ſoon ovet- 
powered by the Iriſh, and forced to give way. | I his being 
. obſcived by a party of Sir Albert Cunningham's dragoons 
and another of colonel Leviſon's, the officers ordered the 
men to alight and line a hedge, as alſo a ruined houſe, that 
flanked the lane, from whence they fired upon the chem. 
ine Kle continued in the rear of his men, endeavouting 10 
mac them maintain their ground, and was in ſome dang 
from, the Engliſh dragoons ; for the enemy being clole ” 
him, they could not well dif tinguiſh. However the dla— 
gyons 440 a gieat 0 of Jervice by ſto) Pping the coeny, 
| Ma 


—— 
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opp9: runity of rallying, as they did to the right, the enemy, A 


zter having an hour's ſharp diſpute, were beat back again with 
conſiderable loſs. 

On the other fide, lieutenant-general Hamilton, finding 
that his foot did not anſwer his expectation, put himſelf at 
the head of the horſe, which was likewiſe routed, and him- 


felf taken priſoner, When he was brought to the king, he 


was aſked by him, whether the Iriſh would fight any more ? 
Yes, tir, anfecied Hamilton, upon my honour, [ believe they 
will, When he pronounced the word honour, the king 
looked diſdainfully at him, and then turned about, repeating 


once or twice, Your honour : intimating, that what he af- 


firmed upon his honour was not to be regarded, ſince that 
was forfeited before by his ſiding with Tyrconnel ; and this 
was all the rebuke the king gave him for his breach of truſt, 
In the mean time, count Schomberg, who was now in- 
formed of his father's death, purſued the enemy with that 
ea] and fpirit, which a noble and juſt reſentment inſpires, 
21d diove them ſeveral miles beyond the village of Duleck, 
covering the ground with the flaughtcred enemies, Nor did 
he deſiſt, till the earl of Portland, by the king's expreis com- 
mand, obliged him to return to the 5 Where the foot 


wade an halt, and where they remained under their arms all 


112 oht, 
The king/ uad reaſon not to W Shs Hamilton told 
him; for, that general was no ſooner taken, but the fight 


ceaſed on the {ide of the Iriſh; and count Lauzun making | 


up to king James, (who, during the whole action, ſtood 
with ſome ſquadrons of horſe upon the hill. called Dunmore) 


repreſented to him how near he was being ſurrounded ; add- 


ing, that he ought to think of nothing, but a retreat, which 


he doubted not to make good with many brave officers then 


about him, and the remains of his French and Swiſs troops. 


This advice king James was very inclinable to take; and 


therefore being attended by che regiment of Sarsheld, marched 
eff to Duleck, and from thence in orcat haſte to Dublin; 
whit count Lauzun, Sheldon, and ſome other officers, dif. 


poſed all things for a retreat, which they periprites in very | 


£00! } orde F. 
King James's whole loſs in this battle was generally com- 


puted at hiteen hundred. men, amongtt whom were the lord 


Dengan, the lord Carlingford, Sir Neile O Neile, the mar 
ne D*Hocquincourt ; and ſeveral priſoners, "the tief of 
whom was lieutenaint-genera) Hamilton, Who, to do hin 


. 4 Jule ge, 
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Schomberg been one of the number. 1 


An ac- 
count of 
duke 
Schom- 
berg. 
Burnet, 
Boyer. 
Birch. 


juſtice, behaved with great courage, and kept the videy 
wy doubtful till he was taken priſoner. - On the fide of the Ene. 
liſh, fell about five hundred; an inconſtderable loſs for the 


of his ſon William II. after whoſe death in 1650 he retired into 
France, where he gained ſo high a reputation, that, next to 
the prince of Conde and Turenne, he was eſteemed the beſt 
general in that kingdom, though, on account of his firm ad- 
herence to the proteſtant religion, he was not for a conſider- 


ration to the throne of England; and the year following, 
the court of France being greatly ſollicitous for the intereſls 

of Portugal againſt the Spaniards, he was ſent to Liſbon, | 
and in his way thither paſſed through England, in order to 
concert meaſures with king Charles II. for the ſupport cf 
Portugal. He adviſed king Charles to ſet up for the head of 
the proteſtant religion, which, he ſaid, would keep the 
princes of Germany in great dependance, and make him 


with the . Hugonots, keep France .in continual fear of him. 


kirk, which would be a check both upon France and Spain. 
But in all theſe; things his advice was rejected. When he cout 
came to Portugal he did ſuch eminent ſeryices there that he er 
Was created a grandee of that kingdom, and count of Mer- Iwo 
tola with a penſion of five thouſand pounds ſterling to him- Cai 
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gain of ſo important a battle, had not the renowned duke 


This great man was deſcended of a noble family in the pz. Wirance 


latinate, and ſon of count Schomberg by his 'firit wife, aa Hm i 
_ Engliſh lady, daughter of lord Dudley (which count wa Vince 
killed at the battle of Prague in Bohemia in 1620, with ſere. Nude 
ral of his fons.) The duke was born about the year 1609, Wkrinl! 
and had for his godfather the unfoitunate Frederic, elect Nngde 
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palatine, who was afterwards king of Bohemia, and deprived 
of all his dominions. Forced by the calamities of his coun- 
try, the duke retired to Holland, where he ſerved firſt in the 
army of the United Provinces, - under Frederic Henry prince 
of Orange, and afterwards, became the particular confident 


able time raiſed to the dignity of marſhal. In November 
1659 he offered his ſervice to king Charles II. for his reſto- 


umpire of their affairs, and alſo by gaining him great credit 
He adviſed him likewiſe.to employ the military men, that had 


ferved under Cromwell, whom he thought the beſt officers he 
had ever ſeen, But above all, he adviſed him to keep Dun- 


ſelf and his heirs. In 1673 he came over again into Eng- Wh" + 


land, to command the army; but the French intereſt being = 
then very odious to the, Engliſh, though he would at a7 Wh * 


other time have been very acceptable to them, he was at ib: Wa: 
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Fei conſidered as one ſent from France to bring our army 1690. 
er a French diſcipline, and ſo grow obnoxious to the na 
ho on, and at the ſame time not much loved by the court, as ETD 


ing found unfit for their purpoſes, for which reaſon he ſoon 
wurned to France. In 1676 he was left by the king of 
France, upon his return to Paris, with the command o his 


. 
ny in Flanders, and ſoon after obliged king William, then 
ice of Orange, to raiſe the ſiege of Maeſtricht, and was 
» de a marſhal of France. But when the perſecution 
„inst thoſe of the reformed religion was begun in that 
x gdom, he deſired leave to return into his own country; 
ich was denied him, and all the favour he could obtain 
. Wis to go to Portugal. And though he had preſerved that 
e on from falling under the yoke of Caſtile, yet now when 


e came thither for refuge, the inquiſition repreſented the 
ing harbour to an heretic ſo odiouſly to the king, that he 
was forced to ſend the marſhal away. He went from thence 


R&R co 


teular confidence with the prince of Orange; and being in- 
med by the elector of Brandenburgh to Berlin, was made 


+ '© S &©S 


te ſame regard that his father had ſhewn him, and in 1688, 
was ſent by him to Cleves, to command the troops, which 


England, the marſhal obtained leave of the elector of Bran- 


duke, He was a man of great calmneſs, application, and 
conduct, and thought much better than he ſpoke ; of true 
judgment, exact probity, and of an humble and obliging 
emper. He had a thorough experience of the world; knew 
nen and things better than any man of his profeſſion ever 


r ‚‚ ‚ ‚ ‚ wy, way ww T0 US Ww-- 3 ey H- 


ulgment remained true and clear to the laſt. He appeared 


rzndeur that commanded reſpect from all, He was eighty- 


wounds, 


à Can» 


rovernor of Pruſſia, and ſet at the head of all the elector's 
znies, He was treated likewiſe by the young elector with 


vere raiſed by the empire for the defence of Cologn. When 
the prince of Orange was almoſt ready for his expedition into 


tnburgh to accompany the prince in that attempt: upon 
whoſe advancement to the throne of England he was made 


ed; and was as great in council as at the head of an army. 
In his declining years his memory very much failed, but his 


courteous and affable to every perſon, and yet had an air of 
Wo years of age when he was killed. And as monſieur 
Callemotte had followed him in all his fortunes while alive, 


o did he in his death, for he did not long ſurvive his 


As for the king himſelf. he received no manner of hurt 
Ache action, though he was in all the height of it; only | 


v England, and paſſing through Holland, entered into a par- 5 


f — 
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1699. a cannon-ball carried away a piece of his boot, His majely 
— did all that the greateſt of generals could do upon the os 

ſion. He choſe the field, diſpoſed the attacks, drew * 
army, charged the enemy Teverd times, ſupported his force 
when they began to ſhrink, and behaved throughout wit 
that conduct, courage, reſolution, and preſence of mind, 
and was ſuch a poize for the inclining victory to his og, 
fide, that the Iriſh themſelves declared, * that if the Eng. 
40 lim would change kings with them, they would fight the 
battle over again.” However, both kings have been e. 
qually blamed for not improving, the one the advantage gf 
bis victory, and the other that of his retreat. Thoſe who 
have written in favour of king James, ſay, that king Wi. 
Ham might have marched directly to Dublin, a plac ce open 
and unfortified on every fide ; and prevented the [rcith tro 
aſſembling any more, and ſecuring Limerick, Galway, ud 
ſeveral other important places. And ſuch as are pati 
of king William, cenſure both king James for leaving lie. 
land with ſo much precipitation, and thoſe he left bhin?, 
for not having collected the remains of a deſeat that had cg 


them but few men. Fm 
King King James being arrived at Dublin, and h aving imme. 44 
James re- diately aſſembled the mapiſtrates and council of the city 115 
treats to told them, “ That his army in England having made 3 tn. = 
Dublin, 8 5 againſt him, when he had the grcateft occahon y; 
Boyer. « for them, he retired into France, where he W:5 kind) 1: 
Kennet. ct d b h ki d h d I] h bo * th 
"Hs ceive yt at ing, an ad all the anurance imagine! ö 
foes of being re-eſtabliſhed on his throne. That ſometinc : . 
Ku peech. 3 us 
| « ter he came to this kingdom of Ireland, and fond al. i * 
Roman catholic ſubjeQs as well equipt and preparcd 198 ;, 

« defend his cauſe, as their ability would bear. And thou - 

& he had been often told, that when it came to ite oy S 


they would never bear the brunt of a battle, hc could n! 
« ver credit the ſame till that day, when having a goou 7 
„% my, and all preparations fit to engage a foreign invader 
« he found the fatal truth of what he had been ſo often p-. ; 
* cautioned about; and though the army did not defert him) Y 
« as they did in England, yet when it came to the tr: 
they baſely fled the field, and left it a ſpoil to his ene. bal 
mies; nor could they be prevailed upon to rally, thou?! 


« the loſs in the whole defeat was but inconſiderable, fot! © 
&« henccſorward he determined, never more to head an 1:1 Wil ;. 
« army, and now reſolved to ſbiſt for bimſclf, as they ten = 
« ſelves muſt do. That it had been often debated, in ce 
* ſuch a rey 'olution 1 happen, whether upon de! oy 
tit 
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« the city of Dublin, the ſame might not be fired? He did 1690. 
therefore charge them on their allegiance, that they ſhould Ly 
« neither rifle it by plunder, nor deſtroy it by fire; which 
& in all kingdoms would be judged very barbarous, and muſt 
« he believed to be done by his orders; and if done, there 
4 would be but little mercy to be expected from an enraged 
« enemy.” He concluded, “that he was neceſlitated to 
« yield to force, but would never ceaſe to labour their deli- 
& yerance as long as he lived.” | 
Having ſtaid at Dublin one night, the next morning, at- T adacks 
tended by the duke of Berwick, "T'yrconnel, and the mar- for France. 
dus of Powis, he poſted away to Waterford, where he ar- 
rived the ſame day, taking care to have the bridges broken 
down behind him, for fear of being purſued. There he went 
on board a vellc], called the Count de Lauzun, that was 
ready to receive him; but the ſieur de Foran, who com- 
wanded the ſquadron, meeting him at ſea, defired him to go 
en board one of his frigates for his quicker paſſage; and by 
this means he got over once more into France, aid lied his 
rilence at St. Germains. 5 
As foan as king James was gone, all the conſidegable pa- The bing 
pl fled from Dublin, and the proteſtants were releaſed, invited two _ 
who poſſeſſed themſelves of the militia arms; and with the Dublin. 
aliftance of the biſhops of Micath and Limerick; tormed a 
committee to take care of things, and ſent letters to king 
Nikam, to give him an account of what had paſſed, and to 
pay him to honour that e City with his preſence. „ 
In the mean time the queen ſuſtained the weight of affairs Th 2 
n Ungland with great prudence. This was a new ſcene to queen's 
35 e had, * above ſixteen months before, made fo little admin i- 
gute in buſineſs, that thoſe who thought that every woman fration of 
eule loved to be meddling, ncluded, the had but a tmall aff rs in 
proportion of it, becauſe ſhe lived ſo abſtracted from all at- * 4 ; ; king's 
kics, Her beliaviouy was indced very exemplary ; ſhe wag abſence, 
a regular both in her private and public devotions, | 
de was much in her cloſet, and read a great deal; ſhe was 
oſten buſy at work, and ſeemed to employ her time and 
woughis in any thing rather than matters of ſtate, Her 
converſation wes lively and obliging; every thing in her Was 
aly and natural. She was ſingular in great charities to the 
Por, of u hom, as there are e great men oe 


ſtom : Ire Fey drew. from her liberal Rag But all this 
has nothing to the public. If the king talked with her of af- 
kirs, it was in ſo iran a way, that few ſcemed to believe 

| it. 
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the nomination. But the queen balanced all things with x 
extraordinary temper, and became univerſally beloved ny 
admired by all about her. She had a vaſt weight of cares 
upon her; the danger of her royal conſort in Ireland; the 

imminent appearance of an invaſion from France; and x 
home a divided people, ſome profeſſedly owing an allegiance 
to king James, and even others, who had taken the oaths, 


June 17. 


16 


Meaſures 
taken with 
France 
and the 

Jacobites. 


an inſurrection, and ſeize the queen and her chief miniſters, 


the adminiſtration of affairs till the return of king James, 
who was to leave the command of his army to his generals 


theſe apprehenſions ſhe betrayed no fear, and loſt no time, 


And there was great need of the utmoſt vigilance and care 


put their deſigns in execution. It was agreed, that while 
part of the French fleet ſhould bear up the Thames, to cour- 


and numerous by the flocking thither of a great number of 
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it, The king had indeed, upon many occaſions, ſaid to thy 
earl of Shrewſbury, that though be could not hit on the ji, 


way of pleaſing England, he was confident the queen way. he | 
and that the nation would be happy under her. He name er 
um 


a cabinet- council of nine perſons, on whoſe advice her nz. 
jeſty was chiefly to rely (r). Of theſe, the lord preſidem 
and the earl of Nottingham had the chief ſway in the mz. 
nagement of affairs, which made the whigs not ſatisfied vic 


waiting for an opportunity to renounce them. Under al 


As ſoon as ſhe heard the king was ſafely landed in Ircland, 
ſhe began to exerciſe the power veſted in her by parliament, 
in two ſeaſonable proclamations, one “ commanding al 
papiſts and reputed papiſts forthwith to depart the ciics 
of London and Weſtminſter, and from within ten miles 
of the ſame;“ the other © for the confinement of popilh 
recuſants within five miles of their reſpective dwellings." 


40 
cc 


to prevent the ruin of the nation; for king James's adhe- 
rents, who by this time began to be diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of jacobites, being furniſhed by the King's abſence with a 
promiſing opportunity to attempt the reſtoring of their abi 
cated monarch, were concerting meaſures with France to 


tenance the jacobites in London, who were grown very bold 


that party, from all parts of the country, they ſhou'd make 


Which done, certain perſons were to have taken upon them 


ther vice-chamberlain, and fi 
commiſſioner of the treaſury, d 
Mr. Edward Ruſſel. Ms. et- 
ter of Mr. Warre to Sir W. Col, 
June 6, 1690. | 
55 wy 4 and 


(r) Theſe were the lord preſi- 
dent, the lord ſteward, the lord 
chamberlain, the earls of Pem- 
broke, Nottingham, Monmouth, 
and Marlborough, Sir John Low- 
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nd haſten with all ſpeed to England. The other part of 1690. 
de French fleet, having joined their gallies, was to have 

1nded eight thouſand men at Torbay with arms for a greater 
umber; aſter which the gallies and men of war were to 
Gl in the Iriſh ſeas, to hinder the return of the king and his 
vices ; and the diſcontented Scots were to have revolted at 


be ame time, in ſeveral parts of that kingdom. 

th The French fleet entered the channel, as before concert - The 
a e; at a time when the Engliſh were ill prepared to receive French 

em, occaſioned chiefly by an unhappy compliment paid to fleet en- 
w de king of Spain, who having married Mariana of New- ters the 


urgh, (ſiſter to the empreſs and the queen of Portugal) deſired N 
king William, a convoy to conduct her from Holland to boreal 
de Groyne. Accordingly admiral Ruſſel was ordered to at- 7 
und her with a ſquadron, which was partly to conſiſt of 

bme ſhips belonging to a fleet that was going to the Mediter- 

mean, under Killigrew, to watch the motions of the 

french at Toulon, The admital was ſo delayed in this 
wage by contrary winds, that though he ſailed to Zealand, 

he 24th of November 1689, he did not return from the 

Groyne to England, till the latter end of April, when the April 20, 
qudron put into Plymouth to refit, and he himſelf went on 1690. 
v Spithead. By this means, not only the deſign of block- 
nz up Toulon was loſt, (for the French were failed before 

he Engliſh arrived there) but the ſquadron at Plymouth 

vined by that which came from the Iriſh ſeas, (in all thirty 

Rips of the line) were prevented from coming to the main 


I ket at Spithead, by the French entering the channel, while 
% lay thus divided. It is alſo ſaid, the earl of Torring- 
„ , (who had the chief command) did not make the hate 
en was neceſſary to join the fleets, which, perhaps, was 
10 ming to his not believing the French were in ſuch forward- 
* ß. For ſo little did he expect them, that he had ordered 
1 20 ſcouts to the weſtward, to obſerve their motion; and they 


ame with ſo fair a wind, they were near the iſle of Wight, 
&iore he had notice of their being in the channel, and in all 
wobability would have ſurpriſed him, had not the wind 
urned upon them. Another reaſon of the fleet's lying ſo 
«mg at Spithead, was, the Dutch ſquadron not coming fo 
wn as was promiſed. Admiral Torrington was with the 
et at St, Helen's when he received advice from Weymouth, 
hat the French were entered the channel, whereupon it was 
ated what was fitteſt to be done. The admiral, as he 
wuld not be joined by the Plymouth ſquadron, thought he 
ks not ſtiong enovgh, and adviſed going in till ſome ſhips | 
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the en- 
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Burnett. 


their line; and afterwards ſeveral of their ſhips towed round 


pboped the advantage would have fallen on our fide, Butit 


- ſhips, which they left ahead of them, when they began to 
engage. No ſooner did the admiral perceive their condition, 


time it was calm; but judging it not ſafe to renew the fight 
5 retired caſtward with the tide of flood. On the iſt of july 


reſolved to endeavour to preſerve the fleet by retreating, an 
rather to deſtroy the diſabled ſhips, if they ſhould be preſſed 


battle, whereas, had they left every ſhip at liberty to do het 
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he expected from. the eaſt were come up. But poſitive 
ders being ſent, to him from the queen to fight, notwih 
{tanding the enemy's ſuperiority of above ſeventy fail to fifty. 
the two fleets came to an engagement near Beachy in Suſſet 

On the 3oth of June, the day before the battle of the 
Boyne, at eight in the morning the ſignal was made for bat. 
tie; when the French bracing their head fails to the ma, 


lay by; and about an hour after the Dutch ſquadron, which "# 
led the van, began to engage part of the van of the enemy ill 101 
half an hour after which our blue ſquadron encountered tber 
rear; but the greateſt part of the red, which were in the * 
center, could not engage till near ten; and as they wer . 
then at a conſiderable diſtance from the enemy, ſo was there it 
a great opening between them and the Dutch. It was d- ee 


ſerved, that as the Engliſh bore down on the French, they 
laſhed away, though probably that might be only to clole 


with their boats, untill they were out of ſhot, ſo that it was 
was not long before it appeared, that the Dutch had ſuffered 


very much; and chiefly by their being, for want of a neceſ. 
ſary precaution, weathered and ſurrounded by thoſe French 


than he ſent them orders to come to an anchor; and with 
his own ſhip, and ſeveral others, driving between them and 
the enemy, anchored about five in the afternoon, at which 
at ſo great a difadvantage, he weighed at nine at night, and 


in the afternoon he called a council of war, in which it was! 


by the enemy, than hazard another engagement by protect- Wl - 
ing them. V ; 0 
The French very indiſcreetly purſued in a formal line of WW, 


utmoſt, the Engliſh would undoubtedly have been more Wi 1 
roughly treated, eſpecially the ſhips, which were diſabled in 


the light. But each ſhiſting for herſelf, as it is natural to do 


in ſuch caſes, and caution being had in anchoring moſt ad- 
vantageouſly with regard to tides, which the French too* 


one of the Engliſh ſhips called the Anne, of ſeventy guns, 


little or no notice of, the Engliſh got ground conſiderably . 
of them. However, they purſucd as far as Rye-Bay 3 ard | 


was } 


OF ENGLAND. 
4 ran aſhore near Winchelſea, having loft all her maſts, 


vhcre two French ſhips attempting to burn her, the captain 
wed them that labour by ſetting fire to her himſelf. ' The. 


ty, 8 of the French fleet ſtood in and out near Bourne and 
er, Finſey in Suſſex, while about fourteen more lay at anchor, 
tee the ſhore, ſome of which attempted to deſtroy a Dutch 
sp of fixty-four guns, that lay dry at low water in Peinſey- 
„; but her commander ſo well defended her every high wa- 
ich 


xr, when they made their attacks, that they at laſt thought 
t convenient to defiſt; ſo that this ſhip was got off, and 
el 
free others of that nation, which were aſhore on that coaſt; 
fr their officers and men not being able to defend them, they 
u them on fire; ſo that with the three ſhips deltroyed by 
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carried to Holland. But it fared not ſo well with 


ob- te French in the action, the States-General loſt fix of the 
ie we of battle. Loi LN | SE FLO i Th, 
de On the sth of July the French fleet ſtood towards their 
mag n coaſt, but were ſeen the 27th following near the Berry- 
Vas, a little to the eaſtward of Dartmouth, and then the 
Oo wind taking them ſhort, they put into Torbay. There they 
ei not long, for they were diſcovered the 29th near Ply- 
el. couth, at which place very good preparations were made by 
e Juforms and other works, to give them a warm reception. 
e The 5th of Auguſt they appeared again near the Ram- 
bd, in number between ſixty and ſeventy, when ſtanding 
* weſtward, they were no more ſeen in the channel this 
ich | The 
Abt | ns | . 
na e This is Mr. Burchet's re- © where che fault lay; but if 
uy i cientation. of the affair, but “ we way believe the ſecretary. 
Was (her accounts ſpeak of it in a 19 of State, my lord Torr ington | 
and favourable manner. Some * muſt be very criminal, fnce 
Ned WM ginal letters to Sir William © his printed letter to my lord 
dt., then envoy extraordinary Duifley (which 1 ſuppoſe is 
tem king William at the court © come to your hands) has 
of i Hanover; re flect on it as fol- _ *6 publiſhed bim as ſuch almoſt 
\ bus: „ « all the world over.” 
et | 
ore hl Le: Paget, envoy extraordinary From Mr. R. Moleſworth, en- 
in to the emperor, from Vienna, voy extraordinary to the king 
09 Aug. 10, 1690, N. S. of Denmark, from Copeha- 
ad- : hope the late good news gen, July 12, 1690. O. 8. 
0 of the King's ſucceſs in lte- ] am ſatisficd the Dutch 
by. and has made amends for the © have been moſt ſoundly beat- 
d. misfortune of our fleet, It is en, and the French have got- 
. bard at this diſtance to gueſs. 


ten an entire, though bloody 
gs Ng victory, 
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1650. The news of this advantage gained by the French it f 
had no ſooner reached London, but the fears of a deſcert 


The created à general conſternation, which immediately pred I vh 
French itſelf through the whole kingdom. The queen was not R-. beate 
maſters at on | | n. 

fea, an ab 


40 victory, let us put what diſ- 


„ guiſes on the matter we. 


“ pleaſe.” 


From the ſame, July 22, 1690. 
« My trouble at our unfortu- 


nate ſea-fight was ſo great, 


« and my confufion to that de- 
«« gree, that I had not the cou- 


rage either to go to count, or 
to ſet pen to paper. Andl 
4 think, if the, news of the 


„ king's conqueſt of Ireland had 
„ not raiſed my ſpirits, I ſhould 


have continued a drooping re- 
cluſe for many weeks. I hope 
the Engliſhmen in our coun- 
«© try will be touched with as 
„ much ſhame for their miſcar- 
* riage, as thoſe here, who 


*« durſt not ſhow their faces; and 
then they will endeavour to 


repair this great loſs of bo- 


„% nour and reputation; which 


«© God grant may be ſoon, But 
«* this I can tell you, if ſome 


people's heads do not fly now, 


„no foreign prince or ſtate will 


« believe there is a king or 


3 as queen in England, no more 
than our ſubjects do, as it 


ns.” -- 


From Sir Paul Ryeaut, envoy 
extraordinary at Hamburgh, 


July 16, 1690. 


1 cannot but condole with 
you the unfortunate ſucceſs of 
the late ſea-fight againſt the 
„French, which turned not 
much to our damage, unleſs 


« ſo far as concerns the honour 


of the nation, but greatly to 


„the detriment and ruin of | 


«c 
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the conſent of my lord Durſley 
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* admiral writes) upon exanj. 


lay; for nothing but that 


my loid Nottingham to ny 


; «c 


our allies, who were bezten 
to pieces, whilſt we flog 
ſpectators of their deſtrudticg, 
What loſs they ſuſtained oy 
will beſt ſee in the leuer, 
which admiral Evertſon write 
to the ſtates, and what was the 
cauſe, that our fleet in pene- 
ral did not fight was (as thi 


nation by the earls Pembrcke 
and Devonſhire, who were go. 
ing from ſhip to ſhip to make 
enquiry into this matter, to 
diſcover where the treachery 


could keep our fleet from en. 
gaging ; and where to charge 
that, a letter written fon 


lord Durfley, tranſlated with 


into Dutch, and inſerted ino 
the Courant for the better qu. 
eting and ſatisſaction of tic 
people, doth plainly declare, 
and on whom the treachery 1 
to be charged. All I haveto 
comfort myſelf and al oiheis 
in this matter, is, that Mr, 
Warre writes me under the 
th inſtant, that we fhou'd 
3 have a better fleet at 
ea than before. And Dr. Ag. 
lionby writes me on the 5; n. 
ſtant from the Hague, that by 


this letter to my lord Durlly, 
and the aſſurances, that M. 


Harboard was coming ore! 


from the queen to the Rates, 
«© that the minds of the peop-? 


were much ſettled ; and th: 
the government loſes no cos. 


rage, for that the ſlates * 


Hol 
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4 rant of the danger, but did all that was poſſible to con- 1690. 
al her own apprehenſion, and to inſpire her ſubjedt wy 
The lord mayor and aldermen, and Addreſs 
infrom the 


vith reſolution. 


R. jeutenancy of the city of London were not wanting in"! 
tis critical juncture to expreſs their zeal and affection for thetity of 
qrernment, For attending her majeſty in counc 


Nen 

00d 80 | | 

an. . Holland on the 19th inſtant, 
101 ad ſo did the ſtates general 
ler, “ on the 21ſt reſolve, that a 
es new ſquadron with all expe- 
the I dition be put to ſea; until 
de. which was done, all commerce 
hi «was to be ſuſpended. The 
n\- © fates of Holland unapimouſ- 
ke h, and without ſo much as 
0. © conſulting their principals, 
de came to this reſolution. God 


grant that we may correſpond 
in like manner with them in 
England; God grant alſo that 
* there may be no treachery in 
« Ireland, from whence we ex- 
* pect to receive great and good 
* news by the next poſt,” 


trom the ſame, July 19th, 1690. 


* lreland ; which I hope will 
ſet all things right; and when 
our fleet is again repaired, 
*andrecruited, and ſet out once 
more to ſea, we ſhall then 
” allert again the ſovereignty 
"and dominions of the ſeas, 
* which might have been done 


' treachery defeated us.“ 


biſhop Burnet's account is as ſol- 
| la; | 


2 flcets came to a great engage- 
„ ment at fea, The ſquadron 
0 that lay at Plymouth, could 


bs n VS a . a 
5 dot come up to join the great 


„fleet, the wind being contra- 


TAK — 


Now I am to congratulate 
and rejoice with you for the 
ſeaſonable victory obtained in 


" by the laſt battle, had not 
« engagement. 
—* On the day before the 


battle of the Boyne, the two 
e fox; 


declared 


« ry. So it was under debate, 
„hat was fitteſt io be done. 
&« The earl of Torrington | 
thought he was not ſtrong e- 
« nough, and adviſed his com- 
« ing in till fome more ſhips, 
« that were fitting out, ſhould be 
« ready. Some began to call his 
« courage in queſtion, and im- 
« puted this to fear. They 


thought this would too much 


« exalt our enemies, and diſcou- 
rage our allies, if we leſt the 


French to triumph at ſea, and 
„to be maſters of our coaſt and 


« trade; for our merchants 
« richeſt ſhips were coming 


% home; ſo that the leaving 


« them in ſuch a ſuperiority 
« would be both very unbecom- 


« ing and very miſchievous to z 
CL. To 
« ſe] to advite both with the na- 


The queen ordered Ruſ- 


&« yy-board, and with all that 


« underſtood ſea- affairs; and up- 


„on a view of the ſtrength of 
© both fleets, they were of o- 
« pinion, that though the French | 
« were ſuperior in number, yet 
« our fleet was ſo equal in 
« ſtrength to them, that it was 
« reaſonable to ſend. orders to 
« gut admiral to venture on an 

Yet the orders 


«© were ngt ſo poſitive, but that 


« a great deal was left toa coun- 
„ cil of war. 


The two fleets 
« engaged near Beachy in Suſ- 
The Dutch led the van; 
„ and to ſhew their courage, 


66 they advanced too far out of 


« che line, and fought in the 
„ beginning wich ſome advan- 
»» 


il, they London; 


„Were all up. This was not 
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THE HS TORY 
declared the unanimous reſolution of the city to defend and 
preſerve their majeſties and their government with the ha. 
zard of their lives, and to the utmoſt of their power: repre. 
ſenting to the queen and council, that the ſeveral regimen 
of the militia of the city conſiſting of about nine thouſand 


tage, the French plying be- 
fore them. And our blue 


* ſquadron engaged brave'y ; 


but the earl of Torrington kept 
in his line and continued to 
fight at a diſtance. The 
French ſeeing the Dutch come 
out ſo far before the ine, fell 
on them furiouſly both in front 
and flank, which the earl of 
Torrington neglected for ſome 
time; and when he endea- 


voured to come a little nearer, 
the calm was ſuch, that he 
could not come up. The 
Dutch ſuffered much, 


their whole fleet had periſhed, 
if their admiral Calembourg 
had not ordered them to drop 
their anchors, while their ſails 


obſerved by the French; ſo 


they were carried by the tide, 
while the others lay ſtill; and 


thus in a few minutes the 
Dutch were out of danger. 
They loſt many men, and 
ſunk ſome of their ſhips 
which had ſuffered the moſt, 
that they might not fall into 
the enemies hands. It was 


now neceſſary to order the 


fleet to come in with all poſ- 
ſible haſte. Both the Dutch and 
ard blue ſquadron complained 


much of the earl of Torring- 


ton; and it was a general o- 
40 


pinion, that if the whole fleet 
had come up to a cloſe fight, 
we muſt have beat the French; 


and conſidering how far they 
were from Breit, and that our 


* jnto factions ; 


and 


gaged were very much battered 
1 he fight continued from mort-] 


men, 


** {quadron at Plymouth lay be. 
„ tween them and home, a vr. 
*© tory might have had preatcon. 
* {equences. Our fleet was now 
in a bad condition, and broken 
and if the 
French had not loſt the night 
* tide, but had followed us clol, 
„they might have deſtroyed 
many of our ſhips. Both the 
** admirals were almoſt equally 
« blamed ; ours for not gh. 
* ing, and the French for nd 
purſuing his victory.“ 


Mr. Boyer tells us, that the 


Dutch having the van-guard, be. 
zan the fight, as alſo did ſome 
of the Engliſh; but not being 


ſeconded by the reſt of the Egg. 


liſn fleet, which unexpected) 
ſtood away, ſeveral of the Dutch 
ſhips were either burnt, ſunk, ot 
dilabled. And the Engliſh fared 
but little better, for ſuch as en- 


ing to evening, the Dutch main 
taining their ſtations with (0 
much reſolution and obſtinacy 
againſt the whole French fleet. 
which conſiſted of eighty tw0 


men of war, that they had much 


ado to eſcape being all deſtroyes. 


In this unequal fight they loſt, 


among other officers, rear-admi 
ral Jan Dick, rear admiral Brack: 


el, and captain Nordel ; and the] 
Engliſh captain Botam, captain 
Fomeroy, with two captains 0 


the marine regiments. _ 
A Dutch author of the hiſto 
ry of king William aſſerts, chat 


1 


ente 
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nen, were compleat in their numbers, well armed, and 1690. 
yell appointed, and ready to be raiſed immediately, and tou 
roceed in their a ee ſervice. That the lieutenancy alſo 

id reſolved, that fix regiments of auxiliaries ſhould be raiſed 

or the ſervice ; and that the lord mayor, aldermen and com- 

non-council would, by the voluntary contribution of them- 

ves and other citizens, forthwith raiſe a large regiment of 

horſe, and one thouſand dragoons, and maintain them at 

beit own charge in the ſervice for a month, or longer, if 

dere ſhould be occaſion. And they deſired her majeſty to 

vminate officers to command them. All which the queen 


——— ee — —— — — - 
* 


n this action the French gained 
he victory, the Dutch the ho- 
wur, and the Engliſh the ſname; 
ad adds, that the court martial 
ws far from being unanimous 
2 their opin ons about the earl 
i Torrington, ſome thinking 
um guilty of treachery, and 


ey all at length agreed to ac- 
gut him; and that the king was 
axremely diſſatisfied with their 
ettence, and for that reaſon 
tſcarded ſome of the members of 
"at court from the ſervice, to- 


ers of the navy, who were ſuſ- 
rited to have been influenced 
the ear]. 


6 tferent account of this action. 
5 onheur Fourbin in his memoirs 
e, the Engliſh and Dutch 
, * to have been but eight and 
ol ity ſhips of the line of batile; 
ni. Wa eas the French had eighty ; | 
b. obſerves that though the 
5 tagliſn did not ſeem to have 
ain dan ſo great a ſhare in the action 
„ u the Dutch, it may be ſaid, 
at for above three hours, the 
4% % fleets ſhewed a great deal of 
" our and performed exploits 


borthy to be recorded in hiſtory. 


chers of cowardice only; though 


gener with two and forty offi- 


But the French writers give a 


noſt graciouſly accepted, and was pleaſed to thank them for 
beit readineſs, loyalty, and zeal on this occaſion ; and to 
the laſt part anſwered, that ſhe would conſider of it, and 


Father Daniel affirms, that ſeven- 
teen of the Engliſh and Dutch 
ſhips, which were unmaſted, 


were run aſhore upon the coaſt. 


and burnt; and adds, that, to 


leave no doubt of the greatneſs 


of the victory gained by the 
French, monſieur de Tourville, 
the admiral of the French fleet, 
returning to ſea ſent a detach- 
me \t of ſhips and gallies, with 


about fifteen hundred men on 


board, under the command of 


the count d'Eftrees, to make a 


deſcent upon England, and to 


burn twelve ſhips in Tinmouth 


Bay. Theſe troops, conti- 


«© nues he, being landed, forc- 
« ed an intrenchment defended 


15 by three pieces of cannon, 
cc p 

© burnt the veſſels in the bay, 
© four of which were men of 
« war, and the reſt merchant- 
*« men 1ichly laden, This done, 


the troops were reimbarked 
« without the loſs of a man, and 
„they carried off the three 
pieces of cannon with other 
But theſe four men 
of war, and eight merchant-men 
richly laden, are ſaid by our 


« booty.” 


writers to be only three ſmall 
veſſels, | | 


A4 2 * appoint. 


undered ſeveral houſes, and 
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—— 
From the 
tinners of 
Cornwall. 


„ promiſing (notwithſtanding the artifice and ill deſigns 0 


„„ 


Middle- 
lex, 


they perceived there were many miſchievous and dange- 


government; and that it was moſt notorious, that the 
„French king, by confederacy with the late king and hi; 


„ royal fleet, and in conſequence to bring the proteſtants of 
this kingdom under his tyranny and cruel yoke of bond 
< age. And therefore they hold themſelves bound in duty 
to declare upon this occaſion their deep ſenſe, hatred, and 
„ abhorrence of the vile ingratitude of thoſe papiſts, and 


Meaſures 
taken by 
the queen. 
Ren. 


July 5. | 


nants and officers of the militia for Middleſex and Well 


THE HISTORY 


« appoint officers to command according to their deſire! 
About the ſame time, to ſuppreſs the fears of a revolt in the 
weſt, an addreſs was preſented to the queen by Shadrach 
Vincent, eſq; from above ten thouſand tinners of Cornwal, 
giving all aſſurances of fidelity and obedience, ** and faithfully 


« diſaffected men to withdraw them from their loyalty) an 
e unalterable allegiance to their majeſties, owning and ac. 
« knowledging their majeſties alone to be their-lawful and 
„ rightful king and queen, and diſclaiming all allegiance ty 
ce the late king James, or to the pretended prince of Wale 
« after him.” Within a few days after, the deputy lieute. 


minſter, made a folemn addreſs and declaration, “ Thx 


% rous practices, conſultations, and contrivances of papilt, 
„ and many others diſaffected to their majeſties and their 


e adherents, had made a bold invaſion of their majeſtes 
„ dominion of the narrow ſeas, deſigning to deſtroy thei 


« profeſſed proteſtants, who notwithſtanding their majeſties 
*« pardoning and protecting them, had by conſpiracies with 
the late king's adherents, or by their murmurings again 
their majeſties and the preſent government, or by the te. 


de fuſal of the oaths of fidelity and obedience to their ma- 
« jeſties, aſſiſted or abetted the late king in his claims and 
«6 pretences of any right and title to the government 6 
« theſe realms, &c.” „ 


Under theſe encouragements the queen forgot nothin, 
that the molt active prudence could ſuggeſt, as fit to be done 
in ſuch a juncture, without hurry or a too viſible concert. 


| She publiſhed a proclamation, requiring all ſeamen and ms: 
riners to render themſelves to their majeſties, with ſuitable ie. 


wards for coming in, and penalties for abſenting. She gare 
out commiſſions to put the ſtanding forces in a condition to 


oppoſe the enemy; and ſhe ordered the militia in the welt 
erns parts to be in readineſs of defending the coaſts, and i- 


ſiting the army. And to ſtrike a terror into the conſpita- 


hending 
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tending Edward Henry earl of Lichfield, Thomas earl of 1690. 
Ayleſbury, William lord Montgomery, Roger ear] of 
Caſtlemain, Richard viſcount Preſton, Henry lord Bellaſis, 
dir Edward Hales, Sir Robert Thorold, Sir Robert Hamil- 
ton, Sir Theophilus Oglethorp, colonel Edward Sackvile, 
lieutenant colonel William Richardſon, major Thomas 
goaper, captain David Lloyd, William Pen, Edmund Elliot, 
Marmaduke Langdale, and Edward Rutter; being perfons, 
who had conſpired with divers other diſſaffected perſons, to 
diſturb and deſtroy the government, and for that purpoſe 
had abetted and adhered to their majeſties enemies in the 
preſent invaſion. 5 HE 

Nor was the queen's care of affairs confined within her Harbor. 
own dominions; for while ſhe put herſelf in a poſture of de- ſent to the 
ſence at home, ſhe diſpatched Mr. Harbord to the Rtates- ſlates. 
general, to let them know how much her majeſty was con- Ibid. 
cerned at the misfortune, which had befallen their ſquad- 
ron in the late engagement, and at their not having been ſe- 
conded as they ought to have been, which matter ſhe had di- 
rected to be examined into, in order to recompenſe thoſe, who 
had done their duty, and to puniſh ſuch as ſhould be found 
to have deſerved it: that her majeſty had given orders for re- 
fitting the Dutch ſhips, that were diſabled, at her own 
charge; and commanded that all poſlible care ſhould be 
taken of the ſick and wounded ſeamen; and that rewards 
ſhould be given to the widows of thoſe who were killed, 
behaving themſelves bravely in the fight, to encourage others 
to do well for the future. Mr. Harbord likewiſe told the 
ſtates, that the queen had ordered twelve great ſhips to be 
immediately fitted out; and hoped the ſtates would alſo do 
their utmoſt to reinforce their fleet in the conjundture. And, 
laſtly, he acquainted them with the king's happy ſucceſs in 
Ireland, The States received this meſſage with great ſatiſ- 
faction, and unanimouſly refolved to fit out immediately 
thirteen capital ſhips and fix frigates. 5 

During theſe tranſactions, the fleet was refitting with all Th, can 
poſſible diligence. The earl of Torrington was ſent to the gf Tor- 
Tower ; and three of the beſt ſea-officers, Sir Richard Had- rington 
dock, Henry Killigrew, and Sir prac Aſhby were appointed ſent to the 
joint admirals to command the fleet. But it was a month Tower. 
before they could be ready, And in all that time the French Burvet. 
were maſters of the ſea, and our coaſts open to them. If 
they had followed the firſt conſternation, and had fallen to the 
burning the ſea-towns, they might have done much miſ- 
chief, and put affairs in great diſorder, for there were not 
| ; : ns PN | then 
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ſtill in expectation of the effects of the conſpiracy which wu 
to have broke out the 18th of June. But the jacobites ex- 


pit, and burnt it with a few fiſher boats, but the inhabi- | 
tants got away, and as a body of militia was marching thither, 
the French made great haſte to their ſhips, The French 
- publiſhed this in their Gazettes with much pomp, as if it 


many falſe alarms of their ſhipping troops in order to a %. 


lands, in the battle of Flerus, that they were forced, for al 
| their victory, to lie upon the defenſive, and were not able t 
| ſpare ſo many men as were neceſlary for an invaſion, |: 
| was thought ſtrange that the French ſhould hover ſo long 


rally ſeized, and they began to boaſt all over England, that it 


lay open to them, they did the country no hurt. This 
might have made ſome impreſſion, if the French had not ef- 


T:H-EB.19 F:04KY 
then in England above ſeven thouſand men. The militia vn Th 
raiſed; and though the harveſt drew on, ſo that it was not Wl til) th. 
convenient for people to be long abſent from their labou {Ml 1eral 
yet the nation expreſſed more zeal and affection to the oc. Ml excl o 
vernment than was expected; and the jacobites, all Ex. WM to th 
land over, kept out of the way, for fear of being inſulted 
the rabble. | here were no great loſſes at ſea, for moſt gf 
the merchant-men came ſaſe to Plymouth. The French 
ſtood over for ſome time to their own coaſt; and there we;s 


ſcent. But the French had ſuffered ſo much in the Nether. 


and ſo quietly on the coaſt of England without making any 
farther attempts; but it appeared afterwards, that they were 
cuſed their failing in that, becauſe their leaders were pene- 
was viſible the French meant no harm to the nation, but 


only to bring back king James, ſince now, though the coaſt 


fectually refuted it. For they made a deſcent on a poor vil- 
lage called Tinmouth, which happened to belong to a pa- 


had been a great trading-town, that had many ſhips. with 6 
ſome men ef war in port. This both rendered them ridicu- G 
lous, and ſerved to raiſe the hatred of the nation againſt . 
them, for every town on the coaſt ſaw what they mult ex- 


pect if the French prevailed (t). 1 


(t) About this time a remark. charges the diſaffed ed clergy 


able pamphlet was publiſhed, un- (whom he calls the Lambeth bo- 


1 nel, deſcribed.” The author © wa: the writing againit the tab. 


„ quiry into the cauſe: of the pal minagers of the jscobres 
= Om preſent diſaſters in England, plot for bringing the French into 
and who they are that brought the channel. He alledges, © that 


der the title of“ A modeſt in- ly club), with being the princi 


„the French fleet into the chan- the firſt ſtep the clergy mace, 


4 ing 
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« ing the new oaths to their ma- 
jeſties injoined them by act of 
« parliament ; and the buzzing 
« jnto the ears of their votaries 
the unlawfulneſs of theſe oaths, 
« and the continuing right of 
« king James to the crown. 
« That there being very few of 
« the diſaffected clergy, that 
« had the courage to lay down 
| © their places for the oaths, the 
* next ſtep of the plot was to 
cheat the world and their own 
« conſciences, with the ridicu- 
* Jous diſtinction of taking the 
„ oaths to a king de facto, and 
„not de jure; which was as 
much as to ſay, that their ma- 
« jeſties were not lawfut and 
* rightful king ard queen of 


" uſurpers. 


* jeſties, but alſo to pray for 
them by name in their pulpits; 
though ſome of more finceri- 
ty than the reſt would not pray 
for them by name at all; and 


* from the law, they wiſely 
** prayed in general terms for 
the king and queen which 
might be taken 
* for king James and queen 
Mary, or king William and 
queen Mary; and others of a 
more nice ſtomach yet would 
not pray for the king and 


queen, but for the king and 
* royal family. That the plot 
6 being lame, becauſe the ma- 


« England, but de facto only, 
« that is in Engliſh, downright 
That this diſtinc- 
tion did not only give ſcope 
to take the oaths to their ma- 


yet, to prevent any trouble 


either 
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to diſcover where 
| the 


chines, that moved it were 
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The earl of Torrington continued priſoner in the Tower 1690. 
1] the next ſeſſion, when he was brought to his trial, Se- WWW 
eral perſons of quality, as the duke of Devonſhire and the The earl 
acl of Pembroke, had been ſent to Sheerneſs, to examine in- of Tor- 
o the whole affair upon oath, in order 


riIng'oOn 


tried and 


acquitted 


debarred from the pulpit, it 


was found out, that the act 


of parliament injoining the 


oaths to their majeſties, ad- 
mitting of ſome favourable 
interpretation in law, upon 
the part of thoſe that only 
preached, but had no cure of 
ſouls ; thereupon Dr. S. one 
of the greateſt champions, 
mounted the chair firſt, with 
the loud acclamations of the 
party, and, as an introduc- 
tion to his ſermon, gave the 
auditors an account of the 
happy diſcovery he had made 


of ſo great a bleſling, as his 


having liberty to preach to 


them, notwithſtanding the act 
of parliament about taking the 


oaths. That he was followed 


by a great many, both in Lon- 


don and in the country, who 
parily by ſtealth, and partly by 
the pious zeal of ſome of their 
own ſort of church wardens, 
got up into the pulpit to trum- 
pet up the people to a diſſatiſ- 
faction with the government. 
That all theſe ſteps of the plot 
were backed with the hiſtory 
of paſſive obedience which was 
handed about in triumph a- 
mong the party. That in 


this pamphlet are muſtered- a 
great many expreſhonsof Eng- 


«6 
60 


60 


liſh divines both ancient and 


modern, although moſt of 


the citations be far wide of the 
queſtion, and refer only to 


obedience to magiſtracy in ge- 


« neral, and the unlawfulneſs 
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*© church among us. 


of private perſons riſing up 


againſt the government upon 
every frivolouspretence. That 
the next engine of the plot 
was the happy reſult of a kind 
Oecumenic council of the 
whole party : the liturgy of 
the church of England muft 
be laid afide, and a new one 
muſt be calculated for the 
meridian of king James's tot- 
tering fortune, hat in this 
new liturgy they prayed thus; 


reſtore us again the public 
worſhip of thy name, the re- 


verend adminiſtration of ſa- 


craments ; raiſe up the former 
government both in church 


and ſtate, that we mav be no 


longer without king, with-_ 


out prieſt, and without God 


in the world. That when 
to pray for 
king James, the jacobite club 
had exhauſted their rhetoric _ 
and zeal in the following 
words; Protect and defend 
thy ſervant our ſovereign lord 
the king: ſtrengthen his 


they came 


hands, and the hands of 
all that are put in authority 


under him, with judgment 


and juſtice, to cut off all ſuch 


workers of iniquity, as turn 
religion to rebellion, and faith 
into faction; that they may 


never prevail againſt us; or 


triumph in the ruin of thy 
„ To this 
end, defend the king, bind 


up his ſoul in the bundle of 
life, and let no weapon form- 


ed againſt him proſper, Be 


THE HISTORY 

1690. the treachery lay. The earl was permitted to make ; 
Www ſpeech in the houſe of commons in defence of himſelf, u 
Burchet. which he inſiſted on theſe three things; that the preparations 


for the fleet were very late; that the fleet itſe}f was much in. 
MS. letter ferior to the French, and ill-manned ; and that he labour 


under 


unto him an helmet of ſalve. 
tion, and a ſtrong tower of ce. 
tence againſt the face of hy 


enemies. Let his teign by 
proſperous, and his days u 


ny. Make him glad acco:4. 
ing to the days, wherein thoy 
hat made him ſuffer adverk. 
ty. Give him the necks 
his enemies, and allo even 
day more and more the heart 


of his ſubjects. As for thode 


that are implacable, clothethen 
with ſhame, but upon bia. 
ſelf and his poſterity (that iz 
the prince of Wales) let the 


crown flouriſh, That the ge. 


neral council having compol. 


ed this new liturgy, ther 


were above ten thouſand of 
them printed and diiperſed 
up and down among the par. 
ty, which they uſed in ther 


_cabals, laying aſide a gren 


part, and ſometimes all th: 
old liturgy. That there wen 


many of the holy club ee. 
tached up and down to per 
ſuade monied people, wir 


wiſhed well to the cauſe, t 


contribute for the ſubſiſterte 


of king ſames's caſhiered 0. 
ficers. That king Willi 
being reſolved to venture |» 
perſon once more for the(af- 
ty of theſe kingdoms, Ii 
journey to Ireland concludec 


upon, and the moſt and bet 
ter diſciplined part of the u 


my to attend his majeſty, !: 
was impoſhble to leave 20 
confiderable force behind hin 
in his abſence ; and that tit 
RG «« tranſpe' 


« tranſportation of the queen 
« of Spain, and the eonvoy of 
« the Straits merchant-men un- 
« der admiral Killigrew, had 
« carried a conſiderable part of 
our fleet to the Mediterranean; 
« and another part of it, com- 
« manded by Sir Cloudeſley 
« Shovel, was to attend his ma- 
« jeſty and the army to Ireland; 
«ſo that the grand fleet was 
not to have been ſo conſidera- 
Able, as otherwiſe it would 
„have been. That all theſe 
* circumſtinces raiſed the cou- 
„rage of the plotters, who 
thought this the only time to 
put their deſign in execution. 
That in order to that, at one 
* of their general meetings in 
London, where it was neceſ- 
* ſary that ſome of the clergy, 
* ſhould be preſent to bleſs ſo 
* ſo pious a work, it was con- 
* cluded to preſent a memorial 
in the name of the loyal and 


* diſtreſſed ſubjects of England, 
* (for ſo they named themſelves) 
to his moſt chriſtian majeſty, 


* humbly inviting him out of 
* his unparallelled goodneſs, 
and for the affection he always 


| bore to oppreſt virtue, that he 


„would afliſt them in reſtoring 
* their lawful king, his ancient 
* ally and confederate, to his 
* throne, and, in breaking the 
* yoke of uſurpation, under 
* which theſe three nations 
were at this time ſo heavily 
* groaning, That there had 


deen two or three memorials. 


" preſented to the French king 
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inder great want of intelligence. He excuſed his fighting, 
by alledging the orders, which he had received; and ſaid, 
that it was againſt his judgment, and the judgment of the 
council of war. He gave the houſe a draught of the line of 
hattle, for explaining his arguments in juſtification of his 


conduct 


« before this, beſides a conſtant 
* correſpondence betwixt the 
« French miniſter of ſtate, mon- 
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„ heur de Croiſſy, and them. 


And the clergy who were the 


great contrivers and managers 


of this, and who by their pro- 


«« feſſion are, for the moſt part, 
« extraordinarily credulous of 
« any = they incline to, did 
really believe, thatimmediate- 


ly upon the appearing of the 


French fleet, and the burning 
* of ours, (which they thought 


„ be a general inſurrection 
„ through a great many places 
« in the kingdom, in order to 
join them at their landing, 


as ſure) there would certainly 


« and to declare for king 


« [ames.” | | 


his pamphlet reſlecting ſo 
highly on the nonjuring clergy, 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the biſhops 


rough, both in their own, and 


in the name of their abſent 


brother the biſhop of Glouceſter, 


of Norwich, Ely, 
Bath and Wells, and Peterbo- 


publiſhed a paper, wherein they 
ſolemnly, and ia the preſence of 
God, proteſted and declared, T. 
That theſe accuſations caſt“ up- 


on them were all of them ma- 
« licious calumnies and diaboli- 


cal inventions, II. That they 


„knew not who was the author 


„any hand in it, neither did 
* they ule it at any time, 


of the new liturgy, nor had 


III. 
That they never held any cor- 


«« reſpondence, directly or indi- 


rectly, with monſieur de Croiſſy 


conduct in the fight, and deſired leave to deliver what he had 
in writing; which was granted. He reflected u 
the counſellors, and in a manner named the ear] of Notting. 
ham as the perſon, who had ſuppreſſed ſome intelligence, or 
not ſent it to him ſo timely as was neceſlary (u). 


to ſay 


* 
- 
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or with any other miniſter 
or agent of France ; and if 
any ſuch memorai-l had been 
preſented to the French king, 
they never knew any thing of 


it; and that they did utterly 


renounce both that and all o- 


ther invitations ſuggeſted to 
be made by them, in order to 
any invaſion of the kingdom 


by the French. IV. That 


they utterly denied and dif- 


owned all plots charged upon 


ing to adviſe how in their pre- 


ſent difficulties, they might 
beſt keep their conſciences 


void of offence towards God 
and towards man. 
they were ſo far from be- 
ing the authors and abettors 
of England's miſeries, that 
they did, and ſhould to their 
dying hour, heartily and in- 


ceſſantly pray for the peace, 
proſperity, and glory of Eng- 
land; and ſhould always, by 
God's grace, make it their 


daily practice to ſtudy to be 
quiet, to bear their croſs pa- 


tiently, and to ſeek the good 


of their native country. They 


cancluded, that as the Lord 


hid taught them to return 
good for evil, the unknown 


author of the pamphlet hav- 
ing endeavoured to raiſe in 
the whole Engliſh nation ſuch 
a fury, as might end in De- 
witting them, (a bloody word, 


« hut too well underſtood) they 


ning God to forgive him. And as 


V. That 


aſſerted their innocence and re(o- 
| lution of bearing their croſs par. 


as will be ſeen preſeutly, 


The 


«c recommended him to the di- 
vine mercy, humbly beſeech. 


„* they had not long ſince, either 


&« actually or in full preparation 


* of mind, hazarded all they 
had in the world, in oppof. 
« ing popery and arbitrary pos 
« erin England; ſo they ſhould, 
«© by God's grace, with greater 
, zeal again ſacrifice all they 


had, and their very lives too, | 
them, as contrived or carried 
on in their meetings at Lam- 
beth ; the intent thereof be- 


« if God ſhould be pleaſed to 
« call them thereto, to prevent 
«« popery, and the arbitrary 
« power of France, from con. 
« ing upon them, and prevail 
cc ing over them, the perſecut!. 
en of their proteſtant die 
« thren there being freſh in then 
% memories.” St. "Tracts, Il. g;. 
Though the biſhops thus ſtrong!y 


ently, yet before the year was *! 
an end, a plot was diſcovered in 
which they were deeply engaged, 


(vu) © But if, ſays Mr. Warr, 
* under-ſecretary to that ear, 
* he has no better arguments 
% for himſelf than this laſt, they 
„vill not do much ſervice ; my 


| % lord. having not neglected 
one moment to diſpatch ſuch 


public buſineſs, as belonged 
„to him, ſince the time be 


came into the office. And 


« of this I am conſident, that 


(the greateſt part of the mem. 
2 bers of both houles are we 


% labil. 
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The earl's affair was long diſcuſſed in the houſe of lords. 


The form of his commitment was judged to be illegal; and 


the martial law, to which, by ſtatute, all, who ſerved in 
he leet were ſubject, being lodged in the lord high admiral, 
+ was doubted, whether the admiralty being now in com- 
midon, that power was lodged with the commiſhoners. The 
nages were of opinion, that it was; yet ſince the power of 
if: and death was too ſacred a thing to paſs only by a con- 
irution of law, it was thought the ſafeſt courſe to paſs an 
8, declaring, that the power of a lord high admiral did veſt 
in the commiſhoners, The ſecret enemies of the government, 
who intended to embroil matters, moved that the earl ſhould 
de impeached in parliament; proceedings in that way being 
always flow, and incidents being alſo apt to fall in, that 
might create diſputes between the two houſes, which ſome- 
times ended in a rupture. This the king was apprehenſive 
of, and though he was much incenſed againſt the earl, and 
had reaſon to believe, that a council of war would treat him 
rery favourably, yet he choſe rather to let him go ſo, than to 
diforder his affaits. The commiſſioners of the admiralty 
named a court to try the earl, in which Sir Ralph Delaval 
prefided, who had acted as vice-admiral of the blue in the 
engagement. The earl is ſaid to be tried with ſo grols a 
partiality, that it reflected much on the juſtice of the nation; 
ſo that if it had not been for the great intereſt, which the 
king had in the ſtates-general, it might have occaſioned a 
breach of the alliance between them and England. The earl 
eſcaped with his life and eſtate, but much loaded in his reputati- 
on, ſome charging him with want of courage, while others im- 
puted his ill conduct to a haughty ſullenneſs of temper which 
made him, ſince orders were ſent him contrary to the advices 
he had given, to reſolve indeed to obey them, and fight, but 
in ſuch a manner, as ſhould caſt the blame on thoſe, who ſent _ 
tim orders, and give them cauſe to repent it. 
The king was greatly offended with his acquittal ; whereof 
one mark immediately appeared in determining the earl's com- 


miſhon ; and it was expected, ſays Warre, That his ma- 8. 
* jeſty would expreſs his reſentment againſt thoſe captains of Warre. 
* the council of war, who ſhewed their partiality by their Pecember 


* behaviour at his trial.“ (W) es Nothing 16. 


" atisfied, that my lord has not (u) Boyer ſays, that ſeveral 
been at all remiſs in the diſ- French officers in 1697, who 
charge of his duty.” MS. had been in the engagement, 
ſeuer to Sir William Colt, en- coming over into England after 
'vy at Hanover, Nov. 14, 1690. the peace, when they could not 


3% THE HISTO RAY 
1699. Nothing put a greater check to the proceeding: 
= the jacobites, than the news of the victory at the Be pte, 
which was obtained the day after the misfortune at hy 
There has been a notion ſpread among many peqgl. 
that king William would not have hazarded a rank but 
upon an expreſs received that morning of the defeat of the 
fleet which he kept ſecret till the action was over. But thi 
is impoſſible to be reconciled to the circumſtances of the 
time and place. However this be, the news of the king 
_ preſervation from the cannon-ball, and then of the _ 

gained the day after, was a great comfort under the 
ons cauſed by the misfortunes at fea, When the ey of 
Nottingham carried the news to the queen, and acquainted 
| Burney, ber in a few words that the king was well, and had pained 
an entire victory, and that the late king had eſcaped, he ob. 
ſerved her looks, and found that the laſt article made he 
joy compleat, which ſeemed in ſome ſuſpence, till ſhe heard 
her father was ſafe. The queen and council, upon this 


ſent to the king, prefling him to come over with al poffible 0 
haſte, ſince, as England was of more importance, ſo the 
ſtate of affairs required his preſence here. But theſe le. no 
ters were ſoon followed by others of a very different fri ons 
as will ny appear. (2, 


be ſoſpefted of any partial Fi cenſured, ſince he had preſerrel i e 
fign, did loudly juſtify the earl's the beſt part of the ffeet fron the 
| conduft, and ſaid, he deſerved 5 WE deſtroyed. II. 1 © 
rather to be recompenſed than | _— 4 


C 
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CHA-F. IV. 

Hfairs of Ireland after the battle of the Boyne—A deſign to 
till the king — Foreign affairs—Death of the duke of Lor- 
1oin—Parliament meets—T heir proceeding: —The king in going 
9% Holland is in great danger —A great c:ngreſs there— A plot 
diſcrvered— Vacant ſees filled— Ireland entirely reduced Affairs 
of Scotland —Campaigns abroad Affairs of Ital—Of Hun- 
gan The king returns and the parliament meets — Party againſt 
the government — Fuller's ple. Proceedings of the parliament 
— Seſſion concluded — Changes in Scatland— Diſgrace of the earl 
of Marlborough — The king goes to Holland Plot to reſtore 
ting James — French fleet defeated at La Hogue— King Fames's 
letter to the king of France upm it. ; 


[JPON the defeat of the Iriſh at the Boyne, the king hav- 1690, 

ing reſted his forces, ſent, the next day after the battle, — 

monſieur la Mellioniere, brigadier-general, with five battali- Theaffaus 

ons of foot, and four ſquadrons of horſe, to inveſt Droghe- _ hp way 

dz, where was a great magazine of ſtores. The governor ark * 

u firſt ſeemed reſolute to defend the place, and received thegoyne. 

monſieur la Mellioniere's ſummons with great contempt; but Boyer. 

the king ſending him word, * that if he was forced to Ken. 

bring his cannon before the place, he muſt expect no 

„ quarter ;z” the governor conſidering, that king James's 

amy being defeated, he could expect no relief, accepted of _ 

the conditions offered him, and marched out with the garri- Drogheda 

ſon, which conſiſted of three regiments and ſome odd com- cn. 

panies, having their baggage only, but leaving all their 

ums and ſtores behind them. | [> | 

On the 3d of July the duke of Ormond and monſieut 

Auverquerque, here and elſewhere, were detached with nine 

troops of horſe to ſecure the quiet of Dublin. The next 

day the king, with the whole army, marched the ſame way, 

and on the 5th encamped at Finglas, within two miles of 

that city, where he was informed, that king James was em- 

barked at Waterford with the duke of Berwick, Mr. Fitz- 

James, the lord Powis, Tyrconnel, and the French briga- 

dier, the marquis de Lery: that ſome French ſhips being ar- 

nved at Kingſale, many who had fled from the battle were 

zone thither to embark for France: that the greateſt body of 

the Iriſh were marched towards Athlone : that within fix and 

twenty miles of Dublin there was not an enemy in arms; 
aus ln VET ie pre 
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1690. and that there could not be any where above five thouſznd 
= together, whereof the French might be ſuppoſed to make 
three thouſand five hundred: that three hundred of the Swiß 
or Germans had deſerted the enemy: that the town df 
Wexford had declared for his majeſty ; and that Sligo wa 
abandoned by the Iriſn. 
The king On Sunday July 6th, king William rode in a triumphant 
enters manner into Lublin, and went directly to St. Patrick's church, 
Dublin. the cathedral of that metropolis, attended by the biſhops 
Ibid. Meath and Limerick; and after the public ſervices were ſo- 
. lemnly performed, Dr. King, afterwards archbiſhop df 
Dublin, preached a ſermon upon the power and wiſdom of 
the providence of God in proteQing his people, and defeat. 
ing their enemies. The mayor and aldermen waited on his 
majeſty, and the people endeavoured by all demonſtration; 
of joy to expreſs their juſt ſenſe of their great and happy de- 
liverance. In the afternoon the king returned to the camp, 
His royal where the next day he publiſhed his royal declaration, * pro- 
ceclarati- „ miſing both his pardon and protection to all the people of 
on of pro- « the kingdom of Ireland, who either remained at home, or 
_ techion to 4c having fled from their dwellings, ſhould by the firſt day 
me n of Auguſt next repair to their uſual places of abode, fur- 
_ * rendering up what arms they had to ſuch juſtices of the 
& peace as his majeſty ſhou!d appoint. But as for the de 
„ perate leaders of the preſent rebellion, who had violated 
„ thoſe laws by which the kingdom of Ireland is united and 
inſeparably annexed to the imperial crown of Englard, 
& who had called in the French, who had authorized all vi- 
« olences and depredations apainſt the proteſtants, and who 
| © rejected the gracious pardon, which his majeſty offered 
them in his proclamation of the 22d of February 1688 0, 
as his majeſty was now in condition to make them ſenh- 
c ble of their errors, ſo he was reſolved to leave them to the 
« event of war, unleſs by great and manifeſt demonſtrat- 
* ons he ſhould be convinced they deſerved his mercy, which 

e he ſhould never refuſe to thoſe who were truly penitent.“ 
13 The king, as he had received the news of the battle d 

n 

to af. Flerus the day after the victory at the Boyne; ſo, on the Ngo 
nite the day he entered Dublin, he had the news of the misfortune 4e e 
king. ſea to temper the joy his own ſucceſſes might give him. He Wy t 
Burnct. had taken all the earl of Tyrconnel's papers in the camp, M“ 
and found all king James's papers left behind him at Dublia. mi 
By theſe he underſtood the deſign which the French had d eu 
durning his tranſport-fleet ; and among the earl of T1 yrcon- 
nel's papers there was one letter written to queen May # thi 


ticula 
witho 
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ided it thus, © I have now no hope in any thing but in 
« [ones's buſineſs.” The marquis of Carmarthen, ſome 
ecks before the king went to Ireland, had received an ad- 


( 
e 
ls 
it 


13 


ung in France and Holland, that he ſpoke both languages 
well, was to be ſent over to murder the king. And Sir Ro- 
gert Southwell, who was ſecretary of ſtate for Ireland, 
bund among lord Tyrconnel's letters to queen Mary, two 
remarkable ones; in the former of which he writes, that 


nd more likely to ſucceed, than any yet made; but that his 
demands were high, if any thing can be high for ſuch 
(a ſetvice. In the latter he writes, that Jones had been 


te added, We have now ſo ſatisfied him both in con- 
i ſcience and honour, that every thing is done that Jones 
' requires.” Deagle, the attorney-general of Ireland, had 


ticular compoſition ; and they ſought long for a Bible bound 
without a common-prayer, which he was to carry in his 


be oocket, that ſo he might paſs, if ſeized on, for a diſſen- 


. Wir. Some perſons of great quality waited on him to 


ſome time delayed in Dublin, and king William had paſ- 
ed over to Ireland, before he could reach him; but he was 


ed Matter, and deſigned to be publiſhed ; but, upon ſecond 
0, Wioughts, the king and queen had that tenderneſs for king 
ü- Izmes, that they ſtopped the publiſhing to the world ſo 
the Milameful a practice. — VHV 
t- On the gth of July the king decamped from Finglas, and 
ich MWiivided his army into two bodies; with the greater of which 
ee marched to Crumlin, three miles on the ſouth of Dublin; 
cad the other, conſiſting of four regiments of horſe, two of 
the MW#2g00ns, and ten of foot, was ſent towards Athlone under 


ay the king iſſued out a proclamation, to caſe his ſubjects 


np, WM © the great oppreſſions and abuſes committed by his ene- 
lin. “ mies in his kingdom of Ireland, by coining and making 
| WF current braſs money of copper or mixed metal, and raiſ- 
on- ing the value of it to an extravagant price, and to reduce 
the value of the ſaid copper money to the value or ns 
5 ; | | 16 Ar 


ertiſement, that one Jones, an Iriſhman, who had ſerved fo 


jones was come; that his propoſition was more probable, 


with the king, who did not like the thing at firſt; but 


furniſhed this Jones with money and a poignard of a par- 


he boat that was to carry him over. He was for 


never heard of more; ſo that it is probable, that he went a- 
my with his money. A paper was drawn up of all this 


ie command of lieutenant-general Douglaſs, The next 
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& Germains, the night before the battle, but not ſent; In 1690. 
his letter the earl declared, that he looked on all as loſt ; and Low 
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1690. 
| rm nm 


Athlone 


holds out 
againſt 
Douglaſs. 


THE HIS TO r 
ec ard of the like copper money formerly current in Ireland“ 
The king having left brigadier Trelawney to command x 
Dublin with five regiments of foot and one of horſe, 44. 
vanced as far as Inchiquin, twenty-two miles beyond Dublin, 
in his way to Kilkenny. | 7 hb 
Douglaſs, with his detachment, having reached Athlons 
on the 17th of July, ſent a drummer to ſummon it. Bu 
colonel Grace the governor, a reſolute man, fired a piſtol x 
the meſſenger, ſaying, that ſuch were the terms he was for, 


Upon this anſwer, Douglaſs reſolved to attack the place, 


though, it being ſtrong by ſituation, and defended by a 
caſtle, his force was not anſwerable to his undertaking, 


However he immediately planted two held pieces to pe. 
judice the enemy's guns, and ordered faſcines to be made 


in order to fill up the ditch. Having finiſhed a battery df 


fix guns, the beſiegers made a breach in the caſtle, but it be. 


ing both too ſmall and too high for. an aſſault, it was pry- 
dently laid aſide. Notwithſtanding this the firing continued 


very briſk on both fides; but the beſiegers having loſt Mr. 


Nelſon their beſt gunner, and the cavalry ſuffering ver 
much for want of forage ; and at the ſame time it being re- 


ported, that Sarsfield was advancing with fifteen thouſand 
men to relieve che place, Douglaſs held a council of wu, 


wherein it was thought fit to raiſe the ſiege, which he accor- 


dinzly did on the 25th, having loft near four hundred men 


beſore the town, the greateſt part of whom died of ſickneß. 


The king in the mean time moving weſtward, reached 
Kill-Kullen bridge on the 11th of July; and that morning 


paſting by the Neis, and ſeeing a ſoldier robbing a poor wo- 


man, he was ſo enraged at it, that he firſt gave the feliow 


: ſeveral blows with his cane, and then commanded, that both 


he, and ſome others guilty of the like crimes, ſhould be 


hanged. Some people reflected on this action of the king, 2 


mean in a ſovereign at any time to lay hands upon his ſubjec, 


and cruel to inflict a capital puniſhment on one, whom he 


had already corrected for his fault. But this ſeverity firuck 
the toldicrs with ſuch a terror, that the country was freed 


trom all violence during the whole march to Commalin, 


Caſtle-Durmont, aud ſo beyond Carlow; from whence the 


| king detached the duke of Ormond with a party of bote 


to take pollefſion of Kilkenny, and ſo to ſecure the pro- 


teſtants and other inhabitants of the adjacent countris 
from being plundered by the enemy, who by this dime 


began to look behind, and committed great depredati- 


ons. From Carlow the army marched on to Kells, thence 


to Lough-land-bridge, and fo to Bennet-bridge z and 0 
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„be 19th of July his majeſty was ſplendidly entertained at 1690. 
daner by the duke of Ormond at his caſtle of Kilkenny, Wwe. 
which had the good fortune to be preferved by Count Lauzun 
with all the goods and furniture, and a cellar well ſtored. 
On the 21ſt the army encamped at Carrick, from whence 
mijor general Kirk, with his own regiment, and colonel 
Brewer's, as alſo a party of horſe, was ſent towards Water- 
ford. Kirk being arrived before the place, diſpatched a 
rumpet to ſummon the town, which at firſt refuſed to ſur- 
render, there being two regiments then in garriſon, However 
deir anſwer was ſo civil, that their inclinations were eaſily 
underſtood ; for ſoon after they ſent out to know what terms 
they might have, which were the ſame with Drogheda. But 
wt liking theſe, they propoſed ſome of their own, which 
were rejected, and the heavy cannon drawn down that way, 
ud ſome more forces ordered to march. The Iriſh being 
nformed of theſe preparations, thought it adviſeable not to 
wt themſelves to extremities, and thereupon agreed to march 
wt with arms and baggage on the 25th, and ſo were con- 
tfed to Mallow. The fort Duncannon, a place of ſtrength, 
which commands the river of Waterford, was alſo ſurren- 
{ered to the king upon the ſame articles with Waterford ; which 
of place was viewed by the king the day it was given up. 
Here he took care, that no perſons ſhould be moleſted : and a- 
nong the reſt the lord Dover was admitted to a more particular 
woteQion as having formerly applied himſelf when the king was 
tHilſborough, by Kirk's means, to deſire a paſs for himſelf. 
ad his family into Flanders. The lord George Howard 
lewiſe embraced the king's mercy. _ 


„Os the 27th of July the king ft the camp at Carrick, The king 
went to Dublin, intending, as he was adviſed, to go leaves the 
de oer to England, but he found letters there of another ſtrain. camp ta 


Things were in ſo good a poſture and fo quiet in England, go to Eng- 
tut they were no more in any apprehenſion of a deſce:t, ſo fand. 
te king went to Chapel-Izard, and ſpent there ſome time to | 


n F 
n tar divers complaints, and redreſs ſeveral grievances, Here 
% WH ikewiſe ordered a weekly faſt, and publiſhed on the 1ſt of 


luguſt a ſecond declaration, to confirm the former, in fa- 
"ur of all poor labourers, common ſoldiers, country farm- OR 
en ploughmen, &c. and declaring withal, ** that if thoſe He pub- 
* of ſuperior rank and quality, and alſo ſuch as had borne liſhes a ſe- 
" office under his majeſty's enemies, whether military or cond par- 
* tivil, ſhould by the 25th day of that month of Auguſt ſur- don. 

" render themſelves to his obedience, and ſhould be content, 

N during the rebellion of that kingdom, to betake themſelves 

Vol. XIII. e * to 
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„ ſoever, who had taken ſervice in that kingdom againſt him, 
« he did further declare, that if they ſhould forſake the ene- 


« them to go directly home into their reſpective countries 


„ not be valued as they deſerved; or if any ſhould perſiſt in 


„ ſhould hold himſelf diſcharged of thoſe conſequences and 


| Remarks 
on the 


The 


liege 


pardon. 
Burnet. 


with them to try their fortunes ſtill; and the news of the 


this means the latter would be fo forſaken, that they would 
| accept of ſuch terms as ſhould be offered them. The king 
had intended to have made the pardon more comprehenſive, 
hoping by that to bring the war ſoon to an end. But the 
Engl | 

opportunity was not to be Joſt of breaking the na Irifh fa 
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to ſuch town or city as ſhould be aſſigned them, they 


c ſhould be ſecure of their lives, and have the Jiberty of ſuch 
*« town or city; and, if they were deſtitute and in want, 
« ſhould alſo have a ſubſiſtence allowed them, according tg 
their reſpective qualities. As to ſtrangers of what nation 


« my, and come into his quarters within the time aforeſaid, 
« they ſhould not only receive his protection, whilſt they 
« were in the kingdom, but forthwith have paſſports given 


« But if theſe manifeſtations of his grace and favour ſhould 


that barbarous and unchriſtian way of burning and deſols 
„tion, which in ſome places had of late been praftiſed, he 


„ calamities, which muſt inevitably follow, ſince thaſe who 
« were obſtinate againſt his mercy, became the authors «f 
© their own confuſion.” It was hoped, that the fulneſs of 
the pardon of the commons in this and the former dedan- 
tion might have ſeparated them from the gentry; and that by 


in Ireland oppoſed this, thinking that the preſent 


milies, upon whom the inferior ſort would always depend, 
In compliance with them the indemnity now offered was ſo 
limited, that it had no effect; for the prieſts, who governed 
the Iriſh with a very blind and abſolute authority, prevailed 


victory, which the French had gained at ſea, was 6 
magnified among them, that they made the people believe 


that the French would make ſuch a deſcent upon England, 


7 


as muſt oblige the king to abandon Ireland. 


About this time the king having a farther account from| 


England that the deſigns of the malecontents were diſcover- 


Limeric, ed and prevented, the loſs at ſea repaired, and that the 


French had only burnt one ſmall village in the weſt of Eng- 
land, and fo gone off again; he returned to the army, which 
on the 4th of Auguſt he found encamped at Golden- bY 


and by the 7th reached Carrickelliſh, a place within fue 


miles from Limerick, where he was Joined by DouglaGs. 


The next day the earl of Portland and brigadier Stuart were 
ee 0AM e 
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the town with little oppoſition from the enemy; and in the 
evening the king himſelf, accompanied by prince George, 
monſieur Overkirk, lieutenant-general Ginckle, and ſeve- 
ral other great officers, went to view the poſture of the ene- 
my and the avenues to the town, On the gth the whole ar- 
my decamped at five in the morning, and made their ap- 
proaches in good order, two hundred horſe and dragoans, 
with a thoufand choſen foot, leading the van. The country 


” —- — — * — II 


lately employed to cut down the one firſt, and fill up the 
other; which being done the army advanced, and drove the 


two bogs, within half a mile of the town, which was. not 
above a hundred and fifty yards, and this likewiſe full of 
hedges and other incumbrances. In, this paſs were Janes 
kading to the town, in the middlemoſt of which, being the 


t the hedges were lined with muſketeers. The detached 
party of Engliſh foot was upon the advance towards the cen- 
tre; the horſe a little to the right of them, the Danes to the 
kft, and the blue Dutch, with ſeveral Engliſh regiments, 
upon the right. Whilſt theſe things were going on thus, 


they could bear upon the enemy's horſe, and fired from 


who marched with ſo much bravery, though the enemy 
to retire, and continued their hedge-fight for two hours; 


elves of two advantageous poſts, called Cromwell's 
fort, and the old chappel, and being hardly ſtopped there by 


ah 


thin cannon-ſhot. Ihe Danes, according to their poſt, en- 


d anped to ide let, where they found an old fort built by 

Gr anceſtors, pf which they were not a little proud, and from 
55 vdence they fired three or four field · pieces upon the Iriſh, 
lug. o lay intrenched between them and the town. Orders 
vere dre aſſo given forthwith to plant four field · pieces on Croḿ-— 
11 


welt's fort do play upon the town from the out- works. 
LE | 7 Li 5 


ktiched toward Limerick with nine hundred horſe, and 1690. 
twelve hundred foot, who advanced within cannon- ſhot f= 


being full of hedges and ditches, the pioneers were imme- 


enemy before them till they came to a narrow paſs between 


broadeſt, ſtood the Iriſh horſe, and to the right and left of 


the king ordered two field- pieces towards the left, where 


thence with ſo good ſucceſs, that the enemy ſoon quitted | 
that poſt. At the ſame time colonel Earle, led on his foot, 


made a great fire through the hedge, that they forced them 
mis Lug Iriſh under the very walls of the town, poſſeſſing 
them 

the orders which his majeſty ſent them. The Jriſh upon 
this plied the Engliſh forces with their great guns, that kil- 


led ſome few men as they marched in, which the whole ar- 
did by five in the afternoon, and moſt of them incamped 


The 
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THE HISTOWT, 5 
The army being poſted, Auguſt the gth, the king ſent a 
trumpeter with a ſummons to the town. A great many ot 
the garriſon were for capitulating ; but monſieur Boiſſeleau 
the governor, the duke of Berwick, and colonel Sarsfield, 


_ oppoſed it with much vehemence, ſaying there were great 


diviſions, and even an actual inſurrection in England; that 
the Dauphin was landed there with a great army; and that 


the prince of Orange would quickly be obliged to withdraw 
his forces thitber. Upon this Eoiſſeleau ſent the trumpeter 


back with a letter directed to Sir Robert Southwell, ſecre- 


tary of ſtate, (to avoid the rudeneſs of addreſſing himſelf di. 


rectly to the king without giving him the title of majeſty 
importing, hat he was ſurpriſed at the ſummons; and, 
„that he thought the beſt way to gain the prince of.Orange's 


„ good opinion, was by a vigorous defence of the town, 


& which his majeſty intruſted him withal.” About eight 
in the evening the king went to his camp, a little mile from 


the town, having been on horſeback from five in the morn- 


ing, giving the neceſſary orders, and expoſing; bimſelf amid 
the greateſt dangers, which the prince of Denmark ſhared 
all along with him. The cannon played from both ſides, 


and ſeveral of the enemy's ſhot fell near the king's tent, or 


flew over it, The ſame evening a party of dragoons was 
ſent to the ford at Annaghbeg, about two miles above the 
town, where ſix of the enemy's regiments of foot, three of 
horſe, and two of dragoons, were poſted on the other ſide of 
the river with a brea{t-work to cover them, who all fied 


upon the Engliſh, but neither killed nor wounded one d 


them. The advantage, which the enemy had, was ſuch, 
that the Engliſh expected to have met with great difficuitics 
in paſſing the river, which is very rapid, and the bottom 


ſtony; but in the night the Iriſh abandoned their ſtalion; 6 

that Ginckle, who was commanded with a, detachment is 

force his way over it, peng it the next morning, with 
( 


about five thouſand horſe an ſout, without any oppoſition, 
Two or three hours after the king himſelf went over the 


Shannon, and poſted there three regiments of foot, with 


| ſome pieces of cannon, Neither, were the, beſieged idle; 
| for all this while they were raiſing forts herween the allal- 


| ants and the Iriſh town, ; one to the ſouth-gate, and the other 


towards the eaſt, which proved very ſerviceable to then, 


though not ſo great, 2, Mere to the Engliſh, as the 
 ſurpriſipg their, train gf artilipry, which was coming up. 
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Jome deſerters, and amongſt them à gunner, who got 
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into Limerick, having given the enemy an account where 


the king's tent. ſtood, and of thoſg guns and other things 
that, were upon the road from Kilkenny, under a ſmall guard, 
they played very briſkly towards the king's tent, which he 
was at Jaſt prevailed with to remove. Nor was this all; fox 
on the 11th one Manus O Brian, a country gentleman, came 
to the camp, and gave notice, that Sarsfield, with a body 


of five or ſix hundred horſe and dragoons, had paſſed the Shan- 


non in the night, nine miles above Limerick, and deſigned 


ſomething extraordinary. Though ſeveral concurring cir- 


cumſtances, and Sarsfield's activity and reſolution, which 
fited him for ſuch an enterprize, rendered this gentleman's 
relation at leaſt probable, yet little heed was given to it at 
firſt; and a great officer, inſtead. of inquiring more particu- 
laly into the matter, interrogated O Brian concerning a prey 


of. cattle, in the neighbourhood ; of which the gentleman 


could not forbear complaining afterwards, ſayirig, he was 
hohoor, However, after he had met with ſome acquaint- 
ance,” de was brought to the king, who, to prevent the 
worlt, gave order, that Sir John Lanier, with hve hundred 
horſe, ſhould march to meet the train. But wherever the 
fault lay, it was one or two in the morning before the party 
tout, and even then they advanced very ſlowly, till after 
dey Taw a great light in the air, and heard a ſtrange rumb- 
ling noiſe, which ſome juſtly conjectured to be the train 
blown up. For the artillery having the day before marched 
deyond Cullen to the little old ruinous caſtle of Ballenedy, 


not ſeven miles from the camp, Sarsfield lurked all that day 


m the mountains; and having notice where and how the 


men who attended it lay, he took with him guides, that 


brought him to the very ſpot, where he fell in among them, 


before they were aware, and killed ſeveral of them, with 


many of the waggoners, and ſome country people, who 


were Carrying proviſions to the camp. The noiſe of the 


laughter having awaked the officer who commanded in 
chief, he ordered his men to get to their horſes, that were a- 
gazing, and put themſelves in a poſture of detence; But 
moſt of thoſe who. endeavoured to fetch them, were cut to 


pieces, and the reſt obliged to ſhift for themſelves, ſo that 


there were in all about ſixty men killed. The convoy being 


thus totally routed, the Iriſh gathered the Carriages and wag- 


gons, with the bre:d and ammunition, and as many of the 
zuns as the ſhortneſs of the time would permit them, into 


1 one 


ſotry to ſee general officers mind cattle more than the king's. 
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1690. one heap, and having filled the guns with. powder, and pla- 
— ced their mouths into the ground, that they might thereby 


and were now on the king's fide) 


certainly ſplit, they, at their going off, ſet fire to the heay, 
Which was blown up into the ait with a moſt aſtonifhi 


noiſe. The Triſh got ſome booty on this occafion, but took 
no ptiſohers; only a lieutenant of colonel Earle's bein 
fick in a houfe in the neighbourhvod, was ſtript 2 

brought to Sarsfield, Who uſed him with civility, and told 
him, If he had not ſucteeded in that enterptize, he would 
e have gone for France.“ The party of horſe that wa 
ſent from the camp, came up in ſight of the enemy's rear, 
after the buſineſs was over; but wheeling to the left to in- 


tercept them in thei tetreat over the Shanhon, the Iriſh pa. 


{ed atiother way, and got ſaft into Litnetick. 
The unwelcome news of this adventure occaſioned gteu 
murmutings in the camp, and forte warm words alſed be. 


tween duke parame ſon to the late duke, 5nd the ear! 
a 


of Portland, as if the Jatter, and count Solmes, had negled. 


eld to ſend in time a detachment of fufficient firength to ſe. 
cure the train. Others ſaid, that the king was altogether 


uhconcerned at this accident, as having no real deſign to 


make an end of the Iriſh war, but 6nly to keep the enem 
cantoned towards Limetick, and preſerve the conqueſt he 
made this ſummer fe But thefe Wete ill- grounded con- 


jectures; and the ſiege was purſued. The trenches were 


opened dn the 17th of Auguſt, and ſome. great guns being 


arrived from Waterford, a battery was raiſed below the fort 


to the fight of the trenches, which diſmounted ſome of the 
enemy's cannon. The fame day the prince of Wirtem- 
bergh, with the major generals Kirk and Tetteau, and bri- 
gadier Bellaſis, with ſeven battalions, entered the trenches, 


advanced near three hundred paces, and made themſelve; 


| maſters of the redoubts. On the 18th, the trenches were 
relieved by lieutenant-general Douglas, the lord Sidney, and 


count Naſſau, and brigadier Stuart, who approached towards 


another ſtrong redoubt of the enemy. Nor was the king 
leſs in danger than the reſt; for in the thickeſt of the ene- 
my's fire he tid to Ctomwell's fort, and as his horle was jul 


Lanier, whom the king was, that they had a greater 


; hat * id ſecure the oy mind to make themſelves rich, 
might have overtaken Sarsfield; by the continuance of the war di 


but the general obſervation made Ireland, than their matter great 
ef him (and of moſt of the offi- and ſafe by the ſpecdy concluſion 
gets Who had ſerved king James, of it. Barnet, II. 58. 


entering 
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entering the gap, he was ſtaid by a gentleman, who came 1690. 
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k to him, when in the ſame moment there came a Www 


annon-ball, that ſtruck in the very place, and covered the 
king with duſt. He took little notice of it, but alighting, 
came and laid himſelf down on the fort. On the 19th the 
trenches were relieved by the prince of Wirtembergh, who 
advanced farther towards the ſaid redoubt, which the king 
ordered to be attacked the 20th. Douglas, Sidney, Naſſau, 
ind Stuart, being then again on the guard, and the ſignal 
given about two in the afternoon, the Engliſh, to the number 
of one hundred and fifty, beſides officers, and ſeveral reſolute 
French volunteers, attacked the fort with undaunted bra- 
yery, and after an obſtinate fight drove out the enemy, kil- 
ling forty of them. About half an hour after the Iriſh made 


z great ſally with near two thouſand horſe and foot, but were 


vigorouſly repulſed. The 21ſt, the trenches were carried 
on and finiſhed, fo as to hinder any more ſallies. The next 
day the nyo battered the enemy's high towers, from 


whence they fired into the trenches, and quite levelled them; 


and in the night threw ſeveral bombs and carcaſſes into the 
town, as they did the day following red-hot bullets, which 
et ſeveral houſes and a magazine of hay on fire. All the 
batteries being finiſhed, and thirty pieces of cannon mounted 
on them, the trenches by the 25th were advanced within 
thirty paces of the ditch; a breach was made in the wall 
near St. John's gate, and part of the paliſadoes on the coun- 
terſearp beaten down. On the 26th the engineers having 


aſſured the king, that there was a ſufficient breach, and 


there being an impoſſibility to make it wider for want of 
bullets, he reſolved to take the town by mines: and in order 


to that, commanded the covered way or counterſcarp (which 
here was almoſt the ſame with the ditch) and two towers 


that were on each fide the breach, and contiguous to the 


wall, to be attacked the next day, and that the men ſhould 
ms further, but lodge themſelves there. Accordingly 


uglas detached monſieur de la Barthe, a brave experien- 
ced French lieutenant- colonel, with nine companies of gre- 
mdiers, ſtrengthened by a hundred French officers and vo- 


lunteers, to begin the attack; which was performed with 

ſuch bravery and ſucceſs, that the enemy were ſoon diſlodged 

from the covered way and the two forts, The aſſailants 

purſuing their good fortune, entered the breach with the run- 

ways; and de la Barthe, with ſome bold gs yr and 
u 


above half the earl of Drogheda's grenadiers, were ly 
en the rampart, and others, flill more eager than the gel, 
e e Ty went 


went into the very place. This action had been deciſive, ; 


Engliſh had entered the town, they rallied again, faced the 
were killed, and many mortally wounded. . Elated with thi 


reſoluteneſs of their women was ſo great, that they inceſ- 
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the engineers had made a lodgment in time, or if the counx 
Solmes and Naſſau would have ſuffered the detachment thy 
was to ſecond the grenadiers, to go further than the counter. 
ſcarp ; for the Iriſh were all running from the walls quite owe 
the bridge into the Engliſh town; but ſeeing that few of the 


aſſailants, and plyed them ſo warmly, that ſeveral of them 


ſucceſs, the Irith ventured upon the breach again, and the 


ſantly pelted the Engliſh with ſtones, broken battles, and I Be 


| hands. The men, on their part, could not for mere ſhage 


ſuch other inſtruments of deſtruction as came near to tber bono 


be leſs valorous ; fo that after three hours unequal fighting What 


the Engliſh were forced to retire to their trenches. But thi 
Was not all; for during the heat of the action a Brandenburg 


regiment being with great bravery got upon the enemy's we 


black battery, the powder happened to take fire, which ber ted 


up a great many of them. Beſides, though colonel Cut, fer 


ho was commanded by the prince of Wirtembergh c tie 
march towards the Spur at the South gate, beat in the Iriſh, . in 


who appeared on that fide, yet he loſt ſeveral of his men, | ce 


and was himſelf wounded ; for he boldly advancing within * 
half muſket ſhot of the gate, all the men lay expoſed to the en 


enemy's ſhot, who lay ſecure within the Spur and the walls. WM * 9} 
The French proteſtants, the Dutch, and the Danes, behaved M* th 


| themſelves very gallantly in their reſpective poſts ; and the “ le 


The ſiege 
1 railed.. 
108. 30. 


hall, Septemb. 9, 1690, to Sir “ is ſo much ſubject to be over- 


_ tracrdinary at the court of Ha ** no longer remain in the 
nover, gives the following ac- * trenches in wet weather ; a0! 


occaſioned the raiſing of the ſiege of Limerick (w); for on 


cretary to the ea]! of Notting- ** year, and the nature of the 


whole action, which laſted from three till ſeven, was ve de 
briſk every where, and coſt the beſiegers ſix hundred mani. I 
killed upon the ſpot, and as many mortally wounded, _ 

This diſappointment, and the approaching ill weather, 


e 


the 3oth of Auguſt the heavy baggage and cannon were ent 
| DEL | | away, il « 


(w) Mr. R. Warre, under ſe. © ſiege but the ſeaſon of tie If © 
ham, in a letter from White- “ country, which in thoſe pam 


4 bs 


William Dutton Colt, envoy ex- ** flowed, that the ſoldiers could 


— 
— 


count of the raifing of the ſiege ** no art or induſtry could reme- 


of Limerick. Nothing in- * dy this miſchief. The de- MI lett 


*« duced the king to quit the * ſerters do agree, that if = ger 
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ray, and the next day the army decamped and marched 
wards Clonmel. 
xd Sidney and Thomas Coningſby, lords juſtices of Ireland, 
ard intruſted count Solmes with the command of the army, 


wbarked at Nuncannon fort with prince George of Den- 
mark, and ſome other perſons of diſtinction, on the 5th of 
&ptember, and arrived ſaſe next day in King's road near 
tiitol, and on the gth at Windſor, Where he was re- 


ceived by the queen 
could equal, | 
Beſides Limerick 
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« weather, would have permit- 


75 
lew ted the king to remain there a 
uts, ew days longer, the neceſſi- 
e dies and deſpair of the people 
6, in the town would have for- 
— * ced the officers to ſurrender, 
1; WW if they had not been diſpoſed 
"WF" to it of themſelves. The 
the B+ enemy had ſo little ſhare in 
lis. WF © obliging the king to retire, 
vel WM chat he did not meet with the 
the WI © leaſt diſturbance from them in 
ery MW © decamping or in his march. 
den The proteſtants thereabouts 
are by this means left to the 
or WM mercy of the Iriſh, but moſt 
Ki * of them withdraw to places 
| within the army's protection. 
0 —— Though this diſap- 
„ pointment is the more unhap- 
py for coming at the end of 
tte the campaign, yet the pro- 
the “ greſs the king has made to- 
as WH © wards reducing that kingdom, 
et- © is ſo conſiderable, as would 
ad“ have been eſteemed at firſt 


® ſufficient for one year, and 


ne- e And in another 
de- letter dated OQtober 21, the ſame * 
* genileman writes thus: I have 

ct | | 


* enough to render it a glorious 


« endeavoured to inform myſelf 
* of the dumber of perſons loſt 
'© before Limerick, but cannot 


count. I ſpoke with a gen- 
tleman, who waz at the ſieg 
all the time, and had the be 


herein. He tells me, the 
„ preateſt loſs to our men was, 
„ 1n gaining the redoubt, and 
aſlaulting the counterſcarp ; 
the reſt happening in the 
trenches, where about ten men 


computes the whole at a thou- 
not unworthy your notice, 


number of men, if he was or- 
dered on ſervice, he would 
deliver in his loſs, as if his 


been compleat ; which made 
ſome judge our loſs greater 


it was not much 
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The king, after he had conſtituted the www 


jo ſoon after reſigned it to lieutenant general Ginckle, he 


with that joy, which none but his own 


there were ſtill other towns in the poſſeſ- The earl 
fon of the Iriſh ; and their army was yet very numerous, which of Mail- 
we king James's friends ſome hopes of the reſtoration of 29r0ugi's | 
that kingdom to his obedience. But they were not a little ©XP<diti- 
fypriſed to hear, that the Engliſh fleet was arrived before (f. 


Story. 


Boyer. 


give you a diſtin nor juſt ac- 


A being inſormed 


a day might be killed. He 


ſand or twelve hundred at the 
moſt, He obſerved a ching 


that where a colonel or cap- 
| tain was deficient in his full 


regiment or company had 


than it was; but at that rate 
eater than 


what I tell you.” MS. p. 396. 
CCS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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1690, Cork harbour the 21ſt of September, with ſome forces unde 
A the command of the earl of Mariborough. When the 


that the duke of Berwick deſigned to raiſe the ſiege, Sen- 


'with-a party of one thouſand men, having drawn ſome can. 
non to the Fair-Hill, reſolved to attack one or both of the 
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liſh fleet was refitted, and the French retired to Bes K 
earl of Marlborough had propoſed, during the ſiege of Li. 
merick, that five thouſand men who had lain idle all the un. 
mer in England, ſhould be ſent into Ireland, and with the 
aſſiſtance of ſuch men as the king ſhould order to join then, 
they ſhould try to take Cork and Kingſale. The king ;. 
proved of this, and ordered. the earl to come over with them, 
and left orders for about five thouſand more under the com. 
mand of the duke of Wirtembergh, and major- general dcn 
venmore to join him. Accordingly the earl immediately 2c 
quainted them with his arrival. - The next day in entering 
the harbour, he was oppoſedoby the enemy, who had a bw 
tery of eight guns there; but he baving ſent three armel 
boats aſhore, they by their _ firing obliged the Iriſh t 
quit their guns. On the 230, the greateſt part of the land. 
forces were ſent up the paſſages, headed by the duke d 
Grafton, ſix miles from Cork, and being come by the 24h 
within a mile of the town, they began to mount their cannon, 
having near fix hundred ſeamen, gunners, and carpentery 
who did them canſiderable ſervice. There being a repo, 


venmore ar meſſenger to haſten the duke of Wirtens 
bergh's march; and on the 25th ordered a party of horſe to 
go and cover the duke's foot. The ſame afternoon Tettea, 


new forts and new Shannon caſtle; but the Iriſh no ſooner 


"obſerved his men poſted in order to that deſign, but they n 
fire to the ſuburbs between him and them, and quitting both 


the forts and caſtles, retired in haſte into the town. Upon 
this the Engliſh poſſeſſed themſelves of Shannon caſtle, and 


time with twelve hundred horſe and dragoons, and took 1 
his quarters at Kill-Abbey. On the 26th the duke of Wir- 
tembergh with his Danes, and brigadier la Mellioniere with 


ſome French and Dutch foot, arrived and encamped beſate 
the town. Wirtembergh and Marlborough being both liew- 


tenant-generals, there happened a warm diſpute betwin 


| them about the chief command; Wirtembergh bluntly claim- 


ing it, becauſe he was a prince; and Marlborough with 
more temper, alledging, that the general command properly 
belonging to himſelf, both as the elder officer, and becauſe 


| he led the troops of his own nation; -whereas the duke of 


9.5 FE Wirtemberge 
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ictembergh was only at the head of auxiliaries. But la 


mand with the duke, leſt his inſiſting on his full right ſhould 
the king's ſervice, Accordingly the earl commanded 
de firſt day, and gave the word, Winembergh ; and the 
Wke commanded the next, and gave the word, Marlbo - 


having raiſed a battery there, they threw. their bombs into 
x city, and played their guns upon the fort, from the 


he abbey. , Beſides, being maſters of a church, . Scraven» 
wore ordered a party of men into it, who from thence galled 
be Iriſh within the fort. All which, together with another 


ty wall, and brought the beſieged to demand a parley, 
foltages . were thereupon exchanged, and a truce granted 
fl next morning; when the beſieged not accepting the 


beit cannon. A conſiderable breach being made, the Danes 
bom the,north, and four regiments of Engliſh from the ſouth, 
uder brigadier Churchill, paſſed the river up to their arm- 
jits into the Eaſt- Marſh, in order to ſtorm the town. The 
penadiers under the lord Colcheſter led the van, and marched 
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This difference being adjuſted, and the enemy on the 27th 
wing abandoned their works at the Cat-Fort, without a 
bow ſtruck, the Engliſh forces took poſſeſſion of it; and 


hattery ſet up by Red-Abbey, foon made a, breach in the 


trms offered, the beſiegers began to play very furiouſly with 
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Meſſioniere interpoſing, the earl was contented to ſhare tbe 


* 1 
9 1 


garden, and from another battery above the fort near 


w 

n. oud with incredible brayery, though all the while expo- 
he el to the enemy's fire, being encouraged by the duke of 
„ Wl Grafton, and ſome other reſolute volunteers ; but in the ap- 
n proach the duke of Grafton received a wound in the ſhoul 
» Wer, of which be ſoon after died (x). The van immedi- 
on Wl ty poſted themſelves under the bank of the marſh, winch 
„, as it were, a counterſcarp to the city wall; and at the 
mie time the Salamander and another veſſel came up with 
ee tide, and lay at the end of the marſh, directly before 


the city wall, played their cannon at the breach, and threw 
deir bombs likewiſe into the city. All things being now 
ready, on the 28th of September, for a general aſſa 


the 
telieged thought fit to prevent it by beating a ſecond parley s 


U- 

unnd at laſt the earl of Tyrone and colonel Ricaut, being 
n- te ge: „ TVETe e 
th {x) The duke of Grafton was gr ope. He was brave, 
mere lamented, as being, of and probably would have become 
e A king Charles“ children, the a great man at ſea, Burner, 11.60, 
"| SISSY OR 1. 


ſent 
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1690. ſent from colonel M'Ellicut, who commanded in the 
WAL agreed to the earl of Marlborough's conditions; which ny 
That the garriſon, conſiſting of four thouſand wen, odd 
& be all priſoners of war, both officers and foldiers: That 
„ no prejudice ſhould ' be done to them, or to the ithabi. 


t tants : That the general would uſe his endeavours to oy. . 
* tain his majeſty's clemency towards them: That all he c 
& arms, as well of the garriſon - as inhabitants, Would bene 
„ ſecured : That all the proteſtant priſoners ſh6uld be ſet u er 
« liberty: That the old fort ſhould be delivered up within Mw, 
« an hour, and the two gates of the city the pet tom 12 
& And that an exact account” ſhould be given of the wr. Will ! 
« Jike ammunitions and proviſions in the magazines.“ Ihe ene 
prifoners of note taken at Cork were the tatls* of *Clintary dou! 
and Tyrone, the governor of the place, colonel Ricadt, ant re 
ever ᷣ %% . BT out 
Kingſale Animated with this ſucceſs, the ſame day the earl entered N: 
beſieged. Cork, he ſent'a detachment öf Horſe and dragoont under WiſW*" 
Ibid. the command of brigadiet Villiers, to ſummon the town 2nd t 


forts of Kingſale. Upon his approach the Iriſh” wete reaty Wn 

| to fet the town on fire; but being prevented by the ſudden WW zine 
arrival of the Engliſh, they retreated in haſte to the old ind WW: | 
new forts, The earl of Marlborough ſet out from Cork on WM: | 
the iſt of October, arrived at Five mile Bridge the fime Won! 
day, and the next day before Kingſale; and having formed ul 
his camp in the evening gave directions to make bis - um 
preaches towards the new forts,” while Tetteau Was ordered Wis 2 
attack the old. The next morning early, Tetteau h. WW ( 
ing paſſed the river in boats, made à feint of ſtorming the Wien 
fort in the weakeſt place, where möſt of the befiege.! were . kr 
ready to fective him; but in the mean while another de- c 
tachment made u bold aſſault upon another place, 'wher: the earl 
enemy leaſt ſuſpected them, and by that means were on det 
maſters of a" baſtion. At the ſame time ſeveral barrels of ad 
powder happening to take fire, whereby near forty of the L 
Iriſh were blown up, the reſt retired into an old caſtle in the {W000 
midſt of the fort, and immediately ſubmitted to be priſoners Wie 
of war, having loſt about two hundred men out of four ne 
| hundred and fifty. This buſineſs being over, the ear of ſent 
Marlborough ſent to ſummon the new fort, which was much de 
more conſiderable than the other; but Sir Edward Scot, tit prot 
| governor, reſolutely anſwered, that it would be time ſtat 
“ enough to capitulate a month hence.” Upon this the Wnt 
| Engliſh on the 5th of October opened their trenches, and IM 0d 
on the ꝙth had advanced them to the counterſcarp: but " WIC 
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1 weather hindered the coming up of the cannon till the 
ith, when part of it arrived. The 12th in the morning 
4 pieces, were mounted at the Danes attack, and two mor- 


at the Engliſh, which fired all that day. The 13th 
wo twenty four pounders were placed on the ſame battery ; 
the next day the reſt of the cannon arrived, three of 


nich were mounted on the Engliſh battery, And the 
Janes; commanded by Wirtenberg, having made a con- 
erable breach, the night following, to diſturb the ene- 
x, they made a falſe attack. The 15th the cannon con- 
wucd to play all the morning; and all things were prepar- 
x for a ſtorm, when the enemy beat a parley. Hoſtages 
ang exchanged, the articles were agreed on and ſigned. 
tout midnight, by which the middle baſtion was to be de- 
hered up the next morning, and the garriſon, conſiſting of 
out one thouſand one hundred men, was to march the next 
ky after, with arms and baggage, and be conducted to Li- 


ick. The loſs of the Engliſh, before this place was little And ta- 
ch than three hundred men killed or wounded ; which yet ken. 


Wn; of no moment, conſidering the great advantage they 


zined by ſubduing this ſea - port town, and that of Cork; 


br by this means a ſtop was put to all ſupplies from France, 
t leaſt on this ſide of Ireland; and the Iriſh were almoſt 


anfined to the province of Ulſter, where they had great dif- 


xulty to ſubſiſt. The earl of Marlborough having per- 


med this glorious expedition in thirty ſeven days, embark- 


d wen for England, and arrived at Kenſington the 28th 
October, where he was received with great civility by 


teir majeſties; and the king was heard to ſay, * that he 


i knew no man ſo fit for a general, who had ſeen fo few 


' campaigns,” Aboard the ſhips which came back with the 


url of Marlborough, were brought priſoners, the eatls of 
Clencarty and Tyrone, the lord Carne, colonel M*Ellicut, 


„ 


ad other officers of note. 


During theſe proceedings, count Lauzun with the French The 


troops, lay about Galway, without attempting any thing. p,.,, 
tle ſent over to the court of France an account of the deſpe- leave Ire- 
nte ſtate of their affairs, and deſired, that ſhips might be land. 
nt for the tranſporting of their forces. This was done, yet Burnet. 


de ſhips came not till the ſiege of Limerick was raiſed ; and B 


F 


pobably, if the court of Frauce had known how much the: 
of affairs was altered by that event, they would have 
nt contrary orders. But Lauzun was weary of the ſervice, 
and was glad to get out of it; and therefore ſailed away 
mthout ſtaying for new orders, leaving the general command 
| = "+ 33545 8 Dart | 5.687? | of 


oyer, 


1690. 


Irxiſh ſoldiers did not agree 
no more ſoldiers, together with arms, ammunition, and 


The rap- 


Parces. 


ters, more than the protection of the inhabitants. And man 
of them were ſuſpected of robbing in their turn, though the 


Foreign 

_ affairs, 
The duke 

of Savoy 

accedes to 

the grand 

alliance. 


Octob. 20. 


hiſtory ſays, chat k ing William had 


recover at the court of France. Tyrconnel went over w. 
bim, and gave full aſſurances, that though the Iriſh 


and the 
| being favoured by the Iriſh, that had ſubmitted to the king, 
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of the Iriſh forces to the duke of Berwick, which was the, 
wards given to monſicur St. Ruth. By this conduct co 
Lauzun loſt the little reputation, which he was beginning 1 


like to ſuffer great hardſhips the next winter, yet they *. 
continue firm, if they were ſtill ſupported by France, And 
as it had appeared on many occaſions, that the French and 


well together, he propoſed, tht 


clothes, might be ſent over to them. In the mean while the 
Iriſh formed themſelves into many bodies, which by a : 
name were called rapparees; who knowing all the 
„and other places of retreat in Ireland, and 


robbed and burnt houſes in many places of the county; 
while the king's army ſtudied their own eaſe in their quu- 


of N 


rapparees bore the blame of all. However, between them 
the inhabitants were dreadfully harraſſed, and their ſtock of 
cattle and corn was almoſt quite deftroyed in many 
Thus ended the campaign in Ireland. With reſpeQto ſo- 
reign affairs ; the grand alliance, to which the king had ac- 
ceded, was alſo ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of the duke of 
Savoy (y). He had, fince the kindling of the war, profel- 
ſed a neutrality, with which the French appeared the leaf 
ſatisfied, though they ſeemed to have moſt reaſon to be ., 
3 o 
(y) The anthor of the French the making a leagve with Vitor 
continuation of monſieur Rapin's Amadeus II, duke of Savoy, 
This latter article was negot- 


E FTT 


_ 
N 


for a long time courted that duke, 


who being weary of the long ſla- 


veiy, under which he had been re- 


tained by France, heard with plea- 
| ſure every thing chat tended to 
_ reſcue him from that yoke. The 
houſe of Auſtria had no leſs in- 


_ tereſt to 
that this houſe ever fince the firſt. 


ated, as it was ſaid, in 1685, 4 


little after the truce for twenty 
years; and there was a perion, 
who having learned this at Rome 
from the mouth of Chriſtina df 
Sweden, then upon ill terms with 
Lewis XIV. eame to Tur 9 


. 
_ - the two N ipal articles were 
the raiſing of king William to 


diſcover that ſecret to the Abbe 
d' Eſtrades, the French miaiſer 
at that court. Bat the latter be. 
ing refuſed the private audience, 


gain him ; and it is ſaid, 


infractions of the treaty of Ni- 
meguen, in order to revenge it- 
formed a project, of which 


which the other defired of hin, 
this important diſcovery was be- 
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ried in ſilence. 
the throue of Great-Britain, and 
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rar though the duke had been ſo complaiſant to the king of 1690. 


hould think proper. ing to him the care of employ- 
The duke taking advantage of ing all thoſe forces jointly with 
ſo this ſecurity of theirs, concluded the governor of Milan, as they 
For tis treaty with the emperor and ſhould find moſt convenient. 5. 
bis allies. By the firſt article, That the emperor and the con- 

Gor BY the duke obliged himſelf not to federates ſhould endeavour the 
vor. enter into any treaty of alliance, reſtoration of Pignerol into the 
odl- peace, or truce with France, hands of the duke, either by 
(, 8 WM vithont the conſent of the em- force of arins, or by a treaty, 
enty Wl peror, to whom he promiſed a without laying any claim to 
lon, WY faithful and inviolable attach- Montſerrat, which his imperial 
one i ment, He engaged, by the ſe- majeſty ſhould renpunce,. not- 
a of BY cond and third articles, to act in withſtanding the antient treaties. 
with I concert with the emperor, Spain, 6. That his imperial majeſty 
p t0 BY and their allies, and to employ ſhould lay no claim to any. thing 
ode i his forces in conjunction with that may happen to be won from 
tier WF theirs againſt France. The abbE France on that fide, but  wauld 
bh. Vincent Grimani on the other leave the duke and the governor 
ce, WW hand, promiſed, in the name of of Milan to agree that point to- 
gs the emperor and empire, not to gether. | _ 
| 


Two years afterwards, in 1687, 
+ was found by means of two 
undred thouſand livres given to 
monk, who was a private agent 
the duke, that under pretence 
diverting himſelf at the carni- 
al of Venice, he had concluded 


wr and ſeveral of the German 
ginces, upon the plan of the fa- 
gous league of Augſburgh ; and 


+ This ſtep ought to 
we given ſome uneaſineſs to the 
wart of Verſailles. But, whe- 
ter proſperity had accuſtomed 
that court to deſpiſe its enemies, 
whether it imagined that the 
like would deceive his new al- 


ted themſelves ſo much the leſs 
u that affair, as they flattered 
themſelves at all adventures with 


their reyenge whenever they 


enter into any treaty of peace or 


dere an alliance with the empe- 


zcopy of this treaty was likewiſe | 


les, the French miniſters inter- 


te notion of being able to take 


france, as to impriſon, baniſh, and at laſt deſtroy oy the 


truce with France without includ- 
ing the duke in it. 2. To take 
ſach order, that the governor of 
Milan ſhall employ all the forces 
of that ſtate for the preſervation 
of the duke's territories; and 
that the Spaniſh fleet ſhould take 
care to ſecure the city and coun- 
try of Nice. 3. That his im- 

erial majeſty ſhould immediate- 
ly ſend fix thouſand of his choiceſt 
men to join the duke's forces, 
which his imperial majeſty en- 
gaged to pay without their pre- 
tendivg to any winter quarters in 
Piedmont. 4. That his impe- 
rial majeſty ſhall endeavour to 
the utmoſt of his power, that 
the Vaudois, the French refu- 
gees, and the eight thouſagd 


men, which the marquis of Bor- 


gomainero, embaſſador of Spain, 
had promiſed ſhould be ſent into 
Piedmont, ſhould join the troops 
of the duke; the emperor leav- 


The time was now paſſed, 
EE when | 
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1690. ſword his own proteſtant ſubjects, the miſerable Vaude; 
Www yet nothing was able to continue him in that King's favoy, 
but his receiving a French garriſon into the citadels of Tu 
and Verceil, for the ſecuring of his pretended neutrality, 
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when the French inſulted their 
enemies with a haughty and con- 
temptuous indifference. They 


had then an extreme attention 


to every thing, that was doing. 
They had diſcovered, that the 
duke of Savoy, had practiſed 


upon the Vaudois, and maintain- 


ed a private correſpondence with 
England and Holland; that theſe 
three powers were projecting a di- 


verſion into Breſſe and Dauphine, 
and defigned to employ in that 
attempt the troops of the Mila- 


neſe, thoſe of Savoy, the Vau- 
dois who had retired into Wir- 


remberg, the French refugees, 


and the new converts, whom they 


would try to engage in an inſur- 


rection. Lewis XIV, who was 
now in the train of diſcoverics, 
was informed ſoon after of the 
engagements which the duke 
was entered-into, and therefore 


ſent twelve thouſand men into 
Piedmont urder the conduc: of 


the brave and able monſieur Ca- 


tinat, afterwards marſhal of 
France, with orders, to demand 
of the duke as a pledge of his fi- 
delity, that he would deliver up 
to France his troops, together 


wi:h Verrue and the citadel of 
Turin. The duke, confounded 
withthis unforeſeen ſtroke, endea- 
vonred to amuſe his enemy by ſub- 


miſſions and offers, till he could 
_ procure aſſiſtance from the empe- 
ror and Spain. But Lewis XIV. 
was not to be deceived, and there- 
fore reinforced his army in Pied- 
mont, and declared to the duke, 
that he expected of him the deli 

very of Verrue and the citadel of 


Turin, or inſtead of the latter Ca. 
magnola, Suza, and Montmelyg, 
to be reſtored tothe duke after the 
peace, under the guaranty of the 
pope and the Ven:tians. He ad. 
ded ina kind of manifefto, tu 
*« if the duke choſe rather to tu 
in the hands of the republic 
of Venice, during the courle 
© of the war, the citadel of Ty. 
rin and Verrue, and to receive 
« a Venetian garriſon, he would 
* withdraw his troops upon theſe 
* two conditions: firſt, that if 
this prince, contrary to the pro- 
„ miſes which he ſhould be o- 
*« bliged to give, ſhould join his 
* troops to thoſe of the allies, 
or give them a paſſage into 
© his territories, the Venetians 
* ſhould in that caſe be obliged 


eto put into the hands of Fraice 


the two places intruſted to | 
„them. Secondly, that the 
«emperor and Spain ſhould o- 


« blige themſelves not io 4. 
* tempt any thing in Italy a- 
„ gainlſt the princes, who were 
neutral or allies of France, and 
that the Pope, Venice, and 


„„ the grand duke ſhould be gua- 
„ ranties of that convention- 


The duke was then too much 


engaged ou both ſides to be able 


to give a faithful promiſe. But 


at laſl he declared himſelf on the 


2d of june; his treaty with the 
king of Spain was ſigned the next 
day, and that with the emperor 


the French in 


voy. 


the day following ; and hoſtilities 
were begun at the ſame time by 
Piedmont and Sa- 


Tubeſe 
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xiahbours. However the duke, who, even at four and 
wenty years of age, challenged a place amongſt the ableſt 
gliticians, prudently amuſed the king of France with civil 
peſſages, and at the ſame time endeavoured to make the 


tle of royal highneſs, which at laſt the emperor conſented 


p ſuſpe&t the conſiderations, upon which his imperial ma- 
ty had made it, and expoſtulated the matter with the duke; 
tho thereupon declared to the king of France by his mini- 
tr, that he had no deſign to abandon his friendſhip, or to 
o any thing derogatory to the treaties that were between 


fing the French, monſieur Catinat, who was to command 
the French troops on that ſide, paſſed the mountains, and 
rived at Turin in the ſpring, leaving his army of about 
ighteen thouſand men in 5 

im by eaſy journies into the duke's territories. The pre- 
knce of this military envoy ſomewhat diſcompoſed the duke 
& Savoy, who, to rid himſelf of a troubleſome gueſt, before 
te arrival of his more troubleſome retinue, offered to fur- 
rſh the king of France with two thouſand foot, and one 
houſand horſe. The pope's nuncio at Turin endeavoured 
ikewiſe to ſend away Catinat in good humour ; but that 
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hat he would not hearken to any accommodation but upon 
theſe terms. Though the duke had by this time made choice 
of his fide, yet it had been great imprudence in him to declare 


he Spaniards from the Milaneſe not in a condition to aſſiſt 


France, „ That the king was willing to refer his concerns 


to the pope and the republic of Venice, upon condition, 


© that the duke would confign Vercei), Carmagnola, and 
* Suza, into the pope's hands, until the end of the war.” 


The duke being preſſed fo far, and conſidering, that it was 
to no purpoſe to conceal a thing, which was already but too 


much ſuſpected, and muſt neceſſarily be known, boldly de- 


cared, „% That he was engaged with the emperor, and 


could not go from his word. However, in regard the 
33 Be 3 


mperor buy his alliance with the acknowledgment of his 
im to the kingdom of Cyprus, and the giving him the 


o. This conceſſion being made public, the French began 
fat crown and himſelf. But this general anſwer not ſatiſ- 


auphiné, with orders to follow 


general, not ſatisfied with any offers that were made him, 
zoftively demanded Verceil for a place of arms, proteſting, 


tis intentions, ſince the French were ready to attack him, and 


im. He therefore made uſe of all imaginable addreſs to 
rrotract the affair, which produced theſe new propoſals from 


alliance 
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ſheſe propoſals could not but appear harſh to a court, which 1690. 
u, . ever uſed rather to gain than loſe by the diviſion of her LY WW 
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1690, „alliance he had made with his imperial mzjeſty, tended c 
Www © farther than to oppoſe the unjuſt deſigns of France, if h 
4 moſt chriſtian majeſty would put Caſol and Pignerol ing 
&« the hands of the republic of Venice till the end of the 
&« war, he would lay down his arms, and for the ſame py 
& into the pope's hands one of his own towns, as a pledyy 


© for the obſervation of a neutrality.” It will be eaſily nl 


gined how France reliſhed this anſwer, which at beſt ws 
but a civil declaration of war; the conſequence of which 
was, the immediate liberty and recalling of the Vaudoi 
and the encouragement given them to arm themſelves again. 
France; and the public avowing of the duke's treaties, fut 
with the emperor, and then with the king of Spain, where 
they reſpectively engaged themſelves to join their forces: 
gainſt France, and never to make a ſeparate treaty with tha 
crown, without their joint conſent. Beſides, by the firſt 
ticle of the treaty with Spain, made on the 3d of June, hi 
catholic majeſty promiſed to cauſe the duke of Savoy tohe 
compre hended in the alliance with the emperor, king Wi 
liam, the ſtates-general, and all his other allies _ 
Catinat being by this time at the head of his army in the 
duke's territories, the duke gathered what force he could tc 
drive him out; and joining himſelf with the troops of the 
Milaneſe, ea:neſtly ſought an opportunity of ſignalizing hi 
ccurage. But the count de Lovigniez, who commanded th 
Spaniſh troops, continually repreſented to him, that Catinat 
could not reccive ſupplies but with great difficulty, and that 
his army waſted every day by deſertion or diſeaſes ; wheres 
the duke's forces had plenty of every thing, and increaſed 
daily with new reinforcements; and therefore he ought to 
expect victory rather from time than the ſucceſs of a battle, 
which he could not try without diſadvantage, the French 
being not only ſuperior in number, but alſo better diſciplined. 
Theſe reaſons prevailed for ſome time with the duke of G. 
voy, to content himſelf with obſerving the enemy; but be- 
The bat- ing elated with the ſucceſs of ſome of his troops, which had 
' tle of Sa- repulſed the French from before Carignan, and drove them 
luzzo. out of the vallies and town of Lucerne, he advanced towards 
Avg. 3. Catinat, who made a ſhew of attacking Saluzzo, and offered 
RE him battle. Fhe French general gladly accepted the chal 
Jenge ; and having obſerved, that the enemy's leſt wing ws 
covered by a moraſs, he cauſed the ſame to be ſounded, and 
finding it had a firm bottom, ordered his men to begin the 
attack that way. The duke's left wing was ſo ſurprized # 
this unexpected charge, that they made no long —_— 
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timſelf retired with his broken remains to Carignan, and 
Catinat purſuing his victory, the very next day made himlelf 
maſter of Saluzzo, and not long after of Savillana, Villa 


lion to wait his coming, left a ſtrong garriſon both in that 
lace and in Carmagnola, and retreated to Moncalier to re- 


Milaneſe troops, being near twenty thouſand ſtrong, he de- 
amped from Moncalier, and marched towards Catinat; who 
wing likewiſe been ſtrengthened with ſome regiments from 
France, had formed a deſign upon Suza, a town conſiderable 
for its ſituation, as being the key of Dauphine into Pied- 
ſigniez with fix battalions of foot and ſome horſe; of which 
ind marched his men with great expedition for ſix days to- 
de duke imagined, that the lege of Suza was only a feint, 
le; and therefore ſent orders to Lovigniez to leave Suza, 
id forthwith to join him with all his forces. This was no 
boner done, but the French immediately inveſted the town, 


who not thinking themſelves able to defend ſuch a weak poſt 
wainſt a numerous army, ſurrendered upon honourable 


o Montmelian excepted) monſieur St. Ruth had not long 
before reduced to his maſter's obedience. Ihe duke of Sa- 


emperor or the king of Spain, who had made him great pro- 


the head and ſupport of the grand alliance, by the count de 


wt the right wing ſtood firm for above three hours, till be- 
ing overpowered they betook themſelves to flight. The duke 


W Franca, and ſeveral other places, and then marched his army 
wards Carignan. The duke not finding himſelf in a con- 


eruit his army, and to ſtay for the Germans, that were com- 
ing to his aſſiſtance. With this reinforcement, beſides ſome Sept. 10. 


nont. To ſecure this place, the duke ſent the count de Lo- 
Catinat having received information, left the common road, 
ether over the mountains. Upon this motion of Catinat, 


ind that the true deſign of the French was to give him bat- 


where there was only ſix or ſeven hundred men in garriſon, 


terms. With this action the campaign ended in Piedmont, 
fr Catinat divided his army, ſending part of it into Pro- 
ſence, and the other into Savoy; which dukedom (the town 


voy finding how little he ought to depend either upon the 


miſes of affiftance, in which they were never wanting, when 
their affairs required it, though they totally failed in the 
performance, he wiſely bethought himſelf of making applica- 
tion to the ſtates-general, and eſpecially to king William, 


a Tour, preſident of his finances, one of his privy coun- 

al, and a man of great parts. That envoy extraordinary . 

baying diſpatched his buſineſs at the Hague, came immedi- 
5 n ately 


« crown, It was due to your birth, and deſerved by your 


e defipned it for your ſacred head, for the accompliſhment 


aud protect juſtice. The wonderful beginnings of you; 


* kingdom to its hrit gicatneſs, and break the chains which 


„ he was conſtrained to conceal it in the ſecret of his bean; 


« the very name of your majeſty for it, ſince that alone haz 
„ made him conceive ſome hopes of liberty, aſter ſo many 
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ately over into England, and at his firſt public audience ge. 
livered himſelf to the king 1 in the following terms: 


8 1. K. 


H 18 royal highnef my maſter, does by me congraty- 
late your facred majeſty's glorious acceſſion to the 


* 


cc 


% virtue, and is maintained by your valour. Providence had 


&« of his eternal decrees, which, after a long patience, do 
« always tend to raiſe up choſen ſouls to reprels violence, 


„ reign are molt certain preſages of the bleſlings which 
* heaven prepares for the uprightneſs of your intentions; 
& which have no other ſcope than to reſtore this flouriſhing 


„Europe groans under. 

6 This magnanimous deſign, e of the heroe of out 
« age, filled his royal highneſs with inexpreſſible joy; bu 
« and if at laſt he has been free to own it, he is obliged to 


years of ſervitude. 
« My words, and the treaty, which I have 6 at the 


6. Hague, with your majeſty's miniſters, do but faintly ex- 


«c prels the paſſion which my maſter has to unite himſelf by 
the moſt inviolable ties to your ſervice. The honour, fir, 


which he has to be related to you, has tied the firſt knots 
„ of this union. The infinite reſpect which he has for 


« your ſacred perſon, has, as it were, knit them faſter; 
e and the generous protection, which you are pleaſed to grant 
« him, will, without doubt, make them indiſſoluble. I bete 


are the ſincere ſentiments of his royal highneſs; to which | 
« I dare not add any thing of mine; for how ardent ſoever 


© my zeal may be, and how profound the veneration which 


I bear to your glorious atchievements, I think I cannot 


Eu better expreſs either, than by a lence full of admin 


& tion.“ 


The king was not diſplesſed with ſo agreeable a compli 
ment, and at the ſame time readily embraced this opportunity 


to engage the duke of Savoy in the intereſts of the contede- 
rates, by promiſing him ſpeedy aſſiſtance; in in which he ful 


filled his enga gements. 


As 


vel 
Flar 
ind 
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As the enemies of France increaſed, ſo ſhe ſeemed propor- 1590. 
zonably to increaſe in power, being very formidable this 
rar, not only by ſea, of which the confederate fleet felt the Cam- 
Fes, but alſo by land. The allies being ſenſible of this, P2182 in 
was agreed that the army of the ſtate- under prince Wal- F!ander:. 
eck ſhould oppoſe in Flanders that of France, commanded 
y the duke of Luxemburg; while the elector of Branden- 
hurg ſhould, upon the Moſelle, obſerve the marquis de 
BouMers. But the French, according to their uſual for- 
wardneſs, having taken the field early, the Dutch were con- 
trained to draw out their garriſons to attend the enemy, be- 
bre thoſe of Brandenburg were come to the poſts aſſigned 
dem; which gave Boufflers an opportunity to encamp be- 
ween the Sambre and the Meuſe, from. whence he main- 
zined a free communication between his army and that of 
Mxenburgs: | N - 
The Dutch, under theſe circumſtances, encamped near the 
ver Pieton, in one of the moſt advantageous poſts in all 
Flanders, waiting till the Brandenburgers took the held, 
ind thereby cauſed the enemy to divide their forces; but in 
the mean time the duke of Luxemburg drew near the Sam- 
bre with a deſign to croſs that river between Namur and 
Charleroy, and then to waſte the Spaniſh countries or put 
them under contribution. Prince Waldeck knowing of what 
importance it was to keep the French beyond the Sambre, 
and being likewiſe ſollicited by the Spaniards to oppoſe the 
deſigns of the enemy, decamped from the Pieton, and the june 10. 
next day detatched the count of Berlo with fifteen hundred | 
horſe, to obſerve whether the French endeavoured to paſs 
the Sambre or not. This detachment was, in caſe of ne- 
cefity, to be ſupported by four or five regiments of cavalry, 
commanded by the count de Flodrop; and the count of 
Webbenum, with another party of horſe, was poſted on this 
ide a narrow lane, which was to be paſſed through before 
they could come to the enemy. | 

erlo being advanced as far as the village of Flerus, faund, The bat- 
that a good part of the French army had already paſſed the ue o 
Sambre, and poſted themſelves againſt the village, which Flerus. 
they kept to their backs; of all which he inſtantly informed 
prince Waldeck, who was poſted between Mellin and Fleurs, 
On the other hand, the enemy having notice of Berlo's ap- 
proach, marched directly towards him. And at the ſame time 
the duke of Luxemburg diſpatched away ſeveral troops pri- 
vately through by-ways to fall upon him in the rear. Upon 
this Berlo ſent for a reinforcement, eſpecially of foot; but 
ß door rg inſtead 
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inſtead of ſending him more force, they gaye him orders to 
retreat, Yet he not receiving thoſe orders till he was almo$ 


ſurrounded on every fide, was obliged to put himſelf in , 


condition to defend a narrow lane, which he had before pof. 
ſeſſed by his dragoons. The enemy charged him very vigg. 
rouſly, and there he loſt his life, as did alſo major Caſtleman 


and ſome other officers, The count de Flodrop was like. 


wiſe advanced too far to retire without ngnting 3 and indeed 
his party ſtood their ground very ſtoutly for a while, but being 


oppreſſed by numbers, they were forced to. retreat to count 
| Webbenum, who commanded the third detachment, and 


was poſted on the other ſide the hedge. Some uten 
of the French boldly purſued Flodrop throvugt 


the hedge, 


but were ſo vigorouſly repulſed, that they were conſtrained 


to retreat, When this was over, Flodrop and Webbenum 


joined their main army, which was drawn up in order «f 


battle, and continued in that poſture all night. The next 
morning the Dutch underſtood by a deſerter, that Luxen- 
burgh was reſolved to fight; but two ſpies, who made it 
their buſineſs to betray both armies, reported preſently aſter, 
that he was repaſſing the Sambre. Prince Waldeck continu- 
ed in this uncertainty till eight in the morning, when he ſay 
the French draw up in battle-array, and that there was a 


neceſſity of engaging, The Dutch army conſiſted only of 


ing been reinforced three days before by cighteen battalions | 


about five and twenty thouſand men: the Spaniards and 
Brandenburghers, who ſhould have reinforced them, not be: 
ing yet come up; fo that the prince could not make above 
two lines, which extended from Flerus to St. Arnand. The 
French army was above forty thouſand ſtrong, Luxemburg 
having almoſt drained the French frontier-towus, and hay- 


of foot, forty five ſquadrons of horſe from Boufflers's army, 
and the flying camp of the count de Gournay. The fight 
being reſolved upon, prince Waldeck gave the command of 


bis right wing to the prince of Naſſau, general of the hotſe, 
accompanied by licutenant general d'Huby, a Spaniard, and 
the prince of Birkenſield with his brigadiers; and afligned 
the charge of the left wing, and the main battle, to the 
prince of Naſſau, governor of Friezeland, and Mareſchal de 
Camp, and the lieutenant generals d'Alva and Webbenum. 
He likewiſe, before the fight began, ſent ſome horſe to line 


the right wing of the army, which was advantageouſly poſt- 
ed, But whether none were ſent to line the left, or that 
thoſe, who were commanded thither did not p rform their 


duty, the enemy, without being perceived, lipped ſeveral 


troops 
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wops behind a riſing ground and a ſmall wood near the Sam- 1690. 
we, who poſted themſelves behind the ſecond line of the left 
| This conſtrained that line to face about, and turn | 
heir backs to the firſt ; whereby being very much weaken- 
4, ſome battalions of the right wing were ſent to ſecure 
heir flank, and affiſt them to maintain their ground. Lux- 
mmburg no ſooner obſerved that motion, but he told the duke 
k Mayne, who was then near him, ſee what the enem 
(are doing; I foretell they will be beaten.” Which being 
4d, he ordered the left wing to be attacked at the ſame time 
n the front, rear, and fank. The firſt line being already 
yeakened to reinforce the ſecond, was ſoon compelled to 
re way; upon which the enemy marched on to the ſe- 
cond, to fall upon their rear. By this time that line was 
xyanced to make head againſt the cavalry, which they 
had before them, and which they had driven back in diſ- 
order upon the French infantry ; but the enemy having 
three lines, no ſooner was one overthrown, but freſh batta- 
ons renewed the fight, by which means they at laſt re- 
zlſed the Dutch, quite tired with the onſets they had already 
aftained. Prince Waldeck obſerving the left wing in a ſtag- 
gering Condition, and that the horſe had, for the moſt part, 
zen ground, ſent to their relief the horſe of the ſecond line 
of the right wing, from whence the foot had already been 
drawn for the ſame purpoſe. While this was doing on that 
ide, the firſt line of the right wing was alſo engaged with 
the enemy, and had bravely repulſed and routed them ſeveral 
times, being ſupported by the Spaniſh horſe, who had made 
themſelves maſters of ten pieces of the enemy's cannon, and 
kept them a conſiderable time. But the French having three 
lines on that fide alſo, and being con:inually ſupplied with 
freſh men, the Dutch cavalry was diſperſed and broke to that 
degree, that the whole body could never be rallied again, 
„Count Flodrop indeed with great difficulty aſſembled about 
| WH tvelve hundred horſe after an hour's, riding from the field of 

battle, and brought them on again; but then it was too late, 
„br the infantry was retreated. 5 e e 
0 From this time, during the whole courſe of the war, tbe 
, Dutch horſe had the misfortune to be accounted the worſt 
e Wl moggſt the confederates; and indeed, had they betfaved 
. themſelves as well as the infantry on this occaſion,” the vic- 
boy would certainly have been on their fide, notwithſtand- 
ing the inequality of numbers. As for the foot, never did 
ay troops perform greater wonders; for after they were 
s WJ andoned by the horſe, they alone ſuſtained the charge of 
| | e 3 3 


| 
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1690. the French cavalry and infantry, and being attacked in front 
yds flank, and rear, all at once, yet remained firm, unbroken, 


and impenetrable. 'T hey let the enemy's horſe approach 
within piſtol-ſhot of them, and made their diſcharge with 
ſuch an unconcerned and ſteady aim, that the whole ſquz. 
dron together ſeemed to fink under the ground, ſcarce thi 
of the whole number eſcaping ; and this courſe they ſo ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to obſerve, that at length they laughed 
at their enemies, and challenged them to advance. The 
| French, on the other ſide, were ſo confounded with the exe. 
cution done upon them, that they fled as ſoon as the Dutch 
began to preſent their muſkets; nor durſt they any more 
come near them, but ſuffered them to retreat in good order 
without offering to purſue them. This unparalle!led firm- 
nels and bravery made the duke of Luxemburgh ſay in their 
commendation, ** That they had ſurpaſſed the Spaniſh in- 
% fantry at the battle Rocroy,” where the Spaniards had 
ſignalized themſelves; adding withal, «„ That prince Wal 
deck ought ever to remember the French horſe, and him- 


6 ſelf never to forget the Dutch infantry.” (z) 


(x) The marquis de Feuquieres 
tells us, that the duke of Lux- 
emburg, by the ſuperiority of 


his genius over the prince of 


Waldeck, completed the deciſi - 
on of this great battle of Flerus, 
the ſucceſs of which was owing 


to the ſeaſonable time, in which 


the duke ordered the left wing 
of his horſe to form a motion, of 
which the enemy could have no 


knowledge, becauſe it was intire- 


ly effetied' cut of their view, 
though it happened to be made 
very near them. This was ſuch 
a maſterly expedient, as could 
only be conceived by a truly 
great man, whoſe admirab'e pe. 
netration could ungle out the 
critical moment for directing ſuch 

a motion, and concealing it from 
| the enemy's obſetvation; ſince it 
would have been too hazardous 
to have attempted it, had the 
enemy diſcovered his proceeding, 


Thiz 


The prince of Waldeck had 


drawn up his t:oops on a brad 


of land, which roſe a little to his 


right, and formed a ſlope on the 


other ſide, which was unobſerv- 
ed by the extremity of the right 


wing, and continued in an eaſy 


m—_ to the level, on which 
the duke of Luxemburg was 
marching to his enemy. When 


the front of the French army a. 


rived at the place, where this 


elevation was high enough to 


conceal the left wing of their 
torſe from the prince of Wal- 
deck in the continuation of their 
march, the duke improved the 
important moment with a fur- 
priſing capacity, and ordered 
monſieur de Gournai, a vey 


expert officer of the horſe, to 
take the advantage of the oppo- 


fite fide, which prevented the 
enemy from diſcovering the mo- 
tion he was tO purſue, and to 
e „ pout 
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war all the left of his horſe upon 
de enemy's right flank, with a 
jarticuiar caution to order his 
march ſo, that the right of his 
efe might rejoin the left of the 
bot, at the inſtant they were 
weparing to charge the front of 
he enemy's foot. This mation, 
yhich would have proved ſo ha- 
urdous, had the enemy diſco- 
jered it, but which decided the 
battle in favour of the French, 
x25 executed with a capacity e- 
qual to the judgment that form- 
ed it. All the left wing of the 
French horſe was diſpoſed into a 


though they cxtended to the 


French line of foot. And thus 
he Dutch ſaw themſelves aſſault- 
4 Wain flank by a front equal to 
0 WY that, which they poſſeſſed : when 
10 they therefore found their right 
he charged in flank, at the ſame 
ene, their centre and left were 
it i unacked by the centre and right 
1 i of the French army, it was im- 
ca poſſible for the prince of Wal- 
eck to remedy the diſorder on 
en bis right; which was ſoon com- 
oh municated to the centre and leſt, 
„and ended in their precipitate re- 
vent from the field of battle with 
1 the loſs of all cheir artillery, and 
, tbe greateſt part of their foot; 
. becauſe the prince had poſted too 
m large a body of infantry in the 
11 village of Ligni, and could not 
nw them out, after they were 
©) I abandoned by the horſe. © The 
© WF © relation of theſe particulars,” 
5 adds monſieur de Feuquieres, 
e © makes it evident, that a field 
0% of battle, choſen with great 
* H attention by a general, who 


kind of rectangular form on the 
funk of the enemy's right wing, 


This action was very bloody on both ſides, the Dutch 1690. 
hemſclves owning the loſs of four thouſand fix hundred men 


killed 


« determines to await his enemy 
© there, can never be ſo level, 
ſo open, or ſo equal in all the 
advantages of ſituation, as to 
prevent a more expert general 
from improving ſome little 
conveniences in the diſpoſition 
of the ground, that frequently | 
affo d him an opportunity of 
bringing the battle to a glort- 
ous deciſion, This action may 
be juſtly ranked among the no- 
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duke of Luxemburg, when we 
conſider the admirable capaci- 
ty and profound judgment he 


as well as the peculiar viva- 


pliſned his deſigns. This great 
commander formed in one 


_ againſt the enemy, and com- 


ſcheme with ſo much vigour, 
as made it impoſſible for the 
enemy to avoid the fatal blow 
he was preparing to give 
TRE oc - . 
Another French writer, the 


marquis de la Farre, gives the 
following account of that battle. 


He obſerves, that monſieur de 
Louvois, who was an enemy to 


bleſt atchievements of the 


40g 
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diſcovered in the art of war, 


city, with which he accom- 


moment the plan of his march 


pletely executed his whole 


the duke of Luxemburg, not be- 


ing able to hinder that duke from 


commanding the principal army 


in Flanders, found means how- 
ever to procure a detachment of 
a great part of it to compoſe a- 


nother for marſhal d' Humieres 


towards the ſea- coaſls, and at the 
ſame time ſent poſitive orders to 


the duke, who was between the 
Sambre and the Maeſe, to paſs. 
the former of thoſe rivers 
5 7 5 expoſed 


; which 
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1690. killed upon the place, and a great many wounded ; abo 
four thouſand priſoners, and the greateſt part of their ani}. 
lery taken, The moſt remarkable perſons among the lin 
were the prince of Saxe Merſburg, the count of Stirum, one 


of the young counts of Naſſau, 


veral colonels, captains, and inferior officers, 
French, excepting the priſoners and the field of battle, the 
had no reaſon to boaſt of any advantage. the number of ſlan 
being at leaſt equal with that of the Dutch. And though 


expoſed that general to a blow 
almoſt inevitable, if the prince 


of Waldeck had been as vigilant 


a commander as he. But though 
the prince was an experienced 


general, he was not very enter- 


priſing; and ſtopping too long 
at Flerus, which is not above two 


or three leagues from the Sambre, 


the greateſt part of the French ar- 
my was actually paſſed that river, 
before he firred to oppoſe their 
paſſage. The firſt body of hore, 
which he detached for that pur- 


poſe, was engaged by the Gens 


_  &Armes, and, after a vigorous 


fight, was perſued till they came 


in ſight of their own camp. The 


prince of Waldeck had a great 


army poſted to conſiderable ad- 
vantage. But the duke of Lux- 


emburg, who could not avoid re- 


paſſing the Sambre before the e- 


nemy, without engaging them, 


ſpent all the night in preparing 
to attack them the next day. 
The front of their os bv 
was covered with a brook, ſo 
that there was no poſlibility of 
attacking them except on their 
left. 
prior, who was near the duke of 


Luxemburg, made all his right 
paſs over, one after another, and 

U upon the flank of the leſt, 
while he charged their right; 
which determined the conflict, 
and routed their cavalry: yet 


ar. 


In this ſituation, the grand | 
© that the taking of it at lal 


tince 
7 a | 
once r 
ertain 
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The 
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ght 
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oblige 


and, 


the baron de Hyde, and ſe. 
As for the 


their infantry rallied again, and 
made a great fire, The duke of 
Maine had an horſe there killed 
under him; and near him mon- 
ſieur Suſſal, (who was his gover- 
nor, as he had been alſo to the 
duke of Vendome) was ſlain, 
Some afterwards blamed the 
duke of Luxemburg for having 
ſeparated his army in ſight of 
the enemy, who might hate u- 
ken advantage of it; but the 
ground was ſuch, that they 
could not perceive the ſeparation, 
+ + I am, ſays monſieur de la 
« Farre, of opinion, that this 
„general thereby merited gre 
85 . This battle happi- 

y won was the ſource of 
« all the other good ſucceſs, 
« which France had during this 
The duke of Luxem- 
burg was for marchiag for- 
« ward, and making the advar- 
tage of this victory; but the 
« orders of the court, or 10 lay 
„ better, thoſe of monſieur de 
*« Louvois, ſuſpended that aci- 
„on; that he was put upon be- 
on ieging Charleroy, which made 


* ſo brave and lovg a defence, 


« was the only fruit of us 
© battle, which might have had 
« more advantageous conſequet- 
« ces.” Memoir. du Regne de 
Louis XIV. cap, X. 


| prince 
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.nce Waldeck might have committed an error in not avoid- 


wncerning the conjunction of the French forces; yet it is 


eneral. N 
The French were not able to draw any advantage from 
bis ſucceſs ; for the Dutch repaired their loſſes with admir- 
ble diligence, ſo that prince Waldeck being reinforced by 
be five Engliſh regiments, which were not in the action, 
echt or nine thouſand men from Hanover, and ten thouſand 
ore of the biſhopric of Liege, Brandenburghers and Hollan- 
ers, under count de Tilly, he joined the elector of Bran- 
nburg with all his forces. By this conjunction the con- 
kderate army being reckoned fifty- five thouſand ſtrong, bent 
weir march to Genap, and ſo to Bois-Seigneur-Iſaac. And 


Ne nough Luxemburg had been likewiſe conſiderably reinforced, 
1. Vet be ſat contented with the glory of having gained a fignal 
he Witory this ſummer, and fortified his camp ſo, as not to be 


und, the ſtates-general ſent poſitive orders to prince Wal- 


1 leck not to hazard another engagement till the fleet ſnould 
be again at ſea; and this reſtrained the elector of Branden- 
: urg, whay in conjunction with the Dutch, was ſuperior 
i Wi numbers to Luxemburg. And afterwards, when the 
skates ſuperſeded thoſe orders, he did not think fit to hazard 


ertain, he did all that could be expected from an experienced 


obliged to fight without conſiderable advantage. On the other 


4rr 


1690. 


i a battle, after the informations which were given him 


at Itis army. Such is the fate of confederate armies, when un- 

1- Meer a different direction, that when the ene is willing, or at 

of Wleaſt ſeems to be ſo, the other ſtands off. So there was no 

's, Wiurther action in Flanders this campaign, i 

* Though the emperor, towards the latter end of the pre- Affairs of 


ding year, was very preſſing with the proteſtant electors to Germany. 
meet at Augſburgh, yet neither letters or meſſages were able Life of 
to prevail with them. However, the electoral college being L<opald, 


wet, together with envoys of ſuch as were abſent, the em- P. 213. 
de Nperor made a ſpeech to them upon the occaſion, for which | 
ls hey were aſſembled, conſiſting of three principal heads: the 

n arlt was the ſecurity of the empire againſt the deſigns of 

8 France : the next, the neceſſity of chuſing a king of the 

'; ({*omans: and, laſtly, he earneſtly recommended to them to 


Gſt their eyes upon his ſon Joſeph, archduke of Auſtria, 
ad king of Hungary, to advance him to that dignity, What- 
erer the electoral college reſolved in relation to France, they 
proved unanimous in the choice of his ſon, juſtly ſuppoſing, 
that there could be no better method for obviating the de- 
bens of France upon Germany, than to continue the 1 

8 ria 


* 
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1690. rial dignity in the Auſtrian family, Thus archduke Joſech 
vas choſen and crowned king of the Romans, to the preat 
Jan. 4 ſatisfaction of the emperor, and moſt of the empire, and the 
no leſs diſappointment of the king of France, whoſe enemies 
Death of ſtill increaſed in this very conjuncture. For the memorial, 


the duke yhich the duke of Lorrain preſented to the diet at Ratiſbon 
or towards the cloſe of the laſt year, about his being reſtored 


to his Duchy, was now ſucceeded by a manifeſto from the 
ſame prince, in which he declared war againſt France, |. 
Jedging how unjuſt it was in Lewis XIV. to detain his ter- 
ritories from him under frivolons pretences; promiſing to 
himſelf to enter into Lorrain the approaching ſummer, a 
the head of forty thouſand men, and exhorting all his ſub- 
jets to ſhake off the yoke of France, and all the nobility 
and gentry to aſſiſt him to regain his antient patrimony, un- 
der the pain of being degraded and deprived of all their pri- 
vileges. But this brave prince, who in all probability might 
have given a very conſiderable ſhock to the power of France, 


x 
being upon the road to Vienna, at a ſmall village called * 
Wells near Lintz, was ſeized with a quinzy, which ſoon Wl jvc 

_ deprived him of the uſe of his ſpeech, fo that he was obliged Wl nd 


to write down part of his confeſhon ; and, perceiving him- 
ſelf near his end, he wrote the following letter to the em- A 
peror: he b | {Te pode 


I departed from Inſpruck, in order to come and receive and 
« your orders; our God calls me hence, and I am going to WI ** 
© render him an account of a life, which I had devoted to lis. 
„ you. I humbly beſeech your majeſty to remember my wiſe, ike 
« who is nearly related to you, my children, whom ] leave pert 
<« without any fortune, and my ſubjects, who are op- 


DOE prefled.” = WES | L 
April 8. He expired ſoon after, aged forty-ſeven years. : It was . bat 
ported that his death was occaſioned by poiſon, and imputed bor 

to the court of France. To ſupport this opinion, it was ka 


_ urged, that his death had been mentioned in the papers WII gig 
printed in France, fifteen days before it happened, and that 
many of the circumſtances, ' which accompanied it, were 
likewiſe foretold. And it was affirmed, that one of the 
firſt miniſters of that kingdom laid a wager, that the duke WW d 
would never command the imperial army again. Beſides, it WW 8 
was ſaid, that the jeſuits of Straſburg having drawn up public- T 
ly in their ſchool an horoſcope, which threatened him with 
| death in the ſpace of three weeks, he died fifteen days after; 
and that the phyſicians, who opened him by order of the em- 

Mb ies m— = 5 5 pecol, 


vl eror, found his body corrupted in ſuch a manner, as could 1690. 
cat ey be the effect of a violent poiſon. To which were 2d 
de Ned the duke's own ſuſpicions, who was reported to have 
es ritten to the emperor in theſe terms, “I am dying. [ 

„ know not, whether I am paying by my death the ordinary 
debt of nature, or whether I am ſacrificed to the unjuſt and 

ed ambitious deſigns of a crown, which has declared itſelf an 

de implacable enemy of my family.? | ST 
l The duke was one of thoſe indolent genius's, who never His cha- 
gert themſelves but from mere neceſſity. The melancholy racter. 

' i uation, in which he ſaw himſelf when he began to re- Fr. Cont. 
a fe, and the diſgraces, which his delicacy in point of ho- 

d- nour drew upon him in France, Poland. Rome, and Auſtria, 
Leere but too capable of depreſſing and extinguiſhing the 

„ courage of a young prince, who had nothing before him but 

de moſt gloomy proſpect. For even at Vienna, where his 

dt Wi ervices and alliance with the emperor ought to have put / 

5 


tim in a ſituation of diſplaying his abilities, the jealouſy of 
he miniſters obliged him to contract himſelf, and by a po- 
tic indolence conceal his talents and inclinations for war 
nd government. This ſtruck Europe with amazement, 
upon ſeeing him in his firſt campaigns diſtinguiſh himſelf by 
ions worthy an old experienced general. But every one 
recovered from this ſurpriſe, when they ſaw him maintain 
and even ſurpaſs theſe firſt attempts by new victories, Nor 
was his valour only admired, but the depth and ſolidity of 
his judgment, and the extent and juſtneſs of his views were 
likewiſe acknowledged; and nothing contributed more to 
perſuade people, that France had recourſe to poiſon, to re- 
move ſo formidable an enemy. TOY 

His ſudden death, as it damped the rejoicings of the court 
of Vienna upon the marriage of the princeſs of Dorothea So- 
phia of Neuberg with the prince of Parma; fo it allayed the 
ſorrow at Verfſaille; upon the death of the Dauphineſs, which 
happened two days after the duke of Lorrain's, though it 
did not retard the journey of the Dauphin to Straſburg, from 
whence he put himſelf at the head of the French army, that 
lay near Landau. ; e . 

The command of the imperial army was given to the Liſe of 
eleftor of Bavaria, with whom, at length, joined a body of Leopold, 
daxons headed by the eleftor himſelf with his two ſons, P. 214. 
Theſe four held a conference at Eppinghen, together with | 
the field-marſhals Caprara and Sereni ; after which there 
were great expectations, that the principal part of the army 
would have fallen upon Hunninghen; but there was nothing 

e put 
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1690. put in execution on that fide, nor indeed any where c 
wy worth relating. For the imperialiſts having for ſome time 
| encamped in the marquiſate of Baden Durlach, it was thought 
very ſurprizing, that inſtead of marching on towards the 
Upper Rhine, they fell down on a ſudden towards Ment; . 
the elector of 2 at the ſame time being poſted nest 
Philipſburg, general Dunewaldt commanding: a flying camp 
towards fort Louis, and general Souches keeping his former 
poſt on Hunninghen ſide. The dauphin was no ſooner in. 
formed of theſe motions, but he paſſed the Rhine at for 
Louis to maintain his army in the enemy's country, and 
that in order of battle, as expecting ſome oppoſition in his 
march. On the 16th of Auguſt he encamped in the plain of 
Stolhoffen, having the mountains on one fide, the Rhine on 
the other, and a large moraſs before him, being about 
thouſand ſtrong, and in expectation of being conſiderably 
reinforced. His deſign was to have taken ſome forts, that 
opened him a paſlage into Wirtemberg, a province yet un- 
touched by either army, and which conſequently would 
have afforded plentiful ſubſiſtence for his men. The duke 
of Bavaria prevented the accompliſhment of his project; for 
returning back with long marches, and joining the Saxons, 
the two electors marched directly towards the dauphin, 
who by hard and cautious marches avoided an engagement; 
and the rather, becauſe the imperialiſts were ſuperior to him 
in force, upon his detaching twelve thouſand of his men t- 
wards the Moſelle, to obviate the deſigns of the Lunen- | 
burghers and Heſſians, who were got near Coblentz, on 
purpoſe to paſs the Rhine, and fall on the archbiſhopric of 
 Triers, and ſo drive the French out of their country. And 
thus ended the campaign on the German fide without any 
remarkable action. OS FE ods 
Inſarrec- An inſurrection happened in Catalonia towards the begin- 
tion in ning of this year, which created no ſmall trouble to the vice- 
Catalonia. roy and court of Spain. The pretence was, that the Spa- 
Boyer. niards kept too great a number of troops in that province, 
and overcharged it with taxes contrary to it's antient priri- 
leges, of which the Catalans were always extremely jealous. 
The revolt begun in this manner; two wealthy country- | 
men had intereſt enough to draw together about a thouſand 
more; and with that body they ſtopt up all the avenues to 
Barcelona, where the duke de Villa Hermoſa the viceroy 
reſided z' ſeized upon two troops of horſe, that lay in the 
neighbouring villages, and committed ſome ſpoil. But upon 
the viceroy's ſending a party of the garriſon of Baecalon 
| 5 F og | | gal 
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gainſt them, they immediately fled to the mountains, and 1690. 
dom thence in a ſhort time after ſent to beg pardon, which WWW 


ill yas granted them. This ſedition which ſeemed. intirely 
extinguiſhed, was only ſuppreſſed for a time to break out in 
z greater flame; for the rebels upon the firſt ſally had ſhewn 
themſelves too ſoon, by reaſon the French, who were to 
dave ſupported them, were not within reach to do it; fo 
that the Catalans kept fair for a time, *till they had aſſu- 
rance of protection from France, when they threw off their 
maſks more daringly than before, and increaſed in numbers 
wery day; ſo that the court of Spain was obliged, beſides 
the forces that were already in that province, to ſend for 
more out of Navarre to ſuppreſs them. By this means the 


* Wi rebels were reduced to ſo great neceſſity,” that though the 
nuke de Noailles haſtened with all expedition to Perpignan, 
nd uſed all the induſtry imaginable to draw his army toge- 
der to countenance them, yet they had before in a manner 

* twindled into nothing. den, he reaped this advantage 

'- Wl from their revolt, that he anticipated the Spaniards in the 

4 eld, as he did the year before, when he took Campredon 

© Wl from them, which ſpent them this whole campaign in re— 
r taking it, though they could not prevent the demoliſhing of 
» Wit. Thus the duke de Noailles had the opportunity of ta- 
„king San Juan de Abadeſſas, a ſmall fort two leagues beyond 

'; WH Campredon, and fix from Gironne, which encouraged him 
" Wi proceed: and ſo poſſeſſing himſelf of divers caſtles, that 
”- WH cnbarrafſed his progreſs, he advanced as far as Foulen, about 
bor ſmall leagues from Gironne, upon which laſt town he 
. ſeemed to bend his thoughts; but finding himſelf not ſtrong 


enough for ſuch an enterpriſe, and yet being deſirous to take 
the advantage of the ſlowneſs of the Spaniards, he left Gi- 
J WH forme upon the left hand, and advanced near the city of 
Vich, maintaining his army at the expence of the Catalans, 


* and deſtroying all he could not make uſe of. As for the 
© Wl Spaniards, Auguſt was come before they had between ten 
ac twelve thouſand men together, with which the duke of 
© WY Villa Hermoſa marched towards the enemy. But the French 
ts amy being now weakened by a detachment ſent into Dau- 


phine, - Noailles prudently declined fighting, and retired 
Up by the. way of Rouſillon, and ſo ended the campaign on 
| r a . 
Alter this view of the foreign tranſadtions which have any 
4 relation to king William, as head of the confederacy againſt 

France; it is time to return to England. The king at his 
nz MW ing from Ireland was fo little wearied with that cam- 


alt Fo” ____ palgn 
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1490. paign, that he intended to have gone over to his army into 


The par- 


hament 
meets. 
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king's 
ſpeech. 
e. 


II. 384. 


40 


Lond Flanders. But it was too late, for they were going into 


winter quarters. Wherefore, he reſolved to hold the ſeſfion 
of parliament early, that ſo the funds being ſettled for the 
next year, he might have an interview with the German 
princes, who intended to meet at the Hague, and concert 
meaſures for the enſuing campaign. 7 
Accordingly on the 2d of October the parliament met x 
Weſtminſter, and the king made the following ſpeech to 
both houſes, | Fe nts 


My lords and gentlemen, : | 
os T laſt met you, I have uſed my beſt endes. 


vours to reduce IreJand into ſuch a condition this 
year, as that it might be no longer a charge to England, 
«© And it hath pleaſed God to bleſs my endeavours with ſuch 
ce ſucceſs, that I doubt not but I ſhould have been fully poſ- 
& ſefſed of that kingdom by this time, had | been enabled to 


cc 


„ have gone into the field as ſoon as I ſhould hare 


« done, and as it is more eſpecially neceſſary in Ireland, 


«© where the rains are ſo great, and begin ſo early. 


4 think myſelf obliged to take notice, how well the army 


there have behaved themſelves on all occaſions, and borne 


great hardſhips with little pay, and with ſo much patierce 


« and willingneſs, as could not but proceed from an affecti- 


s donate duty to my ſervice, and a zeal for the ptoteſtant 


40 religion. | 


I have already made it evident, how much I have pre- 


e ferred the ſatisfaction of my ſubjects before the moſt ſolid 


« advantages of the crown, by parting with ſo conſiderabe 
« a branch of it's inheritance. And it is no leſs apparent, 
te that I have aſked no revenue for myſelf but what I hate 
« readily ſubjected to be charged to the uſes of the war. 

1 did at my departure give order for all the public ac- 
“ counts to be made ready for me againſt my return; and 
« I have commanded them to be laid before the houſe oi 


« commons, by which they will ſee, that the real wan! 


« of what was neceſſary beyond the funds given, and the 


© not getting in due time that for which funds were aſſigned, 


have been the principal cauſes, why the army is ſo much 
in arrear of their pay, and the ſtores both for the navy and 
e the ordnance not ſupplied as they ought to bee 


„Now as I have neither ſpared my perſon nor my pains 
to do you all the good 1 could; fo I doubt not, but it | 


40 you 
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you will as chearfully do your parts, it is in your power 
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« to make both me and yourſelves happy, and the nation WYY 


« great. And, on the other hand, it is too plain, by what 
& the French have let you ſee fo lately, that if the preſent 
« war be not proſecuted with vigour, no nation in the world 
« is expoſed to greater danger, 

« ] hope, therefore, there will need no more upon that 
6 ſubject, than to lay before you, gentlemen of the houſe. 
« of commons, the ſtate of what will be neceſſary for the ſup- 

port of the fleet and armies, which cannot poſſibly admit 
« of being leſſened in the year enſuing; and to recommend 
„to your care the clearing of my revenue, ſo as to enable 
me to ſubſiſt, and to maintain the charges of the civil liſt ; 
the revenue rag. ſo engaged, that it muſt be wholly ap- 
« plied, after the 
« debts already charged upon it. And therefore a preſent 


« ſhall likewiſe be laid before you, and for all which I muſt 
« deſire a ſufficient and timely ſupply. 

« It is farther neceſſary to inform you, that the 38 
« ſupport of the confederacy abroad will abſolutely depend 
upon the ſpeed and vigour of your proceedings in this ſeſ- 
„ſion. And here I mult take notice, with great ſatisfac- 
„tion, of the readineſs which my ſubjects of all degrees 
( have ſhewn, both in this city, and in their ſeveral coun- 
« ties, by giving their aſſiſtance ſo chearfully as they did 
«in my abſence, while the French fleet was upon our 
* coaſts. And beſides this ſo convincing mark of the good 


counties where | pafled, both at my going into Ireland, 


« affection, that I have not the leaſt doubt, but 1 ſhall find 
« the ſame from their repreſentatives in parliament. 

% cannot conclude without taking notice alſo, how 
© much the honour of the nation has been expoſed by the 


« azainft the French. And I think myſelf ſo much con- 


« an example has been made of ſuch as ſhall be found faulty 
« upon their examination and trial, which was not practi- 
cable, while the whole fleet was abroad, but is now put 
* into the proper way of being done as ſoon 25 may be.“ 


My lords and gentlemen, 


4 look upon the future well * of this kingdom to 


depend upon the reſult of your councils and determina- 


rſt of November next, to pay off the 


« conſideration muſt be had of the arrears of the army, which 


« inclinations of my people, I have found through all the 


« ill conduct of my fleet in the laſt ſummer's engagement 


6 cerned to ſee it vindicated, that I cannot reſt ſatisfied till 


« and in my return from thence, ſuch demonſtration of their _ 
* 
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« tions at this time; and the benefit will be double by tj 
“ ſpeed of your reſolutions, inſomuch that I hope you wil! | 


agree with me in this concluſion, that whoever goes about 
„% to obſtruct or divert your applications to theſe matters, 


&« preferably to all others, can neither be my friends, nor the 


“ kingdom's.” 


Addreſ.of Both houſes began with addreſſes of thanks and congra- 


both 
houſes. 
Ibid. 


tulation to the king and queen, in which they ſet forth the 
ſenſe they had of their great care of their people ; of their 
courage and good government, in the higheſt expreſſions 
that could be conceived, with promiſes of ſtanding by them, 
and aſſiſting them with every thing that ſhould be found ne. 


ceſſary for the public ſervice (a). 


(a) As theſe addreſſes ſeem 
not only to expreſs the ſenſe of 
both houſes, but of the whol: 
nation (except the diſaffected) 
at that time, the ſubſtance of 


them is here inſerted, The 


lords began with their addreſs to 
the king, wherein they expreſ- 


ſed, * How extremely ſenſible 


they were of the great benefit 
and advantage his late expe- 


dition into Ireland had pro- 
„ cured to all his ſubjects in ge- 


“ neral, and alſo the ſucceſs of 
* his arms in that kingdom; 
„Which was, under God, ow- 


„ing to his majeſty's perſonal 
„ valour and conduct. Where 


fore they thought it their duty 
„to return him their humble 
* and hearty thanks ſor all thoſe 
*« ſignal evidences he had given 
of his extraordinary affeQion 
for his people, which had 
carried him, on ſo many oc- 
cCaſions, to venture a life, that 


*« was ſo dear to them, and to 


« deſpiſe all hazards to procure 
„the ſeitlement cf his king- 
** doms, the peace and quiet of 


his ſubjects, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of their religion, And 
« 28 it was not pollible but ſo | 


« compoſed a mind, that had 


as her majelly had approved 


- The 


much bravery of mind, ſuch 


cc 


Ca 


„ an heart ſo exalted aboie 
„any apprehenſions in the micſt 


of all dangers, muſt gain h: 
majeſty the admirztioa ard 
reverence of all the world, 


and even of his enemies them. 
ſelvee, who had felt the el. 
fects of fo great virtues ; (0 


„they did not doubt, but that | 


luch extraordinary quali:1e: 


46 mult unite the hearts of al 


his people in ſuch a tender: 


„ neſs, as well as duty, for h. 


„royal perſon, as was neceſſat) 
„ for the finiſhing what h. 
© majeity had ſo glorioully be. 
3 . 
The next day their lordſhip! 


alſo acknowledged, the great 


'C6 


advantage which the nat on 
“ had received by the eminent 
6 reſolution, as well as prudence, 


Which her majeſty had ſhewo 


in the abſence of the king, 


* and in ſuch circumſtances 0! 


« difliculty, as would have di. 
«© not been raiſed above them, 
« her's to be, by this undenia- 


« ble evidence. And they ce 
N 6 clated, 


an undaunted courage, and 


mon 
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The ſame day theſe addreſſes were preſented, the com- 1690. 
nons, to make good their aſſurances of affection to the go- , 


« cared, that her majeſty hav- 
« ing preſerved the quiet and 
peace of the kingdom, by her 
« prudent adminiſtration, againſt 
„the dangers threatened by a 
* powerful enemy, the remem- 
* brance of ſuch extraord1- 
" nary virtue muſt ever dwell 
ein their minds, and . en- 
gage them in juſtice, upon all 
* occaſions, to expreſs their 
« gratitude, as became her ma- 
jeſty's moſt dutiful ſubjedcts.“ 


The commons likewiſe on the 


h of October repreſented to 
ne king, © their grateful ſenſe 
* of that unparallelled goodneſs 
and tender affection to his 
„people, which for the reſ- 
* cuing his kingdom of Ire- 
„and from a tyrannous and 


* foreign yoke, and eaſing his 


" ſubjects of this kingdom of 
the exceſſive charge of a lin- 
gering war, had induced his 
" majelty to undertake an ha- 


« radous voyage, and too freely | 


*19expole to all the dangers of 
* war that invaluabie life, upon 
* which the whole proteſtant 
* intereſt, nd the common li- 
* berty of Europe, did ſo much 
depend. That it was, next 
"under God, to his con- 
duct and example, that they 
" muſt aſcribe the ſucceſs of the 
expedition, and io which they 
" muſt owe their hopes of the 
" ſpeedy and entire reduction 
* of that kingdom, and of ſec- 
ing themſelves in a condition 
do make his enemies ſenſible 


| *! the ſtrength and power of 


" England under a king, who 
knew and purſued its intereſt. 


„They moſt heartily congratu- Voted. 


cc 


«c 


on the ſame day, they expreſſed 
the ** deep ſenſe they had of 


6 
6 
cc 
66 
6s 
«6 
«6 
«4 
«i 
66 
40 
«c 
«c 
«« 
«6 
6«c 
46 


cc 


64 
ic 
cc 


16 


cc 


vernment, 


lated his majeſty's ſucceſs, 
and ſafe return to his people, 
who were Fr do + per- 
ſuaded, that their peace, ſecu- 
rity and happineſs, were bound 


up in his ſafety, And they 
did in the name of all the 


commops in England aſſure 
him, that they would be ever 
ready to aſſiſt him to the ut- 
moſt of their power; and, as 
the beſt and trueſt way of ex- 
preſſing their gratitude, would 
endeavour efteCtually to ſup- 
port his government againſt 
all his enemies.“ | 
In their addreſs to the queen, 


that goodneſs, wiſdom, and 


courage, Which her majeſty 


had manifeſted in the greatelt 
difficulties and prefling dan- 
gers, during the king's ab- 
tence, at a time when a po- 


tent enemy was upon the 


coalt, when the nation was 
we. kened in that part, which 


was its proper ſtrength, and 


deprived of the ſecurity of his 
majeſty's preſence. They de- 
clared, that the reſolution 
which her majeſty ſhewed in 
the adminiſtration, gave life 


to her ſubjects, and made them 


exert a ſtrength and force un- 
known to the former reigns : 


That her zeal for the public 


encouraged them to ſhew ſuch 


cheartulneſs in their duty, as 
diſappointed the hopes and 


deſigns of all the open and 
ſecret enemies of the govern- 


ment; and that the grateful 
Dd2. „ rcinembrance 
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vernment, and their promiſes of aſſiſtance (b), 


want to an eſtimate laid before them of the next yea, 


«© remembrance of this, which 


* renewed the memory of the 
** moſt happy times, would ſor 
c ever remain in the hearts of 
«© her people, and could never 
« fail to be expreſſed in all in- 
* ſtances of lovalty and obedi- 
« ence from themſelves and all 


* the commons of England.” 


(b) This favourable diſpoſi- 


tion of the commons and the 


poſture of affairs at that time, 
will appear from the following 


original letter of biſhop Burnet to 
his couſin Mr. Johnſton, envoy 
extraordinary at the court of Ber- 
lin, dated from London, Oco- 


ber 14, 1690. 

«© ] have been now a weak: in 
% town, and have had leiſure 
and opportunities to inform 


„ myfelf of our affairs, and of 
< the'temper of people's minds 
among us; and I mult freely 


© own to you, that I was never 


% more ſurpriſed in my whcle 


« life than] am, to ſee the houſe 


of commons in ſuch a temper. 
All that I know, ſay plainly, 


they dare not go back into 


their country, if they do not 


give money liberally. So they 


« have already voted above four 
„millions for the fleet, the land- 
« army, and the ordnance; and 


40 they ſeem to be in a diſpoſi- 


tion to give what is neceſſary 
for clearing the revenue of 


« anticipation:, The article of 


the fleet met with no oppoſi- 
tion; and there were only 
two no's to that of the land- 
army, which were Seymour 
There will pro- 
„ bably be a land. tax of ergh- 


«© and Clarges. 


46 
cs 
ce 
66 
«c 
cc 
«c 
cc 
«c 
cc 
146 
«6 
cc 
cc 
66 
«c 


cc 


cc 


40 
40 
«c 


40 


16 
cc 
«c 


«c 


4 


«c 


itſelf, 


ted that a peer has no pri 
| lege to exempt. him from be 


But there is ſome difficult) 
this, whether the commit 


char 

1 
| voted, pu. 4 
64 0! 
_ * 
; * fil 
teen months in the old way e f 
aſſeſſment, but double at oft © 
hundred and forty thou © © 
unds a month, and a pol. 
bill; but how the reſt will be © 
raiſed, is rot yet ſo viſe JM © 
for they ſeem {till extrereiMl © t 
averſe to any thing that Jo: © Þ 
like an exciſe. In a vod © ft 
the French fleet, by lying 1 
long on our coaſt, as it the © © 
did us no harm, ſo now pro ” 
duces ſuch effects, as if wlll | © 
had brought them thitber WM  * 
ſince it has both united and :M © ! 
nimated the nation to a de 
beyond any thing that the no 
(6 \ 


2 could ever have pro 
miſed themſelves. And the 
king's behaviour in Ireland 
as well as king James's mear 
neſs, has made ſo wonder{\, 
a charge in all men's mind 
with relation to them bot) 
that we ſcem now not to! 
the ſame people that we we! 
a year ago, and the natio 
ſeems reſolved to ſupport t. 
king in the war, to the utmoll 
to which it can poflibly ſtretc! 
I pray God give t 
ſuch ſucceſs next year again) 
France, as we have had ti! 
year in Ireland; and then we 
may hope quickly to ſee hap} 
days. | | 
„The buſineſs of the ev!" 
Torrington will now be, 2 
believe, ſpeedily diſpatched 
for our houſe has already 0 


ing tried by a court-mart's 


„% One 
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« oners of the admiralty have 
„the power of a lord admiral; 
ſince the act for a court-martial 
« ſpeaks only of a lord admiral: 
6 :ad it is probable the matter 


out naming a lord admiral pro 
# tempore.. OS 

« do not fee any other 
« thing that is like to give the 
«* houſe any great diſturbance 
this ſeſſion; ſo by all appear- 


” conſequence a ſhort one. 

« Dr. Sherlock's taking the 
* oaths has very much diſturbed 
the jacobite-party, for they 
« had ſet him up in their 
« thoughts as the chief writer 
« of their party. 
„who have hitherto ſtood our, 


© ever; and I make no doubt 


« but that matter will be ſettled 
« as ſoon as the ſeſſion of parli- 


« 18 done, Or periſh for want of 
be already both a face of trade 


« and juſtice there, and that 
« Ireland, by the total deprefſi- 


„condition than ever. 


« France, but J hope we ſhall 


« The king intends to go over 
« to Holland as ſoon as his af- 


cannot be legally ſettled with 


* ance, it will be a calm, and by 


The biſhops, 


« ſeem ſtill more Ene than 


« ament is at an end. All the 
« accounts we have f.om Ire- 
land ſeem to aſſure us, that 
« the rebels will be forced to 
„ ſubmit long before the winter 


„all things. There begins to 


* on of the Iriſh, will be within 
four or five years in a better 


« The feebleneſs of the moti- 
ons of the confederates all 
« this year has much exalted 


« ſee another ſcene next year. 


J have now told you every 
thing relating to our affairs, 
that occurs to me, and have 
not writ to you as to a mini- 
ſter, that muſt lie for his 
country, but with the plain 
ſimplicity of truth. I am 
with all poſſible affedtion and 
eſteem, &c. | as 
The conſpiracy in Scotlan 

has been a baſe and foul one 
and I doubt very many have 


been concerned in it. Every 


thing is confeſſed and known, 


though I do not yet hear, that 
there are legal proofs and 


diſcoveries, that will be wit- 
neſſes. But that matter will 
be laid open as ſoon as the 
money bills are in good for- 


wardneſs. There is alſo ano- 


* ther diſcovery will be made, 


* 
** 


6c 
«c 


40 


of which I know no particu- 


lar; but I am fully aſſured 
from good hands, that it will 
give a full ſatisfaction concern- 


ing the impoſture of the pre- 

tended prince of Wales. | 
The preſbytery of Scotland 
proceeds with ſo blind a fury, 


that as they are turning out 
all the epiſcopal clergy, fo 
they will raiſe a flame here, 


which may obſtruct the king's 


buſineſs in England, and may 


very much increaſe the ani- 


moſities that are amongſt us, 
„Every body is moſt migh- 


tily pleaſed with my lord Sid- 
ney in Ireland. HSE 


have now brought Mr. 
Allix to Saliſbury, who is 
hard at work upon an edii- 


4 Jumes.” | N | 
| * fairs here will admit of it. 
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urges, a ſupply of four millions, (the largeſt ſum that ever 1690. 
ud been aſked by a king of England) for the maintenance Fai, 
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For every pound of } 7 
0 98 


French wine and 
vinegar imported 


For every tun al J. 


For every tunof Spa- 
niſn wines import- 6 


e n nn eee eee 


12 o O 


tobacco from our 


plantations——- ) 


s. d. years, to begin when the a 
8: 0 


for doubling the exciſe ends. 
A ſupply of 576,000 |. wi 


voted to be raiſed on theſe add 
tional duties, for building fever: 
teen third rate ſhips of ſixty gurs 
each. beſides the ſhips already 


provided to be built. Pr. H. C. 


"IE 387. 


6 2nc 


1690. of the navy and army (c). The funds propoſed for ram and 
dis ſum were agreed to and ſettled (d), but proving deke;. iſ to th 
Another ent, it was reſolved, That the ſum of one million be rail. Wand ref 
bill con- * ed, upon the credit, or by the ſale of the forfeited eſtae ihe qu 
cerning © in Ireland, and that an addreſs be preſented to his majz. at a 
the forfei- « ſty, that he would be pleaſed to command the commit. been | 
21 2 © oners in Ireland, to make a return of the names of the beit e 
| „ « perſons in Nein! in chat kingdom, and of their eſtates var. 
Pr. H. C. | | n thi 
II. 386. - £83 For the navy and building | 3 dauſe 

of new ſhips was granted the erden e —_— 

| ſum of 1,791,695]. and for the or toreign tobacco ; . iu the 
maintenance of an army of hoſe 
69,635 men, the ſum of Theſe duties were gran: ed Wo 
2,294,500 l. king James, from June 24, 1/3; N 
8 00 The money bills were, to June 24, 1693, and now con ofier 
An act for doubling the tinued from that time to the 22% who 
3 of exciſe upon beer, ale, of June 1696. prov! 
and other liquors, during the 5. An act for encouraging the Bil was 
ſpace of one year, 1 Nov. diſt: ling of brandy and ſpins WM init 
17, 1691. from corn, and for lay ing ſever Ml held 
2. An act for certain impoſi- duties on low wines or [picks ef beet 
tions upon all Eaſt India goods the firſt extraction, viz. of t 
and manufactures, and upon all Ey leon on * 
wrought ſilks, and ſeveral other xl gall _ 8 p r 
goods to be imported after the A gie wo n 
25th of December 1690, to No- 7 8 de e Bed 
vember 10, 1695. how OI Ne” pet 
3. An act for granting an aid he = ma 
of 1 „65 1,702 l. 18s. de OR” TIO = 8 
| . An act for the continuance Fre 1 K A f ſpc 
of ſeveral former acts therein 55 iS n . 8 b; 
mentioned, for the laying ſeve- Wow 1 Fog 3 1 in 
ral duties upon wines, vinegar, * m cer or perry 10 
and tobacco. The acts continued This act begins December 2:, th 
here, are that of the duties upon 1090, and was io end D. cen. 
wines and vinegar, and that of ber 25, 1095. th 
tobacco and ſugar, both 1 James 6. An act for ſeveral * 46 11 0 
II. e, | onal duties of exciſe upon beer 6 
ale, ard other liquors, for four 0 
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ſing i and value thereof; and that the ſame might be tranſmitted 1690. 
kei. to the houſe of commons.“ This addreſs was drawn up 


d reported to the houſe by Sir Thomas Clarges, but upon 
de queſtion it was rejected. However, it was relolved, 
that a bill be brought in for attainting the perſons, that had 
deen in rebellion in England or Ireland, and for confiſcating 
their eſtates, and applying the ſame to bear the charge of the 
yar, Near fix weeks paſſed before any progreſs was made 


OR; 22; - 


in this bill; but it being at laſt preſented to the houſe, a Dec. 2. 


cauſe was brought in to empower the king to grant away a 
third part of thoſe confiſcated eſtates, to ſuch as had ſerved 
in the war; and to give ſuch articles and capitulatioas, to 
thoſe who were in arms, as he ſhould think fit. But this 
cauſe was rejected, and upon the bill many petitions were 
offered, by the creditors of ſome, and the heirs of others, 
who bad continued faithful to the government, and deſired 
rroviſos for their ſecurity. But the houſe ſeeing, that there 
was no end of petitions for ſuch proviſos, rejected them all, 
imitating in this too much the parliament, which king James 


held at Dublin, in which about three thouſand perſons had 


been attainted without proof or proceſs, only becauſe ſome 
of them were gone over to England, and others were ab- 


ſconded or informed againſt in Ireland. At length the bill, pee. 23. 


with ſeveral amendments, being paſſed, was ſent up to the 


lords, who thought themſelves bound in juſtice to hear all Burnet. 


petitions 3 upon which the bill wag like to be clogged with 
many proviſo's; and the matter mult have held long. But 
| to ſtop this, the king ſent a meſſage to the commons, and 
ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe afterwards from the throne to 
both houſes. He promiſed that he would give no grants of 
any confiſcated eſtates, but would keep that matter entire, 
tor the conſideration of another ſeſſion of parliament. By | 
this declaration the king intended only to aſſure them, 


that he would give none of thoſe eltates to his courtiers or 


officers; but he thought he was ſtill at liberty to paſs ſuch 
acts of grace, or grant ſuch articles to the Iriſh, as the ſtate 
of his affairs ſhould require, 


About this time captain James Campbell, a Scots gentle- An heireſs 
man, brother to the earl of Argyle, aſſiſted by Archibald carried 

Montgomery and Sir John Johnſton, forcibly ſeized on Mrs. away by 
Mary Wharton, a rich heireſs of about thirteen years of age, captain 


and carried her away from her parents in Great Queen- Campbell + 


ſtreet, and married her againſt ber will. Upon this a pro- 
clamation was iſſued for apprebending captain Campbell and 
his abettors, Not long before there had been a bill brought. 

e D d 4 „„ 


Nov. 19. 
Oct. 20. 
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1690. into the houſe of commons, to prevent clandeſtine marriage: 
and it was imagined, that the paſſing of it would have how 
| | forwarded by the violence committed by Campbell, By; 
upon conſideration, that this bill was attended with mar 
inconveniencies, and might hinder younger brothers from 
Dec. 5. making their fortunes, it was dropped in ſilence. Hoy. 
| ever, another bill was brought in, for making void the mar. 
riage between Mrs. Wharton and Mr. Campbel! ; which, 
_ notwithſtanding the earl of Argyle's petition in his brother; 
behalf, paſſed through both houſes (e). 7 2 Noa 
As there were no grievances to inflame the houſe, (by 
which in former reigns the moſt promiſing beginnings of 
ſome ſeſſions had often miſcarried) great diſpatch had been 
uſed in granting the ſupplies, for which the king gave them 
thanks, aſſuring them that he would take care to ſee the 
money diligently and ſtrictly applied to the uſes for which it 
was given ; and defiring them at the ſame time, to finih 
with the utmoſt expedition what buſineſs remained to be 
done, becauſe the poſture of affairs abroad required his pre- 
ſence at the Hague. £ 
Commiſli- However, ſome began to complain of a miſmanagement 
oners of of the public money; but the miniſtry put a ſtop to that, by 
the public moving for a bill for appointing and enabling commiſſioners 
5 for examining into the public accounts, giving them autho- 
I; ; RE rity to bring all perſons, whom they ſhould have occaſion 
1 for, before them, and to tender them an oath to diſcover 
Bc their knowledge of ſuch things, as they ſhould afk of them. 
.* * This was like the power of a court of inquiſition; but how 
_ unuſual ſocver ſuch a commiſſion was, it ſeemed neceſſary 
to grant it for the ſilencing all ſcandalous reports. In the 
houſe of commons the method of appointing theſe commilh- 


* 


oners was, that the ſeveral members put into glaſes at } 


Dec. 26, the table the ſeveral liſts of nine perſons names; and the 
b choice fell upon Sir Peter Rich, Sir Thomas Clarges, Mr. 
Paul Foley, colonel Robert Auſten, Sir Matthew Andrews, 

Sir Benjamin Newland, Sir Samuel Barnadiſton, vir Peter 
Colleton, and Mr. Robert Harley. Whenthe bill was carried 

up to the houſe of lords, it was moved, that ſince the com- 

mons had named none but members of their own houle, the 


(e) She afterwards married ſtanding the great application tht 
colonel Bierly, who had a regi- was made to the king, and !0 
ment of horſe in king William's the relations of Mrs, Wharton !9 


ſervice. The afliſting his friend prevent his execution. Ole- | 


coſt Sir John Johnſton his life, for mixon, p. 54. 
he was hanged for it, notwith- = 25 


lords 


OF ENGLAND. 
lords ſhould add ſome of their number. This was done by 


ballot ; and the earl of Rocheſter having made the motion, 
the greateſt number of ballots were for him. But he refuſ- 


ed to ſubmit to this with ſo much firmneſs, that the other 


lords, who were named with him, ſeemed to think they were 
in honour bound to do the ſame ; and therefore as no peer 


| would ſuffer himſelf to be named, the bill paſſed as it was 


ſent up | if 

Many complaints were made of the illegal commitments 
of perſons ſuſpected of high-treaſon, though there was no- 
thing ſworn againſt them. But the danger was fo apparent, 
that the houſe of commons made a precedent for ſecuring a 
miniſtry, that ſhould do the like upon the like neceflity, and 
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yet maintain the habeas corpus act, for they indemnified the 


miniſtry for all that had been done contrary to that act. 


Great complaints were brought over from Ireland, where |, 1. 2 


the king's army was almoſt as heavy on the country, as the ,,,q.1 by 


rapparees. There was a great arrear due to them; for che rap- 


which reaſon, when the king ſettled a government in Ire- parees and 


land of three lords juſtices, he did not put the army under army. 
their civil authority, but kept them in a military ſubjection Burnet. 


to their officers; for he ſaid, that ſince the army was not 
regularly paid, it would be impothble to keep them from 


mutiny, if they were put under ſtrict diſcipline, and puniſhed 
accordingly. The under officers, finding that they were 


only anſwerable to their ſuperior officers, took great liberties 


in their quarters, and inſtead of protecting the country, op- 


preſſed it. The king had brought over an army of ſeven 
thouſand Danes, under the command of a very gallant 


prince, one of the dukes of Wirtemberg ; but they were 
cruel friends, and thought they were maſters. Nor were 
the Engliſh troops much better. I he Dutch were the leaſt 
complained of. Ginckle, who had the chief command, 
looked ſtrictly to them; but he did not think it convenient 
to put thoſe of other nations under the ſame ſevere mea-— 
ſures. But the pay due for ſome months, being now lent 
over, the orders were changed ; and the army was made 


ſubject to the civil government. Yet it was underſtood, that 


inſtructions were ſent to the lords juſtices, to be cautious in 


the exerciſe of their authority over them; ſo that the coun- 


try ſtill ſuffered much by theſe forces. 


There was an important debate moved in the houſe of Deſigns 3 
lords, by thoſe, who intended to revive the old impeachment gainſt the 


againſt the marquis of Carmarchen, namely, Whether 
* impeachments continued from parliament to parliament; 
| Y - lt 


marquis 
of Car- 
marthen. 


RT 
Lf 
7 
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nion of the marquis, and thought his advices would, in con- 
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* or whether they were not extinguiſhed by an act of grace. 
Some antient precedents were brought to favour this b 
thoſe, who intended to keep them up; but in all thoſe pre. 
cedents there had been an order of one parliament to conti. 
nue them on to the next. For this reaſon they did not come 
up to the preſent caſe ; and how doubtful ſoever it was, whe. 
ther the king's pardon could be pleaded in bar to an impeach. 
ment, yet ſince the king had ſent an act of grace, which 
had paſſed in the firſt ſeſſion of this parliament, it ſeemed 
very unreaſonable to offer an impeachment againſt an act gf 
parliament, All this diſcovered a deſign againſt the mat 


quis, who was believed to have the greateſt credit both with 


the king and queen, and was again falling under an univer- 
ſal hatred. In a houſe of commons every motion againſt a 
miniſter is apt to be well entertained : ſome envy him; 
others are angry with him; many hope to ſhare in the ſpoil; 


of him; and a love of change, a wantonneſs of mind, make 


the attacking a miniſter a diverſion to the reft. The ſcheme 
was well formed, and fourteen leading men had undertaken 
to manage the matter againſt the marquis; in which the eat! 
of Shrewſbury had the chief hand, who had a very bad opi- 


cluſion, ruin the king and his affairs. But a diſcovery being 


at this time made of lord Preſton's plot, and managed 


_ chiefly by the marquis's means, it put an end to the deſigns 


- a2ainft him for the preſent, 


—— . 


I'he king being impatient to be at the congreſs in Hol. 


land, came, January 5, to the houſe of lords, and having 
paſſed all the bills that were ready, made this ſpeech to both 
houſes: | | | TE 


My lords and gentlemen, 


« T T Aving only told you, that it would be neceſſaty for 
cc. me to go into Holland much about this time, [ 


am very glad to find that the ſucceſs of your endeavours to 
« bring this ſeſſion to a happy concluſion has been ſuch, that 
« ] am now at liberty to do it. And I return you my hearty 


thanks for the great diſpatch you have made in finiſhing 


„the ſupplies you have deſigned for carrying on the Wir, 


S 


«© which it {hall be my care to ſee duly and punctually ap: 
„ plied to that ſervice, for which you have given them. 


« And I do likewiſe think it proper to afſure you, that | 
« ſhall not make any grant of the forfeited lands in England 


and Ireland, 'till there be another opportunity of ſettlin? 
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« that matter in parliament in ſuch manner, as ſhall be 1690-1. 
« thought moſt expedient. 


My lords and gentlemen, : 
« As I have reaſon to be very well ſatisfied with the proofs 
« you have given me of your good affections in this ſeſſion 
« of parliament. ſo I promiſe myſelf the continuance of the 
« ſame at your return into your ſeveral countries. And as 
« every day produces till freſh inſtances of the reſtleſſneſs of 
© our enemies, both at home and abroad, in deſigning a- 
« gainſt the proſperity of this nation, and the government 
« eftabliſhed; ſo I cannot doubt, but that the union and | 
good correſpondence between me and my parliament, and ' 
« my earneſt and conſtant endeavours on the one hand, | 
« joined with the continuance of your zeal and affection to 
« ſupport me on the other, will, by the bleſſing of God, | 
« be at all times too ſtrong for the utmoſt malice and con- | 
« trivance of our common enemies.“ | 


And then the lord chief baron Atkyns, ſpeaker of the 
houſe of lords, declared to both houſes, „that it was his ma- 
« jeſty's pleaſure, that they ſhould adjourn themſelves until | 
« the 31ſt of March next; and that if his majeſty ſhould | 
« think fit, that the parliament ſhould then fit, he would | 
give them timely notice thereof by proclamation (f),” 


YEZ A FF ft * 


(f) Beſides the acts mention- 
ed, others paſſed this ſeſſion 


were: 


1. An a@ for reviving a for- 
mer act ſor regulating the mea- 
ſure and prices of coals for ſeven 
years, from December 1, 1690. 
dea coals by this act are to be fold 
by the chaldron of thirty-ſix buſh- 


els, Other ſorts of coals by the 


hundred weight averdupois. I'he 
lord-mayor of London and the 
court of aldermen, and the 
Juſtices of peace of the ſeveral 
counties, or any three of them, 
are impowered. to ſet the prices 
of coals as ſhall be ſold by retail, 
35 they ſhall judge reaſonable. 


cauſe of the kingdom. 
act was paſſed, becauſe the privy 


5; 


2. An act for paving and cleanſ- 


ing the ſtree!s in the cities of 


London and Weſtminſter; and 
other places within the weekl7 


bills of mortality, and for regu- 


lating the markets therein. 
3. An act for railing the mili- 
tia for the year 1691. | 
4. An act for preventing vexa- | 
tious ſuits againſt ſuch as acted 
for their majeſty's ſervice in the 
This 


council, and other lords and gen- 
tlemen being magiſtrates 5 of- 
ficers, had, whilſt the French 


were upon the coaſt, appre- 


hended ſeveral ſuſpected perſons 


and raiſed the militia, other- 


wiſe 
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1690-1. On the 15th of November the king ordered a new com- 
V miſſion to paſs the great ſea], conſtituting the lord Godal- 
Honours phin, Sir John Lowther, Mr. Richard Hampden, Sir Ste. 
and pro- phen Fox, Mr. Thomas Pelham, commiſſioners of their mz. 
ants jeſties treaſury. About a month after, his majeſty diſpoſe 
of the vacant biſhop1 icks of Ireland, and appointed Sir Charle, 
Porter to be lord chancellor of that kingdom, and one of the 
lords juſtices, in the room of the lord viſcount Sidney, why 
was recalled to be made one of the ſecretaries of ſtate on the 
26th of December; in the beginning of which month colo- 
nel John Cuts was made baron Cuts of Gowran, in the bet 
kingdom of Ireland. On the 3oth of the ſame month Geot 0 
William, duke of Zell, eldeſt prince of the houſe of Brun(. g 
wic and Lunenburg, was made a knight of the garter; a WG 

honour which juſt a year before had been conferred upon thee- 
lector of Brandenburg; afterwards king of Pruſſia. And on c 
the iſt day of January 1690-1, Sir John Trevor, ſpeaker oi c 
the houſe of commons, and firſt commiſſioner of the great ſea, 5 
ny was admitted into the privy council. _ 55 $58 * 
The king The king having ſettled affairs at home, began his voyage 0 


goes to for Holland on the 6th of January, notwithſtanding the f. 8 
Holland, gour of the ſeaſon, and lay that night at Sittingborne; in- f 
Ken. tending to embark the next evening at Margate, but find- 1 
Burnct, ing, upon his arrival at Canterbury, that the wind was (et 


in eaſterly with a hard froſt, he returned to Kenſington on i 
the gth, and ſeven days after he ſet out again from White 


a 

_ wiſe than was authoriſed by the * highway: another for th: 1 
laws. ſſpeedier determining election: l 
By a private act the proprie- of members of parliament :' 2. * 
tors of the water-works in York- nother * to charge the eſtate ofthe a 
buildings were incorporated, late lord Jeffreys in Leiceſter- al 
Beſides the acts that were paſ- * ſhire with the ſum of 14700 2 
ſed, there were ſeveral bills, as * and intereſt to Edmund Pi. Y 
well as that for the forfeited e- * deaux :* another for regel- t 
ſtates in Ireland, which were left © ting and licenſing hackne) . 
unfiniſhed, particularly * a bill * coaches :* and another for tie | 
« to regulate trials in caſes of trea- enabling chirurgeons to adm. | 

* ſon®, which was much talked | © niſter inward medicines in case [4 
of in the houſe of commons, of chirurgery ;* which was fe. t 
and yet was deferred from time titioned againſt by the phyſician I 
to time: another to oblige the and apothecaries, A bill wi t 
lords commiſſioners of the trea- alſo brought in * for reducin2 0 
* ſury to take the like oaths as * intereſt money from ſix, to ſor t 
the lord treaſurer: another © re- per cent.“ which after a ſecond { 


© lating to the African trade :' a- reading was rejected. 
nother, * againit robbers on the ' | 


hal 
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ball, and embarked at Graveſend, with a numerous retinue, 1690-1. 

under a convoy of twelve men of war commanded by rea-??? 

admiral Rooke. On the 18th in the morning, the veſſels that 

attended his majeſty being come up with the Goree, he | 

- was informed by a fiſherman, that they were within a league | 
and a half of the ſhore, whereupon being weary of the ſea, 1513 great = 
he left his yacht, attended by the duke of Ormond, the earl danger. 1 
of Devonſhire lord ſteward, the carl of Dorſet lord cham- | 
berlain, the earl of Portland, the earl of Monmouth, mon- Es | 
feur Overkirk, and monſieur Zuleſtein, and went into a | 
ſhallop. En | ER way ; Re | 
The ſeamen themſelves were afraid, as the froſt had " 
been very ſevere, and the ice near the ſhore was ſo great, | | 
as made it dangerous to attempt landing; and all the per- | 
ſons of quality about his majeſty would have diſſuaded him 

from that attempt. But nothing being able to move him 

from his reſolution, they put away from the fleet, and quickly 

loſt ſight of it. Night came on, and the king remained for 

eighteen hours expoſed to the injuries of the air and cold, to 

the mercy of the ſea, and the chance of privatcers, having 

nothing but his cloak to cover him; and the ſea ran fo high, 

that he and all his company were waſhed with the waves ; 

though neither he nor any of them were the worſe for ail 

this cold and wet weather; and when the ſeamen ſeemed. 

apprehenſive of their danger, he ſaid in a very intrepid man- 

ner, What, are you afraid to die in my company:?“ At laſt 

the ſhallop, by break of day, came near the iſle of Goree, 

where the king went aſhore, and got a little refreſhment in 

a fhſherman's cottage, Then he went into the boat again, 

and about two in the afternoon landed at Oranien- Haak not 

far from Maeſlanſluys. At Houndſlardyke he was received by 

Van Opdam, Belard, Witzen, and Uryberg, appointed by 

the ſtates for that purpoſe ; and about ſix in the evening he 

arrived at the Hague. The ſtates general, the ſtates of 

Holland, the council of ſtate, the other colleges, the con- 

preſs of foreign miniſters, and all the perſons of diſtinction at 

the Hague, made their compliments to him upon his iafe ar- 

rival; and becauſe he was come ſo ſuddenly, as to prevent | 

the ſolemn reception, that was intended by the magiſtrates 

of that place, he was . prevailed upon to make his publ.c en- 

try on the 26th, which was performed with great ſolemnity, 

ſeveral triumphal arches having been erected to repreſent his 

atchievements, and all the burghers appearing in arms with 

unuſual magnificence. In the evening the fire-works were 

played and the cannon diſcharged on the Viverberg oppo- 

| 8 „% os | lite 
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— town. Two days after the king went to the aſſembly of the 


council of ſtate: 


England, to deliver that kingdom from the evils with which 
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ſite to his palace, and bonfires lighted through the whole 


ſtates general, then to the ſtates of Holland, and laſtly to the 
he made a ſpeech to each of theſe aſſem. 
blies. He told the ſtates-general that the laſt time he wa 
with them, he had declared his intention of going over t 


co 

it was threatened. That God had ſo bleſſed his juſt inten- Ho 
tions, that he had met with ſucceſs even beyond his hopes co 
That the Engliſh having offered him the crown, he had ac. . 


Congreſs 
at the 
Hague. 


The 
King's 
ſpeech at 
the con- 
greſs. 
Kennet. 


. 


United Provinces, againſt the power of France. 
ed by the affairs of Ireland, which being now in a better con- 


and to exerciſe the functions of ſtadtholder. 
ſpeech conſiſted of expreſſions of his zeal and affection for 


knowledgment due to a prince, who was looked upon as the 


alliance. 


were aſſembled at the Hague, to concert meaſures with king 


cepted it, as God was his witneſs; not out of ambition, but 
ſolely to preſerve the religion and laws of the three king- 
doms, and to be able to aſſiſt his allies, and eſpecially the 


That he 
could have wiſhed to have aided them ſooner, but was prevent- 


dition, he was come to concert meaſures with the allies, 
The reſt of hi 
the republic. He was anſwered with the er” and ac- 


father of his countrv, the deliverer of Europe, the preſer- 
ver of the proteſtant fei en, and the ſoul of the Or 


After this was opened the moſt glorious awe; tht 
ever yet appeared of chriſtian princes and miniſters, who 


William, for the defence of the liberties of Europe, againſt 
the encroachments of France (g). King William in a very 
pathetical ſpeech repreſented to them, that the imminent 
«* dangers, wherein they found themſelves, ſufficiently di. 
© covered the errors, that had been committed ; ſo that he 

needed 


(2) Theſe all aſfiſted at the ſau Idſtein, the duke n 


congreſs, the electors of Bran- 


_ denburg and Bavaria, the dukes 
of Lunenbur;, of Ze!!, and of 


_ Wolfenbuttle ; 
Heſſe Caſe]; 
Louis of Brandenburg, prince 
Waldeck; 
ſtadtholder of Frieiland,the p:ince 


the landgrave of 
prince Chrittian 


the prince of Naſſau, 


of Naſſau- Saarburg, g governor of 


Bois-le-duc, the prince of Naſſau 


D.llemburg, the prince of Nal- 


princes of Anſpach, 


and the prince his brother; the 
duke of Courland, and prince 


tor cf Wirtemberg ; - the two 
the land- 
grave of Heſe-D*Armitadt, the 
prince his brother ; 3 the duke of 
Saxe-Eyſenach, prince Philip Pa- 
latine, the Jules of Zulſback, 
the prince of Wirtemberg Neu- 
ftadt, the prince of Wirtembero, 


Ferdinand his drot her, the prince 
| 8 
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needed not uſe many arguments to ſhew them the neceſ- 1690-1. 


« ſity of taking juſter and better meaſures. 
circumſtances they were in, it was not a time to delibe- 
« rate, but act. hat the enemy was maſter of all the 
chief fortreſſes, that were the barrier of the common li- 
cberty ; and that he would quickly poſſeſs himſelf of all the 
 reft, if a ſpirit of divition, ſlowneſs, and particular intereſt, 
continued among them: that every one ought to remain 
* perſuaded, that their reſpective particular intereſts were 


That in the 


« were very ſtrong, and that 


+ kebolt den che lend: 


grave of Homburg, three prin- 


of Holſtein, prince of Commer- 
d, the prince palatine of Bir- 


the princeſs of Naſſau Friſeland, 
the princeſs Radzeville, the coun- 
eſs of Soiſſons, the princeſs of 
daxe Ey ſenace, and other illuſtri- 
dus perſons. The moſt remarka- 
ble of the counts, were the counts 
of Horn, Erbauh, Tirimont, de 
Broca, de Gryal, d'Arco, de 
Rivera, de Sanfray, de Lippe, 
d' Eſpenſe, de Fugger, de Den- 
hof, de Carelſon: with the B 
tons of Pallant, and Spaein, the 
Khinegrave and his brother; the 
marquiſſes of Caſſile monlayo, and 
Caſtanaga, governor of the Spa- 
tiſh Netherlands; and the gene- 
tals Chauvert, d'Elwicht, Barfus, 
CAute!, Pali, &c. The embaſ- 
ſadors and foreign miniſters pre- 
ſent were thoſe from the empe- 
ror, the count de Windi:ſpratz, 
and Berka, with the chevalier de 
Campecht; from the king of 
ain, don Emanuel de Colona ; 
from the king of Denmark, the 
count of Rebenklam and M. 
Centhe ; from the king of Swe- 
den, the count of Oxenſtern . 


from the king of Poland, M. 


Moreau; from the Elector of 
Lavaria, the baron of Boomgar- 


© compriſed in the general one. 


ces of Holſlein-Beck, the duke 
kenfelt, to which we may add 


from the elector o 


That the enemy's forces 


they would carry all things, 


den and M. Prielmeyere; "HOY +3 


the elector of Brandenburg, M. 
Van Dieſt and Smetitau, from the 


elector of Saxony, M. Haxhau- 
ſen; ſtom the elector of Treves, 


the baron de Leyon, and. M. 
Champagne; from the elector of 
Mentz, M. Talberg and Mevers ; 

Cologne, the 
general and baron Berufaw and 


M. Soelmaker ; from the ele dor 


palatine, M. Herter mans; from 


the duke of Savoy, the count de 


Pielat and the preſident de la 
Tour; from the duke of Zell, 
M. Zieger; from the biſhop of 
Munſter, M. de Nort ; from the 


landgrave of Heſte-Caſſel, the 


baron Gorts, and M. Reppelaar ; 
f:om the duke of Wolfembattle, 
the baron Croſck ; from the duke 


of Hanover, M. Klekk; from 


the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, 


M. Tourken ;and from the prince „ 


of Liege, countellor Mean. Of 
king William's own ſubjects, 
who attended him to this ſolemni- 
ty, were the dukes of Norfolk 
and Ormond, with the earls of 
Devonſhire, Dorſet, Eſſex, Not- 
tingham, Scarborough, and Sel- 
kirk, the biſhop of London, the 
lord Dramlendrits, the lord Durſ- 
ley, the earls of Portland and 
Monmouth, the duke of Schom- 


berg, and his brother count Mein- 
hard, &c. | | 


like 
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WV < pole complaints, and fruitleſs clamours, or unprofitab!s 


5M foundations, but ſoldiers, ſtrong armies, and a prompt and 


© ſtop to his conqueſts, and ſnatch out of his hands the l. 
< berty of Europe, which he held already under an heavy 


and neceſlary a deſign; and would come in the ſpring at 
the head of the troops faithfully to make good his royal 


paign; and though the duke of Savoy was then reduced very 
low, king William took ſuch care of him, and both fur- 


ham, as he proteſted ſolemnly to biſhop Burnet, when he re- 
turned to England. The princes ſhewed the king all the je- 


voy and che troops of Milan tu en- fix thouſ nd ; the biſhop of Mur. 


ria eiphteenthouſand ; che elector palatine four thouſand ; and the 
ol Saxony twelve thouſand ; the prince of Lunenburg lixtecn 
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© like a torrent, before them. T hat it was in vain to op. 


& proteſtations againſt injuſtice. 
That it was neither the reſolution of a busen diet, nor 
© the hopes of ſome men of fortune, arifing from frivolous 


© ſincere union between all the forces of the allies, that muſt 
do the work; and that theſe too muſt be brought to op- 
© pole the enemy without any delay, if they would put a 


© yoke. And that as for himſelf, he would not ſpare his 
< credit, forces, or perſon, to concur with them in ſo juſt 


word, which he had ſo folemnly engaged to them.“ 
This ſpeech from a prince, in whom they all confided, had 


ſo good effect, that they came to a reſolution of employing | 
two hundred twenty two thouſand men againſt France; of 
which the king of England was to furniſh twenty thouſand, 
and the reſt of the princes and ſtates in proportion (h). 


But notwithſtanding the large quota's promiſed by divers 
princes and ſtates of J E gland and Holland were 
forced to pay them, and to bear the burthen of the war, The 
congreſs determined likewiſe the operations of the next cam- 


niſhed, as well as procured him ſuch ſupplies, that his af- 
fairs had quickly a more promiſing aſpect. Things were con- 


certed among the princes themſelves, and were kept fo ſe- 


cret, as they did not truſt them to their miniſters ; at leaſt, 
the king did not communicate them to the earl of Notting- 


Tpects that 7 of their rank ever paid to a crowned head; 


(h) The emperor was to 1 the circle of Swabia and Franco- 
niſh twenty thouſand, the King nia ten thouſa'd ; the duke 0. 
of Spain in Flanders twenty thou- Wirtemberg ſix thouſand ; the 
ſand; the States General thirty ele&tor of Brandenburg twenty 
five thouſand ; ; the duke of Sa- thouſand; the prince of Liege 


ty thouland ; the eſector of Bava- iter ſeven thouſand; the elecior 


landgrave ofHeile eight thouſand; e d. 
| | | | and 
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100 they lived together in ſuch an eaſy freed 
of — occalioned no diſputes among thaw, though — 


hoſe are often, upon leſs ſolemn interviewe, the ſubjects 
of much W and interrupt more important. de- 


bates (9: 


i The baer declaration 
yas generally ſaid to have been 
at the congreſo, 


— the articles ſeem 


doubtful : Since we look upon 
' the union that is between us, 
' as the work of God alone, it 
z but reaſonable that we ſhould 


make a ſolemn proteſtation to 


him, to deliberate nothing in 
' this aſſembly, but what may 
be very juſt and equirable. We 


' ſolemnly proteſt 
' that our intentions are, 


Lewis XIV. till the following 
' articles be executed, to the 


' execution of which we oblige | 
| 4 95 the 


' ourſelves for ever. 


* L. be ee 


' tion to the holy See for what- 
ſoever he has acted againſt it; 


and till he has annulled and 
' made void all thoſe infamous 


IA againſt the holy 
ther Innocent XI. 


II. Till he has reſtored to 
' each party concerned what he 
' has taken fince the peace of 
' Munſter ; and till he has de- 

* moliſhed Brifac, and delivered 

* up the country of Ceay to the 

canton of Bern. 

III. Tilt he has reſtored to 
the proteſtants all their 


' be an entire 11 of conſci - 
ente throughout the whole ex- 

tent of the Nench dominions, 
* IV. Till the eſtates of che 
Vor. XIII. | 


alter any manner, or f6 
—_ 15 


„we will 8 
nioo, nor make any peace With 


fleſ- * 
ions and goods; and till there 8 
kin 


83 
* kin 


gdom be re-eſtabliſhed in 
their antient liberties, fo __ 
© the clergy, the nobility, . and 
* the third eſtate, may enjoy 


© their antient and lawful pri vi- 
4 leges; 


; and till the kings, ſor 
* the future, ſhall be Ales to 
* call t Set the ſaid eſtates, 
* when 7 41 any ſupply, | 
© without x e confent of whom 
they ſhall not raiſe any money, 
r any 
« pretence whatſoever. 
V. Till the tax upon ſak, 


that pon the third e ſiate, and 


Han infigite number of other un- 


N taxes and impoſiti- 


G on boliſhed for ju. | 
61. T Ly he has reſtored to 
parliaments theirantient and 
itful authority; chat ſo they 
abt be enabled to diſtribuſe 
© to every one juſtice freely, and 


.* without conſtraint, according - 


A 


* to their conſciences. © 
VII. Till all the towns of the 


© kingdom be re-eſtabliſhed i 7 
* their antient privileges, and till 
© their revenue? bereftored, which 
© had been taken from them with 

* ſuch violence and injuſtice. 


4 God, who knows the inten- 185 
* tion of our hearts, knows, 


* that wo bear no hatred 44 


* the French nation ; and 

at we do not aſpire 10 2 * . 

the lawful dominions offs : 

om of France. 

1 thoſe, who are inbab 
ould Join aid vs, we 

15 this affair 

n wie 


* if a 
« tants, 
« —_— 


that points . 
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ſieged by 
the | 
French, 
Boyer. 
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The congreſs broke up about the beginning of March: bege 
but the early and unexpected motions of the French, * that 
only put a ſodden ſtop to king William's journey for Eng. T 
land, but likewiſe convinced the confederates of the truth of Ml L00 
what he had ſaid to them in his ſpeech, * that it was not 2 Leck 
© time to deliberate, but to act; a maxim which the kin, Ml drav 
of France knew beſt how to practiſe. For on the 5th of ill end 
March a detachment of French cavalry inveſted the ſtrong i iO 

city of Mons, before which place his moſt chriſtian maj to 0 
arrived himſelf ſix days after, accompanied by the dauphin, WM ve 
the duke of Orleans, and the duke of Chartres. The nen MY tho! 
day the trenches were opened; and the beſiegers raiſed large i the 
batteries, and with threeſcore pieces of cannon, and five and bon 


March, that having filled up the ditch of an imperfe horn- 
lemont, they boldly aſſaulted that out-work, and after the 


poſt, drove the enemy into the town, and puſhed: on the 


— 


twenty mortars, made prodigious havock in the town. The 
garriſon within conſiſted of about fix thouſand horſe and foot, 
commanded by the prince, de Bergue, who was not wanting 
in his duty; but notwithſtanding the vigorous reſiſtance of 
the beſieged, the French were advanced ſo far by the 22d of 


BSEFFSS 


work on the ſouth ſide of the town towards the gate of Bar- 


= 
=, 


loſs of a great number of men, began to make a lodgemerit 
upon it. Upon this the beſieged, headed by ſome of their 
braveſt officers, attempted to 3h them off, and in effect 
obliged the workmen, and the grenadiers, that ſupported 
them, to give way; but at. laſt the aſſailants regained their 


SSS M$ 


« without effuſion of blood, and © many poor people have ſuffer 


2 been the occaſion of, that ſo 


4 


them,” 


| ſiege 


without deſolation of the king- * ed. „ | 
© doms. And we promiſe all We were willing, that the X 
© thoſe that ſhall do it, that we © whole world ſhould have a per- * 
© will, treat them as our particu - fect knowledge of our ks of ad 
lar friends, aud preſerve their © ons, particularly the French e 
towns and poſſeſſions, as if they © gentlemen and perſons of bo- Wi in 
© were our own. And as for * nour, who are oppreſſed with | 
_ © thoſe: that ſhall not do it, we the heavy load of the govern- Wl di 
_ © ſhall look upon them as per- ment, and can no longer es- 10 
_* ſons that have approved and dure the ſlavery, which they Wil þ 
© abetted all theſe perſecutions, * lie under; to the end they may . 
-* burnings, and other dcvaſtati- be able to take ſuch meaſures, 
ons, that have been made, as may be aſſiſting to us in te- N 
and we will make them feel, covering for them their ancient h 
without mercy, thoſe pains liberty, which has been ſo cru- Wil © 
« and torments which, they haye * elly and ſo unjuſtly taken from Wl f 


"T7 W770 


„„ „„ r #3 wh o 


* 


fege with ſo much the more vigour, as they were informed; 1690-1. 

that the king of England was advancing to raiſe t. 
The king, upon the news of the fiege, returned from March 11. 

Loo to the Hague, from whence he diſpatched prince Wal- 

deck to Hall near Bruſſels, where the forces, that were 

frnawing together for the relief of Mons, had their general 

rendezvous. From thence the king went to Breda, having 

before his departure named the general officers who were 

to command in the army; and on the 27th of March ar- 

med at Hall, where though he had an army of near fifty 

thouſand men, yet he found that, through the negle& of 

the Spaniards, 'there was nothing provided for his expedi- 

ton, not ſo much as even the neceſſary carriage. 
In the mean time the ſiege of Mons was carried on but Mons ſur- 

with indifferent ſucceſs; for the French had only gained an renders. 

horn-work, and there ſtill remained two half. moons for 

them to take before they could come to the counterſcarp of 

the place; and in the attack, which they made upon one of 

theſe half-moons, they were. repulſed with conſiderable loſs. March27, 

But the burghers being terrified by the enemy's bombs, which 1691. 

had burnt part of the town, and their fears being improved 

by the influence of their prieſts, the principal of them with 

two abbots went to the governor, and preſſed him to capi- 

tulate, The governor, who was conhdent that he might 

hold out eight or ten days longer, having had but three or 

four hundred men killed during the ſiege, and wanting nei- 

ther ammunition nor proviſions, refuſed to comply with their 

demands, Upon this they ſent a drum of their own to beat 

2 parley, and threatened to open the gates, and deliver both 

him and the garriſon into the belieger's hands. Things be- April 1, 

ng brought to this extremity, the governor conſented at 

lift to capitulate, and ſurrendered the town on very honour- 

able conditions. Whereupon king William immediately 

left the army, returned to the Hague, embarked: for Eng- 

and, and arrived ſafely at Whitehall on the 13th of April. 
The chief tranſaction during the king's abſence was the A plot diſ- 

diſcovery of a plot. Towards the latter end of the year covered 

1689, king James and his popiſh counſellors in Ireland laid during the 

the foundation of the Lancaſhire plot, having ſent over com- king's ab 

niffioners into that and other northern counties to raiſe an er. 

amy, which that king engaged himſelf to head in perſon in 9 4 * 

Auguſt 1690. But the plot being diſcovered by ſome of the **'* 

confederates, and ſoon after effectually ſuppreſſed by his de- 

feat at the Boyne ; another project was ſet on foot by the ja- 

wbites in England, who thought the opportunity of the 
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1. 
3 loſt. They 


Burnet. 


incenſed at a burthen of four millions in taxes. The me 


Pen the famous quaker. It was reſolved among them, tha 
to provent delays, ſome perſons of quality and known wk 


8 king James's queen, and Mr. Elliot, Were pitched upon for 2 
that purpoſe, and to carry letters from thoſe who had joined 
in the deſign to king James and his queen. The biſhop of 
Ely's letters were writ in a very particular ſtile. He under- 


no more part with that than with their hopes of heaven. 


a veſſel of Mrs. Jane Prat, of Barking in Eflex, went on 


THE HISTORY 
ing to the congreſs at the Hague was not to by 
fancied it would be caſy, in his abſence, u 
bring 'about the reftoration of king James, now that ther 
was ſo ſmall a force left in the kingdom, and the nation ſo 


king's 


that laid this deſign were tbe ear] of Clarendon, the biſhop 
of Ely, the lord Preſton, and his brother Mr, Graham, aud 


ties ſhould go over to France, to tranſact the affair for the MI ,. 
whole party. The lord Preſton, Mr. Aſhton, a ſervant of * 


4 10 

took both for his elder brother and the reſt of the fawily, ct 
which was 2 of Sancroft and the other deprived H k 
biſhops... In his letter to the qucem he aſſured her of his m]. 


all their zeal for the prince of Wales, and that they would 


The gentlemen thus appointed by the party having hired 


« d 
beard year Battle-bridge on the zoth of December 1690; * c 
but Nicholas Prat, huſband of the woman and owner of Ml * fi 
the veſſel, being a man zealous for the government, bali * « 
_ diſcovered all that he knew, which was only, that he wal | * 
to carry ſome perſons over to France. The notice of this % 
was bropght to the marquis of Carmarthen, and the matter 4, 
ſo ordered, that lord Preſton, Aſhton, and Elliot, wee 
falling down the river as far as Gravefend, when captain, 
Billop, who had been ordered to attend their motion, cane - 
on board on pretence of ſearching for, and prefling ſeamen, WM * 
and drey the three paſſengers out of the hold, in which theyMl © 
were bid. Lord Preſton left his letters. behind him in well © 
hold, together with king James's ſignet; and Aſhton took 4 
them up with a deſign to have thrown them into the ſen . 
but they were taken from him, and both they and their .- 
pers were brought to Whitehall. Lord Preſton's mind ſunk ON » 
viſibly, that it was concluded he would not die, if conſeſiag . 
all he knew would fave him. Aſhton was more firm will « 
ſullen ; and Elliot knew nothing. There was among tber, 
papers one, that contained the heads of a declaration, OI © 
be prepared, in order to be publiſhed when the French, 
< have had ſucceſs at fea, with aſſurances of pardon, 200 A 
< promiſes to preſerve the proteſtant religion and b 


© lays 
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„s (k). The moſt important of all was © the reſult of 1691. 
conference between ſome lords and gentlemen, both N- a nnd 


ers whigs, in which it was undertaken to prove the 
poffibility and method of reſtoring king James by a French 


wer, 


_-_ _ 


(k) The heads of he declara- 
don were as follow: 

That the king will return 
« with a deſign. of making an 
C jntire conqueſt of his people, 
6 is ſo ridiculous-as well as diffi- 
colt, that it needs not be ſpo- 
ken to. 

That the king” s declaration 
be worded in general terms, 
that he will 
« that they ſhall be the rule of 
« his actions; that he will en- 
« deavour to ſertle liberty of 
« conſcience by law, that what- 
«ſoever things were formerly 


done by him, which occaſion- 


ed jealouſies in the minds of 
« his people, ſhall be left to the 
determination 3 
to be formally regularly 
called as ſoon as is poſhble. 
That he bas given ſufficient 


evidence of his unwillingneſs * 


„ bring an army of ſtrangers | 


* into. his kingdom, by refuſing 


the ſuccourstheking of France 


s offered him, and which were 


een ready to be embarked 


* upon the firſt notice of the 


prince of Orange's intended 
* 1ovaſion; * 50 


That he 3 with bim 
„ach an army only, as is ne- 


# for his own defence, 
® and'for'the fecurity of his loy- 
* al ſubjects, who ſhall reſort to 
„ him: that he will diſmiſs 
* them as ſoon as he ſhall have 


" rid the nation of thoſe foreign- 


* theſe there were : (ane ther 1 and 


govern by the laws, 


„ judges, believing it n 
that a diſpenſing — 


without endangering the ptoteſtant religion and 
el adminifiration, according to the Jaws of 


is king- 
35 


44 ens, „ who have invaded in; and 
<* trampled upon the laws and 
*« liberties of his people. 
The king's large exerciſing 
his diſpenſing power 333 
great alarm to his people, and 
contributed moſt of all — 
„ ward a general deſection. Yet 
„ when that came to be 
« debated in the laft convention, | 
there appeared ſo many diffi- 
« culties in the limiting of it, 
every body, even the 


de in the king, that it wa: let 
#6 fall, and that point remains 
* as it was: And without men- 
* x that or any other par» 
bs 5 — —— — 2 — ; 
«© danger eavi things, 
. wid have been 129 — | 
1 of jealouſies, to the _— 
10 nation of a parliament, where 
* befides the king's; 
friends and ſervantu, thera will 
66 —— who will be 
«© Flad of opportun to the 
46 ee oy f _— 
. (1) The reſult of. as. conſe 
rence was as follows 3: - 
4 1. E. “ muſt cichan « 


„ find few heips here, but 2 


« bloodier reſiſta nee than ever 


<< the Romans, Saxons, or Nor- 
44 mans ſound, it being incredible, 
6% how unanimous and obſtinate 
that very thought renden the 

"By ſo that it may make 


Or » France, 
conquer us: if the laſt} he H 
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| 1691. letters (m); and particularly a paper, containing ſhort me- 
WYY morials in lord Preſtan's own hand, in which 


« us a heap of rpjns, but no na- 


port any thing to F. 
II. If K. L“. deſires to oblige 

t us, and make the work eaſy, that 
« he may be at leiſure to ply the 


* tion that can ever help or im- 


empire or Italy, or to have an 


« advantageous. peace, he muſt 


take off the frightful character 


« we have of him, and ſhew 


© ous he has no ſuch deſign, as 


returning our offended K. a 
* conqueror upon us, but that he 


4 can and will be our friend and 


* mediator ; upon which terms 


he will find, that lords 


«and gentlemen will ly 
« ſhew themſelves to his ſatisfac- 
„tion, eſpecially if he makes 


© haſte, and loſes no approach- 


ing o r 

; 401 2711 he incline to this 
* ſort of ſenſe, he muſt ober- 
5 rule the bigotry of St. G. 
„ and "diſpoſe their minds to 


(e think. of thoſe methods, that 
. are more likely to gain the na: 


$;tion 3 for there is one ſilly 
«thing or other daily done there, 
« that comes to our notice here, 


„which prolongs what they ſo 


86 paſſionately deſire. 


ö 45 are theſe : 4 TY } 07 * 


* 


_ «6 Firſt, to prevent dangerous 


and fooliſh intelligente, by 


« forbidding in all that court: to 


e write any news hither, and 


« that king James only have his 
* correſpondence, by whom to 
% hear from, and ſpeak to peo- 


E ple here; ſince letters ſo often 
1 miſcarry, and are filled with 


„ nothing but what we ſhould 


, not hear, and what we have, 
£ are arguments for the moſt 


0 neu;  * 
great body of proteſtants, thar 


* ny thouſands arg returning, 
© and that they are the natir 


many of the 
| | Nobility 


« part againlt the king's reſlor- 


« Secondly; 'fince there 8 a 


% never defected, and that ma. 


„weight and power of thele 
“ kingdoms, by having tie 
heads, hands, and b on 
«« their ſide, to the odds and ad- 
vantage of at leaſt two hun- 
6+ dred proteſtants to one catho- 
„lic; the K. may think of no- 
e thing ſhort of a proteſtant ad- 
** miniſtration, nor of nothing 


* more for the catholics, than 


« a legal liberty of conſcience; 


for much e mut“ is againk 


„all other notions, to which all 


private paſſions and artificial 


*« frames 2 ent muſt 
yield or break. He may reign 


©, a catholic in devotion, but 


* muſt reign a proteſtant in go- 
© vernment. ' Cromwell could 
“ not, yet on a broader bottom, 
„ with a victorious army, ſublilt 
*© or keep what he had got. 


„ Thirdly, he muſt give us 2 


1e model of this At St. . by pres 


„ ferring the proteſtantz, that 


ate Wh him, above the catho- 


_ * lies 3, one beibg loyal upon 


leſs ties of intereſt, and to tell 
the nation here what they are 
% to hope for when he comes. 

« Fourthly, he muſt give en- 
e couragement:to lords and gen- 
e tlemen hereto. come to hum, 
«at leaſt ſeven; or nine for 4 
« ſtanding council, which wil 
« make us here think he 1s in 


* ſome degree ours again, and 


that we have a relation to him, 
*« and ſome intereſt and me 2 
| | % him, 


aut. As. 


„ 22 2 * 


He 


the 
ity 


/ 


Ma. 

ing, 

11 

dele 

the ne * 
on en with the king's enemies. 
ad. {Wnilty and condenn ect. 
Un- a : . 
bo WW bim, by the men of quality 
0" WF” of our own religion, that are 
-ein him. This will incom- 
“ parably facilitate the matter 
** 24g nor will they, when 


they come, come empty, and 
„ in their own names, which is 
„till better, and will be 
« ſatisfatory there, 
* pliſh proteſtants ſhould be en- 
„ couraged by an edict of li- 
« berty from the k. of F. to 
« have chapels at their own coſt, 
in which to worſhip God after 
" theirreſpeRive ways, by which 
that king will make us reflect 
* upon his conduct towards his 
* huguenots, rather to flow from 
* the hazard he thought himſelf 
„in by their anti-monarchical 


ernennen 


— 1 


« and reſiſting principles, than 


« a defire of perſecution. 


« Laſtly, all other requiſite 


* meaſures depending upon the 
* acceptance this finds, an an- 
« ſwer hereunto is "impatient! 


* defired by thoſe, that have di- 


* courſed the K's buſineſs to 
* this maturity, ' So ended with 
an unanimous conſent both to- 
ties and whigs upon this occa- 


more. 


« Fifthly ; to induce this, En- 


e March “ 


O F ENGLAND. 


tility were named (n). On the 16th, 17th, and 19th of 1691. 
avary, the lord Preſton, and Mr. Aſhton, were N 
their trials at the Old Bailey. Their deſign of going to 
ance, and the treaſonable papers found upon them, were 
ily proved. Some of them were written in the lord Pre- 
bn's, and ſome in Mr. Aſhton's hand. They alledged in 
vir defence, that ſimilitude of hands was not thought a good 
wof in colonel Algernon Sidney's caſe. But this was now 
y a circumſtance : in what hand ſoever the papers were 
nt, the crime was always the ſame, fince they were open, 
wt ſealed ; and oonſequently they knew the contents of 
dem, and thus were carrying on a negotiation of high-trea- 


They were therefore found 


« fion, that are in 3 way of clo(- | 
46 mg in his intereſt.” | 


= Namely, A liſt of the En- 
gliſh fleet which the lord Preſton 


and Mr. Aſhton were carrying 
into France. | 


5 


zou 


Tuppung 


dug 


eden ul 


1 e 
3 

4 38 34 4 4 

Fireſhips 25-88. 8 

Bomb veel 1 T- .- 

ES. FF.» 


1443 134 9g 248 


Brought in by admiral Ruſſel 
* to the houſe of commons, De- 
„ cember'24th, ninety, the fleet 


« hereof fixty Duteh. 


% Memorandum, the new ſhips 
ed will de 
by de end 


« building are e 
% ready to be lanched 


E e 4 $ _ oe © 


120i 


Bt 


c . * 7 
: S323 
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1691. 
Aſhton 15 
executed. 


© For Mrs, Anne Ruſle], to be 
* leſt with Mrs. Richeſon at the 
* Blug, Boar, in Rydes-ſtreet, 
gear St. James's, 825 


© A'L—= the king. 
8 — che queen. 
& — the prince of Wales. 


D — the prince of Orange. 


© E —— Canon and the Scots 
een, 1 
F —— the duke of Berwick. 
8 — duke Tyrconnel, 
H — major general Sars- 
* field. 2 | 
1 lieutenant - general 
Sheldon. 5 
* L — king of France. 
M — marſhal Luxem- 
* bourg. | 
8 N — marſhal Belfond. 
ma arch. © O —— duke Powis. 
biſhop San- P — àducheſs Powis. 
croft and the | | 


| * This paſ- 
ſage is ſup- 


| reſt of the g c Amſterdam 3 Breſt. | 
2 rived bi- Rotterdam-Dieppe. 
ops. 


75 =” — Havre de 


« Grace, 
Brill — Dunkirk. 
Harlem — Calais. 

125 taly — England, 155 
8 [on Rs ——— Scotland. 
Spain =— Ireland. 


The following letters were di- 

ed in, falſe names, and are 

mokſt of them written under di- 
vers cants, as under the colour of 
trade, law-ſuits, mortgages, &c. 


yet evidently relateto king James's 
reſtoration, 'The two firſt were 


ſuppoſed to be written by Ds. 
Turner, biſhop of Ely. 7 


Mr. Aſhton would enter jnto uo beet with the exuy 
bet prepared Himſelf to die, and was accordi 


An alphabet of names for! car- * 
ry ing on the correſpondence, | 


7 
4 
"a 


4 * 


* Though the bearer of thi 


will do us the juftice to aſum 


* you we are as full of duty, az 


_ © unfeignedly and unconcernedly 
your, 448-yourde! 
| © yet this gentleman bas under. 


could with; 


taken. Vo will forgive the 
« preſumption, if I do myſelf 
* the honour to give you this 


© freſh aſſurance in a few words, 


* which I hope we do by our ac- 


counts. I ſhall omit no occz. 


© fions, not neglecting the leaf, 


and making zealous wiſhes for 
the greateſt, to ſhew ourſelves | 
© ſach as we ought to be, Sir, I | 
_ © ſpeak in the plural, becauſe [ 


© write my elder brother's ſen- 


* timents as well as my own, and 
© thereft of the family “, though | 


© leſſened in number, yet if we 


Aare not mightily out in our ac- 


counts, we are growing in our 


© intereſt, that is, in yours. He 


© that delivers this, will, I hope, 
« intirely to your ſatisfaQion, re- 
« preſent us, and me in particu- 
© lar, as with all the devotion 
« imaginable and unchangeable 


© affection, yours. God grant 


© the happieſt new year.” | 
To Mrs. Redding. 
| © As'tis impoſſible for me to 


© expreſs thatextraordinary great 
ſatisfaction it gave me this time 


twelve months when I had the 
© honour to receive that mark 


« your favour and goodneſs un- 
© der your own hand; ſo I have 
« lived in ſome pain for an op- 


* ror to write you my hum. 


| ments and 
oy R trueſt 


OF ENGLAND. 


Tyburn on the 28th of January 


rack duty, from which, by the 
e of e I am * 2 
capable of fiverving, than o 
' renouncing my hopes of bea. 
ven. I ſay this in behalf of 
© my elder brother and the reſt 
6 of my neareſt relations, as well 
« as for myſelf. You may in- 
© tirely depend upon us, not on- 
© ly for a conſtant adherence to 
o well choſen a principle, but 
for our utmoſt activity to pro- 
* mote your intereſts, which are 
« inſeparable from our own. | 
© need come to no particulars bs 
this bearer, who can and will 


(] 
o 
4 


tell you our whole hearts; and 


@ ' Lwith yo u could fee them, how 
— tp they are devoted to 
your ſervice. God grant you 
* a * happy new year, and 
8 No meg many and very hap- 
Our urs maſter hath 
l 1 our beſt wiſhes: he daily 
« gains more friends, and we get 

« ground of his adverſaries. 

New year's Eve. 


A letter directed for Mrs. Charl- 
ton, Decem. 31, 1690. 

_ © I muſt not let this bearer de- 

; madam, without aſſurin 

* you of my beſt reſpects. 

have written by him to a friend 

* of yours, but depend upon you 
to "= my note credit, 

Fhoogh my creditors were 

no friends to the match, which 


* has been fo long in treaty, for 
| 383 have been very 


upon me this laſt ſummer, 
yet as ſoon. as I could go ſafely 


„ abroad, I perſued the buſineſs, 


and do beg you to believe, that 
no endeavours of mine ſhall be 
_* wanting to perfect the ſetile- 


quartering. 


© ment, You once put me in 
© hopes of ſeeing you before this 
* Chriſtmas, Yourfriends are ſor- 

ry for the diſappointment, pray 
© loſeno more time than is of ab- 

* ſolute neceſſity. The bearer will 
* tell you all things may now be 


0 — ſettled, it the right way 


ö be taken, L long to hear how 
your young ter does: ſhe 
« will find many friends, and I 
hope ker portion will be well 
fy * ſecured. God ſend you a hap- 
y new year, and elk I may 
merry with you before it be 

, «fr ſpent and I beſeech you, 
cep me in the 2 opinion 
5 25 friend. ill always 
e good n 1 3 to 


A letter directed to Mr. „ Kae 
Decem. 31, 1690. 


<< The bearer can give you ſo 


full an account of all things re- 
© lating to your eſtate here, that 


I need not have troubled you 


© at this time, but that I am de- 
© firous to lay hold of an oppor- 
; tunity I think ſafe, to aſſure 


you of my ſervice; and that! 


will never quit your intereſt 
whatever the reſt of the free- 
© holders do. Your adverſary 
© has been ſo hard to his neigh- 


+ © bours, that he has excreamly 
* diſobliged all the old tenants, 
and a little matter would re- 
deem the whole eftate, if yon 
would appear in Weſtmintter | 


Hall yourſelf: the beſt coun- 


eil have a good * : 


title, and will zealouſly 


$ * your inſtruQtions. I on hos 


you would haſten them to us, 
* * that Ag wall appear your- 


« ſelf 
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quartering. He ſuffered with great decency and ſeriouſneſ 
He left a paper behind him, in which he owned his depend. 


ſelf as ſoon as is poſſible. No 
time ſhould beloſt and the cauſe 
may be brought to a final hear- 
ing before the end of Eaſter 
term, if it be well ſollicited. 
I heartily wiſhyou a happy new 
year, and I beg you to tell Mr. 


Charlton, that | long to know 


wherein I may ſerve him, and 


that I will follow his directions 
to the utmoſt, while I live. 


| God keep you and yours.“ 


* 


A letter without direction. 


Dioecemb. 31. 
The interruption of the for- 


mer correſpondency had a very 


ill effect many ways, but for 


that reaſon. no opportunity 


ought now to be loſt, and I 


hope this will prove a happy 
"OS © it DR i ned 
© In. trade, as well az in 


government, ſchemes muſt be 


laid ; for there 1s no living 


from hand to mouth any more in 
commerce than in polities. Lay 
therefore your deſigns proba- 


bly, and purſue them diligently, 


and with vigour ; though it be 
a hazardous time, yet by ven- 


is adviſeable, it often returns 
great profit. AL | 


There is nothing more to be 


ſaid but to give the bearer fit 


and full ſeaſons to tell what he 


knows, both as to the goods 


fit for our market, and when 


and where to be ſent. The 
ſea will quickly grow ſo trou- 


bleſome, that unleſs you diſ- 
patch what you intend for us, 


you will loſe a great opportu- 
nity of advantage. I hope the 


account be bas to give of our 


4 


2 aa @ 


ance 


© negotiation here with the mer- 
* chants, that deal with us, el. 


© pecially. thoſe, that have lately 


brought us their cuſtom, will 


© both encourage a larger trade, 


and excite the utmoſt dili- 
« gence. I will ſay nothing of 


© myſelf: it ſhall be enough, 


that I can live in the good o- 
* pinion of one I bear ſo great 
a reverence and affection for. 


But for this honeſt factor, 


muſt own I can hardly ſay 
enough. Truth and boldneſz 
are excellent qualities in a ſer- 
vant, and eh wa ſhewn both, 
as occafion has required him 
to ſhow them,  _ 

I I have but one word to add, 
and pray take it as the trueſ 
mark of unalterable reſpedd. 
Chuſe well, but have to do 
with but a few; for a multi- 
tude may give, but can never 
keep counſel. End 4: 

© I ſhall with more impatience 
than becomes me, wait the re- 
ſult of this; and it will be a 
great mark of goodneſs to let 
us have the beſt and ſafeſt way. 


a a a 3a W ==. 


Once more, let not the ſea- 
turing bo'dly where venturing 


* ſon ſpend unprofitably, for z 
* more likely one can hardly 
* come than between this and 
„the firft of March. Interpret 
this, I pray, as no private in- 
« tereſt of my own, or partial 
* motion of any other perſons. 
It is my ſenſe, my duty, and 
my friendſhip, which will not 


let me prevaricate, nor ſuffer 
© thoſe I love and honour to loſe 
ſo happy and preſſing an oc- 
* caſion of advantage, With the 
* beſt wiſhes I cloſe up this, and 


| A letter 


| 
1 
| 
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A letter without direction. 

Dtecemb. 31. 
It is a preſumption incident 
to thoſe, that are any where 
« ypon the ſpot, to think, that 
« they knew better than thoſe 
« that are not, what is fitteſt to 
de done in any occurrence. 
This makes me ſay, that now 
' is the time to. make large 
advantages by trading, the 
' ſea being freer than two 
months paſt, or we can hope it 
will be two months hence. 
This gentleman is well inſtruc- 
ted in our markets, and what 
the goods are we want, and 
* ſent. It is moſt earneſtly de- 
tunity may not be loſt, eſpe- 
* cially by the late undertakers ; 
and I would not for much they 
* ſhould receive the leaſt diſguſt. 
* They are ſomewhat 
their terms ; but they alſo ſay, 
they well. bg good and conſtant 


are to be uſed ; they cannot be 
given by men. 
The bearer needs nothing 
* from me to recommend him, 
* bat he 1s deſerving in our o- 
* pinion here, and many will 
take their meaſures by the 
* uſage he finds there. And in- 
* deed the preſſing poſture of 
* our trading affairs will not 
permit more experiments. 

If theſ 
not, that have been promiſed, 


vhen 17 where they ſhall be 
t 
* fired, that this happy oppor- 


poſitive in 


euſtomers; and I have more 
than once ſeen the miſchief of 
* over-rating , and over. ſtaying 
the market. Opportunities 


parcels arrive 


well a 


OF ENGLAND. 
ace on king James, and his "fidelity to him, and affirmed,” 1691: 
that he was ſure the prince of Wales was born of that kings 


queen; 


before che toth of March at 
fartheſt, (eſpecially-the copper 
and linnen, of Which the 


bearer will be more particular) 


I am ſatisfied we Hall loſe this 
ſummer's profit. I am the 
more preſſing, becauſe I am 

Fired of what I write; 
and if ever I judged right, it 
is upon this occaſion. 8 


have ſaid nothing of ano- 
ther gentleman, that takes this 


opportunity to ſce thoſe parts; 
but he has ſhewn a zeal and 


ſincerity in this affair equal ta 


moſt, Jo. is not yet gone, 
by a misfortune ; but he will 
follow with a good poſtſeript 
in this affair. 6 

ſay nothing, I hope I need 
not, for nobody, without va- 
nity, can be more fincerely 
and affectionately a friend and 
ſervant to the company than 


myſelf, I writ at large ye- 


ſterday, and cannot write what 
the hand, that gives this, can 
ſay ; and therefore will write no 
more, but that with the greateſt 


reſpect I am, & c. 


A ſetter without direction. 
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SIR, 


il vow to you, I do not re- 
pive at having loſt all for your 
lake, which 1 got by your fa- 
vour: but it grieves me ex- 
re is not that 
left, which can ſecure me from 


tremely, that 


being troubleſome to you ; 


for that is the thing in the 
world I would not be. I have 
told my lord my condition. 


What Idefire of you, he thinks 


very moderate; I hope you 
| i 


f myſelf I will 
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1691, queen; but 


© it not. 


will. Pray, Sir, be not back- 
ward in ſettling my little af- 
© fair, for I have deſerved your 
© care, Your daughter and I 
© muft ſtarve, if this government 
© can make os. I hope our in- 


_ © tereft are not divided; that 
_ © is, you have an equal tender- 
* neſs at leaſt for both. If you 
© think fit ro ſpeak what I would 


© have you to this bearer, he 
* will give me 4 juſt account of 
ir. You know he is obliged to 
* be my friend, and I believe 


* him grateful, ſince he ventures 


+ {0 boldly for you. He brings 
© with him ſome merry papers, 


Adieu, for T dare write no 
more, but pray ſend a meſſen- 
© ger on pur 


© may exaatly know what you 
© will do, and would have me 


do. If you ſend upon noother 


© buſineſs, there will be no dan- 
© ger. Pray, Sir, aſk my lord 
* and he will tell you, how 


© have been uſed, and upon what 
I believe you know 


E account. 


Bo very tall, and very pretty, as I 


t wht 
Another letter without diredion. 


Decemb. 31, 1690. 


Was my condition more deſ- 
© perate” and uneaſy than it is, 


© 1 defire no greater ſatisfaction 
than to have done my duty to 
ſo good à maſter, I wiſh it 
© was of more-ufe to him; that 
_ © js not my fault, nor of thoſe I 
oi acted with. Let it be 
* Fooked into what has been fore- 


8 [i 
, 


denied, that he knew of the contents of the pa. 


3 any 


*® fince all our 


© the ſmart of it b 
letters falling daily 
© hands of t 


« undertake much, nor furniſh 


bers 


« told both as to England, Sec 
land, and Ireland, and ſee, if 


© moſt of it is not come to 


© already, and the reſt will ſol. 
* low, if not prevented. I wiſh 
it may alfo be conſidered what 
© vſaye we have met with from 
* men employed, and how they 


© left your bufineſs and friends, 


* How they managed it, you 
« will know from all hands. 


Things they could not do, nor 


durſt not undertake; were bet. 
© ter undone, than not done by 
them, men in this place, and 


in theſe times, muſt have ſome 
conrage as well as ſenſe to do 
with the people 
here. It is not my own ill 


thing 


© uſage makes me ſay this, but 
© my concern for one J wiſh the 


© beft in the world, and will 


© give my proofs of this upon all 
© occaſions, I need not inlarge, 


known to him, that bring: 
© this. For my own p 
© will ſtay here ſo long as I can 
© be ſafe, if with ne er ſo ; 


trouble; but it would be ſome 


comfort to know men (when 
© driven from hence) may be ſo. 
Therefore the reports of the 


© people's uſage are terrible, as 


* well as of the indiſcretion of 
St. Germ. family, We feel 
ridiculous 
into the 
government. 
Their maſter and miſtreſs are 


little 3 by it no more 
© than we. 


f there is any thing, 
Sir, you do particularly com · 
mand me, or depend upon me 
© for, let me know it. I cannot 


more. 


grievances are | 


part, 


_ aw FF. # =©@#% 


Q Oo /F) Oo ©I©> 
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pers, 


„Ste. T hays fill helped 6- 


very body, and paid to every 


« thing T could ; and if a twelve- 
« month ago my condition was 
« what I then repreſented, you 
« beſt know, if it has been mend- 
© ed, Uſe, wv conſidering that 
« of others, makes me grow more 
© contented; and if the proſpect 
af miſery to us all was any ſatiſ- 
faction, that is now plainly ſeen. 

Fray God bleſs us all, by 


and you with long life. 
He that gives you this, bath 
« furniſhed for your uſe to me, 
Ec. two hundred pounds, which 
© I defire may be repaid. | 
only beg, madam, no ill 


« pard to me. I value your good 
© opinion, and Will endeavoyr 


« wards, but wiſh moſt heartily 


* no intereſt, madam, but my 
* maſter's and your's, nor do I 
* think they are to be made two. 
* If you command me in any 
* thing, I will faithfully obey 
you, as I ever have done him, 
* We all depend here upon 
© this bearer's accounts of us and 


4 enceg.”.” | 646558 
la) Short memorials in lord 


thod, and ſeems to be only me- 
morandums made by his lord- 


ſhip to put him in mind what he 
was to enlarge upon when be 


came to France. It Was as follows: 


« reftoripg every man his on, 


malicious report may take any 
place in your thoughts, in re- 
* April, and in the Downs, Loc 
in at Spithead to ſecure them, 


to deſerye it. I can do little to- The Dutch fleet cannot then 


for your happineſs, I know 


condition, his faith and courage 
* hath been enough experi- 


Preſton's own hand. This paper 
conſiſts of many heads and par- 
ticulars, without order or me- 
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that were taken with him (o). This made ſome con- 1692. 
dude, that His paper was drawn up by ſome other — 


and 


Lady D tuo thouſand pounds, 


* and two hundred pounds for | 
* ſhop-debts. | 5 


Penſion upon the 


* 14—3 deckt ſhips——Bri- 


6 tannia, ad. * 


Sovereign out and R— James. 
33 zd rates make the 14 and 


* 30, ſixty ſeven. „ 
Sundry hoſpitals and fire- 
* ſhips, ſome built on purpoſe. 
* Proportionable. 


Of third rates, moſt manned ; 


* 14 not manned, great ones. 


Reſt in ſome proportion man- 


aan 
| * — Britannia not out till 
March; the reſt perhaps in 


© April. | | | 
»The French muſt be out in 


join them. 


tion, otherwiſe nothing. To 


fight in the chops of the chan- 
* nel; not to come ſo high as 
© Beachy. Portſmouth not man- 


© ned above c00,—One Gibſon 


© a Scots pedlar. Lands be- 
« yond South Sea caſtle, —— 
= 8 but palliſadoes about 

Goſpor.— Jennings or Strick- 

land, or Trevannion comes 
from St. Malo's in one night 
— Moſt of the gentlemen 


have done him moſt miſchief ; 


* the tarpaulins his beſt friends, 
MT Re Ty « which 


perſon. 


Carter and others at Portſ- 

© mouth, the likelieſt men to 
come to bim Dutch fleet 
36 ſail, 9 from 70 to 60 gung; 
12 from 50 to 60; — the 
© reſt betwixt 60 and 70——, 
Get io it before the conjunc- 
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1691. and too haſtily copied over by himſelf, without making due 
reflection on this part of it; for biſhop Burnet compared this 


© which diſpirited—Danby de- good Swediſh foot; the repy- 


fires to be in the monk, keeps 
and fortifes Hull King not 
to be on board the fleet 


Fooliſh letters from St. G'staken 
every day in the D. poſt, and 
read in council About june 


Englard 67 great ſhips. 
Dutch 60 commanded 36 


to us, 24 to act by themſelves, 


Ruffel in the Britannia, 


 admiral——Killegrew the blue 
the duke—Aſhby the Royal 


James Delaval the Sove. 
reign, vice-admiral blue 
Carter the Vanguard. —Thoſe 
who ſhall not oppoſe nor reſiſt 


him, to be pardoned. - Not 
21 days coming in, or ſhall not 
help the p. of O. 6000001. to 


the ſtates of Holland, No 
taxes in this time——and the 
k. of Fr. will require nothing 


—chimney money to be taken 
away Not excepting ouz- 
laws——Scotland—Let know 


whether the king will come or 


not ſoon, and acquaint him the 


weakneſs of the pr. council — 


3 daſhes—or the like f. of — 


That ſome kind anſwer—Mr. 
Eaſt merchant of Briſtol to be 


kept till called for William St. 
—from Amſterdam—Alexan- 


der — England — George 
Scotland —Dorſet, Cornwallis, 
Montagu, Stamford, Shrewſ- 
bury, M-cclesfield, Monmouth, 
Devonſhire—ln Feb. the king 
come to Scotland Endeavour 


to unite the epiſc. and preſbyt. 
parties. A leſs ſum not in- 
terfere with the Fr. k. from 


Higblanders—— campaigns— 


land at Leith—The Scots ar- 
my not a French one, 5000 No juſtice of peace, 


R M a a a K «a K ae 
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tation of a proteſtant ally; ty 
months to ſettle Scotland. 
commiſſion given to me from 
Mr. P-— For Fl. hinder 
Eng. and D. from joining 
Two veſſels of 1501. price fo 
Penfilvaoia, for 13 or 14 months 
—Ormond and Brandon dif. 
bliged about the guards, 


To have 1200 ſeamen from 


ſer— 
| ſhips in Newcaſtle harbour to 


[Not the chillin 
But ſatisfying of friends—To 


have their wi 
their oaths- 


Denmark and Holland T0 


ſave Campbell To belek 
at the ſhip in ſheets Weſtmin- 
Flanders — R— Scots 


plague London—The modef 
inquiry, the Biſhops anſwer, 
of them— 


tell him, that to protect friends, 
and as ſoon as foreigners ae 
gone, he will diſmiſs his. — 


The woman, that was with the 
king in Ireland, and ſent com- 


miſſion to Stafford, and failing 
not to be ſent again : her friends 
live in Covent-Garden—Pri- 
vate letters not.—Proteſting 
lords again the uſurper; three 


of five againſt the vacancy of 


the crown, Beaufort, New- 
caſtle, Thanet, Sawyer, Lut- 
witch, Pemberton, Levinz, 
Winnington, Montagu, Shew- 
er. Ll clergy the worlt; we 

ſhes, and they 
K. betrayed 
by J. Porter: Seymour ſaid it 


— Lord Nottingham ſays there 
will be a peace with Fr. and 


the k. left out———Brirg 
foreigners to drive out foreign- 
ers; then diſmiſs them? 


: * leave all to free parliament-- 
&c. ac- 
« tually 


OF ENGLAND: 
paper, which he gave the ſheriff, and which was written in 
his own hand, with thoſe found about him, and it was viſi- 


ble, that both were written in the ſame hancg. 


- + tually in commiſſion to be cri- 
' minal. 1 

(o) The paper at large was as 
follows _ | | 


Mr. Sheriff, 


Having obſerved, that the 


methods of making ſpeeches 
at the place of execution were 
not always attended with the 
« deſigned ſucceſſes ; and think- 
© ing it better to employ my laſt 
minutes in devotion and holy 
' communion with my God, I 
© have prepared this paper to 


© leave in your hands, as well 


to aſſert my principles, as to 
« teſtify my innocency, 


* As fo my religion, I profeſs 


' by God's grace, to die in the 


© faith, into which I was bap⸗ 


' tized, that of the church of 


England, in whoſe communion 


(nothing doubting of my fal- 


vation through the merits of 
* my Saviour) I have always 
thought myſelf ſafe and happy. 


According to her principles, 
and late much eſteemed doc- 
* trine (though now unhappily 
' exp'oded) I have regulated my 


* life, believing myſelf obliged 


by my religion to look upon 


my rightful lawful prince (what 


' ever his principles were, or 


' his practices might be) as God's 


* vice-geren*, and accountable 


(if guilty of male adminiftra- 


tion) to God only, from whom 


he received his power, and al- 


* ways believing it to be contra- 


"ry to the laws of God, the 


* Church, and the realm, upon 
any pretence whatſoever, to 
take up arms againſt him. And 


; © let all the world ake 


The 
notice in 
this belief I die. But I have 


more particular obligations to 


the king, my maſter, Whom 1 
had the honour to ſerve, and 
received many ſignal favours 


from him for ſixteen years 


paſt; ſo that gratitude (a thin 
not much eſteemed at this ime) | 
as well as duty and religion, 


commanded the utmoſt ſervice 


I conld pay him. And when 
I] had theſe conſiderations that 
we were born his liege ſub- 
jets ; that we had ſolemnly 
profeſſed our allegiance, and 
often confirmed it with oaths; 
that his majeſty's uſage, aſter 
the prince of Orange's arrival, 


was very hard, ſevere, and (I 


may ſay) unjuſt; ard that all 
the new methods of ſettling 
this nation have hitherto made 
it more miſerable, poor, and 
more expoſed to foreign ene- 


mies; and that the religion we 
pretend to be fond of preſerv- 


ing, is now much more than 


ever likely to be deſtroyed; 
there ſeemed to me no way to 


prevent the impending evils, 


and ſave theſe nations from po- 


verty and deſtruction, but the 
calling home our injured ſove- 


reign, who, as a true father of 
his country, has (notwithſtand- 


ing all his provocations and in- 
juries) a natural love and ten- 
derneſs for all his ſubjects. And 
I am ſo far from repining at 
the loſs of my life, that had TI 
ten thouſand, I ſhould rather 
think myſelf obliged to ſacrifice 


them all, than omit any juſt and 
* honeſt means to promote ſo 


4 good 
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697. The lord Prefton wert backward and forward; he had 90 
wa mind to die, and yet was not willing to tell all he knew, fg, 
LordPreſ- ated a weak part in all reſpects. When he was heated bh 

the importunities of his friends, who were violently engage 
againſt the government, and after he had dined well, he fe. 


ton par- 


doned. 


Burnet. 
Boyer. 


© told I am the ff man, that 


ſolved to die heroically. 


But the next morning that beat 


went off, and when he ſaw death in full view, his heart fail. 


ed him, The ſcheme he carried over was 


© good and neceſſary a work, 
And I adviſe and deſire all my 


5 fdiow-lubjeRs to think of their 
© duty, and turn to ther allegi- 
© ance, before the ſevere judg- 
© ments of God overtake them 


for their perjury and rebellion. 


But certainly the good and in- 


« tereſt of theſe nations, abſtraft- 


© ed from all other conſiderati- 
ons, will ere long convince 
them of the neceſſity of doing 


© it, 3 


Faving thus frar kly declared 


© my principles, I know the in- 


c ference will be, that I have act - 
ed accordingly, and conſequent- 


c ly that I am now juſtly con- 
5 La But, as I ingenuouſly 


© own the inference, ſo I as paſi - 
© tively deny the conſequence; 


© for whatever my inclinations 
or aCtings have been, yet as to 
© the matter I was ſentenced to die 


for, I declare myſelf innocent. 
And | will appeal even to the 
« judges themſelves, whether or 


no, upon my trial, there ap- 


© peared the leaſt proof, that I 

knew a tittle contained in the 

papers. n were 
„with the jury thought 


< to find me guilty, though I am 


ever was condemned for high- 
© treaſan upon bare ſuſpicion or 


_ © preſumption, and that contrary | 
to my lord Coke's and other 
eminent lawyers opinions. The 


ſufficient 


* 
6 
4 


e weft f e . aca Nc ww aro; 


40 
c 
c 


twelve men 


o fooliſh, ſo il] 
Concertec, 


knowledge of my own inno- 


cency, as to the indictment and 
charge againſt me, was tha 


that armed me with ſo much 
aflurance, and occaſioned my 
caſting my life upon the ff 
1 of the panne|, 
without challenging any. But 
though I have, r think, jul 
reaſon to complain of the ſe- 


vere charge given by che judge 
and hard meaſure 4 gs | 
ceived ; not to mention my 


cloſe impriſonment, the haſty 
and violent proceedings again 


me, nor the induſtry uſed in 


the return of fitting perſons to 


paſs upon me; the denying me 


a copy of the pannel, &c. Yet 


as I beg pardon and forgive. 


neſs at the hands of God, I de 
moſt heartily pray for, and for- 
give them, and all my enemies, 
all the world, nay even tha 
judge and jurymen, who did 
ſo gal (contrary to com- 
mon juſtice) expoſe themſelve 
to deſtroy me. But let the will 


of God be done; I rely whally 
upon his mercy, and the merit 


of my bleſſed Saviour, for {i 


vation. I do chearfully and 


entirely reſign myſelf into bi 
hands, as into the hands of s 


faithful Creator, in ſure and 


certain hopes af a happy te. 
ſurrection. Bleſs, protect, and 
ſtrengthen, O Lord God, m 


good and gracious king ae 


. maſter; 
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OF ENGLAND. 
concerted, and fo few engaged in it, that thoſe, who knew 1691. 


the whole ſecret, concluded, that if he had got ſafe 


* maſter; in thy due time let 
© the virtue, goodneſs, and in- 
« nocency of the queen my mi- 
+ ſtreſs make all her enemies 
t bluſh, and filence the wicked 
and unjuſt calumnies that ma- 
ce and envy have raiſed a- 
a gainſt her; make her and theſe 
© nations happy in the prince of 
Wales, whom, from unanſwer- 
able and undoubted proofs, I 
t know to be her ſon. Reſtore 
them all, when thou ſeeſt fit, 
to their juſt rights, and on ſuch 
n bottom, as may ſupport and 
' eſtabliſh the church of Eng- 
land, and once more make her 
' flouriſh, notwithſlanding the 
wounds ſhe hath received of 
lte from her 
—_— . | 
* Forgive, forgive, O Lord, 
all my enemies; bleſs all my 
friends; comfort and ſupport 
' my dear afflited wife, and 


' pcor babes; be thou a huſband. 


and a father to them; for their 
ſakes * could have wiſhed 


to live; 


ſoul into thy everlaſting glory.“ 
Amen, 3 


This paper was immediately 
followed by an anſwes to it, ſup- 
poſed to be written by Dr. Ed- 
ward Fowler, afterwards biſhop 
of Gloceſter, in which it is ob- 
ſerved, that there was reaſon 10 


ſuſpect that paper to have been 


drawn up by another hand than 


that of Mr. Aſhton; that the un- 


haritableneſs at leaſt of the paper 
was unbecoming a perſon going 
out of the world; that paſſive 
Vor. XIII. e 


prevaricating 


ut pardon that wiſh, 
O good God, and take my 


d ,, 4 


Jonx As rox. 


Court 


obedience was not the cauſe of 
Mr. Aſhton's ſufferiog, but the 


want of it; that king Willtam 
was our only lawſul ſovereign 


then; that the meaſure of obe- 
dience is determined by law; 
that the revolution is to be juſti- 
fed by ſeveral conſiderations; 
that Mr. Aſhton had no hard 
meaſure, ſince tteaſon was proved 
upon him. The ſeverity of 
the charge, ſays the anſweter, 
* lay in applying the ſtatute 25 
Edw. III. to his fact, which 
was a deſign to carty into 
France a treaſonable ſcheme 
and project of an invaſion, in 
order to depofing the king and 


to be high-treaſon. All the 
. was, whether 


ſuch a deſign; and ſo it was 


Aſhton intended to go over with 


thoſe, who ſuffer by a law, 
are apt to complain of, 


He particularly chargeth that 


judge and that juryman, who 


have great evidence to 1econ- 
cile it to common charity ; 
but he offers none. The jury 


3% GET Te TH . OS RS 


* juſtice, to deſtroy him? But 
IS 


queen. This laſt the judges 
declared had been always held 


left to the jury, whether Mr. 


ſuch a deſign or not. If there 
be any ſeverity here, it muſt 
be in the law; and that all 


did, he ſaith, ſignally, contra- 
ry to common juſtice, expoſe 
themſelves to deſtroy him. 

This is a very hard charge for 

a dying man, and ought to 


were to act according to their 
* conſciences ; and if they did 
* ſo, how could they expoſe 
© themſelves contrary tocommon 


449 


to the wwe 


uch a fact were an overt act of 


--6 what. 


450 


cat he muſt have been ſuſpected as ſent over to draw ling 
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1691. court of France, the * would have been ſo deſpiſed, 


what evidence doth he give 
that they did not ſo? Some 
have told him that he was 


the firſt man, that ever was 


condemned for high treaſon, 
upon bare ſuſpicion or pre- 
ſumption, and that contrary 
to my lord Coke, and other 


eminent lawyers opinions. 


* The main point as to the 
jury was, whether they were 
ſatisfied in their conſciences, 
that Mr. Aſhton intended to 


go into France with ſuch a de- 


ſign. And where che fact lies 
in the intention, there can be 
no direct evidence, without 


ſeeing the heart, but it muſt 


be gathered from a concurrence 


of circumſtances ſtrong enough 
to determine an honeſt man's 
judgment; and ſuch the jury 
believed to be in his caſe. My 


lord Coke's words are on the 


caſe of treaſon, that the com- 
paſſing, intent, or imagina- 


tion, though ſecret, is to be 
tried by the peers, and to be 


diſcovered by circumſtances 
precedent, concomitant, and 
ſubſequent, with all endeavour 
evermore for the ſafety of the 


king. It is true he ſaith after- 


wards, fol. 12. that conjectural 
preſumptions, or inferences, or 
ſtrains of wit, are rot ſuffici- 
ent, but there muſt be good 
and manifeſt proof. Yer till 
this proof muſt be ſuch as the 


thing will bear; for there can 


be no direct and plain proof 
of a ſecret intention. 
therefore no man can be juſtly 


condemned for a ſecret intenti- 
on, manifeſted by an overt a; 
or there mult be fuch a proot 


Either 
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James 


allowed, as is ſuſſicient to ſatiſ. 
* fy a man's conſcience, al. 


though it come not up 10 


© plain and direct evidence, a; 

© 1t is oppoſed to the higheſt de. 

« gree of preſumption. 
But it may be ſaid, that the 


* preſumption lies in judging | 


© the intention from the overt 
act; but that overt act muſt be 
_ manifeſtly proved. The oven 
act in this caſe was the cam. 
ing over treaſonable paper; 
into France, in order to an in- 
vaſion. The ſole queſtion then 
was, whether there was mani- 
feſt proof as to theſe paper: 
That the papers were found a. 
bout him, was manifeſtiy pros 


that they were unfortunate!y 
found upon him, but he ſaith, 
that he knew not the impent- 
ance of them. It was mani- 
feſtly p:oved, that he had an 


have theſe papers thrown over- 
board, which he ſaith was per- 
fectly out of friendſhip ; and 
whether that was a true anſwer, 
was left to the conſciences of 


this by all the circumſtances 


ſubſequent, by which they con- 
cluded him guilty. And | 
cannot ſee, how they wen! 2. 
gainſt common juſtice thereir, 
eſpecially ſince Mr, Aſhton 
well knew, that one of the 
molt material papers taken, 
was of his own hand-writiag, 
not the firſt draught, but the 
copy, which was ſhowed him 
in the court: and when it was 

ſo, he deſired, fol. 10b. ys 
| | | oe 85 « the 


ed; and he owns, fol. 10. 


extraordinary concernment o 


the jury, Who were to judge of 


antecedent, concomitant and | 
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James into a ſnare, and bring him into the king's hands. 
He was therefore pardoned. And as for Mr. Elliot, there 
being no poſitive proof againſt him, he was not brought to 
z trial. Soon after, on the 25th of February 1690-1, the 
queen iſſued out a proclamation for diſcovering and appre- 
tending Dr. Turner, the late biſhop of Ely, William Penn, 
the famous quaker, and Mr. James Graham, as accom- 
dlices of the lord Preſton and Mr. Aſhton; and the earl of 
Clarendon was ſeized and committed to the Tower on the 
fame account; but after ſome months, the king, in regard to 


that earl's relation to the queen, would proceed to no ex- 
remities againſt him, but gave him leave to live confined 


to his houſe in the country, But the biſhop of Ely, Gra- 
um and Penn abſconded. NY 


' the original may be read, * wtiiing, and plain proof 


and not the copy. And he * hath been ſince made of his 


bad good reaſon for it; for, as own delivery of it to a third 


' far as Icon judge upon peruſal * perſon. Can a man be inno- 


' of both, it is the very ſame cent and guilty of the ſame 


'hand in which this ſpeech * thing ? 


' was written. But what ſaid The only thing to be taken 


Me. Aſhton to the jury to clear 
this matter? He ſaith, fol. 129. 
that his hand was not proved to 

' any of the papers, and there- 

' fore there was nothing but ſup- 

' potion, or ſuſpicion againſt 
him. It is true, there was no 
direct and plain proof of the 
' hand, as there was in the caſe 

' of my lord Preſton, (and it 
is a wonder it was omitted, 
for that would have been plain 


© notice of, which remains, is a 
c 
4 
c 
c 
« 
o 
* 
* 
6 
* 
4 
proof of his knowing what * proceedings of his trial, it 
5 
04 
4 
[4 
. 
o 
c 
4 
= 
0 
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reflection on the government 


the haſty and violent proceed- 
ings againſt him. If there 
were any thing more than uſu- 
al in ſuch caſes, as to his im- 


priſonment, he ought to have 


Otherwiſe it is to arraign the 
common juſtice of the nation. 


vas in thoſe papers.) How- * was then told him, that the 
ever all the other circumſtances * great-it advantage he had was 
put together were a ſufficient 

proof of his privity to the con- 

* tents of them. And I Won 
der how Mr. Aſhton could ſo 
' confidently in his paper declare as to thoſe papers, which were 
' himſelf innocent as to the not written with my lcra's 
matter, for which he was ſen⸗ 
' tenced to die; when he kne , 
the paper was of his own hand- 


that he knew how to lay the 
papers on my lord Pretion ; 
which yet could not clear him 


„written with his own hand.” 


F:f 2a: . a Four 


for his cloſe impriſonment, and 


mentioned the particulars, ſor 


As to the haſty and violent 


by putting off his trial; for by 


hand, nor related any ways to 
him; but one of them was 


— 


— mon: 


452 THE HISTORY 
1691, Four days before the king's arrival, a fire happened x 
Whitehall, which began about eight o'clock at night, by 

Whitehall the negligence of a maid ſervant, (who, to fave the pains of 

burnt. cutting a candle from a pound, burnt it off, and threw the 

April 9 reſt down careleſsly before the flame was out) at the lowe: 

* end of the ſtrong gallery, in thoſe lodgings which were the 

1 ducheſs of Portſmouth's, and burnt very violently till four 

to Sir W. the next morning; during which time almoſt all the ſtone 

Colt. gallery and buildings behind it, as far as the Thames, were 
conſumed, and one or two men killed by the buildings that 

were blown up (p). e e Tom es | 

Vacant The king, after having given the neceſſary orders for the re. 


ſees filled. duCtion of Ireland, and for fitting out a large fleet which admi. 


Kennet. ral Ruſſel was appointed to command, beſtowed his care on 
Burnet, filling the vacant eccleſiaſtical dignities. He had ſuffered the 
deprived biſhops to continue now above a year in their 
ſees, They all the while neglected the concerns of the 
church, doing nothing, but living privately in their palace, 
Biſhop Burnet had, by the queen's order, moved both the 
carl of Rocheſter and Sir John Trevor, who had great cre- 
dit with them, to try, whether, in caſe an act could be ob- 
tained to excuſe them from taking the oaths, they would 
proceed to diſcharge their functions in ordinations, inftituti- 
ons, and confirmations, and aſſiſt at the public worſhip, as 
formerly. But they would give no anſwer; only they ſaid, 
that they would live quietly, that is, keep themſelves cloſe, 
till a proper time ſhould encourage them to act more openly. 
Upon this all thoughts of this kind were laid aſide. One of 
the moſt conſiderable men of the party, Dr. Sherlock, upon 
king James's going out of Ireland, thought that this gave 
the preſent government a thorough ſettlement ; and in that 
caſe he thought it lawful to take the oaths, and therefore 
not only took them himſelf, but publickly juſtified what he 
had done; which expoſed him to very ſevere reproaches from 
thoſe, whom he had abandoned. The diſcovery of the bi- 

| ſhop of Ely's correſpondence and engagement in the name ot 
the reſt, gave the king a fair opportunity of filling the vacant 
ſees, which he reſolved to lay hold of. He judged rightly, 
that it was of great conſequence both to his own ſervice, 
(o) During the king's abſence, queen. And Sir Edward Villiers 
Sir Robert Cotton of Cambridge- was on the 2oth of March, crea: 
ſhire, and Mr. Thomas Frank- ed baron Villiers of Hoo, ard 
land were made Poſi-maſters ge- viſcount Villiers of Hartford 

_ neral, in the room of major Wild- in Kent. He was maſter of ite 
map, who w_ removed by the horle to the queen. 5 5 


OF ENGLAND. 
a4 the intereſts of religion, to have the ſee of Canterbury 
vell filled, fince the reſt would turn upon that. By the choice, 
which he was to make, all the nation would fee, whether 
te intended to proceed with his firſt deſign of moderating 
matters, and healing the diviſions in religion; or whether he 
would go into the paſſions and humours of a high party, 
hat ſeemed to court him as abjectly as they inwardly hated 


two years; his ſoft and prudent counſels, and his zeal for his 
krvice, had begot both in the king and queen a high and 


ſed him to come into this poſt ; and he had ſtruggled againſt 
t with great earneſtneſs. As he had no ambition nor aſpiring 
in his temper, ſo he foreſaw what a ſcene of trouble and 


The prejudices, which the jacobites would poſſeſs all people 


pfion on his ſide, were well foreſeen by him. He likewiſe 
wprehended the continuance of that heat and averſion, 
which a violent party had always expreſſed towards him, 


had, upon all occaſions, done the chief of them great ſer- 
nces, as often as it was in his power. He had large princi- 


much ſharpneſs againſt the diſſenters. He had lived in a 
kveral over to the church, by the force of reaſon, and the 
itneſs of perſuaſion and good uſage, but was a declared ene- 
my to violence and ſeverities on account of differences in 
religion, He laid before the king all the ill effects, which, 
5 he thought, the promoting him would have on his ſervice ; 
but all this ſerved only to increaſe the king's eſteem of him, 


lated to the biſhopric of Ely, in the room of biſhop Tur- 
ner, and Dr. Beveridge rector of St. Peter's in Cornhill, was 
to be promoted to the biſhopric of Bath and We'ls, in the 


tom of biſhop Kenn; Dr. Fowler to the ſce of Gloceſter, 
n the room of biſhop Frampton; Dr. Cumberland to the fee 


o Peterborough, in the room of biſhop White; Dr. Moor 
to the ſee of Norwich, in the room of biſhop Lloyd; and 


r. Grove to the ſee of Chicheſter, void by the tranſlation 


vim. Dr. Tillotſon had now been well known to him for 


wt opinion of him. They had both for above a year preſ- 


ſander he muſt enter into now in the decline of his age. 


rich for his coming into the room of one, whom they cal- 
led a confeſſor, and who began now to have the public com- 


though he had not only avoided to provoke any of them, but 

ples, and was free from ſuperſtition. His zeal had been 

chief y againſt atheiſm and 27 1 but he had never ſnewn 
e 


good correſpondence with many of them, and had brought 


and fix him in his purpoſe. Dr. Tillotſon therefore, though ' 
vith great uneaſineſs to himſelf, ſubmitted to his command. 
Dr. Simon Patrick, biſhop of Chicheſter, was likewiſe tranſ- 
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of biſhop Patrick; and Dr. Sherlock, maſter of the Temple, 


to the deanery of St. Paul's; Dr. Comber to the deanery of 
Durham, in the room of Dr. Granville; Mr. William TA. 
bot to the deanery of Worceſter, in the room of Dr. George 


| Hickes; and Dr. Woodward to the deanery of Sarum, Not 


many weeks after their majeſties nominated Dr. John Sharp, 


dean of Canterbury, to the archbiſhopric of York, in the 


room of archbiſhop Lamplugh ; Dr. Ironſide, biſhop of Bri. 


ſtol, to ſucceed Dr. Herbert Crofts, lately 


biſhopric of Hereford; Dr. John Hall to be biſhop of Br. 
ſtol; and Dr. Richard Kidder, dean of Peterborough, to be 
biſhop of Bath and Wells, Dr. Beveridge having declined 


that biſhopric (q); ſo that in two years the king had named 


(q) This gave great occaſion 
to a pamphlet, printed May 
1691, intitled, A vindication 
of their majeſties authority to 


„il the ſees of the deprived bi- 


* ſhops; in a letter out of the 


country, occaſioned by Dr. 
-'s refuſal of the bi- 


« B 
* ſhopric of Bath and Wells,” 
It was afterwards reprinted in 
« the collection of {tate tracts 
* publiſhed on occaſion of the 


late revolution in 1688, and 


during the reign of king Wil- 
* liam III.“ 


caſioned great talk, and different 
cenſures, as men were divided 


. In their vitereſts and opinions; 
and that tho? he could eaſily ap- 
prehend ſeveral reaſons, Which 


might move wiſe and good men, 


where there were no greater and 
more prelling obligat.ons to the 
contrary, rather to chooſe an ec- 
cleſiaſtical preferment void by 
death or ceſſion, than by depriva- 


tion; yet © our preſent circum- 


i 9 ſtances, ſays he, are ſuch, as 


© ought to over-rule all niceties, 
the miſchiefs of ſuch a refuſal 


being lo intolerable, as nothing 


can excuſe, much leſs juſtify 


The author of this 
piece begins with obſerving, that 
Dr. Beveridge's refuſal had oc- 
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fifteen 


git, but the abſolute urlawful. 


© neſs of ſucceeding in ſuch pr: 
* ferments, while the deprived bi. 
* ſhoplives; which would bevery 
odd for them to pretend, who 
* have ſubmitted to the preſent 


government.“ He then enden. 


vours to ſhow, that friendſhip 


for the former incumbent is no 


good reaſon for refuſing; and 


that ſuch a refuſal would give an 


unpardonable ſcandal both to 
the enemies and friends of the 
government, and to the govern- 
ment itſelf; and he ſtates the 
doctor's caſe in this manner, 
He ſubmitted to the goverr- 
© ment, and took the »9ath 0. 
* allegiance as early as ary man; 
and never, that I heard, had the 
© leaſt ſcruple about it; and yet 
this was the time to have been 
ſcrupulous if he would havedecn 
ſo; for it ſeems a little of the 
lateſt, when he 1s become 4 


and queen Mary, to queſticn 
their authority to make ab: 
ſhop. And if the former bf 
ſhops were deprived, and nes 
biſhops made, by ſuch an ad. 
thority as he can ſwear alle. 
ance to, I cannot underſtans, 
that it can be unla w ful to 3G 
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deceaſed, in the 


ſworn ſubject to king William 
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church. And it was viſible, that in all theſe nominations, 
and the filling the inferior dignities, which became void by 
their promotion, no ambition nor court-favour had appeared, 
but on the contrary men were ſought for, and brought out 
of their retirements, and moſt of them very much againſt their 
own inclinations. They were remarkable for their mode- 
rate principles and calm tempers : and their promotions were 


ſuch a diſcovery of their majeſties deſigns with relation to 


« cept a biſhopric from the 


© hands of thoſe whom he owns, 
« by his ſwearing allegiance to 


them, to have authority to. 


give it; for this is an authority 
which belongs to the imperial 
«crown of England. Beſides 
« this, Dr. B** was one of 


' thoſe, who by commiſſion _ 


« f:om the dean and chapter of 
« Canterbuty, hath exerciſed 
© archiepiſcopal authori:y, during 
the vacancy of the ſee by the 
« deprivation of the archbiſhop, 


as it is expreſſed in the com- 


* miſion. And I take this to 
© be altogether as unlawful (if 


© eitherof them wereunlawful) to 


* ſeize upon the authority of the 
© archbiſhop upon the account of 
his deprivation, as to take the 
character, and exerciſe the au- 
* thority of a biſhop in the ſee 
« of a deprived biſhop. To re- 


* ceive the conſecration of a bi- 
* ſhop, 1 ſuppoſe, is not the 


thing he accounts unlawful, 
nor to exerciſe the authority of 
a biſhop; and then there is 
* nothing he can think unlaw- 


fol but to exerciſe the authori- 


ty of a biſhop in the ſee of a de- 
* prived biſhop. And it ſeems to 


me as unlawful for a preſpyter 
to do this, as for a biſhop to do 


it, unleſs a preſbyter may do 
it, without the revenues of the 


biſhopric, but a biſhop muſt 
not do it with them. But this 
can be no eccleſiaſtical ſcruple, 
as ſo great a canoniſt muſt 
needs know ; for if the civil 


power cannot diſpoſe of ſuch 


* temporal matters, it can do 
* nothing.” | : 
The author remarks, that in a 


chriſtian nation and government 


the church is incorporated into 
the ſtate, and the ſovereign pow- 


er has a ſupremacy in all eccleſi- 


aſtical cauſes; and that this ſu- 
premacy, though it do not ex- 


tend to the adminiſtration of ho- 


ly offices or church cenſures, yet 


it reaches the perſons and exter- 
nal juriſdiction of biſhops and 
the other clergy, and the regu- 
lating and ordering the externals 
of religion; as the making and 
depoſing biſhops, when there is 


juſt cauſe for it, belongs to the 
ſupremacy; which authority was 


Exerciſed by the Jewiſh kings 
over the high-prieſt himſelt : 


that therefore, when a church 


is incorporated into the ſtate, an 
offence againſt the ſtate is a juſt 
reaſon to depole a biſhop from 
the exerciſe of his epiſcopal au- 
thority in ſuch a ſtate ; eſpecially 
if ſuch a biſhop wholly diſowns _ 
the authority and government of 


the ſtate, and refuſe to ſubmit to 


it. State Tracts, I, 635—639. 
Fry 55 . 
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1691. the church, that it ſerved greatly to remove the jealouſies 


Wo which ſome other ſteps the king had made, were beginning 


to raiſe in the whigs, and very much ſoftened the ill humour 


The king 
goes to 
thc[Tague. 


which was ſpread among them. 


On the laſt day of April, the king, in purſuance of his re, 
ſolution to command in perſon the confederate army in Flan. 


ders, ſet out from Kenfington, embarked at Harwich on the 


2d of May, ſet fail with a fair wind for Holland, attended b 


a ſquadron of men of war under rear-admiral Rooke, land- 


ed the next day near Maeſland Sluice, went from thence to 
Hounſleardick, and arrived the ſame evening at the Hague; 


where we ſhall leave him for a while, to ſee how his orders 


were executed in Ireland. 


Proceed- 


logs in 
Ireland. 
Boyer. 
Kennet, 
Story. 
Burnet. 


ſtate of Ireland, will appear 
from the ſollowing extracts of 


the lord viſcount Sidney, to Sir 
William Colt, envoy extraordi- 
nary at Hanover. | 


arrived at Limerick about the 


© ſelves io be but in an ill condi- gar, our principal garriſon 


4 
o 
64 
4 
o 
c 
with proviſions, cloaths, ſome 
o 
ol 
« 
4 
o 
* 


After both armies had gone into winter quarters the pte. 


ceding year, they remained quiet on both ſides for a time; 


and though ſeveral deſigns were formed by each party againſt 
the other, yet no conſiderable action happened between them 
(r). The greateſt miſchief done to the Engliſh was done by 

e nl 


tion : that ſince the repulſe cf 
the Iriſh at Fermoybridge, 


(r) The moſt remarkable e- 
vents, as well as the general 


of January laſt, and were bea. 
original letters written by Mr. 


John Pul:eney, ander-ſccretary to twenty of their men, they had 


drawn together again about 
* fourteen troops of horſe and 
dragoons, and fiſteen hundied 
foot, and moved towards Ba! 
* limagooly under the command 
of brigadier Carrol ; and that 
thereupon major-general Tet- 


c 
0 
c 
c 
S 2 OE” 
Whitehall, 24 Feb. 1690-1. « 
* Yeſterday came in nine or 
ten mails, the laſt with letters * teau having aſſembled about 
of the 12th inſtant from Dub- * ſeven hundred horſe «nd three 
lin. The news they bring is hundred foot from Corke and 
in ſubſtance, that Tyrconnel * the neighbouring garriſor:, 
; 
c 
: 
o 
c 
6 
c 
6 
6 
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74th of January with three fri- 


would not ſtand an engage— 
gates and nine veſſels laden 


ment, but upon the approach 
of our troops fled in great con- 
fuſion towards Limerick. Tha! 
ſince Tyrconnel's arrival it 


arms and ammunition ; but 
that notwithſtanding the joy 
which this ſupply- occaſioned 
among the Iriſh, the officers 
ſhew but melancholy counte- - 
nances, looking upon them- 


motion towards Athlone, gu- 
ing our troops an alarm, 2+ i! 
* they intended to attack Mullir- 


© and 


© which they attacked the 24h | 


en off with the loſs of about 


marched againſt the rebels, wlio | 


rebels had been likewiſe 2 | 


—"——_ ww w- 


TP —— _y—_ we * 


and magazine on that fide; 
« which occaſioned the marching 
© thither of colonel Foulke's re- 
giment from Dublin. But the 
enemy ſtopped half way be- 
« tween Athlone and Mullingar 
+ ata place called Bally more, and 
built there a ſmall fort, which 
© they will as ſoon quit, when 
© our men think it worth their 
* while to march thither. 'That 
© the rapparees continue to com- 
mit great depredations in the 
country, and are very nume- 
© r0us; but that our parties often 
© meet with them, and general- 
* ly kill or take as many as 
* they can come up with; and 
by the meaſures now taken it 
* was to be hoped they would. 
be ſoon reduced to a ſmall 
number. Our parties had like- 
© wiſe had ſeveral rencounters 
* with ſome of the enemy's 
* formed troops with their uſual 


and taking ſome priſoners ; but 
the particulars are not worth 
the mentioning here. Tat 
the lords juſtices had put out 


derings of the ſoldiers; for 


out of their pay upon due 


in ſuch offence is committed, 


6 
6 
6 
4 
0 
0 
« 
« 
« 
« 
4 
4 
[ 
« 
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Robinſon, 


Jonnſton, Ed- 


— 


and Wiham Moliceux, e 


1 quires, or any three of them, 


* ſucceſs, killing divers of them, 


which ſatis faction is to be made 


proof before ſome juſt ce of 
he peace in the county Wwhere- 


beßdes other puniſkment, ac- 
_ * cording to the nature of it. 
The other appoin's William 


ward Corker, John South, 


OF ENGLAND. 


ne Iriſh rapparees, who committed great eruelties and de- 1691. 

redations, and then retreated to their bogs and faſtnefſes, LN W 

where the regular forces could not reach them. Nor were the 
lords juſtices more ſucceſsful in their attempts to ſuppreſs them, 


either 
to be commiſſioners for ſtating 
the accounts of the army, and 


and from the ſaid army, and 

exam ning all accounts of mo- 

ney whatſoever paid unto or 
« diſburſed by any perſon for 
the uſe of the army, That 


6 

«* aſcertaining all debts due to 
6 

0 


© lieutenant-general Giackel had 


« likewiſe put out a declaration, 


©« wherein, after taking notice of 


« the artifices made uſe of by 


the penſioners of France to de- 


« Jude the Iriſh, and to make 


them obſtinate to their ruin; he 


« declares, that an Iriſh Roman 
«* catholic gentleman, that came 
out of the enemy's quarters, 
upon humble application to 
their majeſties, had been fully 


©« informed of the mercy and in- 
„ dulgence deſigned to ſuch of 
the [riſharmy and ivhabitants, 


« as did ſubmit to their povern- 
© ment; but that he having been 


* hitherto obſtructed to make 
his meſſage known, the ſaid 


«* heutenant general had thought 


fit to take this way of making 
it public: that he had authority, 
two proclamations, one to pre- 
vent the robberies and plun- 


and was ready to grant rea- 
ſonable terms to them, who are 
willing to return io their duty, 


their majeſties not deſiring to 
oppreſs the Iriſh either by per- 
ſecuting them for their religi- 


* on, tuining them in their e- 


* ſtates, or enſlaving them in 


their liberties; their majeſties 
having a greater regard to the 
* pelervation of the inhabitants 
of that kingdom, than to the 
* jult reſentment which their be- 


© haviqur had deſerved. Laſtly, 
that the lords juſt.ces had held 
PE _* keveral 
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either by offers of mercy to ſuch as ſhould ſubmit to their mz. 


L— jeſties obedience, or by propoſing a reward for every head af 
a rapparee. But now the Englith army having taken the 
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tenant- general Ginckel, 
* the reſt of the general officers, 


ſeveral conſultations with lieu- 
and 


about the affairs of the army, 
and making the neceſſary pre- 
parations tor an N cam- 


paign. 


Whitehall, 6 March, 1690-1. 
This day came in ſeveral by 


the common poſt, of the 3d 


inſtant, but all to private per- 


ſons, and from one and the 


ſame hand, which is the mayor 
of Liverpool, who writes, that 
a maſter of a veſſel from Dub- 
lin put in there that day, re- 
ports, that onthe 27th paſt there 
happened a very ſharp engage- 
ment between our army and 
the rebels near Ballymore, in 
which we gave them an intire 
defeat, killing and taking pri- 


ſoners between five and fix 


thouſand of them, and all 
their bag and baggage, with 


the loſs of but two hundred on 


our ſide. That it was reported 
Sarsfield was mortally wound- 
ed; and that general Ginckel 


was brought to Dublin on Sa- 
turday night in a coach ſorely 


wounded. This 1s the ſub- 
ſtance of the letters. There 
were other particulars, which 
J have omitted, becauſe this 


account coming but after an 
odd manner, we muſt wait for 
a confirmation of it from a 


better hand.“ 


Whitehall, March 10, 1690-1. 
I have nothing to trouble 


* you with this Polt, but to re- 


| Whitchal! „March 13, 1690-1. 


ing in upon our men. 
doubt not you will eaſily look 


field 


fer you to refterday” 5 gavett, 
which you will receive from 
Mr. Le Pin; wherein you wil 
find an account of a late en. 
gagement, w ith a defeat of the 
rebels in Ireland, which, 
though ſmall in itſelf, ye 
will undoubtedly in its conſe. 
quences prove very confiders- 


ble, it being juſt upon the o. 


pening the campaign, and a 
freſh inſtance of their not dat. 
ing to ſtand againſt an Englih 
force, though never ſo imal}, 
But to let you fee, how little 
reaſon there is to apprehend 


any great danger from ſuch an | 


enemy, I cannot but take no- 
tice to you of a paſſage omit- 
ip in the gazette, which is, 

at they had placed their pa- 
liſadoes inwards ; ſo that in- 
ſtead of hindering us from fall- 
ing on them, they were aſe- 


curity to us from their break- 
But! 


upon this as an act of ſuperero- 
gation or Iriſh underſtanding. 
In fine, that Sarsfield, this 


mighty hero, is highly ai tif- 
hed ; and that there are great 


factions and diſcontents 2. 
mongſt them upon the account 
of the French, and the great 
neceſſities and diſtteſſes they 
labour under, we have all the 
reaſon in the world to believe, 


from the ap 14 accounts we 


have from deſerters and pri- 
ſoners daily taken from them. 


* This day came in letters 
from 


OF=ENGLAND: 


feld about the beginning of June, the rapparees mixed them- 1691. 


159 


ſelves with king James's forces, with whom they muſt wait 
the fortune of war, King William's forces being confide- 


« fom Dublin of the th inſtant, 
« which ſay, that brigadier Stu- 
« art from his quarters near Bel- 
« tarbat went out lately with a 
party of about ſeven hundred 
men towards James-town, ſe- 
« venteen miles into the enemy's 


quarters, upon notice, that 
two regiments of the rebel? 
were encamped there with fif- 
« teen hundred rapparees, and a 
very great prey of cattle ; and 

© had it not been for one of 
s 


the protected Iriſh, who gave 


notice ſo early of our motion, 


that Colonel Clifford had time 


enough to join two other regi- 
ments, one of horſe, and a- 
nother of dragoons, to their 


| party, we had ſo ſurprized 


them, as in all probability had 


given them there a greater de- 
feat than the other we lately 


did near Athlone, whereof the 
laſt gazette gave you an ac- 
count, and taken their cattle 


too. But the enemy, though. 
above four times cur number, 


came near them, little execu- 


tion was done, our party kill- 


ing only nine or ten of the e- 


© nemy in their ſight, without 


any loſs on our fide ; that the 
lord juſtice Coningiby, who 
has been very ill of a fever, is 


* now upon his recovery: that 


the Iriſh gave no alarms, nor 
ſeem to be in a poſture to do 


it: that a cornet and eight 


* troopers, deſerters, who came 


over from the rebels the day 


theſe letters bear Cate, report 


s 
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the cor ſternauon was ſo great 
s 


at Athlone, that they ſhut the 


rably 


gates upon them, and left all 
to our mercy, and many of 
them periſhed : that purſuant 


meat of Dorry foot, command- 
* ed by colonel White, colonel 


Ruſſel's regiment of horſe, ſix 


troops of colonel] Wooſeley's 
* regiment of horſe, and four 
© troops of the earl of Oxford's 
G 


regiment, are forthwith to b 
broke. N 5 


Whitehall, 20 March, 1690-1. 
Our laſt letters from Dub- 


© which bring no account of any 
o 

but in genera], that ſeveral pro- 
teſtants, and men of very good 
« ſenſe, who made their eſcape 


© lately from Limerick, do re- 


port there are great diſcontents 


in that place: that the ſmall 
* ſum of money that the lord 
«* Tyrconnel brought over with 
him from France, is applied to 


* no other uſe than the works, 
and given to deſerters from us; 
© of which ſort there are not 
* any horſe or Engliſh, but of 
the Daniſh foot above two 


hundred are lately gone over 


* thither, though they reſuſe to 


take ſervice with the Iriſh, 


and are therefore to be tranſ- 


ported to their own country: 


* that the garriſon of Limerick 


© has already begun to open 


the magazines of the laſt ſea- 


* ſor, the old being all ſpent: 


that they have no expectation 


of men from France, nor are 


they making any preparations 
« for taking the field: that Sarſ- 
| | + wo 


to the king's orders, the regi- 


lin are of the 15th inſtant, 


particular action in thoſe parts, 
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means agree together, the lat- 
ter having ſent ſeveral times 


for Sarsfield to Limerick before 


he would go: that three Da- 


niſh deſerters going towards 


the enemy were met by four 


deſerters coming from them; 
and the three being taken pri- 
ſoners, and brought back to 


their quarters, were immeqi- 
ately executed: and, laſtly, 
that one Daily, a judge in the 
late king Jamcs's time, and 
others, have been ſecured up- 


on ſuſpicion of deſigning to 


betray Galway into the Eng- 
liſh hands.“ IT 


Whitehall, 27 March, 1491. 


© We have had Jetters this 
morning of the 23d from 
Dublin, which ſay, that upon 
examination of the murder of 
colonel Foulkes's men, though 
they had light enough to be 


verily perſuaded, that all the 
protected papiſts, who live 
near the place, where it was 


committed, were privy to the 
fact, or at leaſt well pleaſcd 
with it, and that the whole 
kingdom over they are ready 
to do the like at the inſtiga- 


tion of their prieſts that inſen- 


ſibly endeavour to weaken us; 
yet they had been only able to 
fix this murder upon one man, 


who was hanged, and at his 


execution owned, that he had 


buried them, but would not 
diſcover any of his accompli- 


ces; and on the 22d at night 
the lords juſtices were inform- 
ed, that a conſiderable num- 
ber of lriſh Celigned to meet 
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© field and Tyrconnel do by no * within two miles of Dublin, 


in order to ſome daring re(g. 


lution for the reſcue of their 
friends who to the number of 
above eighty were priſoners 
there on that account ; upon 
which a ſtrong party was {ent 
out to look aſter them, but 
they came back the next mort- 
ing without meeting any ſuch 


number of papiſts, as was 


mentioned in the information. 
The carriage of the protected 
papiſts, who on all occaſions 
ſhew the:r implacable hatred 
to the Enpliſh, and contribute 
all they can to theirdiſlurbance, 
wiil at laſt force the govern- 
ment to have 1ecourle to great- 
er ſeverities than have ye 
been made uſe of. Theſe 


letters ſay likewiſe, that the 


French were ſending over ſome 
torces to make an attempt up- 


on Cork and Kingſale; but it 

deſerves no credit, though this, 
1 think, is taken for granted, 
that the French deſign thither 
another convoy of proviſions.“ 


Whitehall, April 3, 1601, 
While I am writing this, in 
come two packets from Dub- 


lin with le:ters of the 28th and 


_* zoth paſt, but without one 


word of newe, except only the 
daily advantages the militia of 


that kingdom have over the 
rapparees, and the progreſs 
that has been made into the 


diſcovery of the perſons con- 
cerned in the murder ct colo- 


nel Foulkes's ſoldiers, which 


is litile more than what the 


Gazette has already given you | 


an account of.“ 


landers, 


OFRENGLAND. 
unders, lieutenant-general Ginckel commanded in chief, 
and decamped from Mullinger, and next day came before 
Ballymore : the marquis de Ruvigny being ſent before with 


z detachment of horſe and dragoons to poſſeſs himfelf of a Ballymore 
paſs between that place and Athlone. The batteries being taken. 


- raiſed, the general ſent a meſſage to colonel Burke, who 


commanded in the town, that if he and the garriſon would June 8. 


© ſurrender within two hours, he would fave their lives, and 
make them priſoners of war; if not they were to expect 
© no mercy.” To which the governor made an evaſive kind 
of anſwer, in hopes of obtaining better terms; but the can- 
non and bombs having made two breaches, the pontons be- 
ing put into the water, and all things ready for ſtorming the 
place, it occaſioned fo great a conſternation among the ene- 
my, that the ſame evening the garriſon, which conſiſted of 
ſeven hundred and eighty men, beſides four field officers, 
and two hundred and fifty-nine rapparces, laid down their 
arms, and ſubmitted at diſcretion. 


The Engliſh having repaired the damage done to Bally- Athlone 
more, and put that town into a better condition for defence, beſeged. 
they marched from thence on the 18th of June, and being Ibid. 


joined the ſame day by the prince of Wirtemberg, encamp- 
ed at Balymony's paſs, whilſt a ſtrong detachment of horſe 
advanced towards Athlone. On the 19th, very early in the 
morning, the vanguard marched from Balymony, and beat 
the enemy from ſeveral out-ditches of the Engliſh town of 
Athlone on this ſide the Shannon, and lodged themſelves 
there. The next day a battery of ten 18 pounders having 
ruined a baſtion near the water-ſile, looking towards Laneſ(- 
| borough, the general ordered an aſſault to be made; which 
was performed accordingly ; and though the Iriſh made con- 
ſiderable reſiſtance, yet the Engliſh went on, and kept firing 
till they came to the breach, which a French captain of gre- 
nadiers firſt mounted, throwing his grenade, firing his piece, 
and ordering his men to do the ſame. His bravery fo encou- 
raged his party, that though he was killed in the aCtion, yet 
the Iriſh were ſoon forced to quit their poſt, ſome retiring 
over the bridge to Connaught ſide, and the reſt leaping into 
the Shannon, where many were drowned, CC 

After this ſucceſs batteries were planted againſt the Iriſh 
town, which being finiſhed by the 22d, the cannon and mor- 
tars began to play very briſ}ly on the north-eaſt ſide of the 
caſtle, where it was weakeſt, and continued to do ſo the 
next day, when the pontons came up, The 25th was ſpent 
in raiſing batteries, one below, and another above the bridge, 
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1691. While a third was erected without the town- wall by the river. 
Ly— ſide, oppoſite to a baſtion, which the Iriſh had made on the 


they were all killed in the attempt. 


other ſide the river. At the ſame time the general was con. 
triving methods to march part of his army over the Shannon, 


at a ford towards Laneſborough ; but that deſign being fruf. 
trated, he reſolved to force his way through Athlone, ang 


therefore laboured hard to gain the bridge, wherein he found 
no ſmall difficulty, However, on the 27th in the evening, 


the Engliſh burnt the wooden breaſt-work, which the ene- 
my had made on the other fide of the broken arch ; and the 
next morning had laid their beams over, and partly planked 
them; which a party of the beſieged endeavouring to deſtroy, 
This did not deter ano- 
ther party of ten men from ſetting about the ſame work, 


which they reſolutely effected, throwing down the planks 


and beams into the river, notwithſtanding all the firing and 
ſkill of the Engiiſh; which made the general reſolve to car- 
ry on the work by a cloſe gallery on the bridge, and to paſs 
the Shannon the next day; but they met with ſuch oppoſition, 
eſpecially by having their gallery burnt by the enemy, that 
the farther proſecution of the attack was deferred for that 


day. On the 3oth a council of war being held, it was warm- 
ly debated, whether it were adviſeable to make another at- 


tempt, or to draw off, There were not wanting ſtrong rea- 


| ſons for the latter; but the duke of Wirtemberg, the major- 


generals Mackay, Talmaſh, Ruvigny, and Tetteau, and co- 
lonel Cambon urged, © That no brave action could be per- 


© formed without hazard: that the attempt was like to be 


© attended with ſucceſs ;* and they proffered themſelves to be 


the firſt, who ſhould paſs the river, and attack the enemy. 


Their opinion having prevailed, the detachment drawn out 
the day before was ordered ſtill to be in readineſs, and the 
general gave command that they ſhould be brought down by 
fix the uſual hour for relieving the guards, that the enemy 
might not ſuſpe& the deſign; which indeed they did not. 


All things being ready, the conjuncture favourable, and the 
ſignal given, captain Sands and two lieutenants led the fiſt 


party of ſixty grenadiers, all in armour, and twenty abreaſt, 


| ſeconded by another ſtrong detachment of grenadiers, (which 


were to be ſupported by ſix battalions of foot) and with an 


unparallelled reſolution took the ford, that was a little to 
the left of the bridge, againſt a baſtion of the enemies, the 
ſtream being very rapid, and the paſlage very difficult by rea- 
| ſon of ſome great ſtones, that were in the river. At the 
ſame time the Engliſh great and ſmall ſhot began to play 


from 
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{om their batteries and works upon thoſe of the enemy on 1691. 
the other ſide, who fired as thick as poſſibly they could 


upon thoſe who paſſed the river. But at length theſe, by an 
incredible effort of bravery, forced their way through the ene- 
my's bullets, fire and ſmoke, and having gained the oppoſite 
bank, the reſt laid planks over the broken part of the bridge, 


while the others were preparing the pontons. By this means Aenne 
the Engliſh paſſed over ſo faſt, that in leſs than half an hour taken. 


they were maſters of the town, and poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the works that remained entire towards the enemy's camp; 
the Iriſh being ſo amazed at the ſuddenneſs of the attack, 
and reſolution of the Engliſh, that they quickly abandoned 
the place and fled to the army, though not without conſide- 
table loſs. The beſiegers had not above fiſty men killed in 
this memorable action, which Mackay and Tetteau and la 
Mellioniere conducted with great vigour, and to the good 
ſucceſs whereof Talmaſh, who went with the grenadiers as 
volunteer, the duke of Wirtemberg, count Naſtau, and bri- 
gadier Bellaſis, greatly contributed by their courage and pre- 
ſence of mind. It would be difficult to ſhew in hiſtory ſo 
brave an enterprize, in which a fortified town was attacked a- 
croſs a river by only three thouſand men, in the face of the 
enemy's army, that were maſters of all the fords by the in- 
trenchments, which they had caſt before them. And there- 
fore it was but juſt, that general Ginckel ſhould entail on 
his family the honour of this atchievement by the title, which 
was afterwards beſtowed on him, of earl of Athlone. 

St. Ruth, who commanded the French auxiliaries ard the 
Iriſh army, did not upon this occaſion act ſuitable to the re- 
putation which he had formerly acquired. The Engliſh 
were no ſooner entered the river, but an expreſs was lent to 
him from the town, to which he only made this anſwer, 
© That it was impoſſible for the Engliſh to pretend to take a 
town, and he near with an army to ſuccour it ;* adding, 
© That he would give a thouſand piſtoles they durſt attempt it.” 
darsfield replied, That he knew the enterprize was not too 
difficult for Engliſh courage to attempt; and therefore 
prefled St. Ruth to ſend ſpeedy ſuccours to the town ; which 


that genera] refuſing to do; and ſtill turning the undertaking _ 


to a jeſt, ſome warm expreſſions paſſed between him and Sari- 
held, which bred a jealouſy amongſt them, that proved of 
fatal conſequence not long after. St. Ruth being ſoon con- 
vinced, that the Engliſh were in actual poſſeſſion of the 
place, ordered ſeveral detachments to drive them out again; 
but then he was ſenſible of a former overſight, in not level- 
ing thoſe fortifications of Athlone, that were next his camp; 
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1601. for now the Engliſh uſed the enemies works againſt them. 
yd ſelves, fo that they thought it adviſeable to decamp that very 


July 10. 


Story. 


church of Kilcommodon, on their right, to a church called 


night. 75 

General Ginckel having continued at Athlone dll he had 
put it into a poſture of defence, marched on with his army, 
and encamped along the river Suck upon Roſcommon ids, 
which was a very good paſs, and which if the Iriſh had ſe. 
cured, they would have given the Engliſh a great deal gf 
trouble. But they poſſeſſed themſelves of a far more advan. 
tageous poſt, for they lay on the other fide of Aghrim caſtle, 
three miles beyond Ballinafloe, and were extended from the 


Gourtnapori, about two miles in length. On their left run 


a rivulet, having ſteep hills and little bogs on each fide ; next 
to which was a large red bog almoſt a mile over, in the end 


of which ſtood the caſtle of Aghrim, commanding the way 


that led to their camp, paſſable for horſe no where but juſt at 


| the caſtle, by reaſon of a ſmall river, which running thro' 


a moiſt ground made the whole a moraſs. This morals ex- 


| tended itſelf along to the right, where there was another paß 


at Urachree, having a riſing ground on either fide of it; and 


the Iriſh camp lay along the ridge of an hill, on the fide of 
which ſtood two Daniſh forts about half a mile's diſtance 


from the bog below, and this cut into many ſmall incloſures, 
which the Irifh lined very thick with muſketeers, and ma- 
naged a communication between them. General Ginckel 


having viewed the enemy's camp, found it very difficult of 


a⁊cceſs; but conſidering, that he was now advanced ſo far, 


that he muſt either fight his way through, or retreat with 


loſs and diſgrace, ordered the army to march the next day to- 


wards the enemy. St. Ruth, ſuppoſing by the countenance of 


the Engliſh, that they were reſolved to attack him, made 2 


ſolemn ſpeech to the Iriſh, in which he told them, How 
© ſucceſsful he had been in ſuppreſſing hereſy in France, 


and bringing over a vaſt number of deluded ſouls into the 
& © boſom of the mother church. That for this reaſon his 


© maſter had made choice of him before others, to eſtabliſh 
© the church of Ireland on ſuch a foundation, that it ſhould 
not henceforward be in the power of hell or heretics to 
diſturb it; and that all good Roman catholicks depended 
on their courage to ſee theſe glorious things effected. He 
confeſſed, that matters did not entirely anſwer his expec- 
tation ſince he came among them; but that till all 
might be recovered. That he was informed, the prince 
of Orange's heretical army was reſolved to give them as 
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© That now or never was the time for them to recover their 16591. 
t oft honours, privileges, and eſtates of their anceſtors, WV. 
That they ought now to remember, they were no merce- 
6 nary ſoldiers; their all being at ſtake, and their deſign to 
« reſtore a pious king to his throne, to propagate the holy 
„faith, and extirpate hereſy. And laſtly, to animate their 
courage, he aſſured them of king James's love and grati- 
t tude, of Lewis the Great's protection, of himſelf to lead 
them on, of the church to pray for them, and of ſaints 
and angels to carry their ſouls into heaven.“ He cloſed his 
ſpeech with a ſtrict order, to give quarter to none, eſpeci- 
© ally not to ſpare any of the French heretics in the prince 
« of Orange's army (s).“ He took likewiſe the moſt effectual Burnet, | 
way poſſible to infuſe courage into the Iriſh, by ſending their 
prieſts about among them, to animate them by all the me- 
thods they could think of; and, as the moſt powerful of all, 
they made them ſwear on the ſacrament, that they would 
never forſake their colours. © V 

On Sunday the 12th of July, the Engliſh army early in the Thebattle 
morning prepared to advance towards the enemy; but the of Agh- 
weather proving foggy, they moved not till about twelve a . 
dock, which was then done in as good order as the ground 33 
would permit. The general at the ſame time having view- md 
ed the poſture of the lriſh, and ſeeing the neceſſity of mak- 
ing himſelf maſter of the paſs of Urachree, ſent a Daniſh. 
captain with ſome horſe to force it; but they not ſucceeding, 
he ordered two hundred of Cunningham's dragoons to march 
to certain ditches nigh the ford, to keep the enemy from 
roming over, and in the mean time the Engliſh army march- 
„ed forward. By this time it was two of the clock, and the 
f Wl general finding it neceffary to gain that ford, and the 
1 WO other ways that led to the right of the Iriſh camp, as the 
/ WI molt proper means of attacking them, commanded Cunning- 
„ fam's dragoons at the ditch to advance towards a party of the 
enemy poſted on the other ſide; who upon their approach, 
5 WH vith another party that ſuſtained them, all retired behind a 
| 
| 
| 


hill nearer the camp, where was poſted a greater body, All 
theſe parties being till reinforced by others, obliged the Eng- 
liſh dragoons to retreat; whereupon general Ginckel order- 
ed Eppinger's dragoons to get between thoſe bodies and the 
enemy's camp. This motion was preſently diſcovered by the 
enemy, who had the advantage in pouring in fo many men 


(s) This ſpeech was found af- the feld. b Story's continuation 
terwards amongſt the papers of of the wars in Jreiand, p. 123. 
his ſecretary, who was killed in PTS = 7. 


„„ G4. upon 


upon the Engliſh, that they would till have been too hard 


were ordered to be ſent for. But when they perceived the 
march off in the night, and ſo afford no more opportunities 
for a deciſive action. Wherefore, by the advice of Mackay, 
by propoling to draw part of their ſtrength from Aghtim 
the right wing of the Engliſh might have the eaſier paſſige 


began. The ditches were ſtrongly guarded by Iriſh muſke- 
And here the Iriſh behaved themſelves with undaunted cou. 


on both ſides, and continued on the left almoſt an hour and 
a half before the centre and the right wing of the army be- 


vanced, and Mackay and the reſt obſerving ſeveral bodies of 
towards their right, where the Engliſh preſſed them very hard, 
they laid hold of that. advantage, and ordered the foot to 


going over the narroweſt place, where the hedges on the 
_ enemy's ſide ran fartheſt into the bog, they had orders to 
march to the loweſt of the ditches adjoining to the fide df 
the bog, and there to poſt themſelves, till the horſe could 


was broader, and ſupported by Foulke's and Stewart's regi- 
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for the dragoons, had they not been ſeconded by the earl of 
Portland's horſe, who behaved themſelves here with great 
bravery. What was at firſt only a ſkirmiſh, had by thi 
time engaged a conſiderable body on both ſides ; yet the ene. 
my retiring in ſome time, brought the generals together to de. 
liberate, whether it were not beſt to defer the battle till next 
morning. Which was agreed on fo far, that their tent 


enemy to be in ſome diſorder by what had already happened, 
it was reſolved not to delay the attack, leſt the enemy ſhould 


jt wa, agreed to begin the fight on the enemy's right, there. 


caſtle, near to which their main body was poſted, that ſo 


over to attack their left; and then the whole Engliſh aray 
might have the opportunity to engage, which was otherwiſe W wic 


impoſſible. This advice had its deſired ſucceſs. About half Wharb 
an hour aſter four in the afternoon, a party of the Engliſh x 


left wing moved towards the enemy, and. by five the baitle 
teers, and their horſe advantageouſly poſted to ſuſtain them, 


rage, defending their poſts with unparallelled obſtinacy ; nor 
would they ſtir from one ſide, till the Engliſh put their pieces 
over at the other; and then having lines of communication 
from one ditch to anothcr, they would preſently poſt them- 
ſclves, and flank the Engliſh, which occaſioned great firing 


gan to engage, In the mean time the Engliſh main army ad- 
the enemy's horſe aud foot draw off from the left, and move 
march over the bog, which fronted the enemy's main batile. 


The regiments of Earle, Herbert, Creighton, and Brewer, 


come about by Aghrim caſtle, and ſuſtain them, and till the 
other foot had marched over the other bog below, where it 
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ch to the ditches received the enemy's fire. But that 
id not hinder them from marching to the loweſt hedge, and 
p drive the Iriſh from thence, and ſoon from hedge to hedge, 
ill they were got very near their main body, On the other 


und, the Iriſh had ſo well ordered the matter, that they had 


nade an eaſy paſſage for their horſe among all thofe hedges 
ind ditches, by which means they poured in great numbers, 


both of horſe and foot, upon the Engliſh; which colonel 


Earle obſerving, animated his men, by telling them, that 
now their [ſafety lay wholly in their courage.“ However, 
being now both flanked and fronted, and expoſed beſides to 


il the enemy's fire from the adjacent hedges, the Engliſh 
were forced to quit their ground, and retreat to the bog a- 
nin with conſiderable loſs; and among others the colonels 


bale and Herbert were taken priſoners : Earle, aſter being 
twice taken and retaken, got free at laſt; but Herbert was 
tarbaroufly murthered after quarter given by the Iriſh, when 
ſaw he was like to be reſcued. VVÜ ks 
hile theſe things paſſed on this fide, colonel St. John's, 
colonel Tiffin's, the lord George Hamilton's, the French 


nents, were marching over below the bog, while the Iriſh 
lay ſo cloſe in their ditches, that ſeveral were doubtful, 
whether they had any men at that place or no. But no ſoon- 


er were the French refugees and the reſt got within twenty 
yards of the ditches, but the enemy fired moſt furiouſly up- 


on them, which the other ſuſtained with intrepidity, ſtill 


peſling forwards, though they could ſcarce ſee one another 


for ſmoke, which the wind blew towards them. The battle 


emed doubtful for ſome time, but now there was reaſon to 


belieye, that victory was leaning on the ſide of the Iriſh; 
ſor they had driven the foot in the centre ſo far back, that 


they were almoſt got into a line with the great guns plant- 
ed near the bog, of which the Engliſh had no benefit ix that 


onjunure, becauſe the Iriſh were intermixed with” their 


While the infantry was thus engaged, Ruvigny's regiment 


d French horſe, which had formerly been the duke of Schom- 


legs, and Sir John Lanier's, being both poſted on the right, 


nier's was afterwards drawn to the left, where they did very 
great ſervice; and the right wing of the Engliſh horſe were 
in the mean time making the beſt of their way to ſuccour 


the foot, being ſenſible of their extreme danger, and that all 


882 ly 


proteſtants in the Engliſh ſervice, and ſeveral other regi- 
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nents According to theſe orders, Earle's and the other 1697 
ſtuee regiments advanced over the bog, moſt of them paſſing .. 
to the middle in mud and water; and upon their near ap- 
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lay at flake. The cavalry, beſides the ſhowers of bull 
from a body of the enemy's drazoons and foot, that wer 
conveniently poſted under a covert place, was likewiſe obli. 
ed to pteſs and tumble over a very dangerous pals ; but ha. 
ing bravely ſurmounted all thefe difficulties, they lodged] 
themſelves at laſt in a dry ditch, in the hotteſt of the enemy) 
fire from Aghrim caſtle, and ſome old walls and hedge ad. 
joining. 

The Engliſh ſoot all this while aboard under very oreat 
diſadvantage in the centre 3 which Falmaſh obſerving, haſten. 
ed to their relief with ſome freth men, and gave orders tg 
the broken regiments to halt and face aboat ; 3 .which they in. 
niediately obeyed, and bravely charged the Iriſh, who bad 
advanced upon them to the centre of the bog, killed aber 


three hundred of them, before they could retreat out of it, 


and then marched boldly up to their old ground again, fron 
whence they had been fo lately beaten. At the ſame tine 
Mackay had fallen upon the enemy with a good body of 
horle on their left; and among the reſt a French regiment of 
horſe had forced a regiment of Iriſh dragoons from an ad- 


vantageous poſt, and put to flight Tyrconnel's horſe. Where. 


vpon Ruvigny, at the head of the ear] of Oxford's regiment 


of horſe, ſupported by his own, went along the ſide of the 
bog, and bore down all before him. And now the horle and 
foot of the Engliſh right and the Iriſh left being mixed, 


there was nothing but a con:inued fire, and a very hot dif 


pute along the line, the Iriſh with great reſolution endez 
vouring to maintain their ditches, and the Engliſh with no 


| leſs bravery to beat them from thence. However, the fizht 


r. Ruth 


Killecl. 


was not much longer doubtful ; for though St. Ruth, when 


he ſaw the Engliſh foot in the centre repulſed, in a bravad 
told thoſe about him, that he would now beat the Engliſh 
army to the gates of Dublin, yet ſeeing, with great fur- 


prize, the regiments of Oxford, Ruvigny, Langiton, and 
Bierly, together with Leviſon's dragoons, preſling over to- 


| wards the caſtle, he ordered a brigade of his own horſe from 


the right wing to march up to the left; then riding to one of 


| his batteries, and giving orders to the gunners where to fire 


and afterwards leading on ſome horſe towards the place 


where he ſaw the Engliſh endeavour to go over, he was kill 


ed by a cannon-ball, as he rode down the hill of Kilcommo- 
don, the place where the main ſtreſs of the battle was 


_ fought, being juſt under the Engliſh camp, His fall put his 


troops to a tand, and his guards drawing off with his corps, 


e of the reſt drew off allo ; ; . who ſhou'd have 


commances 
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commanded them, (and who ſince the affair of Athlone, 1691. 
was upon the reſerve with St. Ruth) not knowing the order 


of battle. The Engliſh obſerving their diſorder, preſſed 
boldly on, and in a ſhort time drove the enemy to the top of 
Kilcommodon hill, where their camp had lain; whereupon 
they began to commit their ſafety to flight, the foot runnin 
full ſpeed towards a great bog behind them on their left, and 
the horſe on the high way towards Loughreagh. . 
While this was doing in the right wing and centre, thoſe who 
firſt engaged towards the left, bravely maintained their 


ground, and though the Iriſh once or twice made themſelves 


maſters of the chevaux de friſe, that covered the French foot, 
yet the French reſolutely regained them. However, little 
happened on that fide for near two hours; neither did the 


Daniſh horſe and foot, that were on the left of all, diſturb 


the enemy as yet, but kept in awe ſcveral bodies of horſe and 
ſoot, that faced them on the other ſide the rivulet. But then 
perceiving Mackay's battalions in the centre to drive the ene- 


my before them, leſt thoſe bodies, that faced them, ſhould 


fall back to the relief of the flying party, they engaged them 


rery briſkly, and were at firſt received with great reſolution ; 


but the Iriſh being upon the decline, they all fled out of the 
feld, their foot being miſerably ſlaughtered by the Engliſh 
horſe and dragoons, and their horſe purſued near three miles. 


The night coming on with a thick miſty rain, prevented the 


Engliſh from getting between them and a very advantageous 


| pals near Loughreagh, which gave many of them an opportu- 


nity to eſcape. However it was computed, that there was no 


les than ſeven thouſand of the Iriſh {lain upon the ſpot, and 


of the Engliſh ſix hundred killed, and nine hundred and ſix- 
ty wounded, which ſtill makes this victory the more conſi- 
derable, ſince the Engliſh army did not make up above eigh- 


teen thouſand effective men; whereas the Iriſh were compo- 
ed of twenty thouſand foot and five thouſand horſe and dra- 


goons. As for the honour of this great day, general Gin- 
kel himſelf confeſſed, that it was principally owing to the 


conduct and bravery of monſieur Ruvigny, and to the Ox- 


ford and the French regiments of horſe. | 
The Engliſh 1:-y upon their arms all night, and then after 


a few days refreſhment, the general marched to Galloway, 
the moſt conſiderable place now left in the hands of the Iriſh 


next to Limerick ; and having poſted his forces before it, he 


ſent a ſummons to the garriſon. The lord Dillon, the gover- G3) 


loway 


nor, made anſwer, that monſieur D'Uſſon, who command- lunmon- 


ed in chief as well as himſelf, and the reſt of the officers, 9. 
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1691, were reſolved to defend the place to the laſt, But notwith. 
WV TV ſtanding this reſolution, the Engliſh had no ſooner marcheq 
part of their army over the river, and taken the fort, which 


dy concluſion. Ar laſt lieutenant colonel Bourke, one of 
the iriſh hoſtages, was permitted to go in, to whom Talmih 
being as was believed inclined to Jay the treaty afide, and 


| And ſur- 
render. 


July 20. 


Death of 
Tyrcon- 
nel. 


treating, fince they ſaw, that otherwiſe their ruin was inevi- 
table. But as- ſoon as this was ſuſpeRed, all the military 
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the Iriſh were building, but the enemy beat a parley, and 
hoſtages were immediately exchanged. The Iriſh demur. 
ring upon the manner of ſurrendry, the general grew impa- 
tient, and ſent once or twice to them to come to a ſpee. 


take the town by ftorm, ſaid, © When they were ready to 
<< begin again, give us a ſign by firing a gun into the air,” 
But the other replied, “that they would not fire a gun from 
„ within till they were provoked from without.“ Aſter 
ſome time the articles were agreed on, and the town delivered 
into the hands of the Engliſh. The conſequence of which 
was the ſubmiſſion of Balderick O Donne], with a conſide- 
rable number of men under his command ; and not long af- 
ter the marching of the Engliſh army towards Limerick, 
which was the only place, that ſtood out, and where Tyr- 
connel died on the 14th of Auguſt. He had, with a patti- | 
cular view, ſtudied to divert the French from ſending over 
ſoldiers to Ireland, deſigning, in caſe of new misfortunes, 
to treat with king William, and to preſerve himſelf and his 
friends; and now he began to diſpoſe the Iriſh to think of 


men, who reſolved to give themſelves intirely up to the 


French intereſt, combined againſt him, and blaſted him 25 


a feeble and falſe man, who was not to be truſted. This 
was carried ſo far, that, to avoid affronts, he was adviſed 


to leave the army. He ſtaid therefore all this ſummer at 
| Lymerick, where he died of grief, as was believed; but be- 


fore he died, he adviſed all that came to him, not to let 
things go to extremities, but to accept of ſuch terms as 
could be got. And his words ſeemed to weigh more after 


| his death, than in his life-time ; for the Iriſh began general- 
ly to fay, that they muſt take care of themſelves, and not be 
made ſacrifices to ſerve the ends of the French. 


| Lvmerick On the 25th of Auguſt the Engliſh army reached Lymerick, 


beſieged. 
201 Y, 55 


and the ſame day made themſelves maſters of Ireton's and 


Cromwell's forts, which were now ordered to be called Mac- 
kay's and Naſſau's, becauſe gained under thoſe commanders, 
Two days after Caſtle-Connell and Caſtle-Carrick a Gun: 


nell ſtanding upon the Shannon three miles below the town, 


S Les. SERS50S, 
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gere attacked, and the garriſons of both made priſoners of 1601. 


ur. And at the ſame time ſome Engliſh ſhips coming uv 


W the river fired ſome ſhot among the Iriſh horſe, that were 


encamped near the banks; which very much ſurpriſed the 
enemy, who till then were made to believe, that either the 


Engliſh had no ſhips there, or elſe that thoſe, which they 


had, would quickly be deſtroyed by the French fleet, which 
they hourly expected. But though the ſiege was vigo- 
wuſly carried on, and that in the mean time the Iriſh aban- 
toned feveral ſmall places in the country, and brigadier Le- 
nſon routed many of their parties in the county of Kerry ; 
hough the bombs did very great execution upon their camp, 
ind within the town, yet on the 17th of September it was 


warmly debated in a council of war, whether they ſhould 


proſecute the ſiege, or march over the river to deſtroy all the 


memy's forage in the county of Clare, and then turn the 
ſege into a blockade. And it was ſo far carried for the lat- 
ter, that an engineer was ordered to go with a detachment 
towards Kilmulock, and fortify that place. But before he 


got out of the camp, he was countermanded, and a great 


many palliſadoes were brought into Mackay's fort, as if the 


| amy intended to winter there. On the 19th it was reſolved 
to paſs the river with a 74 party, either to preſs the ſiege 


on that fide, or at leaſt to burn the enemy's forage. The 
ame day a battery was raiſed between Ireton's fort and the 
od church, to flank the Iriſh, in caſe of a ſally from St. 
John's gate; four mortars were brought from the great bat- 


tery to Mackay's fort; that place being judged the fitteſt 


for bombarding, ſince the whole town lay in a line from 
thence ; and orders were given, in caſe of an alarm from 


the Iriſh troops without, that every reizment ſhould ſtand. 


to their poſts aſſigned them for that purpoſe. On the 22d 
general Ginkel, who was indefatigable in his bulineſs, paſ- 
ſed the Shannon over a bridge of boats, with ſtrong detach- 
ments of horſe and dragoons, ten battalions of foot, and 
fourteen pieces of cannon, leaving Wirtemberg, Mackay 
and Talmaſh to command on this fide ; and all that morning 


the enemy continually fired upon them from ſeveral batteries, 
but without any great harm. In the afternoon a party of 
colonel] Matthews's dragoons was vigorouſly attacked by a 
ſttonger detachment of the enemy, till the Engliſh foot com- 


ing up, the Iriſh retreated under their cannon. Then all 


the Engliſh grenadiers, ſuſtained by four regiments of foot, 


were commanded to aſſault the works, that covered Tho- 


mond bridge, being one fort to the right, above a muſket. 
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ſhot from the bridge, and another to the left ſomewhat near. 


CONS er, beſides ſeveral other fortifications, wherein the enemy 
had poſted above two hundred men. 


The diſpute was ba 


and obſtinate for a while, and the attack extremely haz: 
dous, the beſieged plying the aſſailants with their Cannon 
from the king's caſtle, and two or three more batteries, with 
ſome {mall thot from the wall. 


dauntedly preſſed upon by the grenadiers, they abandoned 


their poſts. 


However, the Iriſh being un. 


Upon which a ſtrong detachment was ſent from 


the town to ſupport them; but the Engliſh went on with 
that courage and firmneſs, that they beat the enemy notwith. 
ſtanding this reinforcement, and purſued them over the bridge 


to the town, 


A French major, who commanded at Thy. 


mond gate, fearing the Engliſh would enter the town with 
the runaways, ordered the bridge to be drawn up, and left 
the whole party expoſed to the fury of their purſuers, why 
killed fix hundred of them, and made above one hundred ard 


of giving up the toun. 
chop looking out of a tower, called to Scravenmore, and de- 
5 hired leave to come and ſpeak with Ms which was read 


ſixty priſoners, beſides a great number that were puſhed into 


the Shannon (t). 


Upon this the Engliſh lodged themſelves within ten yards 


of the bridge, notwithſtanding | a high tower, that ſtood near 


the end of the bridge next to them ; and the Iriſh finding 


now all communication cut off between them and their 


horſe, and deſpairing of the French ſuccours, began to think 
For ſoon after the action colonel Wa. 


(t) A0 the priſoners was 
coOluncl James Skeſton, (who 


died of his wounds) in whoſe 


pockets were found a paper with 


u ſpear's head or wound drawn 


1 
= 
c 
c 
C 
« 
0 
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0 
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c. 
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nor water, no wind, 
knife, launce or ſword, nor 
the devil cannot hurt him; and 


upon it, and theſe words round 

[This is the meature of 
the wounds of the ſide of our 
„Which wzis 
brought from Conſtantinople . 
Charmaine 


Saviour Jeſus Chill 


to the emperor. 
in a coffin of goulde, and is a 
moſt precious relique, to the 
end that he or ſhe that carried 
the ſame about him, no fre 
tempeſt, 


was ſuppoſed to be the hand- 
writing of ſome ignorant lil 


© the woman with child the day 
* ſhee ſeeth the ſame meaur?, 
* thall not dey a ſudden death, 
but ſhall be delivered by — 
and if any man carre the ſame 
* about him with good devotion, 
* ſhall have the honour and vic- 
* tory of his enemy, the day 
* that any doth read the ſome, 
or heaid it read, ſhall not die 
an evil death. 


This 


Amen.“ | 


prieſt, and kept poſſibly by the 
colonel out of devotion. Story 5 
continuation of the wars in lie 


land, P: hs 
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for Sarsfield to ſpeak with Ruvigny; which was likewiſe al 


lowed him, and accordingly both diſcourſed about terms for 


the ſurrender of the place, and towards evening they return- 
ed into the town. The next days Sarsfield and Wachop 


came out again, and deſired a ceſſation of arms for three 


days, till they could ſend to lieutenant-general Sheldon, who 
lay with about fifteen hundred horſe at Six-miles-bridge, in 
order that they might be included in the general capitulation, 
which was granted them; and the priſoners in the town were 


releaſed. On the 26th Sarsfield and Wachop dined with 


the general; and it being then agreed, that hoſtages ſhould 
be exchanged in order to a farther treaty, the lord Cutts, 
Sir David Collier, colonel Tiffin, and colone] Piper, were 
ſent into the town, in the room of the lords Weſtmeath, 
Evagh, Timelſtown, and Lowth, who remained in the Eng- 
liſh camp. The next day the Iriſh ſent out their propoſals, 


but in ſuch extravagant terms, that general Ginckel was ſo 


far from granting them, that he returned anſwer, * That 
though he was a ſtranger to the laws of England, yet he 
+ underſtood, that what they inſiſted upon was ſo far con- 
« tradictory to them, that he could not grant any ſuch 
thing; 


which proved to be the ſum of the capitulation. The Iriſh, 


it ſeems, were ſet on by the French to inſiſt on very high 


demands, in hopes they would be rejected. But the kin 

had given Ginckel ſecret directions, that he ſhould grant all 
the demands they could make that would put an end to that 
war. This was the reaſon that the articles he ſent them 
were ſo favourable, that a capitulation was ſoon agreed up- 


on to the great diſappointment of the French, and the no 


{mall grief of ſome Engliſh, who hoped this war ſhould have 


ended in the total ruin of the Iriſh intereſt. On the 1ſt of 


October the lords juſtices of Ireland arrived in the Engliſh 


camp; and after ſome farther conferences with the commiſ- 
ſioners on the part of the garriſon, and their troops in the 
county of Clare, the articles for the ſurrender of the city of 
Lymerick, and the caſtles of Roſs and Clare, with all other 
places and caſtles, that were ſtill in the hands of the Iriſh, 
were on the 3d of that month finally concluded. The Iriſh 


were all indemnified and reſtored to all they had enjoyed in 
king Charles's time. They were alſo admitted to all the pri- 


vileges of ſubjects upon their taking the oaths of allegiance, 
without being bound to take the oath of ſupremacy, Not 


on! y 


and ſo ordered a new battery to be raiſed; but 
upon the requeſt of the Iriſh he ſent them twelve articles, 
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Oct. 5. 
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go over to France, had free liberty and a ſafe tranſportation. 


But Ginckel receiving a letter from a lieutenant-colonel in 
the Iriſh army, wherein he complained, that he was con- 
fined for refuſing to go into France, he reſented that vio- 
lence to that degree, that he immediately ordered four guns 
to be planted upon Bolls- bridge, ſaying in ſome heat, that 
he would teach the Iriſh to play tricks with him.” Upon 


this Sarsheld came to the Engliſh camp, and ſome ſharp 
_ expreſſions paſſed between him and the general, Sarsfield 


ſaying at laſt, © that he was in the general's power.” © Not fo, 
© replied Ginckel, but you ſhall go in again, and do the 
* worſt you can. However, the affair was at laſt compoſed, 


and the priſoners inlarged ; and as many of the Itiſh as were 


willing to go, were ſhipped off for France, to the number 


of about twelve thouſand, where, upon their arrival, they 


were welcomed by a letter from king James, directed to ge- 
neral Sheldon, then the officer in chief with them, the ſub- 


ſtance of which was, That having been informed of the 
« neceſſities, which forced the lords juſtices, and the general 


officers of his forces, to ſurrender Lymerick, and the other 
places that remained to him in the kingdom of Ireland, 
he would not defer to let him know, and the reſt of the 


ſatisfied with his and their conduct, and of the valour of 
his ſoldiers, but moſt particularly of his and their decla- 
ration to come and ſerve where he was; aſſuring both him 
and the other officers and ſoldiers, that he ſhould never 
forget this act of loyalty, nor fail, when in a capacity, to 
give them, above others, particular marks of his favour. 
In the mean time he charged Sheldon to inform them, that 
they were to ſerve under his majeſty's command, and by 
his commiſſions; and that his brother, the king of France, 
had already given orders to cloath them, and furniſh them 
with all neceſſaries, and to give them quarters of refreſh- 
m „ „ Wy 


Thus ended the Iriſh war by the furrender of Lymerick, 


to the great reputation of general Ginckel, and with ſo much 
the more glory to the Engliſh, as the Iriſh were ſo power 
fully ſupported by the king of France. And it is worth ob- 
ſervation, that a fleet of men of war and ſtore ſhips, which 
the French king had ſent to the relief of Lymerick, arrived 
in Dingle-bay but a day or two after the articles were figned. 


Theſe articles were punctually executed; and ſome doubts, 


that aroſe out of ſame ambiguous words, were explained in 
| | e th | favour ! 


officers, that came along with him, that he was extremely 
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) favour of the Iriſh ; ſo earneſtly deſirous was the king to have 1691. 
Y all matters compoſed at home, that he might direct his whole 
force againſt the enemy abroad. The Engliſh in Ireland, Burnet. 
though none could ſuffer more by the continuance of the wat 
than they did, yet were uneaſy, when they ſaw that the Iriſh 
had obtained ſuch good conditions ; and ſome of the more 
violent among them, who were moſt exaſperated with the 
wrongs, which had been done them, began to call in queſ- 
tion the legality of ſome of the articles. But the parliament 
of England did not think fit to enter upon that diſcuſſion; 
nor made they any motion towards violating the capitu- 
lation. - 3 i 3 2 

General Ginckel came over into England full of honour Ginckel 
after ſo glorious a campaign, The patliament was ſo ſenſi- thanked 
ble of what he had done for the intereſt of the nation, that by the 
the houſe of commons ordered lord Caftleton, Sir Henry commons, 
Goodrick, and five other members, to thank him and his Jan. 4 
officers for their great ſervices in the reduction of Ireland. 
To which the baron replied, © I acknowledge this diſtin- 
guiſhing honour done me by the houſe of commons, and 
value it above a triumph. The ſucceſs of their majeſties 
© arms in Ireland, was owing chiefly to the valour of the 
© Engliſh ; and I will take care to communicate the vote of 
© the houſe to the officers that ſerved in Ireland, and always 
© endeavour the proſperity of their majeſties and their go- | 
vernment. He was ſoon after made earl of Athlone and and made 
baron of Aghrim, and to ſupport his honours had a grant of earl of 
lands in Ireland, of twenty-fix thouſand four hundred and Athlone. 
eighty acres, which was confirmed co him by the Iriſh parli- Fed. 20. 
ament, but which however we ſhall ſee hereafter put into the 
report of the commiſſioners for the Iriſh fotfeitures. The 
city of London invited the new ear], with the duke of Wir- 
temberg, the generals Scravenmore, Lanier, Talmaſh, and 
Ruvigny, with moſt of the field officers then in town, to 
dine with the Lord mayor Sir Thomas Stamp, and entertain- 
ed them with equal reſpeQ and magnificence. After all, it 
muſt be owned, that without detracting from Ginckel, a 
large ſhare of all that was done, was due to ſome of the 
genera] officers, in particular to Ruvigny (who was after- 
wards made earl of Gallway) to Mackay, and Talman. 
Wich regard to the affairs of Scotland, they were now ,. ot 

brought to ſome temper. Many of the lords, who had been Scotland. 
concerned in the late plot, came up, and conſeſſed and dif- Burnct. 
covered all, and took out their pardons, They endeavoured 

to excuſe themſelves, by alledging, that they had apprehend- 
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ed themſelves to be expoſed to ruin ; and that they dreaded 


wed ned the tyranny of preſbytery no leſs than they did popery ; and 


they promiſed, that if the king would fo ballance matters, 


that the lord Melvil, and his party, ſhould not have it in 


their power to ruin them and their friends, and in particu— 


lar, that they ſhould not turn out the miniſters of the epiſco- 
pal perſuaſion, who were yet in office, nor force preſbyteri. 


ans on them, they would engage in the king's intereſts faith. 
fully and with zeal. They likewiſe undertook to quiet the 


highlanders, who ſtood out ſtil], and were robbing the coun- 
try in parties; and engaged to the King, that if the epiſco- 


pal clergy could be affured of his protection, my would all 


acknowledge and ſerve him. They did not defire, that the 
king ſhould make any ſtep towards the changing the govera- 
ment, that was ſettled in Scotland; but only requeſted, that 


epiſcopal miniſters might continue to ſerve in thoſe places, 


which liked them beſt; and that no man ſhould be brought 


into trouble for his opinion, as to the government of the 


church; and that ſuch epiſcopal men, as were willing to mix 
with the preſbyterians in their judicatories, ſhould be admit- 
ted, without any ſevere impoſition in point of opinion. This 


looked ſo fair, and agreed fo well with the king's own ſenſe 


of things, that he very eaſily hearkened to it; though it af- 
terwards appeared, that all this was an artifice of the jaco- 
| bites to engage the king to diſguſt the preſbyterians, by loſ- 


ing whom, or at leaſt rendering them remiſs in his ſervice, 


they reckoned they ſhould ſoon be maſters of that kingdom. 
For that party reſolved now to come in generally to take 
the oaths; but, in order to that, they ſent one to king 


James, to ſhew the neceſſity of it, and the ſervice, which 
they intended by it, and therefore aſked his leave to take 
them. That king's anſwer was more honeſt ; he ſaid, that 


he could not conſent to that, which he thought unlawful; 


but if any of them took the oaths on deſign | to ſerve him, 


and continued to advance his intereſts, it ſhould never be re- 
membred againſt them. : 
The younger Dalrymple was now ety hwy of Nate 
in conjunction with the lord Melvill ; and he undertook to 
bring in moſt of the jacobites into the king's ſervice; but 
| they entered at the ſame time into a cloſe correſpondence _ 
with St. Germains. The truth was, that the preſbyterians, 
by their violence, and other abſurd practices, were rendering 
_ themſelves both odious and contemptible. They had form- 
ed a general aſſembly in the end of the former year, in 
which they very much expoſed. themſelyes by the weaknels 


and 
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and peeviſhneſs of their conduct. Little learning or prudence 
appeared among them; poor preaching, and wretched ha- 
ranguing, partialities to one another, and violence and in- 


juſtice to thoſe, who differed from them, appeared in all their 


meetings. And theſe ſo much ſunk their reputation, that 


they wete weaning the nation moſt effectually from all fond- 


neſs to their government. But the falſhood of many, who, 
under a pretence of moderating matters, were really under- 
mining the king's government, helped in the ſequel to pre- 
ſerve the preſbyterians, as much as their own conduct di 

now alienate the king from them. ; 225 - 

The events at ſea were not very conſiderable. For the 
fleets being now of almoſt equal ſtrength on both ſides, the 


Affairs at 
ea. 


French as cautiouſly avoided a general engagement, as they Boyer. 
eagerly ſought it the year before. Their deſign was to in- Burnett. 


tercept the Engliſh Turky fleet, which was exceedingly rich; 
for which purpoſe they hovered a long time about the Iriſh 
coaſt ; and had failed from before Kingſale, but a few days 
when the Smyrna fleet came all ſafe into that harbour under 


a convoy of fourteen men of war, commanded by captain 


Aylmer, having been held back ſeven weeks by contrary 
winds in their paſſage from Cadiz. The Engliſh grand 
fleet all this while kept another courſe, for want of intelli- 


gence. But as ſoon as admiral Ruſſel was informed, that 


the Smyrna fleet was got into Kingſale, he ſteered thither 
from cape Clear, and afterwards took all imaginable care, 


that they might be ſafely convoyed into their reſpective ports; 


and then ſtood over to Uſhant in queſt of the enemy, whom 


he underſtood, to be returned that way to their own coaſts. _ 
The French had orders to avoid an engagement. And tho“ 


for the ſpace of two months Ruſſel did all he could to come 
up with them, yet they ſill kept at a diſtance, and failed off 
in the night. The ſeaſon being over for action, Ruſſel came 
into Plymouth in a ſtorm, which was much cenſured, for that 


Sept. 3. 


road is not ſafe, and the Coronation, a ſecond rate, and the 


Warwick, a third rate, were loſt upon the occaſion. Great 


factions were among the flag officers, and no other ſervice was 
done by this great equipment, but that our trade was main- 
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Let us now return to the king, whom we left at the 
Hague. His majeſty being gone to Loo, diſpatched into 
Flanders count Solmes and the earl of Marlborough, to pre- 
pare all things againſt his arrival there. Some few days af- 


ter, the king put himſelf at the head of the confederate army, 
whither he was followed by the duke of Ormond, the mar- 


Cam- 

paign in 
Flanders. 
Burner. 
Boyer. 
Kennet. 


ces of things, it will be proper 
his majeſty's conduct in it, from 


ol original letter of Mr. John 
Pulteney, under ſecretary to the 


at the camp at St. Gerard the 
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quis of Wincheſter, and the earl of Eflex. The French ha 
taken the field earlier than the confederates. Prince Wal. 
deck had not got above eighteen thouſand men together, 
when Luxemburg with an army of forty thoyſand men wa 
marching to ſurpriſe Bruſlels ; and at the fame time the mar. 
quis de Bouffiers, with another army, came up to Liege, 


Prince Waldeck poſted his army ſo well, that Luxemburg, 
believing it ſtronger than indeed it was, did not attempt ta 
break through; in which it was thought he might haye fuc. 
ceeded. The king haſtened the reſt of the troops, and came 
himſelf to the army in good time, not only 
but to ſend a detachment to the relief of Liege, which had 


to cover Bruflels, 


been bombarded for two days. A body of Germans, 2 
well as that which the king ſent to them, came in time to 


| ſupport thoſe of Liege, who were beginning to think of ca- 


8 Bouſſters therefore drew off, and the French 


ept themſelves ſo cloſe in their poſts all the reſt of the cam. 
paign, that though the king made many motions to try, if 
it was poſſible, to bring them to a battle, yet he could not 


do it (u). Having therefore blown up the fortifications of 


Beaumont, 


fu) As the proceedings of this © choiceſt of all his troops to op. 
campaign might perhaps becen- © poſe him; but with orders at 
ſuxed by thoſe, who did net con- * the ſame time not to hazard a 
fider the reaſon and circumſtan- battle. if it could poflibly 
be avoided. Notwithſtandin 
which our king marches for 
ward, and paſling the Sambre, 
breaks in upon their conqueſts, 
and tries all means poſſible to 
draw them to a battle, which 
they ftill avoid ; and any body, 
who knows this country, and 
the art of war, as now pradcti- 
ſed, muſt needs own, that it 
is unpoſſible to force them to 


to ſubjoin here a vindication of 


lord Sidney, written to Sir Wil- 
liam Dutton Colt, envoy extra- 
ordinary at Hanover, and dated 


27th of Auguſt 1691, N. 8. It 
is plain, ſays he, that the 


French king finding our king a battle, without the greatelt 
intended to put himſelf at the diſadvantage and hazard ima- 
head of the confederate army ginable. Wherefore, _ 
to be employed in thoſe parts, * thus dared them to fight, an 
and krowing his natural tem- *© ſubſiſted hitherto upon the 
per to puſh, bent his greateſt * ſpoils of their conqueſts, the 
ſtrength this way; and to give country being near waſted and 
him what wortification he eat up, it is no wonder, if we 


could, ſent a powerful army * are now obliged to draw of, 
little inferior to our's even in and cloſe the campaign with» 
number, and conſiſting of the * out action. To beſiege ſome 
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Beaumont, a place which he had made himſelf maſter of, 
marched the army towards Aeth, from whence he departed 
the 7th of September for Loo, leaving the forces under the 


command of prince Waldeck. The ſame day the confederate 
army marched from Irknowel to Leuze, and decamped again 


on the,gth in the morning, advancing towards Cambron ; 


and about eleven o'clock the whole right wing, with the 


body of foot, and the greateſt part of the horſe of the left 


« town of theirs, that way to 
© provoke them to battle, was 
© what the king very much en- 
* deavoured ; but the want of 
© magazines, and ſome neigh- 
* bouring garriſons to ſupply us 
with provihons, Mons _ 
© loſt, and the country round 
© about thoſe towns, which lay 


' moſt convenientto be attacked, 


quite waſted, made it imprac- 
* ticable io be done. Nor will 
* you wonder at the politics of 


our enemy in avoidipg a bat- 
* tle, ſince the loſs of one on 


their Gde would have lain all 
Champagne, and conſequently 


© their whole country up to the 
* very walls of Paris, open to 


In another letter dated at the 


camp at Enghien, Sept. 10, 


1691, N. S. he writes thus to 


Sir William Dutton Colt. Laſt 
Friday morning we marched 
© from Meſle, and encamped 
© that night at Bois Seignior 


© Iſaac. —— The next day we 


continued our march, intending 
to have encamped that night at 
Hoytecroye, with a deſign to 


have fallen upon the enemy 


© the next day, in caſe they had 
© Jain ſtill where we heard they 
© then were. But in our march 
© thither we were informed, that 
the French were likewiſe upon 


© theirs towards Ninove; ſo that 
© we ſhortened our march, and 
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* encamped that night at Lem- 

beck near Halle. The French 
© marched that day above eight 
* leagues in the greateſt diſorder 
* and hurry imaginable, being 
* under an apprehenſion (as ſome 


* deſerters and priſoners tell 


us) leſt we ſhould attack them, 
and yeſterday we heard they 
© had paſſed the Deindre near 
* Grammont. 
king finding they woald not 
© {tand, reſolved to give over 
* the chace, and to have gone 
from the army as to marrow / 
morning for Loo, ſeveral of 


Whereupon the 


his majeſty's train being alrea- 


marched for Lembeck, and 


here againſt the French this 
no battle; and that is, to drive 
them before us, as we have 
moſt apparently done; and the 
much, that they will not be 


next ſpring, as they did the 
laſt, for want of magazines. 


* withal to do it.“ 


dy gone before. But at night 
thoſe meaſures were altered, 
and this morning early we 


encamped at this place —-We 
have carried two great points 


campaign, tho' we have had 


other to deſtroy the forage ſo 
able to play the fame trick 


For laſt ſummer, after the bat- 
tle of Flerus, they bad little 
or nothing elſe to do but to 
* make them; whereas this year 
there is not enough left where- _ 


wings 
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1691. Wing, had paſſed the little river and defile near Catoite, 
luxemburg being informed of this motion, and encouraged 


by king William's abſence. advanced at the ſame time with 


the troops of the French king's houſhold, and a ſtrong de. 


tachment of his cavalry, making together fifty five ſqua- 


drons, his ſwift march not being diſcovered by reaſon of a 
great fog, and charged the rear-guard of the allies with 
great fury. Count Tilly, who commanded in the rear, drew 
up his men as well as the ſuddenneſs of the attack would 


permit, and received the ſhock with great bravery, but was 
ſoon over-powered and put into diſorder. By this time {e- 
veral of thoſe, that had already paſſed the river, were brought 
back by the generals Overkirk and Opdam, and forming a 


ſecond line, gave an opportunity to the firſt to rally. Two 
| battalions were likewiſe poſted behind the hedges adjoining 
to the defile, who much galled the enemy, Here the conflict 


was very fierce, till the ſecond line was alſo forced to give 


way before the enemy ; but the cavalry being ſoon rallied 
by Overkirk, who ſignalized his conduct on this occaſion, 


the French, who were unwilling to puſh the action too far, 


for fear of the Dutch infantry, which was alſo marching up, 


retreated in ſome haſte and confuſion, contenting themſelves 


with having killed about a thouſand of the confederates, and 
amongſt' them ſome men of great diſtinction, with the lots 


of about half the number on their fide (w). And with this 
— 155 action 

(„) Biſhop Burnet gives the * commanded the body that did 
following account of this affair. this ſervice.” Mr. John Pulte- 
When the time came of go- ney, in a letter to Sir William 


8 


captain, 
that, drew out his horſe with 
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ing into quarters, the king 
left the armies in prince Wal- 


deck's hands, who was ob- 
ſerved not to march off with 


that caution, that might have 


been expected from ſo old a 
Luxemburg, upon 


the king's houſhold, defigning 


to cut off his rear; and did, 


upon the firlt ſurprize, put 
them into ſome diſorder. But 


they made ſo good a ſtand, 
that, after a very hot action, 


the French marched off, and 


loſt more men on their ſide 
than we did. Axerquerque 


Dutton Colt, dated at Loo, 


Sept. 14, 1691, O. S. writes thus: 
© Yeſterday the king received an 


« expreſs from prince Waldeck, 
* giving an account, that on 
* Tueſday laſt about nine or ten 
Nin the morning, as our army 
was paſling the river in 


their march between Leuſe and | 


* Cambron, the right being got 


over, the French taking it | 
* advantage of a. great mit, 

'* (which hindered our paſſing 
+ over by three hours ſo ſoon a 


« otherwiſe we ſhould have done) 
fell in with ten thouſand horie, 
* amongſt which was the Mee 
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ation the campaign ended in Flanders ; during the courſe of 1691. 
which the king had ſeveral remarkable eſcapes, and particu «VV 


Jarly, that having once ſtood under a tree for a time, the 
enemy obſerving it, levelled a cannon ſo exactly, that the 
tree was ſhot down two minutes after the king was gone 


fom the place. There had likewiſe been an attempt to NIS. letter 
blow up the artillery by one of the conductors of it. For at of Pul- 
the firſt return of the army from Beaumont, on the 11th of teney to 
Auguſt, about nine at night, two of the carriages belonging Colt. 


to the train of artillery, each laden with twenty-five bombs 
and a barrel of powder, took fire, by the blowing up of a bomb 
in each carriage; and in that, which was on the left, the 
powder blew up, and ſet fire to two others, fo it was amaz- 
ing, that the whole train was not blown up. But monſieur 
Goullon, the colonel of it, and the reſt of the officers be- 
longing to it, encouraged their men ſo effectually, that they 
all threw themſelves into the midſt of the flames, and drew 
out the two carriages from amongſt the reſt, notwithſtandin 

one barrel of powder had actually taken fire, and was almoſt 
ready to blow up; and fo they put out the fire, If this at- 
tempt had ſucceeded, the confuſion, which was in all reaſon 
to be expected upon ſuch an accident, while the enemy was 
not above a league from them, drawn up, and looking for 
the ſucceſs of it, muſt have had terrible effects. For it can- 
not eaſily be imagined, how much miſchief might have fol- 
lowed upon it in the deſtruction of ſo many as would have 
periſhed immediately, if the whole magazine had taken fire, 
a3 well as in the pannic, with which the reſt would have 
been ſtruck upon ſo ſhocking an accident. By the ſurpriſe of 
it the French might have had an opportunity of cutting off 
the whole army. RY re OO Rn 


The Spaniards had alread loſt in Flanders the important Amur of 
town of Mons; but they received a ſtill more ſenſible mor- Catalo- 
tiication nearer home. For the duke of Noailles, who nia. 


commanded the French forces, advancing with part of his 
army to Belver, to make head againſt the Spaniſh troops, 


de Roi upon our rear guards, led on our fide or the enemy's, 
' and killed between four and *© though they pretend to name 
* five hundred men, but were, on ours the little prince d'An- 
© notwithſtanding that, received * halt, count de Benthem, and 
« ſo well by our men, that the the ſieur Riperca, captain 
© French were at laſt forced io * of horſe, and major St. Felix 
© retire. There is not as yet * killed or taken priſoners, be- 


any exact account of what par- * ſides ſome others of le. rote.” 


« ticular perſons of note are kil- 
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1691. ſent the reſt under the command of lieutenant-genera[ Cha 
SV zeron to beſiege Urgell in Cardagne. Though the plac 


Affairs of Nor were the arms of France leſs proſperous in Italy then 


Italy. 


Boyer, ſieur Catinat having taken the field early, with a deſign “ 
Kennet. make himſelf maſter of Nice, inveſted that place on the 
Lurnet. of March; but before he profecuted the ſiege in form, be 

thought fit to detach parties to furmmon Vilta Franca, au 


donia, vice-roy of Catalonia; however he could not hinder 


| verſion. for advancing to attack Proto Melo, moſt of his 


without any reſiſtance. He met with almoſt the ſame good 


| himſelf matter of one of the gates, in order to prevent it 
| being put in execution; but the citizens being reſolved to 
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was not altogether indeſenſible, and had befides that a gat. 
riſon of fifteen hundred men, and moſt of them &ilcipline!, 
. they baſely ſurrendered it in a little time, and themſetye, 
both officers and ſoldiers, to be priſoners of war; only the 
militia were diſmifled home. Upon this the court of Mz. 
drid ſent ſeveral reinforcements to the duke of Medina g. 


the French from fortifying Belver, nor make any other di. 
troops abandoned him. Nor did the Spaniards make a bet. 
ter figure at fea than on land, ſince they could not prevent 
marſhal d'Eftres from bombarding Barcelona for three days 


together; which made a terrible deſolation in that city. 


Catalonia, at leaſt in the beginning of the campaign. Mon- 


the torts of St. Auſpice and Montaiban, which ſurrenderc, 


ſucceſs at Nice; for on the 16th the conſuls of the city ſent 
their deputies to him, who agreed at a certain hour, and up 


a certain ſignal, to receive the French king's troops, The 


governor, upon notice of their deſign, attempted to make 


ſecure their houſes from the bombs, immediately took arms, 
fired upon the governor's detachment, and delivered up the 
city to the French. The governor of the caſtle, enraged :t 


the perfidiouſneſs of the burghers, endeavoured to fire the! 


magazine, and played the cannon upon the convents and 
private houſes, notwithſtanding the threats of the French, 


that if he ſhot againſt the city, the garriſon ſhould have 19 


quarter. On the other hand, the French made three attacks 
upon the caſtle, which were carried on with great i: 
gour; and on the 20th one of their bombs ſet the powe:? 


magazine on fire, which ſpread itſelf in a moment through 


all the caſtle, and blew up not only a good part of it, but 


killed above five hundred of the garriſon, and about fify of 
the beſiegers in their trenches, by the pieces of flone 211 


timber that were carried th.ther. This diſaſter, together 
with the French being maliers of the covered way, and fe. 
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cond incloſure, obliged the governor to capitulate, which 1691. 


he did on the 23d, and, after all, obtained honourable Yo 


terms. 


Eugene of Savoy went to Vienna to ſollicit 
the duke of Savoy repaired incoguito to Milan, to confer 
with the count de Fuenfalida, the governor, and haſten the 


departure of the troops of that duchy. Rut beſides the ſſow- 
neſs of the Germans and Spaniards in aſliſting the duke, 


another cauſe contributed very much to the ill condition of 
his affairs. King William and the ſtates of Holland allowed 
the duke the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds a year, 
chiefly for the maintenance of ſeveral regiments of French 


refugees and Vaudois ; which money was moſtly diverted to 


other uſes by thoſe, who had the management of the duke's 
affairs, and were in the French intereſt, and inveterate ene- 
mies to the proteſtants ; ſo that the officers not receiving 
their full pay, the regiments were left incomplete, and the 
ſoldiers undiſciplined. To remedy theſe diſorders, and cauſe 
the war to be effeQually carried on againſt France, king 


Immediately after the loſs of this important Flake, | prince 
uccours; and 


William thought proper to ſend duke Schomberg, the mar- Dake 


quis de Miremont, monſieur d'Obercan, a Swiſs, and ſome Schom-. 


other brave and experienced officers into Piedmont ; but be- berg ſent 


ſore they 


conſiderable progreſs, that few places were left in the duke 


of Savoy's hands beſides his capital. The ſummer was not 
far advanced, when Catinat made himſelf maſter of Villana ; 
which encouraged him to undertake the ſiege of Carmag- 
nola, a place ſeated in the marquiſate of Saluſſes, and not 
above nine miles diſtant from Turin. The trenches were 
opened on the 22d of May, and three attacks carried on 
with ſo much vigour, that the beſieged, finding themſelves 


incloſed on all ſides, and without hopes of relief, conſented 


to march out, the diſciplined men with their arms, the mi- 


could reach Turin, the French had made ſuch a into Italy. 


Jitia without, and to be conducted to Turin. This was no Coni in- 
ſooner done, but the marquis de Feuquieres was commanded veſted. 
with a ſtrong detachment of horſe and foot to inveſt Coni, a_ 


place defended by nine baſtions and ſome outworks, but 
principally ſtrong by its ſituation on a ſteep craggy hill, and 
garriſoned by ſeven hundred Vaudois and French reſugees, 
above five hundred of the militia of Mondovi, and ſome o- 
ther troops commanded by the count de la Rovere. The 
duke of Savoy being informed of the enemy's deſign, ot- 
dered the regiment of Saluzzo, with ſome other troops, to 
the number of near three thouſand, to throw themſelves into 


* 
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the place; but Feuquieres having notice of their march, it. 
tacked them with great vigour, and being received with ng 
leſs courage, many were killed on both fides. The iſſue a 
this encounter was, that part of the relief entered the tow, 
which was prefently inveſted by the French to the number 
of twelve thouſand men, who proſecuted the ſiege very yi 
Duke Schomberg arrived at Turn the 8th of June, 
where he found affair in a moſt defperate condition, and 


the minds of people under the deepeft conſternation. Car. 


magnola had been lately taken ; Coni was aQually befieged, 
and given for loft ; monſieur la Hoguette had forced the pat. 
ſages of the valley of Aoſta, which gave him entrance into 
the Verceillois, and the frontiers of the Milaneſe. And th: 


duke of Savoy inftead of oppoſing the enemy's career, en. 


camped with his ſmall army on the fide of the hill of Mont- 


callier, from whence he had the mortification to ſee his towns 


taken, and his palace at Rivola deſtroyed. Turin was un- 


der the apprehenſions of a bombardment, and the remoyil 


of the princeſſes, with the court, and all their moſt precious 


goods, to Verceil, had till increaſed the terror of the inha- 
bitants. The emiſfaries of France faid aloud, that the duke 


would be difpofleſſed of all his dominions this campaign: 


that the confederates entertained him with chimerical fuc- 


cours; and that the king of England, who was his laſt re- 


ſource, ſent him only duke Schomberg with a magnificent 


retinue, inſtead of real aſſiſtance; and that therefore the 


beſt way for him was to betake himſelf immediately to his 


moſt chriſtian majefty's mercy. Things being reduced to 


this extremity, duke Schomberg had a very difficult part to 
act, eſpecially at a court, and in a country, which he had ne- 


ver ſeen but in printed relations and maps. He therefore 


employed ſome time in making himſelf acquainted with both, 


and till then was very reſerved in ſpeaking his thoughts. 


Ie firſt thing he judged neceffary to be done was to revive 


the drooping ſpirits of the people, by giving life and motion 


to the army, and ſhowing ſome vigour to the French. He 


_ adviſed the duke to order his infantry to defcend to the foot 


of the hill, and to extend his horſe to the right between the 


hill and the Po; and made the colonels of the army fenfible, 


that the beſt way to render both officers and ſoldiers briſk and 


active, was to ſend them often upon parties. And becaulc 
the French, being uſed to deſpiſe the duke of Savoy's trochs, 


came and foraged even in fight of his grand guard, Schom- 


berg was of opinion to go and inſuk them. Accordingly 


Of 
V 


15 
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ie 12th of July the duke of Savoy with the general officers, 


2nd about three thouſand hoi ſe advanced towards the enemy's. 


ſorage; but upon his approach the French retired, and Ca- 
tinat did not think fit to ſuſtain his foragers,, which might 
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have occaſioned a general engagement, It happened the 


me day, that Sehomberg having ſpoke High Dutch to a 
Germaty officer in the duke's preſence, the duke ſaid, * that 


he had once tried to learn that language; but was diſcou- 
« raged by the difficulty he found in it; upon which Schom- 


berg offering to teach him, No, my lord, replied he ; it 


is the trade of war J deſign to learn of you.“. 


In the mean while, though the garriſon and inhabitants of The ſiege 
Coni defended themſelves with great reſolution, yet it was of Coni 
not poſſible for them to hold out much longer. It was there · raiſed. 


fore high time to think of relieving a place the loſs of which 
muſt be attended with the total, ruin of the duke's affairs. 
And how to do it with moſt ſafety and appearance of . ſuc- 
ceſs, was variouſly debated in a, council of war, wherein 
Xhomberg did not content himſelf with ſpeaking his advice, 


but gave it afterwards to the duke. His opinion was, that 


monſieur la Hoguette appeared in the valley of Aoſta, with 
no other deſign than to keep the confederates in ſuſpence, 
and thereby favour the ſiege of Coni: that as ſoon as the 


troops. of the confederates ſhould begin ta move, he would 


return into the Tarentoiſe : that the duke ought to run 


where the danger was moſt preſſing, leſt. by endeayouring to 
remedy all, he ſhould remedy nothing: that after all, he 


could not do better than to fight Catinat, whoſe army was 
igferior, at leaſt, in number, to that of the allies, Feuquieres 


having carried away ten or twelve thouſand men with him 
before Coni. That, at the worſt the confederates could but 
be beaten, which was ſtill to be preferred before the loſs of 


Coni, and the reinforcement of Caſal; and that the French, 
if they ſhould have the advantage, would yet pay dear for 
their victory; and their army being conſiderably weakened 


dy ſicknels, deſertion, and their loſſes before Veilanne, Car- 


magnola, and Coni, they would not think of any other enter- 
prize that ſummer. The duke and prince Eugene gave ear to 
dchomberg's opinion; but the marquis de Legonez, lately 
made governor of Milan, and don Gaſpar Henriquez de Zara, 


oppoſed it with frivolous reaſons, not daring to ſpeak the 


true one; which was, that the war was maintained at the 


duke of Savoy's coſt; and that as long as the French were 


kept out of the Milaneſe, it was policy in the Spaniards not 
to hazard a deciſive action. However the relieving Coni 
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| 1691 being of ſo great importance, it was reſolved, that an hundred 
LAY mules laden with proviſions and ammunition ſhould be ſent 


« * * 


thither under the convoy of twenty two hundred horſe com- 
manded by prince Eugene. Accordingly that prince ſet out 
on the 16th of June in the night from the camp, and leaving 
the French army on the right, marched to the left along the 
hills, that terminate the plain, that he might reach Con 


With leſs danger. The next day, the French made an aſſault 


les principaux evenemons du 


to cenſure the attempting this 


e 


upon the place, wherein they were repulſed with great loſs; 


and towards the evening prince Eugene reached Magliano, 


a place within ſeven miles of Coni, where he was reinforced 


by five or ſix thouſand of the militia of Mondovi. Of this 


Catinat had no ſooner + notice, but he ſent an expreſs to mon- 


ſieur de Bulonde, who commanded at the ſiege, not to ſlr 


cout of his lines, and to acquaint him farther, that two thou- 


ſand five hundred men were on their march to reinforce him 
under the command of monſieur Sylveſtre, mareſchal de 
Camp. However Bulonde thought it convenient to raiſe 


the ſiege (x) on the 18th of June, and that with ſo much 
haſte and confuſion, that he left behind him two or three 


pieces of cannon, three mortars, good ſtore of bombs, pow- 
der, warlike utenfils, tents, and proviſions, beſides many of 
his lick and wounded men, amongſt whom were five engi- 


neers. But, for his: reward, he was no ſooner arrived at 
the camp, but Catinat had orders to put him under arreſt, 
The French loft two thouſand five hundred men before the 


place, the preſervation of which was principally owing to 


the bravery of the French proteſtants in garriſon there, and 
more particularly to the courage, vigilance, and conduct of 


rin. But the repeated order: cf 
monſieur Louvois, his relation 
and benefactor, obliged him, 
againſt his will, in the latier 
ſeaſon, to order monſieur Bu- 
londe to lay ſiege to Coni, 


(*) The marquis de la Fare, 
in his memoires & reflexions ſer 


regne de Louis XIV. I. 10. feems 


Gege, which he imputes ta the 
orders of monſieur de Louvois a- which he was obliged ſoon af- 
gainſt monſieur Catinat's judg- * ter to raiſe, Neither the ca- 
ment. Monſieur Catinat, ſays * pacity of monſieur Catinat, 
* he, carried on the war in Pied- * which at laſt occaſioned him to 


. 


mont wich great conduct, eou- be made marſhal of France, 


* rage, and ſucceſs. He won * nor the voice of the people, 


the battle of Staffardo; and it were able to hinder the king 


was none of his fault, that we * from ſacrificing him to mon- 


did not afterwards attack and “ ſieur Chamillard,* 
make ourſelves maſters of Tu-. im 8 
OD Fiero as ee. | colonel 


colonel Julien, wok 3 he duke of 55 acknow- 1691 
edged with the preſent of a diamond ring of conſiderable Sn 
ede. The court of France was ſtruck with the utmoſt = ” 
conſternation upon the news of the railing this ſiege, and 
Lbuvois himſelf was inconſolable; and going to the king to 
give an account of it with tears in his eyes, bis ma reſty : an- 
ſwered, him with great coolneſs, you are caſt down for a 
C little. matter. It is plainly ſeen, that you are too much 
© uſed to good ſucceſs. For my part, who remember to 
have ſeen the Spaniſh troops in Parts, I am not 5 ealily 
© caſt down,” 
Immediately after the raiſing the ſiege of Coai, the French 
troops under monlieur de la Hoguette, according to Schom- 
berz's prediction, abandoned the valley of Aoſta; and Ca- 
tinat, who was encamped near Carignan, retired with his 
army towards Villa nova d'Aſti, aſter] having ſent Feuquieres | 
with two thouſand foot and one thouſand horie to change 
the garrifon of Caſale. And if the Germans had come up, 
or the Spaniards been willing to fight, Schomberg would 
have prevented the reinfurcement of that garriſon,” which 
Was already reduced to fifteen hundred men. 
Some days after, duke Schomberg applied himſelf to the June 30. 
afflits relating to the forces in Engliſh and Dutch pay. 
Monſteur Vandermeer, appointed by king William to be 
their commiſſary and pay-maſter, and che ſeveral colonels, 
preſented their acccunts to the duke, which he examined 
with great exactneſy ; and afterwards made a particular in- 
quiry into the behaviour of the inferior officers. Upon the 
Whole matter, he found in thoſe regiments, not only a great 
remiſfneſs in the martial diſcipline, but likewiſe other irregu- 
| larities, which being partly occaſioned by ill pay, the duke 
gave effeAuil orders to have that point remedied ; and be- 
_ Cauſe à captain of Loches's regiment had killed a ſuttler in 
2 riot, and another captain led an infamous life, he cauſed 
them to be caſhiered. At the ſame time he ordered all the 
_ officers in Turin to repair immediately to their reſpective 
commands, and declared to them, that he expected, that 
bis majeſty's ſervice ſhould be performed with the utmoſt 
ſtricineſs of diſcipline, It was no wonder, that theſe troops 
were ſo diſorderly, there being no body to inſpect them be- 
ſides Vandermeer, a man generally hated and deſpiſed ; and 
they would certainly have diſbanded themſelves this campaign, 
if jt bad not been for the duke of Schomberg's arrival. 
The inglorious retreat of the French from before Coni, Pipnatelli 
pig no ſmall reputation to the duke of Savoy's arms chokes 
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throughout all Italy, and had a particular influence on the 
3 reſolutions of the conclave at that time fitting at Rome 


for the election of a new pope, in the room of Alexander 


VIII. who died on the 1ſt of February. The affairs of 
Piedmont had kept that aſſembly in ſuſpence all that time, the 
Italians fearing to diſoblige the court of France, by filling 
the papal chair with a perſon in the intereſt. of Spain. But 
the duke of Savoy's late ſucceſs, and the approach of the 
German ſuccours, raiſed the courage of the Italian cardinals, 
who, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the cardinal d'Eſtrees, 
a Frenchman, and his faction, concerted meaſures with the 
Spaniards and imperialiſts, in order to get cardinal Pigna- 
telli, a Neapolitan, elected pope (y). The cardinals Can- 
telmi and Giudici managed the deſign with that addreſs, that 


when the French ſpoke of it to Giudici, he ſeemed very cool 
in the matter, as if he thought it could not ſucceed, ſince 


Pignatelli would be very unacceptable to the Spaniards, on 
account of the differences, which: formerly happened between 
him and the viceroy of N aples. This ſtratagem had the de- 
fired effect, and made the French more zealous for him. 


The Spaniards and Imperialiſts ſeeing the French engaged 
concurred with all their voices, ſo that at the ſcrutiny of 


lixty-one voices, that. compoſed the conclave fifty-three 


were given for cardinal Pignatelli, who was accordingly choſen _ 


Pope, . being then ſeventy- ſix years and four months old, 
He poſſeſſed great dignities in the kingdom of Naples, and had 
been. created cardinal in the year 1681 by: Innocent XI, in 
memory of whom he took the name of Innocent XII. and 


of whoſe inclinations, intereſts, and maxims, he had been 


a Jong obſerv er. 
By this time the German . to PL WI of 


_ eighteen thouſand horſe and foot, having joined the duke 


of Savoy; and the aner of Bavaria being arrived to com- 


| 00 Bimop "i tells vs, 


that the party of the zealots. 
firm, to Barbarigo, 

who had the reputation of a ſaint, 
and ſeemed in all things to ſet 
cardinal Barromeo before him as 


ſtood long 


a pattern. But they at laſt were 


perſuaded to conſent to the choice 
of Pignatelli, a Neapolitan, who, 


while he was archbiſhop of Na- 


pies, had ſome diſputes with the 


- concerning the eccleſiaſ- | 


tical immunities, which he aſſert- 
ed ſo highly, that he excommu- 
nicated ſome of the judges, who, 
as he thought, 


en 8 


"a 


had invaded. 
them. The Spaniards had ſeem- 

ed diſpleaſed at this; which re- 
commended him ſo to the French, 
that they alſo concuried | to his : 
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mand them, the French, who not long before threatened no 1691. 
eſs than to beſiege Turin itſelf, were obliged to repa s - 


the Po, and to ſend ſeveral expreſſes to court to ſolicit à rein- 
forcement. The confederates, on the other hand, having 
vainly endeavoured to engage Catinat to a battle, bent theit 
thoughts upon retaking ſome of the other places; which they 


had Joſt in the os erp Fe the campaign.” Accordingly' 285 


prince Eugene inveſted Carmagnola on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, and carried on the ſiege with ſo much vigour, that in 


eleven days the 052 was forced to capitulate. ' And be- 
cauſe after the firſt taking of this place the French did not 


punctually obſerve the articles in relation to the Vaudois, 


do the ſame; 


theſe took this opportunity to be revenged . and ha ving way- | 


laid them, took away their atms and part of their baggage. 
This being obſerved by the Germans, they came 'in for a 
ſhare of the booty, ſo that the French were entirely ſtript. 
Catinat made great complaints of this violation of the marti- 
al law; but the confederates anſwered, That they were 


« ſorry ſuch IJ ſhould happen; but that he himſelf had 


© ſet them the firſt example: however, that for the future 
© they would prevent any ſuch diſorders, provided he would 


In the mean time the marquis d'Hocquincourt, with a 


body of French'troops, having laid ſiege to Montmelian, 
made himſelf maſter of the town without much refiſtance, 


But the caſtle ſtill holding out, it was reſolved by the confe- 
derates to ſend into Savoy eleven thouſand Spaniards, two 


\ thouſand of the refugees, and two thouſand of the duke of 
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Savoy's troops, to the relief of that fortreſs. Theſe detach- 
ments were already marching by the valley of Aofta, when 
they received counter orders immediately to join the main ar- 


my, the confederates having formed a deſign to attack Catinat 


in his intrenchments. But that enterprize not ſucceeding, 


the allies bent their arms againſt Carmagnola, which Catinas 


was ſo far from attempting to relieve, that having quitted 


Foflano, Savillana, and Saluſſes, he retreated towards Pig- 


nero], where he had ſtill the mortification to hear, that the 
| Vaudois, aſſiſted by the French refugees, had routed three 
thouſand men, whom he had detached to Jay waſte their 


vallies. However, this did not hinder the council of France 


from reſolving upon the reduction of the caſtle of Montme- 
lian, whither Catinat was ordered to repair with part of his 
army. This genera] arrived before the place on the 6th of 


November, and after a moſt vigorous ſiege, wherein they 


had to diſpute as well with the rigours of the ſeaſon, as mo ; 
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91. the e of, the garriſon, that fortreſs was at 
VN laſt, on the 


on honourable conditions; by which means they became 


d of December, ſurrendered to the French up- 


entire maſters. of all the dutchy of Savoy; the king of France 
all this while. careſſing the princes and, Rates of Italy, by 
monſieur Rebenae his ambaſſador, leſt growing jealous of 
his ſucceſſes, they ſhould cloſe in with the confederates, and 
thereby increaſe, the. number of his enemies, who in theſe 


ag * 


13 


parts began to be too ſtrong for him. The loſs of Montme- 
| Ne Ga 9 


lian was chiefly imputed to Caraffa, who commanded the 
ede Amy's and was more intent on r ailing contributions, 
t | | 


han in carrying on the war, and croſſed every good motion 


| that was made, Duke Schomberg undertook to relieve. the 
place, and was aſſured, that many proteſtants in Dauphiné 
would come and join him. But Caraffa, and even the court 


of Turin, ſeemed to be more afraid of the ſtrength of hereſy, 


than of the power of France; and choſe to let ihat important 


the ſubſiſtence of the imperial army, threatening them other- 


place fall into their hands, rather than ſuffer it to be relieved 
by thoſe whom they did not like, When the duke of Sa- 
voy's army, went into quarters, Caraffa obliged the neigh- 
bouring princes, and the ſtates of Genoa, to contribute to 


wiſe with taking wiater-quarters among them; ſo that how 
ill ſoever he managed the duke of Savoy's concerns, he took 


care of his own. But upon the complaints made againt 


| Paign on 
the Rhine. 
. 


him on all hands, he was recalled, and Caprara ſent to com- 
| mand in his room. | 1 0 W 
The cam- 


* 


The campaign upon the Rhine was very inconſiderable this 
year, tho' on that ſide too the French were rat! er gainers, 
Their firſt deſign was to ſurprize the city of Mentz by a 
treacherous correſpondence, which they held in the place 


with one, of the emperor's commiſſioners, Conſburg, a 


Weſtphalian; which being prevented by a timely diſcovery, 
they turned their arms againſt Algeſheim, a town five or 


{ix leagues from that city, which they carried after ſome te- 


ſiſtance, and then retired towards Creutſnach. On the other 


hand, the imperial army, commanded by the elector of Sax- 


ony, with the generals Caprara and Schoning under him, 


paſſed the Rhine not far from Manheim, where the French 


had intrenched themſelves, in order to prevent it. But 


though great things were expected from the Germans, they 


- rather lol than gained by paſſing that river ; for the French, 


Germans wo follow them, though not with that diligence 


to divert them, croſſed the Rhine alſo at Philipſburgh, which, 
after a warm conſultation in a council of war, obliged the 


and 
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and ſucceſs, but that the others took the town of, Partzheim,.. 2 


ſituate in the marquiſate of Baden Dourlach, on a neck of 
land, that gives entrance into the country of Wirtemberg, 
which the French had all along a deſign to put under contri- 
bution, and had never ſo fair a proſpect. of effecting it as at 


this time. With the taking: of this place, and, another, of 


leſs conſequence, beſides the ravaging of that part of Juli- 
ers that belongs to the eleQor Palatine, | the French, ended, 
their campaign that way. And as for the Germans, the ex- 
ecution of their deſigns was partly prevented by the death of 
the elector of Saxony, which happened on * 2d of Sep». 


tember, in the 44th year of his age. 5 

The emperor's affairs in Hungary went on | ſucceſsfully Affairs f in 
this year, under the command of prince Lewis of Baden; H 
though he committed an error, which had like to have proved Burnet. 
fatal to bim. His ſtores lay near him in 


great boats on the. 


Danube; but upon ſome deſign he had made a motion off 
from that river; and of which the grand - vizir took the ad- 


| vantage, and got into his camp between him and his ſtores; 


ſo that he muſt either ſtarve, or break through, to come at his 


_ proviſions. The Turks not having had time to fortify them- The 
ſelves in their new camp, he attacked them with ſuch fury, Turks are 
that they were quite routed, and loft their camp and. cannon, deſcated. 


and a great part of their army, the grand- vizir himſelf be- 


(z) The lord Pagett, the Me 


liſh envoy extraordinary to the | 
_ emperor, in a letter to Sir Wil- 


liam Dutton Colt, envoy extra- 


ordinary at Hanover, dated at 
Vienna 38 Auguſt 1691, gives 
the following account of this vic- 


tory. 


3 Though I have not leiſute 


to ſay fo much as I would, yet 
_ thidk myſclf obliged to tell 
* you ſhortly, that though a 


peace with the Turk is not 


15 „ concluded, yet I believe it may 
now quickly be made. For 


_ © upon the 19th inſtant prince 
Lewis fought their army, and 
- © beat them ſoundly. The firſt 
relation of the engagement 
Was . hither by. the. 


A 6 © 


ing killed 6 If * court of Vienna had really deſired a 


peace, 


Friday the 24th imperfcdly.” 
* That day the emperor had the 

* particulars of it, which are, 
© that the Turk has loſt twenty 


«© five thouſand of his beſt ſoſ- 


« diers upon the place, beſides 
© ſuch as were killed in the flight 
© and jetreat, Many of their 
moſt eſteemed officers, baſhaws, 
&c. loſt their lives, among ft 
which the grand-vizier, the 


* and the garriton left in Bel- 
* grace, whic h is not ſtrong, is 


5 


prince of Vaademant upon 


Seraſquier, the aga of the ja- 
+ niſiries, were the chief, The 
© refidue cf the army is entirely 
broken; their ſaicks or great 
© boats diſappear; their ſhattered 
troops have repaſſed the Save; 
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peace, they might have had it, upon this victory, on very 
/ eaſy terms; but they reſolved to be maſters of all Tranſylva- 
nia; and, in order to that, undertook the fiege of Great 
Waradin, which they were forced to turn into a blockade; 
ſo that it did not fall into their hands till the ſpring following. 
The emperor was led on by the prophecies, that aſſured 
him of conſtant conqueſts, and that he ſhould, in concluſi- 
on, arrive at Conſtantinople itſelf ; ſo that the practices of 
thoſe whom the French had gained about him, had but too 
much ' matter to work on in himſelf. Beſides, the news of 
the total reduction of Ireland, confirmed him in his reſoluti- 
ons of carrying on the war in Hungary. It was reckoned, 
that England being now diſengaged at home, would, with 
the reſt of the proteſtant allies, be able to carry on the war 
with France, And the two chief paſſions in the emperor's. 
mind being his hatred of hereſy, and his hatred of France, 


it was ſaid, that thoſe about him, who ſerved the intereſts of 


0 im grout conſternation. _ 
the baggage is taken, and one 


© hundred and fifty-four field- 
© pieces of braſs, tents, provi- 
* fions, and in ſhort all they 
brought into the field, either 
for ſubſiſtence or parade, is ta- 


en by prince Lewis of Baden, 
who, with his victorious army, 
though very much weakened 
in the conflict, having loſt a- 
© bout eight. thouſand good old 
* ſoldiers, and many brave offi- 


A 


* cers, amongſt whom general 


* Souches, the prince of Arem- 
berg, and the prince of Hol- 
« ſtein, killed, are the chief) the 
« general hopes are yet, that the 


campaign will end in a peace 


« with the Porte.“ 1 
In another letter dated at Vi- 


enna f 1691, lord Paget 


| Sept, 2. 

writes thus: | 
Our court has been ſo taken 
© up with rejoicing for the late 
important victory in Hungary, 


that ſcarce any other buſineſs 


All 
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© is talked of. And indeed it 
has mended matters very much 
* on that ſide; and the grand 
< vizir, ſeraſquier, and aga of the 


© Janiſaries, are ſaid to be of the 


number of the ſlain, beſides 
_ twenty-five thouſand cther 
Turks. On our part are reck- 
oned eight thouſand killed, 
among whom a great many 
brave officers. | 
this may diſpoſe them to a 

peace, I am not yet able to 
ſay, ſince it is not known who 
will ſucceed the grand vizir, 
if flain, and manage the Turk - 
iſh affairs. Deſerters ſay, that 
they are in great confuſion, 
and the ſmall remains of their 
army aſſembled near Belgrade; 
which place likewiſe is report- 
ed to be in no ſmall conſterna- 
tion. Prince Lewis, to whoſe 
excellent conduct and perſonal 
valour much of the ſucceſs 
of this action is due, is ſince 
declared by the emperor, lieu- 


te nant· general. 


that 2 


But how all 


turned to Loo, where having ſpent almoſt two months in retur 
the diverſion of hunting, he came to the Hague to ſettle the the 
operations of the war for the enſuing year, and then to re- Hague, 
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that court, perſuaded him, that he was to let the war go on 1691. 
betweeni France and thoſe he eſteemed heretics, fince he a 
would be a gainer, which ſide ſoever ſhould loſe; for either 
France would be humbled or the hereticks be exhauſted, 
while he ſnould extend his dominions, and conquer infidels. 

King William, on the other hand, had a ſort of regard and 
ſubmiſſion to the emperor, which he had to no other prince 
whatever; ſo that he did not preſs him, as many deſired he 
ſhould, to accept of a peace with the Turks, that ſo he 
might turn his whole force againſt France, TS +: 
anders lay expoſed to great danger, where the feebleneſs The elec- 
of the Spaniſh government ſo exhauſted and weakened the tor of Ba- 
whole country, that all the ſtrength of the confederate ar- varia 
mies was ſcarce able to defend it, The Spaniards had offer- made go- 
ed to deliver it up to king William, either as he was king of ernor 
England, or as he was ſtadtholder of the United Provinces. - . 
He knew the bigottry of the people ſo well, that he was con- 3 =: 
vinced it was not poſſible to get them to ſubmit to a prote- Lett. Hiſt. 
ſtant government; but he propoſed the elector of Bavaria, J. 86. 


who ſeemed to have much heat, and an ambition of ſignaliz- 
ing himſelf in that country, which was then the chief ſcene 
of the war; and he could ſupport that government by the troops 


and treaſure, that he might draw out of his own electorate. 


Beſides if he governed that country well, and acquired a 


fame in arms, that might give him a proſpect of ſucceeding 
to the crown of Spain, in the right of his electreſs, who, 
if the houſe of Bourbon was ſet aſide, was next in that ſuc- 


ceſſion. The Spaniards agreed to this propoſal ; but they 
would not make the firſt offer of it to that elector, nor 


would he aſk it; and it ſtuck for ſome time at this. But the 
court of Vienna adjuſted the matter, by making the propo- 


ſition, which the elector accepted; and was accordingly ap- 
pointed governor, and the choice of him declared at Madrid, 
in the council of ſtate; which put new life into thoſe oppreſ- 
| fed and miſerable provinces. . „„ 


This was the general ſtate of affairs when the king re- Ine king 


ns o 


turn to England. The contrary winds, that detained him and from 


8 there, made him large amends, by bringing over Mr. Henry thence to 
_ Furneſe with the agreeable news of the ſurrender of Lyme- England. 
rick, for which the king beſtowed the honour of knighthood _ 


upon him; and on the 18th of October embarked in the 


Mary yatch in the Maeſe, being attended by a ſquadron of 


| men 
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1691. men of war, under the command of Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, 
» rear-admiral- of the blue; and: the next day ſafely landed at 


The par- 


Margate, whence he immediately went to Kenſington. 


The parlament, which was adjourned to the 31ſt of 


liament Match, and from thence continued by ſeveral adjournments 


Pr. H. C. and prorogations to the 22d of October, being then meh. the 
II. 389 king made the following ſpeech to both houſes. 
389. 
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c 
Congratu- 


ares, 


© My lords and gentlemen, 


1 Have appointed this meeting of the parliament as ſoon | 


as ever the affairs abroad would admit of my return in- 


ta England, that you might have the more time to conſider | 
of the beſt and moſt effectual ways and means for the car- 
Tying on of the war againſt France this next year. 


I am willing to hope, that the good ſucceſs with which 


it hath pleaſed God to bleſs my arms in Ireland this fum- 


mer, will not only be a great encouragement to you to 


proceed the more chearfully in this work, but will de look- 
ed upon by you as an earneſt of future ſucceſſes, which 


your timely aſſiſtance to me may, by God's bleſſing, pro- 
cure to us all. And as I do not doubt, but you will take 
care to pay the arrears of that army, which hath been ſo 
deſerving and ſo proſperous in the reducement of Ireland to 
a peaceable condition ; ſo I do affure you, there ſhall no 


care be wanting on my part to keep that kingdom, as far 


as it is poſſible, from being burthenſome to England for 
the future. 


© My lords and zentlemen, 


1 do 5 doubt but you are all ſenſible, that it will be ne- 


ceſſary, we ſhould have a ſtrong fleet 1 year, and as 


early at fea, as we had this ſummer. I muſt tel} 


you, that the great power of France wil a as e re- 
quire, that we ſhould maintain a very conſiderable arm 


ready upon all occaſions, not only to defend ourſelves from 
any inſult, but alſo to annoy the common enemy, where it 


may be moſt ſenſible to them. And I do not ſee how it is 
poſſible to do this with leſs than ſixty-ſive thouſand men. 


I ſhall only add, that by the vigour and diſpatch of your 


counſels and affiſtance to me in this ſeſſion of parliament, 


you have now an opportunity in your hands, which, it 


neglected, you can never reaſonably hope to ſce again, 


not only to eſtabliſh the future quiet and proſperity of theſe 7 


kingdoms, but the peace and ſecurity of all Europe.“ 


Both houſes congratulated his majeſty upon his ſafe and 
latory ad- happy return, alter 10 many hazards, to. which he had ex- 
wy poſed 
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2 
poſed his perſon, and upon the ſucceſs of his arms in the re- 1691. 
duction of Ireland; and aſſuted him, that they would aſſiſt 


him to the utmoſt of their power in carrying on a vigorous Ibid. 


war againſt France, in order to procure an honourable and 
laſting peace to his own dominions, and to ſecure his "neigh - 
bours from the '30juries and invaſions of the common oppreſ- 


ſor. Addreſſes were alſo preſented to the queen, to acknow-- 
ledge her prudent care in the adminiſtration of the govern- 


ment 3 the king's abſence, 
Notwithſt 


began to infuſe into all people, that there was no need of 
keeping up a great land army; and that the Engliſh ought 
only to aſſiſt their allies with ſome auxiliary troops, and in- 
creaſe their force at ſea, Many perſons, who did not under- 
ſtand the ſtate of foreign affairs, were drawn into this notion, 


not conſidering, that if Flanders was loſt, Holland muſt ſub- 


mit, and take the beſt terms they could get; and the conjunc- 


trade, and in a little time ſubdue us entirely. But it was 


tion of thoſe two great powers at ſea muſt ſoon ruin our 


not eaſy to bring all people to apprehend this aright, and 


but covered worſe deſigns with this pretence. And this was 


_ {till kept up as a prejudice againſt the king and his govern- 
ment, that he loved to have a great army about him, and 


that when they were once 'modelled, he would never part 


had prepared his ſoldiers to ſerve his ends. 


Another prejudice had more colour, and as bad effects. jexlouſics 
The king was thought to love the Dutch more than the of the 
| Engliſh, to truſt more to them, and to admit them to k 
more freedom with him. He gave too much occaſion to 


with them, but govern in an arbitrary way, as ſoon as he 


a general diſguſt, which was ſpread among the Engliſh 


officers and the nobility, He took little pains to gain 
the affedtions of the nation; nor did he conſtrain him- 


ſelf enough to render his government more acceptable. He 


was ſhut up. all the day long; and pis filence, when he ad- 


mitted any to an audience, diſtaſted them as much, as if 


they had been denied it. The earl of Marlborough like 
wife thought, that the great ſervices, which he had done, 


were not acknowledged nor rewarded, as they well deſerved, 


aud began to ſpeak like a man diſcontented. And the ſtrain 


anding theſe profeſſions of the parliament, it A party 
ſoom appeared, that a party was avowedly formed againſt the formed 
government. They durſt not own it before, while the war in againſtthe 
Ireland continued. But now, fince that was at an end, they = 
Burnet. 


_ thoſe who had ill intentions, would not be beaten out of it, 


ing. 


of almoſt the whole nation was, that the Engliſh were over- 


looked, and the Dutch the only perſons favoured or truſted. 


3 5 This 
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This was national; and the Engliſh being too apt to deſpiſe 


* other nations, and being of more lively tempers than the 


Dutch, grew to expreſs a contempt and an averſion for them, 
that went almoſt to a mutiny. It is true, the Dutch behaved 
themſelves well, and regularly in their quarters, and paid 
for every thing punctually; whereas the Engliſh were apt 
to be rude and exaCling, eſpecially thoſe, who were all this 


winter coming over from Ireland, who had been fo long in 
an enemy's country, that they were not eaſily brought into 


order; fo that the common people were generally better pleaſ- 


ed with the Dutch ſoliders, than with their own countrymen, 
But it was not the ſame as to the officers, Theſe ſeeds of diſ- 
content were carefully managed by the enemies of the go- 


vernment ; and by this means matters went on heavily in 


the houſe of commons. The king was believed to be fo 
tender in every point, that ſeemed to relate to his prerogative, 


that he could not well bear any thing, that was a diminution 
of it; and he was ſaid to have taken a diſlike and miſtruſt 


of all thoſe, whoſe notions leaned to public liberty, though 


thoſe were the very perſons, who were firmeſt to him, and 


the maſt zealous for him. The men, whoſe notions of the 


Prerogative were the higheſt, were ſuſpected to be jacobites ; 
yet it was obſerved, that many of theſe were much courted, 


and put into employments, in which they ſhowed fo little 


affection to the government, and ſo cloſe a correſpondence 


with its profeſſed enemies, that it was generally believed 


they intended to betray it. The blame of employing theſe 
men was caſt upon the ear] of Nottingham, who, as the 


The earls 
of Ro- 
cheſter 
and Ra- 
nelagh 
made pri · 
_ Vy-coaun- 
ſellors. 


1684. 


whigs ſaid, infuſed into the king jealouſies of his beſt friends, 


and nchined him to court ſome of his bittereſt enemies. 

The earls of Rocheſter and Ranclagh were made privy- 
counſellors. The earl of Rocheſter was reckoned a man cot 
parts, and to have had a good pen, but did not {peak grace- 


fully. When he came into bulinels, and roſe to high polts, 


he grew violent, but was thought incorrupt, He had high 
notions of government, which he thought muſt be maintain- 


ed with ſeverity, He delivered up his own notions to his 
party, that he might lead them. He was one of the com- 
miſſioners of the treaſyry in the reign of king Charles II, 
and afterwards lord preſident of the council; but growing 
. weary of a place which procured him neither confidence nor 


dependance, he was, by the duke of York's intereſt, made 


1685. 


1686. 


lord- lieutenant of Ireland. At king James's acceſſion he 
was made lord - treaſurer, and was one of the eccteſiaſtical 
commiſſioners. Soon after, for reſuling to turn catholic, he 


lof? 
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jolt the white ſtaff, and had a penſion of four thouſand 1691. 
pounds a year for his own and ſon's life, beſides two valuable wy 
grants. He was one of the managers for a regency in op- 
poſition to thoſe who were for a king. Queen Mary was 
fo poſſeſſed againſt him at firſt, that he in vain endeavoured 
to recover her favour, But at laſt, by means of biſhop Bur- 
net, the queen laid aſide her reſentment, and by degrees ad- 
mitted him into high meaſure of favour and confidence. 
The biſhop was quickly convinced of his error, for the earl 


| went into an intereſt very different from what: he imagined 


he would have purſued. He was for ſetting up notions of 
perſecutions and violence, which he had promoted in king 
Charles's time, and talked againſt all favour to diſſenters, 
profeſſing himſelf an enemy to the preſent biſhops, and their 
methods of endeavouring to gain them by gentle uſage, _ 
The earl of Ranelagh was a man of great parts, and as 
great vices. In king Charles's time the revenue of Ireland 
was in his management, and he was looked upon as one of 


the ableſt men that iſland had bred, capable of all affairs, 


even in the midſt of a looſe run of pleaſure and much riot. 
He had the art of pleaſing maſters of very different tempers 
and intereſts ſo much, that he continued above thirty years 


in great poſts. He had been pay- maſter of the army in king 


James's time, and being fit for the poſt, he was continued in 
it all this reign, He was likewiſe among thoſe that had vot- 
ed: ra ²⁰ w---/ ‚ ‚ B 
The taking off parliament- men who complained of grie- Sir Ed. 
vances, by places aud penſions, was believed to be now very ward Sey. 
generally practiſed. Sir Edward Seymour, who had in a ve- 179%" Pri- 
ry injurious manner, not only oppoſed every thing, but had Aer 
reflected on the king's title and conduct, was this winter, to nr x 
the great mortification of the whigs, brought into the trea- ner of 
ſury and the cabinet council. He was a man of great birth, the trea- 
being the elder branch of the Seymour family, and was a ſury. 
graceful man, bold and quick. He had a ſort of pride pe- 
culiar to himſelf, and had with it neither ſhame nor decency. 
He was in king Charles's time the moſt aſſuming ſpeaker that 1675. 
ever ſat in the chair. He knew the houſe and every member 


in it ſo well, that by 1 about he could tell the fate of 


any queſtion, and accordingly managed matters. F 
The ſupplies granted for the ſervice of the next year a- The ſup- 


mounted in all to three millions, four hundred and eleven plies for 
thouſand, ſix hundred and ſeventy-five pounds for the fleet the year 


| and I 692. 
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1691. and army (a). But the diſpatch of theſe ſupplies was retard- 
— ed by feveral incidental affairs this ſeſſion; particularly the 
Affairs of ſettling the conditions on which the charter of the Eaſt-India 
the India company was to be confirmed, which took up much time (b). 
company. The amuſement ' alſo given to both houſes by one Wil- 


(a) For the fleet (including the 


ordinance ard charge of baild- 


ing one dry and two wet docks. 


at Portſmouth) was granted 
1,575,8931, and for the army of 
ſixty-four thouſand nine hundred 


and twenty-four men, 1, 935,871. 


To raiſe theſe fums, 1,65 1, 702 l. 


was granted upon land ; and“ 
for the remainder wore paſſed an 


exciſe upon beer, ale, and other 
hquors, for one year, and a poll- 


cept ſuch as received alms of the 
pariſh, poor houſe-keepers and 
_ theirchildren) were to pay twelve- 


Pence quarterly for one year; all 


tradeſmen and artificers, having 


an eſtate of the clear 2 va- 


lue of three hundred pounds. 
and upwards, ten b A all 
gentlemen or reputed gentlemen, 
having an eſtate of three hundred 
pounds or more, as alſo all cler- 
gymen and teachers, who had 
an eccleſſaſtical bevefice or con- 


tribution to the value of eighty 


pounds per annum, or upwards, 


twenty ſhiflings; every lord of 
partiament, either ſpiritual or 


temporal, the ſum of ten pounds, 
and all perſons, who refuſe to 
take the oaths to their majeſties 
double the ſums charged by the 
reſpective heads. $609 of 79+: 
(b) On the 28th of Odsober, 
ſeveral me;chauts preſented a pe- 
tition to the commons againſt the 
— Eaſt-India company; and at the 
ſame time the Eaſt- India compa- 
ny put another petition in be- 
half of themſelves; the conſide- 


liam 


ration of both which was re. 
ferred to a committe of the whole 
houſe. About a fortnight after 
the heads of the complaint; a- 
gainſt the Eaſt- India company, 
were delivered to their governor; 
to which they having put in their 
anſwer, the ſame was communi» 
cated to the petitioners, and the 
Eaft-India company ordered to 


make their defence on the z0h 
of November. 
tax, by which all perfons (ex- 


Not anly the appointed day, 
but ſeveral others were ſpent in 
examining the. accounts, which 
Sir Joſeph Herne; the governor 
of the Eaſt- India company, deli- 
vered in, as a {tate of their ſtock 
and debts at home and abroad; 


and in | conſidering ſeveral o- 


ther petitions relating to the Eaſt- 
India trade, till at laſt the com- 
mons agreed to the following te- 
ſolutioas, on the 27th of Decem:- 
ber. 1. That a ſum not ic{; 


than 1,500,009). and not ex- 


* ceeding two millions, was a 
fund neceſſary to carry on the 


* Eaſt-Indiatrade in a joint ſtock, 


* 2. That no one perſon ſhould 
have any ſharc in a joint ſtock 


© forthe Kaſt-Imdia trade excetd- 
© ing 50001. eicher is his own 


nac, or in any other in trult 
* for him. 3. That no ore 
« perſon ſhould have above one 
vote in the ſaid company; and 
that each perſon, who had 5001, 


" 


Wee. 2; That the company 


„to trade to die Raſluſndics 


* ſhould be obliged to export 
| 9 1 every 


© ſtock therein, ſliould have one 


a 7 » SS Ty $8 
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lam Fuller, was another cauſe of delay to the ſupphes. 1691, 
The confpiracy of the papiſts in Lancaſhice to raiſe a 8 
| 77757 . | | lion aller's 


© every year in their trade goods, 
« bejpg the growth and many- 
* fature of this nation, to the 


value of 200,0001. at leaft. 
* 5. That no private contracts 
* ſhould be made, but all goods 
+ fold at public ſales by inch of 


* candle, except falt=petce ſor 
„the uſe of the. crown. 6. 


That the Eaſt. India company 
be obliged to ſell to the king 
: yearly {alt petre refined (the te · 


raction not exceeding four or 


* five per cent. out of one hund- 


red and twelve) five hundred 
tons, at the rate of zol. per 


* ton. 7. That no lot thould be 
put at any ſales in the Eaſt- In- 
dia company at one time, ex- 
* ceeding 500 J. 8. That no 


perſon ſhould be governor or 


* deputy-governar of the com- 


© pany to trade to the Eaſt-In. 


dies, who had leſs ſhare in the 


fſtock than 20001. or commit- 


* tee-men, that had leſs than 
* 10001, 9. That the election 
of governor, deputy governor, 
and committee for the com- 


* pany to trade to the Eaſt-In- 
« dies, be made every year. 10. 
That all dividends be made in 
_* maney.. 
+ dends be made, without leav- 


11. That no divi- 


ing a ſufficient fund to pay all 
* debts, and carry on the trade. 
* 12. That a valuation of the 


* fkock be made every hve 
* years by the accomptant of 
* che company upon oath, to 


« be ſeen by all ſuch as are con- 


* cerned therein. 13. That no 
* ſhips, either with permiſſion 


* or without, for the future, be 
allowed to go to the Eaſt-Indies, 


except only ſuch as ſhould be 


© ed by act of parliament« 14. 
© That no by-laws . ſhould be 
binding to, the comp 


5 years and no longer,” 


Wy 7 ſham plot. 


* of a company, or be eftabliſh- 


any, but 
© ſuch as were approved 992 ge · 
© neral court of adventurers, 
and were: nat repygnant to 
* the laws of the lard. + 15. 
And lallly, that the zoint-Rock 


* of, a company io trade to. the 
« Eaſt-Indies be * one 


The next day the three fol- 


lowing teſolutions were added 


to the reſt, viz. * That all per- 
* ſons now having above the 
* ſum of 50ool. in the ftock of 
« the preſent Eaſt · India compa» 


ny, in their own or other per- 
© ſons names, be obliged to ſell 
ſo much thereof, as ſhould ex- 


* ceed the ſaid ſym of 5000). 


© at the rate of 100 l. for eve 


hundred. That the members 


of the committee of the Eaft- 
India eompany be obliged to | 
« give ſecurity to be approved of 


dy the houſe, that the ſtoclt 
and eſtate they now had, ſhould 
de made good 749,000]. all 


6 debts paid. And, laſtly. that 
« (ſecurity being firſt given) an 
humble addreſs be preſented 
to his majeſty, to incorporate 
the preſent Eaſt-lodia compa» - 
ny by charter, acording to 
« the regulations agreed upon by 
the houſe, that the ſame might 
5 paſsinto an act. On the 23d 


eee eee 


Sir William Langhorne, Sir Tho- 
mas Rawlinſon, aod others, the 


committee of the Eaſt- India com- 


pany, delivered in propoſals con- 


cerning the ſrcurity to be givenz Wn 


which being diſapproved, the 
11 I ſaid 
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1691. lion in the kingdom, in order to re-inthrone king James, waz 
V atteſted by ſeveral witneſſes, which the jacobites were ſo dex- 


trous as to take off either by fair or violent means; but ne- 
'vertheleſs their ſiniſter deſigns being confirmed by the papers 
taken with the lord viſcount Preſton, and ſeveral other cir- 
cumſtances, which amounted to a moral demonſtration, 
ſome. perſons of note were ſeized, and ſearch made after 
others; which brought the buſineſs to be examined be- 
fore the commons. At this juncture Fuller, who was 
then a priſoner in the King's-Bench, ſet up for an evi- 
dence, and at his own deſire was brought to the bar of the 
commons, where he produced ſeveral papers, which were 
peruſed by the houſe ; and, according to his prayer, it was 
reſolved, that an application be made to his majefty, that 
he would pleaſe to give to Mr. Fuller a blank paſs for two 
© perſons, for their ſafe coming from beyond ſea, or any 
© other place, hither, to give their evidence, for their protec- 
© tion, while they were here, and for their ſafe return, if 
< defired.” 
tend the houſe of commons, with the perſons mentioned by 
Him ; but he pretending to be ſick and not able to come 
abroad, ſeveral members were ordered to repair to him, to 
| ſecure his papers, and to take his information upon oath. 
The next day Fuller's examination was preſented to the houſe, 
and read; and he mentioning Mr. James Hayes and colonel 
Thomas Delaval to be the two witneſſes, which he had in- 
formed the houſe of, ſeveral members, attended by meſlen- 


gers, were ordered to go to the places directed by Fuller, and 


bring the ſaid perſons with them, They went, but found no 


ſuch 


About ſix weeks after Fuller was ordered to at. 


ſaid committee was ordered to 
produce the perſons they pro- 
poſed to be ſecurity; which be- 
ing done accordingly on the 29th 


of December, the commons af- 


ter a long examination of the 
whole matter, approved of the 
ſecurity propoſed, and on the 8th 
of January appointed a commit- 
tee to prepare and bring in a bill 
to eſtabliſh an Eaſt India compa- 
ny, according to the regulations 


agreed upon by the houſe; but 
it came to nothing. On the con · 
trary, ſeveral petitions being pre- 


Funn it, io which the 


Eaſt· India company did not give 


ſatisfactory antwers, the com- 
mons addreſſed the. king to dil- 
ſolve it, and grant a charter to 
a new company. The king's 


anſwer was, lt is a motion of 


« very great importance to the 


trade of this kingdom, I will 
conſider of it, and in a ſhort 


time give the commons a poſi- 
© tive anſwer.“ However he 
was pleaſed to confer the honour 


of knigh:thood on Sir John 


Goldſborough, Who was going 


to India in quality of the com- 
pany's commiſſary general. 


Y yuan wp * 


the lords for their concurrence, who added a clauſe to it, Pr. H. C. 
vote in parliament, ſhould be duly ſummoned to attend 


for the lord ſteward, for the time being, to ſummon by his 
triers of peers, and as the lord ſteward was appointed by the 


thinking it an alteration in the conſtitution ;z which occa- 
ſioned ſeveral conferences between the managers of both 


No (c) Charles Montague, after- the duke of Bolton, the marquis 
wards earl of Halifax, diſtin- of Halifax, the earls of Mul- 


Commons. 1 For the lords, were 
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fuch perſons as had been deſcribed to them; whereupon Ful- 1691. 
ler was ordered to produce them himſelf, and alſo one Jones 
which he not being able to do, the commons unanimouſly de- 
clared, © that William Fuller is a notorious impoſtor, a 
cheat, and a falſe accuſer, having ſcandalized their majeſ- 
„ties and their government, abuſed this houſe, and falſely 
© accuſed ſeveral perſons of honour and quality.” And they 


further reſolved, that an addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, 


© to command his attorney-general ' to proſecute the ſaid im- 
*. poſtor.” Fuller was accordingly proſecuted, and ſentenced 
to ſtand in the pillory; which ignominy he underwent without 


the leaſt modeſty or concern. 


The warm diſpute between the two houſes, raiſed by the Debates 
bill for regulating trials in caſes of high-treaſon, was a far- on the bill 
ther interruption of the public bufinels. This bill having for trials 
been laid aſide by the lords in the preceding ſeſſion, was now of high- 
again brought in and paſſed by the commons, and ſent to _ | 

ov. 18. 
that upon the trial of any peer or peereſs for treaſon or miſ- I 
« prifion of treaſon, all the peers who have a right to ſet and 393. 
« twenty days at leaſt before the trial, and ſhould vote at the 
© trial of ſuch peer or peereſs.” As it had been the cuſtom 


ſerjeant at arms a competent number only of peers, to be 
king's commiſſion, the commons diſagreed to the clauſe, as 
houſes (c). But the reſult of all was, that the lords inſiſted 
upon their clauſes, and the commons adhered to their diſ- 


agreement. th 5 : 
The commons having reſolved, that the miſcarriages of 1691-2. 


| the fleet ſhould be inquired into, admiral Ruflel preſented Enquiries | 
to the houſe the inſtructions given by the commiſſioners for into the 


executing the office of lord high admiral of England, a lift conduct of 
of the ſhips, and an extract of ſeveral letters and orders the fleet. 


touching the proceedings of the fleet during the laſt ſum- — 15 
mer's expedition; all which were compared and examined bs a 


. Cole... 


uiſhed himſelf at the firſt con- grave, Rocheſter, Nottingham, 
ference as a manager for the /Monmcuth, and Stamford. 


El = with 
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with © the copies of the ſeveral orders, that had been iſſued 


by the commiſſioners of the admiralty to the ſaid admiral, 
Nov. 10, * and a liſt of the ſhips, that had been loſt or damaged ſince 
1691. the year 1688,” delivered to the houſe of commons by the 


Jord Falkland from the commiſſioners of the admiralty. And 
it appearing to the houſe, that in the whole matter the great 


fault lay upon the admiralty, a committee was appointed to 


receive their anſwer to the accuſation. The admiral being 
{likewiſe aſked, how he came to lie at the Buoy in the Nore 


after the fleet was ready, and the wind fair for ſix days to- 
: gether ? anſwered, that he did not think himſelf ſtrong, 


enough to go out at firſt, ſince he could not fail with above 


fifty ſhips, the Dutch refuſing to go to the blockade before 


Dunkirk (which was to be maintained) till their comple- 


ment came up 7 and that after the ſame was arrived, he then 
1 


Tbid. 


Nov. 20. 8 
E account of an information given him by a captain in their 
majeſtics fleet, that Sir Ralph Delaval had lately taken a 


wanted proviſ 
ſtaid ſo long in Torbay after the wind ſerved to go out, 


ons. And he ſaid, that the reaſon why he 


was for want of orders from the admiralty, notwithſtanding 


he had ſent. ſeveral times to their lordſhips for that purpoſe z 


it being one of the articles in his inſtructions, that whenever 


he came into port, he ſhould not ſtir out again but by orders 


trom the amirahy y.. 1 5 
On the 12th of November the commons were acquainted, 
that Mr. Bridges, a member of their houſe, could give an 


French boat going for Ireland, with papers of dangerous 


conſequence to the government. Whereupon Mr. Bridges 
was ordered to name the perſon; and he having named the 
lord Danby, a conference was deſired with the lords upon 
matters relating to the ſafety of the kingdom. Accordingly 


the lord Danby attending in his place in the houſe of Jords, 


acquainted them, that he being on board Sir Ralph Dela- _ 


val's ſhip, when the packet of papers was opened, which 


had been taken in the French prize, he ſaw, amongſt other 


papers, a copy of a letter from the earl of Nottingham to 
ir Ralph. hereupon being ordered by the houſe to put 


what he had then ſaid into writing, and to ſign it, he with- 
drew, and did the ſame accordingly. Preſently after a packet 
from Sir Ralph being brought to the earl of Nottingham, 
While he was in the houſe, he opened it before them, where- 
in were the papers taken in the prize; and Sir Ralph in 
| his letter to his lordſhip ſaid the incloſed were all that were 
taken; which conflining, as he thought, nothing of con- 
ſequence, he did not ſend them ſooner. But the copy of 
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the ear] of Nottingham's letter not being amongſt them, 
lord Danby ſaid, there were not all the papers, he being 


confident he ſaw the abovementioned copy of the earl's letter; 


and named another captain of the ſquadron, who, as he be- 
lieved, ſaw it as well as himſelf, Upon this Sir Ralph De- 


. laval, (who had been ordered to attend the houſe of com- 


mons) the other captain, and the maſter of the French 
prize, were ordered to attend the houſe of lords. But upon 
a full examination of the whole affair, it was found, that 
there was not a copy of any letter from the earl of Notting- 
ham to Sir Ralph Delaval in the packet taken on board the 
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French boat, but only a letter written by his lordſhip to Sir 
Ralph for ſending up the papers intercepted by him. Upon 


this occaſion the commons took into their conſideration the 
confeſſion and examinations of the lord Preſton and Mr. 


Crone, which, according to their deſire, the king had or- 
dered to be laid before the houſe. Fat: 


About this time Dr. James Welwood, a Scots phyſician, 


to fignalize his affection to the government, employed his 


pen in detecting and expoſing the ſiniſter deſigns of their 


majeſties enemies in a weekly paper, intitledl, Mercurius 


« reformatus, or the new obſervator.” But his zeal having 


mons, that houſe, ever jealous of their privileges, ordered 
both the author and printer of that paper to be ſent for in 


carried him ſo far as to reflect on the proceedings of the com- 


cuſtody of their ſerjeant at arms; from whence they were at 


Jaſt diſcharged, after having been reprimanded for their of- 


fence. However, Dr. Welwood was fully recompenſed for 


the trouble and charge of his confinement, being ſoon after 


made one of the phyſicians in ordinary to his majeſty (d) 


tion having had but little effect, by reaſon of the multipli- 


(d]! Several other affairs amu- for the better repair of the har- 


ſed the houſe of commons to lit- 


tle purpoſe, as a bill for regula- 
ting abuſes in elections and re- 


turns to parliament. which was 
rejected on the 12th of Decem- 


ber, without pleading ; a bill for 

the better improvemert of the 
woollen manufacture of this king- | 
dom, which was alio thrown out 
| before a ſecond reading ; a bill 


bour of Dover, which was like- 
wiſe rejected; a bull to þ&. amp 
the hackney coaches ; another to 


About the middle of January many of the French proteſ- The 
tants preſented a petition to the commons, praying the con. French 


ſideration of that houſe in order to their relief. This peti- refugees 
petition 


for relief. 


Boyer. 


diſcourage the exportation of | 


bullion, and encourage the im- 


portation of it, and converting 


the ſame into the coin of this 


realm; and « third to encourage 


privateers, wherein no progreſs. 


Wis made. 


T 4 " | | city 


* 
E r 
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city of affairs, that were depending in that houſe, thoſe di- 


VS ſtreſſed refugees applied themſelves to the king with their 


caſe in print, and their majeſties declaration of the 2;th of 
April 1689, in their favour ; both which the king command- 


ed to be laid before the commons on the 17th of February, 


A week after, the houſe conſidered his majeſty's meſſage, 
and the motion already made for a ſupply to be given to- 
wards the relief of the petitioners ; but before they came to 
a reſolution, the king's affairs required their riſing, by a 


| ſudden adjournment, which prevented the paſſing ſeveral bills, 


that were depending. Among theſe was a bill for aſcertain- 
ing the commiſſions and ſalaries of the judges, and to put it 
out of the king's power to ſtop them. The judges had their 
commiſſions, during their good behaviour; yet their ſalarics 


were not ſo ſecured to them, but that they were at the king's 


pleaſure. But the king put a ſtop to this, and refuſed to 
paſs the bill; for it was repreſented to him, by ſome of the 


_ judges themſelves, that it was not fit they ſhould be out of 


The par- 


Feb. 24. 
Pr. 


_ venting clandeſtine marriages, 
Which the lords had ſent down 


paying of the army according to 
men, 
puniſhing mutineers and defert- 


all dependance on the court; though it did not appear that 
there was any hurt | in making judges, in all reſpects, free and 


II. W ; 


independent (e). 


As the king was deſirous to be RI in Holland, he came 
iament is on the 24th of February, to the houſe of peers, and paſſing 
prorogued ſeveral bills (f), cloſed the non with the nn Perch 


to both As. 


(e) The other bills that were 
depending were as follow : 


1. A bill for leſſening the in- 
tereſt of money, which the com- 7+ 
mons had paſſed, and ſent up to 
the lords for their concurrence. 


2. For diſabling minors to marry 
without the conſent of their fa- 
thers or guardians, and for pre- 


to the commons. 3. For the 


the muſters of effective 


ers, and preventing falſe muſters; 


to which the lords had made 


ſome amendments, that occaſi- 


oned great diſputes. 


the dans and e of offices, 


4. Againſt 
between a the houſes, the reſult of 
Which 


5 For the better apprebending 
ighwaymen. 6. lo prevent 


frauds by clandelline mortgages, 


Againſt duelling. 
(f) Acts paſſed this ſeſſion 
were, 


I. An act for abrogating the 
oath of ſupremacy in Ireland, 


and appointing other oaths. 


When the bill was ſent up tothe 
lords, the ear] of Nottingham 


alledged, that it was in ſome 
parts contrary to the articles of 
the capitulation of Lymerick ; 


upon which ſome amendments 
were made, particularly that the 
lawyers of Lymerick ſhould not 
be comprehended in the bill. 


This occaſtoned two conferences 
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My lords and gentlemen, _w__ 


z —— -y 1 


„% Return my hearty thanks to you all for the great de- The 
40 monſtrations you have given me of your affections king's 
in this feſſion, and for your zeal for the ſupport of the go- ſpeech. 
„ vernment. 
i « And J muſt. thank you, gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
« mons in particular, for the great ſupplies you have granted 

<« for the proſecution of the war. I aſſure you, I ſhall take 

c care fo to diſpoſe of the money you have given me for the 

<« public occaſions, as that the whole nation may be entirely 
““ ſatisfied with the penn of i it, 


My lords and gentlemen, 


« 7 think it proper to acquaint you with my intentions of | 
“going beyond ſea very ſpeedily ; which I am afraid have i 
been already retarded more than is convenient for the pre- 
« ſent poſture of affairs. And upon that account I think it 
« neceſſary to put an end to this preſent meeting, the ſea- 
“ ſon of the year being now ſo very far advanced, that it 

may prove of the laſt ill r to continue it any 
4 Jonger. - 5 
Then the parliament was adjourned to the 12th of A- 


vr, and afterwards e dy proclamation to the 29th 
of May. 5 


The tied material acts paſſed this ſeſßon were as follow: Att paſ- 

1. An act for explaining and ſupplying the defects of the ſed this 
former laws for the ſettlement of the poor. As the poor had a leſ- 
been taken care of by the monaſteries, it was neceſſary, af- 8 
ter their diſſolution, to make laws about them. Accord- 
ingly, by an act of the 43d of Eliz. overſeers of the poor 
were firſt eſtabliſhed, who were to ſet to work the children 
of ſuch as could not keep them, to bind them apprentices; 


which Was chat the lords atlaſt 3. An act againſt deer-ſteal. 
concurred to the bill without ers. og 
their alterations. Pulteney's MS. 4. An act for the better re- 
letter to Colt. Nov. 17, 1691. pairing the high-ways, and for 
2. An act for taking away fettling the rates of carriage of 
clergy from ſome offenders, goods. 
and to 3 others to rain 5. An act for relief of credi- 
ment. tois againſt fraudulent devices. 


Tl boy 


5 


ES IS TONY: 
a boy to the age of twenty-four, a girl to the age of twenty- 
one, and to raiſe money for a ſtock of hemp, flax, &e. to 
employ ſuch. as had no means to maintain themſelves, and 
for the relief of the lame, old, and blind, that could not 
work. This act was continued by the zd and 16th of Car. I. 
and by the ſtatate of the 13th and 14th of Car. II. Any 


poor man coming to ſettle in a tenement under ten pounds a 


year, may be removed to the place of his laſt ſettlement 


within forty days. Now by this act of the 3d and 4th of 


Will. and Mar. the forty days continuance in a patiſh, in- 


tended by the 13th and 14th of Car. II. to make a ſettle- | 
ment, ſhall be accounted from the publication of a notice in 
writing, which the poor perſon ſha] deliver, of the houſe of 


his abode, and the number of his family, to the church- 


warden or overſeer of the poor ; which notice is to be read 


publicly in the church the next Sunday, and regiſtered in a 


book, under the forfeiture of forty ſhillings to the poor of the 


pariſh. 


2. An act for the encouragement of the breeding and | 


feeding of cattle. By this act, from the iſt of March 1691, 


any perſon may export into any part of the world, all forts 
of beef, pork, butter, cheeſe, and candles, free from any 


impoſition whatſoever. 


3. An act for the better aſcertaining the tythes of hemp 


and flax. As the ſowing of theſe is very beneficial to Eng- 
land, by reaſon of the multitude of pcop'e employed in ma- 
nufacturing them, and as the manner of tything them is ex- 


cceding difficult, creating many chargeable and vexatious 


ſuits ; by this act every, acre ſown with hemp or flax, is to 


pay a ſum not exceeding four ſhillings, before the ſame be 


Honours - 


and pre- 


carried off the ground, 


As to the honours and ee during the Jaſt year, 
John George, elector of 
and Middleſex, were made knights of the garter. The earl 


of Pembroke was made privy-ſeal, and his place of commiſ- 


ſioner of the admiralty given to lord Cornwallis, The lord 
viſcount Sidney, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, was made 


lord-lieutenant of Ireland, Sir John Sommers was made attor- 
ney-general in the room of Sir George Treby, advanced to 


the place of chief juſtice of the common-pleas. Sir Row- 


land Gwin was removed from the place of treaſurer of their 


majeſties chamber, for words reflecting on the lord vil- 


count 


axony, and Charles earl of Dorſet 
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count Sidney 5 The biſhoprie of Lincoln being vacant 1691-2. 
by the death of Dr. Barlow, was given to Dr. Thomas 


(g) We have a very particular 
2ccount of this affair in the fol- 
lowing letters of Mr. Warre, &c. 
to Sir William Dutton Colt, en- 
voy exttaordinary at Hanover, 


From Mr. Ware. 
Whitehall, April 1, 1692. 


% Sir Rowland Gwin ac- 
« quainted the queen, that my 


4% Jord Sidney ſold all the places 


in Ireland. The queen was 
« ſurpriſed at it, and having ta- 
c ken ſome notice of it to his 


« Jordſhip, he earneſtly prayed 


it might be examined; and 
„Sit Rowland was ordered to 
« attend the council yeſterday, 
« that he might produce his 
„ proofs. But I do not hear of 
« any he gave, either then or 
&« this morning at the cabinet 
« council; ſo that he is now 


« commanded to attend the coun- 


* cil on Thurſday next, and it 
js not believed he will be able 
to give any tolerable reaſon 
for this accuſation ; at leaſt hi- 


any more than ſome general 
« houſe talk; and ſome ſuch 


_« excuſe perhaps he may make 
on Thurſday next.“ | 


From another letter of the 
| | fame . 


*« Sir Rowland Gwin had made 
« himſelf an affair with my 
* lord Sidney, of which I can 
give a fullef account. A- 
bout ten or twelve days ago 
Six Rowland went tothe queen, 


reports, no better than coffee- 


Ry 


« tunity to ju 


* and pretending a mighty zeal 
for her ſervice, took. upon him 


and corruption in diſpoſing of 


employments and offices in 
Ireland, for that they were all 


« ſold to thoſe that bid moſt. 


„The queen aſked him, whe- 
ce ther jv had acquainted my 
lord lieutenant with what he 
told her, that he might enquire 
tinto the abuſe, and give a ſtop 
to it : he key kae, 

© Tordihip was the unfitteſt man 
„ in the world to apply to in 
« this matter, for th 

te done by his order, and that 
he received the money, The 
« queen was pleaſed to tell this 
« to my lord Sidney, who re- 
« ſenting it, as he had reaſon, 
e ſent for Sir Rowland on 
% Wedneſday was ſe'nnight to 
his houſe, who not imagining 


© the occaſion of it, came to him. 
Our friend Mr. P. [Pulteney] 
© was ordered by his lordſhip, to 
«© be preſent. When Sir Row- 
land came, my lord let him 


« therto he has not pretended to © know what the queen had told 


t him, and defired to know, 
* what grounds he had for the 


« complaints he had made. Sir 


« Rowland was ſurpriſed and 


« ſaid, he had no ill intention 


_<« againſt bis lordſhip, but only 


« told it the queen as a report 


/ CO: 4 he bad heard 5-and alias his -- 
« I told you in my laſt, that | 


“ lordſhip might have an oppor- 
| 


© been his aim, he would have 


« come to bimſelf firſt, and ac- 


4 quainted him with the ſcandal 
1 5 


that was thrown upon him. 
„ Ef 4% In 


Ten- 
niſon, 


to inform her of a great abuſe 


that his 


at it was 


ite out of countenance z he 


| ify himſelf, My 
lord told him, that if this had 
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1691-2. niſon, who was recommended to the king for his exemplary 
Wyn Picty, and moderation towards the diſſenters, whom the king 


In ſhort, my lord told bim, 


that he would have the matter 


examined before the council, 
and that he ſhould produce his 
authors. Accordingly my lord 
Nottingham wrote him a let- 
ter, to let him know, that it 


was the queen's pleaſure, that 


he ſhould attend the council 
yeſterday to make good his 
charge againſtmy lord Sidney ; 
which method was obſerved by 
reaſon of his being a member 
of parliament ; for otherwiſe 
it is probable a meſſenger 


would have fetched him. Veſ- 


terday, when the council were 
met, we were all big with ex- 


pectation to ſee what he had 


to ſay for himſelf; but we 
were diſappointed, for the bu- 
fineſs was not called for. The 


reaſon I cannot yet certainly 


learn ; all I know is, that Sir 


Rowland came to the council- 


door, and deſired to ſpeak 


with my lord Nottingham, 
then 
Sir Rowland went away. We 


who came to him, an 


imagine it was to deſire far- 


ther time, or to make ſome 


other excuſe. Whatever it 


was, he gained that council- 


day by it; but there is ſince a 
ſecond and poſitive order ſent 


him to attend her majeſty in 
council on Thurſday next. 


You may believe my lord Sid- 
ney 1s reſolved to puſh the 


„thing, and not to let it fall till 
he has public reparation,” 


From Mr. Warre. 


Murray did likewiſe teſtify, 
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Whitehall, April 9, 1692. 
* Yeſterday the queen being 


preſent in council, Sir Row. 
land Gwin was called in, who 
as he had done before at the 
cabinet- council, owned he had 
told the queen, that it was re- 
po ted that places were ſold in 
Ireland, but denied to have 
ſaid, that my lord Sidney to; 
the money for them, as the 


queen herſelf was pleaſed to 
declare he had, My Lord Sid. 
ney gave the board an account 


likewiſe, that Sir Rowland 
had not at firſt diſowned the 
thing to him, but ſaid he had 
no ill intention againſt his 
lordſhip, telling it as a report 
of the town, and that he 
would recolle& himſelf, and 
endeavour to produce thoſe he 
heard it from. Mr. Pulteney, 


who was then preſent, decla- 


red the ſame thing; and Mr. 


that Sir Rowland had owned 
to chem, that he had told the 
queen of the ſelling of places 
in Ireland. After which Sw 
Rowland was aſked, if he had 
any thing farther to ſay ; and 
his anſwer was, Not before 
your lordſhips ; and ſo went 


* away. And after ſome debate 
CC 


of the matter it was reſolved, 


that it ſhould be entered upon 


the council-book, and publiſh- 


ed likewiſe in the next Ga- 


zette, that the report Sir Row- 
land Gwin had carried to the 
queen about ſelling places in 
Ireland, &c. was groundleſs 
and ſcandalous; and that her 
majeſty is fuliy ſatisfied of he 
falſeneſs of it.“ 
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church (h). 


* 


Some changes were likewiſe made in Scotland, where 
affairs were put into another method. Lord Tweedale was Scotland. 
made lord chancellor of that kingdom, lord Melvill appointed Burnet. 


ſtill endeavoured by all gentle methods, to bring over to the 1691-2. 


lord privy ſeal, and moſt of his creatures were laid aſide. 
But ſeveral of thoſe who had been in Montgomery's - plot, 
were brought into the council and miniſtry. Mr. Johnſton, 
who had been envoy extraordinary to the elector of Bran- 


denburgh, was called home in February, and made joint- 


ſecretary of ſtate for that kingdom with the lord Stair. It 


(h) The reſt of the honours | 
| ſelf to great advantage, and ſig- 
nalized his zeal for the govern- 
ment, in the houſe of commons. 


and preferments were as follow : 


Wilham Habord, eſq; was 


appointed ambaſſador extraordi- | 
nary to the Ottoman porte. He 
ferred the honour of knighthood 


embarked the 1oth of Novem- 
ber 1691 for Holland, to pro- 
ceed by the way of Vienna to 
Conſtantinople, . The king had 


received a Fong acory letter 
from the Gran 


Seignior, deſir- 
ing his mediation for a peace with 
the emperor. About the middle 


of February, Sir William Phipps, 
 knt, was appointed governor of 
the province of Maſſachuſets bay, 


and commander in chief of all 
the militia of New-England, and 


Sir Edmund Andros, knt. go- 
vernor of Virginia, Benjamin 
Fletcher, eſq; governor of New- 
York, and Samuel Allen, eſq; 


overnar of New-Hampſhire in 
ew-England ; the earl of Bed- 
ford was made lord-lieutenant of 


the county: of Middleſex; and 
Sir John Lowther, vice cham- 
berlain of his majeſty's houſhold, 
and Thomas Pelham, eſq; hav- 
ing reſigned their places, as com- 


miſſioners of the treaſury, the 


| ſame were diſpoſed of, the one to 


Sir Fdward Seymour, and the 


other to Charles Montague, eſq; 


began ſoon to appear there, how ill the king was adviſed, 
when he brought in ſome of the plotters into the chief poſts 


who had lately diſtinguiſhed 1 


Two days after the king con- 


upon Godfrey Kneller, eſq; prin- 


cipal painter in ordinary to their 
majeſties. Oa the 17th of March, 


Anthony lord viſcount Falkland 


and Robert lord Lexington were 
ſworn of the privy-council ; and 


on the 19th, Thomas Coningſby, 


eſq; one of the lords juſtices of 
Ireland, was created a baron of 
that kingdom, by the title of 


baron Coningſby of-Clanbrazile 


in the county of Armagh; and 


about a month after Sir Henry 


Capel was made baron Capel of 8 
Tewkſbury, in the county of 


Gloceſter. Onthe 24th of March, 


| Vere earl of Weſtmoreland took 
the uſual oaths as Joifit lord lieu- 


tenant of the county of Kent, 


with Henry lord viſcount Sidney; 
and Charles lord Lanſdown'was 
ſworn likewiſe joint lord lieute- 
nant of the county of Devon and 
Cornwall, with John earl of 
Bath ; and in May, Thomas - 
Trevor, eſq; was made ſolicitor- 


general. 


. 


of 


Affairs of 
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of that government. As this diſguſted the preſbyterians, fo 


Wit was very viſible, that theſe pretended converts came into 


body. The preſbyterians had very much offended the king; 


his ſervice, only to have it in their power to deliver up that 
kingdom to king James, They ſcarce diſguiſed their de- 
ſigns ; ſo that the truſting ſuch men was aſtoniſhing to every 


and their fury was inſtrumental in raiſing great. jealouſies of 
him in England. He well ſoreſaw the ill effects which this 
was like to have, and therefore recommended to the general 


aſſembly to receive the epiſcopal clergy, and ta cancur with 


to conſent to this, he ordered it to be diſſolved, without 


them in the government af the church upon their deſiring to 


be admitted; and in caſe the aſſembly could not be brought 


naming any other time or place of meeting. It was not very 


probable, that there could be any agreement, where both 


parties were ſo much inflamed one againſt another; and 
thoſe who had the greateſt credit with both, ſtudied rather 


to exaſpetate than to ſoften them, The epiſcopal party car- 
ried it high ; they gave out, that the king was now theirs ; 


and that they were willing to come ta a concurrence with 


preſbytery, on deſign to hring all about to epiſcopacy in 2 


little time. The preſbyterians, who at all times were ſtiff 


and peeviſh, were more than ordinarily ſo at this time; they 
were jealous of the king; their friends were now diſgraced, 
and their bittereſt enemies were coming into favour. They 


continued therefore obſtinate, and would abate in no point 


nual meeting, from which nothing could cut them off; al- 
ledging, according to a diſtinction much uſed amongſt them, 


of their government; upon which the aſſembly was diſſolved. 
But they pretended, that by law they had a right to an an- 


that the king's power of calling ſynods and aſſemblies was 
cumulative and not privative ; that is, he might call them, 
if he would, and appoint time and place ; but that if he did 


not call them, they might meet by an ipherent right, which 


the church had, and which was confirmed by law. There- 


fore they adjourned themſelves. This was as Ws aj to the 
king as a high ſtrain of inſolence, that inv & 
the crown, of which be was become very ſenſible; and moſt 


d the rights of 


af thoſe who came now into his ſervice, made it their bu- 


ſineſs to incenſe him againſt the preſbyterlans, in which he 


The affair 
of Glen- 
coe. 


the king, though it was done without 


was ſo far engaged, that it alienated that party much from 


„„ oa rd K 1 
About this time likewiſe, a very barbarqus maſſacre was 
committed at Glencoe, which occaſioned 45 refleRions on 
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account is Rar of the proceedings of the Scots parliament ww 


when this affair was taken into caphderation, 

But the moſt remarkable incident which happene 
this ſeſſion, was, the diſgrace of 
„ which had very ill effects. The earl of Not- of Marl- 
tingham came to him ſome day in January, 5 
age from the king, telling him, that 5 5 no, more. ule for Burnet. 
his ſervice, 17 therefore demanded.- al 


land during; 
Marlboroug 


What drew 


* 


his commiſllons (i), 


| | ſudden and ſo hard a meſſage, was not known ; 
for he had been with the king that morning, and had parted 
with him in the ordinary manner. It ſeemed ſome letter 

was intercepted, which gave ſuſpicion. It is certain, that 
the carl thaught he was too little canſidered, and had upon 


many occaſions cenſured the king's conduct, and reflected 


upon the Dutch (k). But the original cauſe of his diſgr 


(i) His poſt of lieutenant-ge- 
neral of the infantry was given 
to major-general Talmaſh, that 
of colonel of the third troop of 
guards to the lord Colcheſter, 
that of colonel of a regiment of 
fuzileers to the lord George Ha- 
milton, afterwards earl of Ork- 
ney, and that of gentleman of 


his majeſty's bed-chamber to the 
lord Lanſdown. MS. letter of 


Mr. Pulteney to Sir William 
Dutton Colt, from Whitehall, 


January 22, 1691-2. # 


(k) It was ſaid that all the re- 


ſentment was for the liberty he 


had taken to tell the king, 
That though himſelf bad no 
*« reaſon to complain, yet many 


af his good ſubjects were ſor- 
xy to ſee his royal munificence 
conſined to ane or two foreign 
lords.“ The earls of Port- 
land and Rochford, both Dutch- 


men, are fuppoſed to be meant. 
Whereupon the king 


is ſaid to 
turn his back without maki 

any anſwer, and ſoon after diſ- 
miſſed him from all his employ- 
ments; nor was he employed a- 


15 


gain, or called to councy], till af- 


ter the peace of Ryſwick, Life 


of the D, of Marl. I. „ 


Monſieur Bernard (in his hiſ- 
torical letters for Feb. 1692, p. 
209.) ſays, It is very d iſięult 
to penetrate into the true rea- 
ſon of the earl of Marlbo- 
+ rongh's diſgrace, and you can- 

“ pot imagine how many dif- 
«« ferent conjectures ther- are 
upon this head, You know, 
' that the earl was the favourite 
< of king James, who from a 


« yery moderate fortune raiſed 


him to a condition capable 
“af ſatisfying the moſt ambi- 

_* tzous perſon. He was one of 
the firſt that went over to the 
«« preſcntking, Wich gained him 
* tbe eſteem of all the Engliſh, 
„who loved the proteftant reli- - 
© gion, and the liberties of their 

nation. His frſt engagements 
have made ſome p ſuſ- 
* ſpe, that he might have re- 

„ newed ſome creſpondesce 
with his old maſter, But it is 


thought by others, that if this 
« were the caſe, it would bave 


6 4 colt | 


ace II. 


. $11 
will plainly appear, when in the. courſe of the hiſtory an 1691-2. 


is Fat So L068: 
J. in Eng- Diſgrace 
the carl of of the earl 


with a meſ- borough. 


90. 


| 
| 


A breach 
between 
the queen 
and the 
princeſs, 


is ſuppoſed 
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iſhop Burnet, to ariſe from another conſide- 


b 
ration, br. the motion made 1 in parliament for a ſettle” 
ment on the princeſs of Denmark, independent of the king, 
which, as has been obſerved, was imputed to the counteſs of 
Marlborough, as moſt in favour with the princeſs, 


Upon the eat!'s diſgrace, 


his counteſs was forbid the 


court, and the princeſs was deſired to diſmiſs her from her 


family (1): 


But to this ſhe would not ſubmit, 


She thought 


ſhe ought to be allowed to keep what perſons ſhe pleaſed a- 
bout herſelf, And when the en inſiſted on the thing, ſhe 


« coft him more than the loſs of 
his employments. 


of opinion, that he has had a 


* diſpute with ſome lords of the 


*© court, who are in an higher 
« favour than himſelf ; and that 


« the king ſeeing him in the 


«© wrong, and being apprehen- 
&« ſive, that the conſequences 


4 of ſach diſputes might be very 


«« inconvenient, has thought pro- 


per to remove him. Some are 


little too much. Others ſup- 


" pe erſuaded, that his lady has 
een in the fault by talking a 


_ ** poſe, that he has ſhewn ſome 


«« diſcontent, becauſe he had not 
* the command of the Engliſh 


„ troops conferred on him, and 


„ intimated, that he thought 


_ « himſelf not ſufficiently con- 


% fided in, Others trace the 


matter higher, and alledge, 


that after the taking of Cork 


“ and Kingſale, where the earl 
„ commanded the army, he ex- 


5 pected to be made a duke, 


and maſter of the ordnance, 


diſſatisfaction.“ 


It is alſo ſaid, that the king 
having formed a deſign u 
Dunkirk, and hin i it 


to the earl of Marlborough and 


two others, found he was betray- 


Others are 


to the king's enemies. 
others jatruſted with the ſecret 
are ſaid to be the marquis of 


retired 


tk Upon which, ſending for 


each of the three perſons {epa- 


rately, he taxed them with breach 


of tiuſt, Two denigd it, and 
took their oaths of it, the king 
himſelf ſwearing them ; but the 
earl of Marlborough refuſing to 
ſwear, owned at laſt, that he had 
told it to his wife, who is ſup- 
poſed to have acquainted her 


ſiſter the lady Tyrconnel with the 


ſecret, by whom it was revealed 
The two 


Carmarthen and the earl of 


| Sure. 


(1) This event (ſays the Jack, 
eſs of Marlborough, in the ac- 
count of her conduct, p. 41) 


might perhaps be well enough 
accounted for by ſaying that lord 
Portland had ever a great pre- 
judice to my lord Marlborough, 


and that my lady Orkney (then 
Mrs. Villiers) though I had never 


done her any injury, except not 

making court to her, was my 
which not being granted him, | 

he has ever ſince ſhewn great 


implacable enemy. But I think, 


it is not doubted, that the prin- 
cipal cauſe of the king's meſſage, 
was the court's diſlike that any 


body ſhould have ſo much 1n- 
tereſt with the princeſs as I had; 


-who would not implicitly obey 
every command of the king and 


queen. 


N . ME. 


9 mv 
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this opinion. 


— 0 


« ſerve KR. | 


aus ſtay thus long. 
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all hands, as there were ſome that preſſed the princeſs to ſub 


queen. The diſgrace of my lord 


Marlborough, therefore, was de- 


ſigned as a ſtep towards remov- 
ing me from about her. The 
following letter from the queen 
to her filter, affords ground for 


the 5th of Feb. 
« Having ſomething to ſay to 
« you, which I know will not 


e be very pleaſing, 1 chuſe ra- 
ther to write it firſt, being un- 


« willing to ſurpriſe you; tho', I 


«6 think, what I am going to tell 


1 you, ſhould not, if you give 


« yourſelf the time to think, 
* that never any body was ſuf- 
* fered to live at court in my 


« lord Marlborough's circum- 
« ſtances. I need not repeat 
© the cauſe he bas given the 


« king to do what he has done, 


* nor his uawillingneſs at all 
times to come to ſuch extre- 


„ mivties, though people do de. 


I hope, you do me the juſ- 


« tice to believe, it is as much 
« againſt my will, that I now 
tell you, that, aſter this, it is 
very unfit lady Marlborough 
„ ſhould ſtay with you, ſince 


*« that gives her huſband ſo juſt 
a pretence of being where he 
*© ought not. 1 8 Th 5 

I think, I might have ex- 


| 40 pe cted you ſhould have ſpoke 
And the king 


„ to me of it. 
« and I, both n made 


you was fo far from it, that 
you broughtlady Marlborough 
„ hither laſt night, makes us re- 
« ſolve to put it off no longer, 
„ 7» Ge 


Kenſington, Friday, 


cc 


ut ſeeing 


mit 


© but tell you, ſhe muſt not 
* ſtay; and that I have all the 
« reaſon imaginable to look up- 


** On your bringing her, as the 


«c 
40 


ready to turn all you do the 
beſt way, at any other time) 
„have hindered me ſhewing 
you that moment, but I con- 
« ſidered your condition, and 


«c 


16 


ſtrangeſt thing that ever was 
done. Nor could all my kind- 
neſs for you (Which is ever 


that made me maſter myſelf ſo 


513 
retired from the court. There were no doubt ill offices done on 1691-2. 


ec far, as not to take notice of it | 


« then. 


61 
10 


was very unkind in a ſiſter, 


in an equal, and I need not 


would have been very uncivil 


But now I myſt tell you, it 


ſay I have more to claim. 


“ Which, though my kindneſs 


would make me never exact, 


«« yet when I ſee the uſe you 


„you, I know what is due to 


« would make of it, I muſt tell 


me, and expect to have it 


from you. Tis upon that ac- 


„Marlborough muſt not conti- 


© to you, and am ſorry for it: 


66 


c 


LY 


66 
o 


6 
46 


nue with you in the circum- 
„ fapces her l js. 
I know this will be uneaſy 


cc 


“count, I tell you plainly, lady 


and it is very much ſo to me to 
&* ſay all this to you, for | have 
all the real kindneſs imagina- 
ple for you, and as Lever have, 
„ ſo will always do my part to 
live with you as ſiſters ought, 
That is, not only like ſo near 
“ relations, but like friends. 
And, as ſuch, I did not think 
to write to you. For I would 
have made myſelf believe your 
„ kindneſs for her made you at 
* on. forget that you ſhould have 


"208. - 
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1691-2. mit to the queen, as well as others who preſſed the queen to 


Lynn paſs it over, but without effect. Both had engaged 


a” 
* 


«« you know why I cannot make 


that motive. 


THE:HISTORY 


for the king and me; and re- 
ſolved to put you in mind of 
it myſelf, neither of us being 
willing to come to harſher 
ways. 

Hut the ſight of lady Marl- 
borough, having changed my 


thoughts, does naturally alter 


my ſtile. And ſince by that I 
ſee how little you ſeem to con- 
ſider what even in common 
civility, you owe us, I have 


told it you plainly ; but withal 


aſſure you, that let me have 


never ſo much reaſon to take 
any thing ill of you, my kind- 
neſs is ſo great, that I can paſs 
over moſt things, and live with 
you, as becomes me. 


And I 
deſire to do ſo meerly from 
For I do love 
you, as my ſiſter, and nothing 
but yourſelf can make me do 
otherwiſe. And that is the 
reaſon I chuſe to write this, 
rather than tell it you, that 
you may overcome your firſt 


thoughts; and when you have 


well conſidered, you will find, 


that though the thing be bard. 
(which I again aſſure you, I 


am ſoriy for) yet it is not un- 


reaſonable, but what has ever 


been practiſed, and what you 


' yourſelf would do, were you 


in my place. 


« | will end this with once 


more deſiring you to conſider 
the matter impartially, and 


take time for it, I do not de- 


fire an anſwer preſently, be- 


cauſe I would not have you 


give a raſh dne. I ſhall come 
to your drawing room to-mor- 
row before you play, becauſe 


JJ. l.. i or Re we i 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


them- 
ſelves, 


one : at ſome other time we 
ſhall reaſon the buſineſs calm- 
ly ; which Iwill willingly do, or 
any thing elſe that may ſhew, 
1t ſhall never be my fault if 
we do not live kindly toge- 
ther : nor will I ever be other 
by choice, but your truly loy- 
ing and affectionate filter,” 

G M. R. 


To this letter the princeſs ſent 
the following anſwer : 


c 
c 
c 
c 
8 


© Your majeſty was in the 
right to think your letter would 
be very ſurprizing to me. For 
you muſt needs be ſenſible 
enough of the kindneſs I have 
for my lady Marlborough, to 
know, that a command from 
you to part with her muſt be 
the greateſt mortification in the 
world to me; and indeed of 
ſuch a nature, as I might well 
have hoped your kindneſs to 


me would have always prevent- 


ed. I am ſatisfied ſhe cannot 


have been guilty of any fault 


to you. And it would be ex- 


tremely to her advantage, if I 


could here repeat every word 
that ever the had ſaid to me of 
you in her whole life. I con- 
feſs, it is no ſmall addition to 
my trouble to find the want of 
your majeſty's kindneſs to me 
upon this occaſion ; ſince I am 
ſureT have always endeavoured 
to deſerve it by all the actions 
%C“ Oh 


VVour care of my preſent con- 


K M M „ 


dition is extremely obliging. 
And if you would be pleaſed to 


add to it fo far, as upon my 
account to re-call your ſevere 
command (as I muſt beg 


leave 
to 


* — TIT. SY „ Md * 


| ing with her, 


| © have giventthe greateit teſtimo- 


Kt 2 1 the 
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ſelves, before they had well reflected on the conſequences of 1691-2. 
ſuch a breach, which continued to the end of the queen's , 
life, and was by her carried ſo far, that beſides other leſſer 
matters, ſhe ordered that no public honowrs ſhould be ſhowed 


the princeſs, 


The enemies of the government tried what 


could be made of this, to create diſtractions, but the princeſs 
gave no encouragement to them. So this miſunderſtanding 
had no other effect, -but to give her enemies much ill natures 
joy, and a ſecret ſpiteful diverſion, 


The king 


8135 


having ſettled affairs at hows be! fot The king 


Holland the 5th of March, and arriving the next morning in $925 to 
the Maeſe, landed at Orange Polder, went the ſame u Holland. 
the Hague, and not long after to Loo. 
. The king had ſcarce reached Holland before the jacobites The jaco- 
began to be elevated with the hopes of their matter's reſto- bite plot 


ration. 


diſperſe king James's commiſſions, having had the good for- 
tune to be diſcharged from impriſonment, was again en- 
tertained in 1691 by the Lancaſhire papiſts to inliſt men, and 
buy arms, that if the king ſhould be taken off in Flanders, Kenner, 
(for which a project was laid, as will hereafter be ſeen)' they 
might be ready for an inſurceQtion | in N as bn as 


your ſubjects) I ſhould ever 
acknowledge it as a very a- 
greeable mark of your kind— 
neſs to me. 
freely own, that as I think 
this, proceeding can be for no 
orher intent than to give me a 
very ſenſible mortification, io 
there is no miſery that I can- 
nat readily reſolve to ſuffer ra- 
ther than the thoughts of part: 
If, after all this 
that I have ſaid, I muſt ifill 


« 
c 
6 
c 
c 
C 
c 
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8 
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6 
c 
1 
« 
4 
0 
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c 
c 
c 


be farcher preſſed in this ma'- 


{4 ter, yet your majeſty may be 


* aſlured that. as my paſt actions 


10 call it in a matter ſo tended | 
to me, and fo little reaſonable, * 
as I think, to be impoſed upon 
me, that you would ſcarce re- 
quire it from the meauelt of 


And I muſt as 


find myſelf ſo vahappy as to 
E vhe- Cockpit, 


by of my reſpect both for the 
king and you, fo it ſhall al- 
ways be my endeavour, where- 
ever | am, to preſerve it care- 


* 
c 
6 
0 
c 
c 


becomes | 


3 5 Your majeſty's | 


« very affectionate iter 5 
From the Cockpit, 


and ſervant; 
Feb. 6th, 1692. 


Ann 


To this be winceſs 9 | 


no anſwer, but a meſſage by the 


lord chamberlain to forbid the 
counteſs of Marlborough's con- 

t nuing any longer at the Cock- 
pit. Upon this the princeſs leſt 
ani removed to 
Sion houſe, which ſhe borrowed 
of the duke of Somerlet. | 


fully for the time to come, as 


March 5. 


One Lunt, who was employed to bring over and \ for the re- 
ſtoration 


| 
| 


king 
James. 
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the blow was given. Theſe preparations having ſpent the 
ſummer of the year 1691, and the campaigns in Flanders 
being ended, without any news, either of the aſſaſſination or 
invaſion, Lunt was fent in November into France, to ac- 
quaint the abdicated king, that they were in a condition to 
receive him, and therefore deſired him to inform them, when 
his affairs would permit him to make a deſcent into this king- 
dom. Lunt returned in December following with advice, 
that king James would be in England the next ſpring ; and 


that in the mean time colonel Parker, and others, ſhould be 
| ſent over with full inſtructions how to put themſelves into a 
_ poſture fit for his majeſty's reception; for now the deſcent 
from la Hogue was reſolved upon”, 


Parker and Johnſon the prieſt, who in conjunction with 
ſome few others, had projected the intended murder of the 


king, and with many the invaſion, landed in England about 
the latter end of January 1691-2. And thinking the aſſaſ- 
ſination to be the only means to make the invaſion practica- 


ble, and the conqueſt of England eaſy, they communicated 
this deſign to as many as they could truſt, in hopes (as Mr. 
Goodman depoſed before the ſecretary of ſtate) to have done 


it before the king went to Holland. But they were fo long in 
contriving how, by whom, when, and where it was to be 


done, that the time elapſed before their conſultations came 


to maturity. However, Parker aſſured them that the aſſaſ- 
ſination plot would be reaſſumed in Flanders by the ſame 
_ perſons, who had undertaken it laſt campaign; which encou- 


A deſcent 


in Eng- 


land pre- 


pared by 


raged the jacobites to make preparations for what was to fol- 
low, namely the innen. 

The ſcheme of this deſcent was laid in France, and Par- 
ker and others were ſent over to communicate it to the jaco- 
bite party here. This Parker did (according to the depoſi- 
tions of captain Blaire before the privy-council) by calling 


their general officers and confederates together, and acquaint- 


ing them, * That their old maſter had now obtained of 
© the moſt chriſtian king thirty thouſand effective men; 


© and that, when the ſpring was a little more advanced, 


© king James, who was already marching into Normandy, 
© would be wafted over with them into England; with aſt 


U 


france, that if that number was not great enough to re- 


duce his rebellious ſubjects, France would ſpare him thirty 


© thouſand more.“ Therefore he defired all to be in readi- 
neſs with the utmoſt ſpeed and ſecrecy imaginable ; and ad- 
dreſſing himſelf particularly to captain Blaire (at the inftance 


of | Johnſon the prieſt) told him, That he was going to (| 


© command 


——— 


YC wn YF @C. 


as follows : 


© greet you well. 


« «a 
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diers.? | 


command in Lancaſhire, but intended to move ſouthward 
at his majeſty's landing; and therefore deſired the captain. 
to join him, in regard his own men were raw, and the 
captain's, for the moſt part, were all old officers and ſol- 


In this interval king James's queen being big with child, 


and drawing near her time, he ſent a letter to ſeveral lord 
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King 

James's 
letter to 
his late 
privy- 


$ council. 


and others of his late privy- council, requiring ſuch of them April 2. 
as could poſſibly come, to attend him at St. Germains, to St. Tr. 


be witneſſes of his queen's labour. 
reed to ſeveral ladies, as well as to the wives of ſome com- 
the invitation was not accepted by any of 


moners, but 
them (m). 


(m) The letter was directed 


not only to privy-counſellors 
but to the dutcheſſes of Somer- 


ſet and Beauford, the marchio- 


neſs of Halifax, the counteſſes 
of Derby, Mulgrave, Rutland, 
Brooks, Nottingham, Lumley 
and Danby ; the ladies Fitz-hard- 
ing, and Fretchville, and to the 
wives of Sir John Trevor, ſpeak- 


er, Sir Edward Seymour, Sir 


Chriſtopher Muſgrave, Sir Tho- 


mas Stamp, mayor; Sir William 


Aſhurſt and Sir Richard Levett, 


the two ſheriffs, and laſtly, to 


doQor Chamberlain, the famous 
man-midwife. The letter was 


JAMESR. 
* Right truſty and well be- 
* loved couſin and counſellor, we 
| Whereas our 
* royal predeceſſors uſed to call 
* ſuch of their privy-council, as 
* could conveniently be had, to 


© be preſent at the labour of 
© their queens, and witneſſes of 

the births of their children; 
And that we have followed their 


example at the birth of our 


deareſt ſon James prince of of 


The letter was alſo di- 


II. 234: 


Not 


Wales; however that precau- 


prive us of our royal right; 
that we may not be wanting to 
ourſelf, now it hath pleaſed Al- 


truth, to give us hopes of fur- 
near her time; we have thought 


fit to require ſuch of our pri- 
vy-council, as can come, to 


I — W RM a a... Ga; a ae 


tion was not enough to hinder 
us from the malicious aſperſions 
of ſuch as were reſolved to de · 


mighty God, the ſupporter of 


ther iſſue, our dear conſort the 
queen being big, and drawing 


attend us here at St. Germains, 


© to be witneſſes to our ſaid con- 
© ſort the queen's labour: we do 


* therefore hereby ſignify this 


_ © our royal pleaſure to you, that 


you may uſe all poſſible means 


© to come with what convenient 


no ſcruple on our fide, our 
dear brother the molt chriſtian 


and promiſe to you, as we 


- © haſte you can, the queen look- - 
ing about the middle of May 
next. And that you may have 


© king has given his royal word | 


hereby do, that you ſhall have 
5 0 leave to come, and, the queen's 


labour being over, to retura 


with all ſafety. The 0 


g18 
1692. 


ad St. Germains,” Aprib: 20, 1692, 
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James's 
declarati- 
on. 

April 20. 
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Not long aſter king James ſent over his declaration, dated 


to this effect, That 


whereas the king of France, according to his promiſe, had 
put him in a way of endeavouring his reſtoration, and to 


of the times, the tyranny of 
ſtrangers, and milled party of 
pur own ſabjects, brought us 


under the neceſſity of uſing 


this unuſual way; yet we hope 
it will convince the World of 


the truth and candour of aur 
proceedings, to the corſutari- 
on of. our enemies. 


wel. 


eighth year of our reign.” 


This letter was animadverted 
upon in a pamphlet, printed the 
fame year, and intitled, 1 he 


late king James's letter to his 
privy-counſellors ; with jutt re- 
ſlections upon it, and upon the 
pretended prince of Wales ; 
and a ſhort account of the 
judgment of the parliament 
1 Edward IV. in corfutation 
of the author of The caſe of 
allegiance to a king in poſſeſ- 
ſion; with the reaſons why the 
{ham birth hath not been pub- 
lickly expoſed.” 


birth of the pretended prince of 


Wales would have beer lets ſuſ- 
pected, if all the witnefles, who 


{wore materially, were not to be 
thought parties; if the biſhops 


had not been ſent to the Tower, 
as it were on purpoſe to re- 
move the wee of enging 


We, not 
doubting of your comphance 
herewith, bid you heartily fare- 

Given at our court at the 
caſtle of St. Germains, the 2d of | 
April, N. 8. 1692, and i in the 


The author 
of this piece obſerves, © That the 


v 
. 


the adminiltration, 


that he was real. 
1y in this the parliaments choſe 


that end had lent him as many troops, as were abundantly 
ſufficient to Unite the hands of his ſubjects, and to make 
it ſafe for them to return to thei 8 5 4 and repair to his 


n ſtandard; 
for this then! archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who had not at that 
time rehgned himſelf up to 
the French intereſt; if there 


had be:n credible proof of the 


queen's having been with child, 
before the was brought to bed; 
ang ſhe had not paſled the years 
at which it was uſual for Italian 
women to bear children.” 

He takes notice afterwarde, 
That ſome men whoſe crimes 


in former reigns, and profeſſed 


enmity. to the liberties of Eng- 
land, had engaged them in a 


party,. which "oppoſed the ac- 


ceſſion of their majeſties 10 
the imperia throne of this 
realm, after they had invited 


his majeſty's arms, and j 1mpor- 
tuned him to take upon him 
raiſed a 
great clamour upon the ſilence 
of parliaments in relation of 


the putative prince of Wales, 


as if it Were a tacit admiſſion 


to ſnew, that the poreroment 
is ſettled upon ſuch a bottom, 
as makes it not the leaſt ma- 


terial, whether prince or no 
prince; well knowing, chat 


the convention, which after- 


wards became a parliament, 
upon acting under a legal head, 
(as did the parliament which 


afterwards turned into 2 


convention by- the depoſal of 


6 Richard 


But certain- 
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ſucceſſively, in remainder af- 
ter his ſon Edward, without 


of the ſiſters to be legitimate. 
© Nor indeed would he have 
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certainly placed the right of 


OF ENGLAND. 


ſtandard ; and yet purpoſely declined ſending over ſuch nu⸗ | 


merous forces, as might raiſe any jealouſies in the minds 
of any of his good ſubjects, as if he intended to take the 
work out of their hands, and deprive them of ſo glorious 
an action, as the reſtoration of their lawful king (all which 


troops he promiſed to ſend away, as ſoon as he was put 


into peaceable poſſeſſion). Though the thing ſpoke for it- 


ſelf, and he did not think himſelf obliged to ſay any more 
upon the occaſion, than that he came to aſſert his own juſt 


rights, and to deliver his people from the oppreſſions they 


lay under; yet conſidering how ſtrangely they were delud- 
ed by the prince of Orange's declaration, and to prevent 
as much as in him lay the ſame for the future, he was wil- 


ling to look back and take the matter from the beginning. 


And it could not be forgotten, that as ſoon as he had no- 


tice of the prince's intentions to invade him, he put him- 
ſelf both by ſea and land into the beſt poſture of defence he 


was able, and ſeemed to have done the ſame ſo effectually, 
that though the French king offered him conſiderable ſuc- 


cours, he refuſed them, and threw himſelf wholly upon 


Richard II. ated with Henry 
IV.) exerciſed a power, which 
was veſted in them by the con- 
ſtitution of this monarchy, 
and followed the wiſe exam- 
ples of Henry VIII. and queen 
Elizabeth of glorious memory. 
Henry VIII. though he had. 
baſtardized both his daughters, 
Mary and El:zabeth, yet ſet- 
tled the crown upon them both 


whether the mother of Mary, or 


portunity and power to cauſe 


ter the proteſtant religion was 
thoroughly ſettled, and that 
party cruſhed, who held the 


the marriage of Henry VIII. 
taking off the illegitimation of * with his brother's wife carnally 
either daughter: whereby he | 
| _ contented herſelf with a title 
their ſucceſſions upon a ſurer 

foundation, from the king and 

ſtates to diſpoſe of the crown, 


than if he had declared either * tled, rather than to fetch 


; d ̃ ( , / RP. A rs: 


done this without ſhewing at II. p. 234. 
the ſame time that one was il- . 


E SE po 


the mother of Elizabeth was the 
true and lawful wife. And tho? 
queen Elizabeth had full op- 


the fidelity of the Engliſh army; and at the ſame time ap- 


legitimate, the queſtion being, 


the act, which baſtardized her 
to be repealed, eſpecially af- 


pope's authority to make good 


known by him; yet ſhe wiſely 


derived from that conſtitution 
of the monarchy, by virtue of 
which the crown had been ſet- 


one from heaven by a divine 
right of birth.“ State Tracts 
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duke of Ormond, the matquis of 
Wincheſter, theg&arls of Sonder- 
land, Bath, Danby, and Not- 
tingham, and the lords New- 
port, Delamere, Wiltſhire, Col. 
_ Cheſter, Cornbury, 
and Churchill ; the biſhops ot 


him, and ſubmiſſion to his authority, 


THE:HISTORE 
plied himſelf to give reaſonable ſatisfaction to the mind 
of his good ſubjects, and undeceive them in reſpect to the 


danger of the intended invaſion. But they perceived it 
not till it was too late, and the defection grown ſo gene- 
ral, that he was at length neceſſitated to retire into France, 
in order to avoid the preſent danger, which threatned him, 
and to preſerve himſelf for better times, and a more happy 
opportunity, which was then put into his hands. Upon 
what foundation of juſtice or common ſenſe, the prince's 
faction in England were pleaſed to treat his eſcape out of 
the hands of his enemies in the ſtile of an Abdication, 
which was never before uſed to figniſy any thing but a vo- 


luntary reſignation ; but upon which they built ſuch a ſu- 


per Wars as to make an ancient hereditary monarchy 
ecome elective, He then proceeds to ſhe the miſeries 
and inconveniencies, which he ſuppoſes had alteady, and 
would till attend ſuch unwarrantable proceedings; inſiſts 
upon the indiſputable title of his only ſon, hoping his queen 


was then with child of another; ſets forth the calamitous 


condition of Europe, by reaſon of that war, an end of 


which there could be no reaſonable proſpeR of 'till his re- 


ſtoration; prohibits his ſubjects to pay any taxes to ſupport 
the preſent uſurpation; and to gain them all over to his 


ſervice, he declares he would pardon all of them who 
ſhould return to their duty (except the perſons hereafter 
named) provided all magiſtrates, upon notice of his land- 


ing, made ſome public manifeſtation of their allegiance to 


clared, that if any of the ſoldiery, who were in the prince's 


ſervice, ſhould come in to him, they ſhould be pardoned, 


and have their pay and arrears. He likewiſe promiſed to 
maintain the church of England, and earneſtly recom- 
mended to his parliament the ſettling of liberty of conſci- 


ence, and, in a word, to do every thing that might tend 


to the honour and welfare of the nation (n).“ 


(n) The exceptions were, the r- 
den, Sir Samue! Grimſtone, Sir 
Stephen Fox, Sir George Tre- 


Dunblain, bert Burner, 


Richard Leviſon, and john 


London and St, Aſaph; Sir Ro- Irenchard, eſquires; Charles 


Duncomb 


And he farther de- 


bert Howard, Sir John Wor- 


by, Sir Bazil Dixwell, Sir James 
Oxendon, Dr. John Tillotſon _ 
dean of Canterbury, Dr. Gil- 
Francis Ruſſel, 


OF ENGLAND, 
When Parker went into Lancaſhire he took with him ſe- 


veral 


good officers, ſome of whom ſtayed with him in that 


country, and others he diſpoſed of in Yorkſhire: and the bi- 
ſhopric of Durham. His head-quarters were at Mr. Walm- 
fley's at Dungan-Hall, from whence he iſſued out his orders. 


Duncomb citizen of London, — 
Edwards, Stapleton, —— 
Hunt, fiſhermen, and all other», 
who had offered perſonal in- 


dignities to bim at Feverſham, 


or * had a hand in the barbarous 
murder of Mr. John Aſhton, 
and of Mr. Croſs, or of any 


A 
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* and ſuch as had betrayed his 
* counſels during his late ab- 


* ſence from England.“ This 
declaration was anſwered by Dr. 
W. Lloyd, biſhop of St. Aſaph, 


in a pamphlet printed in 1692, 
under the title of * A ſecond 


© letter to a friend concerning a 
French invaſion, in which the 


declaration lately diſperſed un- 


der the title of His majeſty's 
« moſt gratious declaration to all 
* his loving ſubjects, command- 


ing their aſſiſtance againſt the 


prince of Orange and his ad- 


herents, is intirely and exactly 
publiſhed, according to the diſ- 


« perſed copies; with ſome ſhort 
* obſervations upon it.“ He ob- 
ſerves, That there is nothing 
in the declaration, which a rea- 


ſonable man, who remembered 
king james's reign, eſpecially 


have expeQed in it. If the 
deſign, ſays he, of ſuch a de- 
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others Who had been illegally 
condemned and executed for 
their loyaliy ; and all ſpies, 


the concluſion of it, would 


c'aration be to give ſatisfaction 
to the minds of the ſubjects, 
it ought at leaſt to have con- 
_ * tained as good words and fair 
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And 


promiſes, as a prince could 
give. He knew very well 


what it was, that had alienated 
bis ſubjects from him; that 


they apprehended their laws, 


their religion, and their liber- 


ties, to be in great dan- 


ger; and could not but know, 
that be had given them too juſt 


occaſion for ſuch jealouſies and 
fears. And it is wonderful, 


© that he ſhould think of pub- 
liching a declaration, and not 
think fit to give the leaſt ſatiſ- 
faction about theſe matters; 
not to ſay one word about po- 
pery and arbitrary power, nor 


to give any expreſs promiſes, 


321 
225 


Wy 


that he would remove theſe 5 


Tears. The only thing he ap- 
peals to is the juſtice of his 
cauſe; and does not think 
himſelf obliged to ſay any 
thing more upon this occaſion, - 
than that he comes to aſſert his 


own juſt rights, &c. But this 
was not the controverſy be- 
tween him and his people ; 


they did not diſpute then his 
right to the crown (though 
they have ſome reaſon to do it 
now) and yet were willing to 
part with him, | 
thought fit to leave them; 


when he 


and if he knew what made 


them ſo, and hoped to return 
again by their aſſiſtance, and 
with their 22 liking, any 
e of his own coun- 
cil would have thought him o- 


bliged to ſay ſomething of it.“ 


He 
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THE HISTORY 
1692. And becauſe their arms were, for fear of a diſcovery, hid in 
LI woods and grounds, or buried between walls and in cellars 


and out-houſes, he ordered them all to be taken out, and 
immediately diſtributed among the officers and inliſted men; 


while Mr. James Fountaine, as lieutenant-colonel to the 


He then vindicates the prince of 


Orange, from the reflections caſt 


upon him in the declaration, and 


denies. that he afterwards ap- 
| peared to be any other than his 


own Geclaration had repreſented 
him. He came not for the 
© crown, but to reform abuſes, 


and his own right and intereſt, 


tant religion, and the liberties 


But beſides his expectatian, and 
crown, which he came not for. 


but if any one be deceived, 
king James and the people of 


to be, both in right of his 
princeſs, and for his own me- 


title, may very well deſerve to 
wear the crown, eſpecially 


gracious queen, and upon the 
deſires of the eſtates of the 


© realm, and ſtill neceſſary to 


« ſave the nation.“ 


4 


and to ſecure the ſucceſſion, 
which the right of his princeſs, 


the preſervation of the proteſ- 


of Europe, gave him a right 
and authority to meddle with. 


original intention, he has the 


He has deceived no body in it; 


England have deceived him; 
_ © the one in leaving the crown, 
and the other in placing it on 
his head, where indeed it ought _ 


rits ; for he, who ſaves a na- 
tion, had he no other claim or 


when it was with the free con- 
ſent of the princeſs, our moſt 


He aſter- 
_ wards endeavours to ſhew, that 
the French King was author of 
all the preſent wars in Europe. 
Who, ſays he, has been the 


great diſturber of the peace of . 
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lord 


Eorope, but his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty? With whom are all the 


princes of Europe at war but 


with him? Who elſe has hinder- 


ed the ſucceſs againſt the com- 


mon enemy, and the enlarging 


the bounds of the chriſtian em- 


pire? Who invited the Turk 
into Europe? Who encourages 


him to continue the war after ſo 
many fatal defeats, which may 


probably prove the ruin of his 
whole empire? In a word, 
what other chriſtian prince is 
the great Turk's ally and con- 
federate in this war? And 1s 
not this war continued and 
encouraged by all the pow- 


er and intereſt of the French 


king, on purpoſe to diſturb 


the peace of Europe, that, 


while the imperial forces are 


otherways employed, he may 
make a prey of his weaker 
neighbours ? Who but the late 
king could hope to perſuade 


the world, that to reſtore him 


to his kingdom is abſolutely _ 
neceſſary to the peace of Eu- 


rope ; that before his reſtora- 
tion no rational projects of 


a treaty can be formed in or- 


der to a peace? He may be 


miſtaken in this, for the French 
king may quickly be glad to 
make a peace, and leave him 
and his reſtoration out of the 
treaty. For things are come 
to that extremity now, that 
it is in vain to think of peace, 


© mall 
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ENGLAN P. 
lord Montgomery, and ' colonel Holman, were compleating 
each a regiment of horſe in London, to join king James at 


his landing. For by this time that king with his atm 


of Engliſh, Scots, Iriſh, and French, was at la Hogue, read 
to embark for England. 


quaint him that they had corrupted ſeveral of the Engliſh ſea- 
commanders, particularly rear admiral Carter (o), and with 
that falſe intelligence they tranſmited to him an exact liſt of 


the number and rates of the Engliſh fleet, and how Jong it 


would be before it was poſhble they could be joined by the 
Dutch; deſiring him to lay it before his moſt chriſtian majeſ- 


ty, and to procure his command to marſhal de Tourville to 


And at the fame time the jacobites | 
here ſent captain Lloyd expreſs to the lord Melfort, to ac- 


| ſeek and immediately to fight the Engliſh before the 
y the Bollanders. 


be rei nforced b 


y could 
Upon the receipt of this 


meſſage, the lord Melfort applied himſelf to the king of 


France, 


who immediately gave his poſitive commands to 


Tourville to engage the Engliſh fleet, without waiting for the 
'Thoulon ſquadron under monſieur d' Eſtrees. 


< till Lewis the great be reduc- 
* ed to ſuch a ſtate as to ac-_ 
* cept it, and ynable to break 


it. And this argument re- 


* turns upon him; for the peace 


of Europe is a neceſſary rea- 


* ſon why he ſhould not be re- 


6 ſtored.C 


With regard to king james $ - 


promiſes to protect and defend 
the church of England, 


a French power. But the 
church of England, ſays he, 
is protected already by prin- 
ces, who think it their duty 


nations of a proteſtant king 
and queen, than we can be 
in all the promiſes of a zea- 
lous papiſt. And therefore 


Cn NY A a — 


the 
writer obſerves, that this would © 
be a great favour indeed from 

him, if he ſhould return with 


to doit; and we think our- 
ſelves much ſafer in the incli- 


this can be no vol rpg in 


great odds on nature's ſide. 
And yet this promiſe to the 


church of England ſeems faint- 
er and cooler than ſome he © 


which is 
© all the reaſon we have to ex- 


has formerly made; 
pect it will be better kept, 


leaſt intimation of the breach 
of his former promiſes, nor 


any excuſe made for it.“ State 
Tracts, II. 25 53. 
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(0) Carter it ſeems had been 
| applied to by them, and hav- 
ing given the government inti- 
he was ordered 
to humour the thing; which 
he did fo effectually, that theß 
credulouſly gave into it, to the 
deſtruction of their plot and mou = 


mation of it, 


confederate 5 fleet. | 


The 


our caſe, becauſe it offers us 
a worſe ſecurity for our pro- 
tection, that what we alrea- 
© dy have; for it is always 


eſpecially there not being the 
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The 
queen's 
vigilance 
and care 
at this 
juncture. 
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The queen being informed of theſe preparations, gave 
orders for haſtening out the fleet, and putting the militia 


in readineſs. She ſent over for three regiments of foot, Sel- 


win's, Beveridge's, and Lloyd's from Holland, under the 
command of Jieutenant-general Talmaſh, which, together 
with ſome other troops remaining then in the kingdom, 
formed afterwards a camp near Portſmouth. And to be 
better ſecured from the dangers of an inſurrection, ſhe pub- 


liſhed a proclamation on the 4th'of May, * commanding 


< all papiſts and reputed papiſts forthwith to depart from the 


cities of London and Weſtminſter, and from within ten 


miles of the ſame: and to provide for the advice and aſſiſt- 


ance of a ſitting parliament, ſhe publiſhed another procla- 


mation on the 5th of May, requiring the attendance of the 
members of both houſes on the 24th of May, a day, to which 
the parliament had been prorogued, declaring, * That they 


'© ſhould on that day meet and fit for the diſpatch of ſuch 
© weighty and important affairs, as may be requiſite for the 


SuſpeQed 
perions 
taken up. 


| prehend the earls of Scarſdale, 


© ſafety of the kingdom, in a time when it was threatned with 


© a powerful invaſton from abroad.“ In the next place ſhe cauſ- 


ed a diligent ſearch to be made after ſeveral of the moſt diſaffect- 


ed perſons, and ordered warrants to be iſſued out againſt them, 
upon which they withdrawing themſelves from their uſual 
places of abode, and being fled from juſtice, ſhe publiſhed a 


proclamation on the gth of _ to diſcover, take and ap- 


dleton, and Dunmore, the lord Griffin, the lord Forbes, 


_ eldeſt ſon of the earl of Granard, James Griffin, Sir John 


colonel Henry Slingſby, James Graham, Mr. Orby, ſecond ſon 
of Sir Thomas Orby, deceaſed, colonel Edward Sackville, Oli- 
ver St. George, ſon of Sir Oliver St. George, major Thomas 


Fenwick, Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, Sir Andrew Foreſter, 


Soaper, Charles Adderly, David Lloyd, George Porter, ſon of 


from Whitehall, May 6, 1692, * Haſtings, and Mr. Robert Fer- 


Thomas Porter, deceaſed, and Edward Stafford (p). And to be 


(p) Mr. Warre, in a letter Edward Ridley, Mr. Knevett 


to Sir William Dutton Colt, © guſon, were ſeized; and yeſ- 


ver, writes thus: © On Tueſday 
_ © night laſt warrants were iſſued 
by the privy-council for ap- | | : 
« prehending ſeveral perſons: for high-treaſon, in abetting 
© upon which my lords Hunt- and adhering to their majeſties 


envoy extraordinary at Hanc- * ; 
© committed to the Tower, and 
. 

* gate by warrant of the council, 


* ingdon and Marlborough, Mr. enemies. And my lord * 
| oor | nell 


itchfield, Newburgh, Mid- 


terday the two lords were 


the three gentlemen to New- 
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do his own houſe, The ſame 


„ TV 
the better guarded, ſhe ordered the militia of Weſtminſter, being 
two regiments of foot of about fifteen hundred men each, and a 
troop of horſe, to appear-in Hyde-Park on money Way the 
gth, under the earl of Bedford lord-lieutenant of Middleſex 
and the next day the trained bands of the city of London, in 
fix regiments, under the command of the lord mayor and 
other their reſpective colonels, conſiſting together of about 
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ten thouſand men, were drawn out in the ſame place. Her 


majeſty was pleaſed to go in perſon among them on both 
days, and was extremely ſatisfied with the good order they 
appeared in, and the great zeal and readineſs which they 


ſhewed for her ſervice. And becauſe a malicious and dange- 
rous report was ſpread abroad, as if ſome of the officers of 
the fleet were diſaffected to the ſervice, and that the queen 


had thereupon ordered the diſcharge of many of them from 
their employments, ſhe commanded the ear] of Nottingham 
to acquaint admiral Ruſſel, that ſhe was ſatisfied that this 
report was induftriouſly raiſed by the enemies of the govern- 
ment; and that ſhe repoſed ſo entire a confidence in their fi- 
delity and zeal for their majeſties ſervice, and the defence of 


their country, that ſhe had reſolved not to 1 * any of | 


them. Whether any of the ſea-officers were ſtaggering in 


Addreſs _ 


their duty, is uncertain 3 but however, it was good policy in from the 
the queen to fend this meſſage; which was no ſooner com- fleet. 
municated to them by admiral Ruſſel, but Sir John Aſhby, _ 
admiral of the blue, Sir Ralph Delaval, vice-admiral of the 


they are in like manner to be ville, mentioned in the pro- 


© committed to the Tower. And *© clamation, was taken; and 


- 


apprehending the reſt, who * known jeſuit, was taken in the 
are fled from juſtice” _ 


In another letter of May the * 
10th, he writes thus: Tone bi- 
* ſhop of Rocheſter was taken 

into cuſtody on Saturday laſt morning Mr. Bernard Howard 
« 


meeting in the country, and 


upon ſuſpicion, and is confined 
by order of the council.“ On 


« nell and my lord Fanſhaw hav- of that month he writes: * Yeſ- 
ing been ſeized this morning, * terday morning co!onel Sack- 


aIproclamation is ordered for the day before one Wilfon, a 


„park. He has been heard 
J preaching in à proſbyterian 


was ſent to Newgate. That 


was committed to the Tower 


day colonel Langſtone, co- the 17th he writes thus: © Yel- 


© lonel Hale, lieutenant-colonel * terday morning the lord Don- 


Williams, major Langſtone, * more and Middleton, and Sir 


and three officers more of the 


committed to Newgate for 


Andrew Forreſter, were taken 


er's houſe, and in the after- 


* army, were ſeized, and are * in Goodmans Fields at a quak- 


© high treaſon,” On the 13th 


noon were ſent to the Tower.“ 
: op. red; 
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red; Mr. Rooke, vice-admiral of the blue; Sir Cloudeſly 
Wy w Shovel, rear admiral of the red; Mr. Carter, rear-admiral 


of the blue, and the other commanders of the fleet, unani- 


mouſly ſubſcribed an addreſs, wherein they aſſured her majeſ- 
ty, That they would with all imaginable alacrity and 
_ © reſolution venture their lives in the defence of their majeſ- 
ties undoubted rights, and the liberty and religion of their 


© country, againſt all foreign and popiſh invaders whatſoever.” 
This addreſs being preſented to the queen by the commiſſi- 


oners of the admiralty, her majeſty ſaid, © That ſhe always 
© had this opinion of the commanders ; but was very glad 
this was come to ſatisfy others.“ And indeed it was not 
long before they performed their promiſe ; and in the mean 
time the queen, truſting to their fidelity and reſolution, pub- 
liſhed a proclamation the ſame day, declaring, that the par- 
liament ſhould be prorogued from the 24th of May to the 
14th of June next, giving this for the chief reaſon; our na- 
vy being now at ſea, and being joined with that of our alles, 


and in a readineſs, by the bleſſing of God, to reſiſt and re- 


pel the deſigns and attempts of our enemies. | 


Danger of Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, England was at this 


England time in greater danger than (for want of intelligence) was 


| for want apprehended by the miniſtry. King James with fourteen 
of intelli- thouſand Engliſh and Iriſh, and marſbal Belfonds with three 


gence. 
Burnet. 


thouſand French, were to ſail in April from Cherbourg and 
La Hogue, and ſome other places in Normandy, and to land 


in Suſſex, and from thence to march directly to London. 
They were to bring over only a ſmall number of horſes ; for 
the jacobites undertook to ſupply them with horſes at their 
landing. The French king, who was at the ſame time to 
march a great army into Flanders, ſeemed to think the pro- 
jet ſo well laid, that it could not miſcarry; for he publickly 


ſaid, before he ſet out, that he was going to make an end 


of the war. And indeed, fo little care had been taken to 


procure intelligence, that, if the winds had favoured the 
French, they themſelves would have brought the firſt news 


of their deſign, They ſent over ſome perſons, to give their 


friends notice but a very few days before they reckoned they 
ſhould be on the Engliſh coaſf, But there happened, for a 
whole month together, ſuch a ſtormy and contrary wind, 


that it was not poſhble for them to come out of their ports; 
nor could marſhal d' Eſtrees come about with his ſquadron 
from Thoulon ſo foon as was expected. In the beginning of 
May about forty of our ſhips were on the coaſt of Norman- 


dy, 


OF ENGLAND. 
dy, and were endeavouring to deſtroy their tranſport ſhips. 
Upon which, orders were ſent to marſhal Tourville to 
fail to the channel, and fight the Engliſh fleet. They had 


a weſterly wind to bring them into the channel; but then 
the wind turned to the eaſt, and ſtood ſo long there, that 
it brought over the Dutch fleet, and alſo. brought about our 


great ſhips. By this means, our whole fleet was joined; 
ſo that Tourville's deſign of getting between the ſeveral 


ſquadrons that compoſed it, was loſt. The king of France, 
then in Flanders, upon this change of wind, ſent orders. to 


Tourville not to fight. 
orders was taken, and a duplicate, ſent by another convey- 


But the veſſel that carried theſe 


ance, came not to him till the day after the engage- 


ment (q). 5 
Admiral Ruſſel, 


on the 11th of May, failed with the The 


whole fleet, Engliſh and Dutch, towards the coaſt of French 
France; and the day after, about three in the morn- fleet de- 
ing, captain Barfleur bearing S. W. by S. diſtant about feated at 


| ſeven leagues, the ſcouts weſtward of the fleet, which 
were the Cheſter and Charles gallies, fired ſeveral guns ; 
which ſhips in a ſhort time after coming within fight, 


made the ſignal of diſcovering the enemy, and Jay with 


their heads northward. Whereupon the fleet was drawn 
up into a line of battle, and notice given for the rear 
to tack, that ſo, if the French ſtood northward, we might 


LaHogue. - 
Burchet. 


the ſooner come up and engage; but the ſun having 
diſperſed the fog ſoon after four (r), they were ſeen ſtand- 
1 e . : ing 


(q) Whilſt the jacobites were 


pleaſing themſelves with hopes 
of approaching ſucceſs, the firſt 
diſcouragement they met with, 
| was the report of the junction 


of the Engliſh and Dutch fleets: 


but this being contradicted the 
next day, leſt that report ſhould 
have influence upon the French, 
they ſent over Sir Adam Blair, 
to aſſure them, that the Dutch 
were not yet come up. How- 


ever it ſo happened, that, be- 


fore that gentleman could reach 


Dover, they had certain news 
that the fleets were joined in- 


deed ; and therefore one Mr. 


Clark was diſpatched into France 
to acquaint them with this fatal 


junction, But Clark was ſo far 


from gaining credit to this report 


(Sir Adam Blair averring the con- 


trary) that he was impriſoned as 
a ſpreader of falſe news, till ſe- 
veral other expreſſes confirmed 
Upon this the 
ent to Tour- 


his account. 
king of France 
ville to decline fighting ; but 


theſe counter-orders came too 
„ 8 
lt) Monſieur du Larrey, in 

his Hiſtoire ſous Lewis XIV. 


. 
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ing ſouthward, forming their line with the ſame tack which 


our ſhips had on board; upon which the admiral cauſed the 


ordered to cloſe the line. 
long engaged before it became quite calm, ſo that theſe di- 


ſignal for the rear to tack to be taken in, and bore a- 
way with his own ſhip ſo far to the leeward, as that 
every one in the fleet might fetch his wake or grain, and 


then bringing to, he lay by with his fore-top-ſail to the 


__ that ſo others might have the beſt opportunity of place- 
themſelves, according as on had been before direfed, 


A5. ut eight our line was indifferently well formed, which 
ftretched from ſouth ſouth-weſt, 


to north north-eaſt ; the 
Dutch in the van, the admiral in the centre, and the blue in 


the rear; and by nine the enemy's van had almoſt ſtretched 
as far ſouthward as ours, their admiral and rear-admiral of 
the blue (who were in the rear) cloſing the line, and their 
vice-admiral of the fame diviſion ſtanding towards the rear 
of our fleet. About ten they 
little wind; and the admiral], 
fore · top · ſaill to the maſt, obſerving, that monſieur Tour- 
al for battle, commanded, that 
his ſhould not be ſpread till the French, who had the 
weather-gage, were come as near as they thought con- 


bore down upon us with 
who ſtill lay by with his 


ville had put out his ſign 


venient, 
At this time admiral Altos, who commanded the 


Dutch ſquadron, was ſent to tack, and get weſtward of 
the French as ſoon as any of his ſhips could weather them; 


and thoſe in the blue (then at ſome diſtance a-ſtern) were 
But the fleets had not been 


rections could not poſſibly be complied with. 


About half an hour after eleven monſieur Tourville, i f 
me Royal Sun, a ſhip of one hundred and ten guns, brought 
to, and began the fight with admiral Ruſſel at t che diſtance 


1 when the fog was is diſſipated, He himſelf commanded the white 


monſieur Tourville was ſurpriſed 


to find it was the whole Engliſh 


and Dutch united fleet, which he 
| was going to engage, whereas 


before he imagined it was only 


part of it. But, however, conſi- 
dering, that an haſty retreat would 
bring his fleet into ſuch a con- 
fuſion, as might prove more ha- 
zZardous than a battle, he continu- 
ed his orders for the engagement. 


reckoning i in France. 


ſquadron, conſiſting of ſixteen |} 
ſhips in the centre; the marquis 
d'Amfreville commanded the blue 


and white of fourteen ſhips in the 


van; and the rear or blue ſqua- 
dron, likewiſe of fourteen ſhips, 
was under the command of mon- 


ſieur Gabaret ; all the fleet con- 
ſiſting of ſhips of the firſt and ſe- 
cond, according'to their way of 


4 | 
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of about three quarters muſket-ſhot ; in which poſture he 1692. 
lay about an hour and a half, playing his guns very warmly, . 
but then began to tow off in great diſorder, his rigging, fails, 

and. top-ſail-yards, being very much damaged; nor could it 

be diſcerned, that any great endeayours were uſed to repair 


the ſame. 


About two o'clock the wind ſhifted to the N. W. by W. 
w in a little time five ſhips of the enemy poſted them» 
ſelves three a-head and two a- ſtern ef their admiral, and 
fired very ſmartly, till N three; ſo that Mr. Ruſlel, and 
his two ſeconds Mr. Churchill and Mr. Almer, had fix or 
ſeven ſhips to deal with, About ſeven o'clock there was a 
thick "Ag whereupon all firing ceaſed ; but, it clearing un 
in a little time, the French admiral was diſcovered. towing 
away northward ; and our admiral, that be might the better 
come up with bim, ordered all the ſhips of his diviſion to 
do the Icke; and there happening a ſmall breeze of wind 
ealterly about t half an hour after five, the fignal was made 
for chaſing, and notice ſent to every ſhip within reach, 
that the enemy were ſtanding away. At this time many 
guns were heard to the weſtward; and though the ſhips 
which fired, could not be ſeen by reaſon of the 5 „it 
Was. concluded they were our blue ſquadron, which ad, 

by a ſhift of the wind, weathered the French ; but it proved | 
to 8 rear - admiral of the red, Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, who 
was got to windward "of monſieur Tourville's own ſqua- 
dron, and between him and their admiral of the blue. Af- 
ter they had fired Tome time, the ſhips of both ſides came to 
anchor, but could not diſcover each other by reaſon of tho 
thickneſs of the weather; and in this ſcuMfle captain Haſt- 

ings, who commanded the Sandwich, a ſecond rate, was 

Ele, not being able to avoid driving amidſt theſe ſhips of 
= enemy, by reaſon his anchors were not clear. Things 

| being now in great confuſion, the admiral thought it moſt, 

adviſeable to order the ſhips, which were neareſt him, to 
chaſe weſtward all night, 184 let them kuow he intend- 
ed to follow the French to Breſt, believi it more pro- 
per. ſo to do than to anchor; and ſo. indeed it proved; 
for next morning he, found himſelf, nearer the enemy than 
Pools. — 51 whi _ Bad epped. rags inen 6). * 
74 t 


OG The account, which father ment, is in rng bat 
Daniel gives of this engage- monſieur Tourville attacked the 
Nil. e RS mn 6. 2 
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1692. eight at night there was firing heard weſtward, which laſted 
about half an hour, part of our blue ſquadron having fallen 


' * ed the fight the whole daß 


though he did conſiderable da- 
mage to ſeveral of the Engliſh 
* ſhips; and that he made a 
© fine retreat, which would have 


in with ſome of the enemy's ſhips in the fog; and in that 
diſpute rear-admiral Carter was killed, whoſe laſt words to 


his captain William Wright ſufficiently ſhewed, that there 


was no reaſon to ſuſpect his zeal to the ſervice, for he recom- 
mended it to him to fight as long as the ſhip could ſwim. _ 


It continued foggy with very little wind all night, and it 1 


was ſo hazy in the morning, that not any of the enemy's 


| ſhips, and but very few of ours, could be ſeen ; but, the 


weather clearing up about eight, the Dutch, who were to 
the ſouthward, made the fignal of ſeeing the French fleet, 


and ſoon after about thirty-four ſail were diſcovered between 
two and three leagues off, the wind being then at eaſt north- 


eaſt ; and they bearing weſt. ſouth-weſt, our ſhips chaſed 
them with all the fail they could make, but not in the line 
of battle, as they did after the fight at Beachy-Head ; for 
the ſignal for a line was taken in, that ſo every ſhip 


might make the beſt of her way. Between eleven and twelve 


the wind veered to the ſouth-weſt, when the F rench .crowd- 


* Engliſh corps de battaille with * them, as they thought fit. The 


* ſo much vigour, that all fled * battle was begun, continues he, 
before him: that he maintain- with a great deal of vigour, 


from morning to might, with- 
out the loſs of a fingle ſhip, 


the wind, which in the begin- 


favour, changed in an inſtant, 
and was favourable to the Eng- 
liſh, they took the advantage 


and even with ſome advantage, 
on the ſide of the French ; but 


ning of the fight was in their 


| © been as happy as glorious, 
| © had not the tide failed him. 
That his conduct however was 


* ſo much approved, that the 


king his maſter honoured him 
with a marſhal's ſtaff on tha 
© account,' Monſieur Fourbin 
in his Memoirs begins his re- 
lation with ſomewhat more mo- 
deſty, and muſt be ſuppoſed 
to know more of it than f 
Daniel: he tells us, That 
_ * the Engliſh expected them 
in very good order, and ſuf- 
 * fered them to come as near to 


ather 


of it, and with their van wheel- 
ed round the French fleet, and 


c 
* by that means made them 
be expoſed to two fires at 
once. As their fleet was far 
c 
« 
6 


ſuperior to the French (wha 


had but four and forty ſhips) 
beyond all diſpute the whole 


French fleet would have been 


loſt, if they had managed as 

they might have done. But 

© their ſlowneſs in attackin let | 
the opportunity ſlip out of theit 


6 hands.“ 15 | 


> 


bearing ſouth by 


confirms moſt of the particulars 
abovementioned, 


| : Cape Barfleur, 8. W. diſtance 
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ed away weſtward, and our fleet after them; but near four 
in the afternoon the tide of ebb being over, both fleets an- 
chored, cape Barfleur then bearing ſouth by weſt (t) ; but 


they weighed about ten at night, and both plying weſtward, 


our admiral's fore-top-maſt came by the board near twelve, 
it having been ſhot in ſeveral places. He continued chaling 
until four next morning, and then the tide of ebb being 
over, anchored in forty · ſix fathom. water, cape de la Hogue. 
weſt, and the iſland of Alderney ſouth ſouth- 
we; rea ting A top-maſt, the Dutch 

8 and the admiral of the blue, with ſeveral of his 


weſt 3, but by reaſon of his wanting 
ps, got conſiderably to the windward of him. 
About ſeven, in pi 


ground-tackle to ride by, for they. had in the engagement, 
and, the morning after, cut away all their heavy anchors. 


When they were driven ſo far, as that our admiral judged he 


could reach them, he made the ſignal for the ſhips neareſt to 
him to cut and chaſe, which accordingly himſelf and they did, 


But Sir John Aſhby, with his diviſion of the blue ſquadron, 
and ſeveral Dutch ſhips, which were weathermoſt, rid faſt 


(as Mr. Ruſſel had made the ſign for them to do) to obſerve the 


(t) This day the admiral gave * day. About fix there was an 2 
an account of the action hitherto, 


c engagement to the 
in the following letter, which 


calm all night. 


4 e morning part of the French ſhips, 
Which had advanced far towards the Race of Alderney, were 
perceived driving eaſtward with the tide of flood, without 


weſt. 
ward of me, which [ ſuppoſed 

to be the blue. It continued 
I can give no 


but that the French were beat- 


A 
* bore down upon me, and at 
_ © eleven engaged me, but at 
 * ſome diſtance. We continued 
fighting till half an, bour paſt 
_ © five in 75 evening; at Which 
time the enemy towed away 

| „ with all their bots and we 

| * after them. It was calm all 1 


ſeven leagues, May 20, 1692. 
© Yeſterday about three in the 


morning, cape Barfleur bearing 
8. W. and S. diftance ſeven 


* leagues, my ſcouts made the 
1 for ſeeing the enemy. 
e wind weſterly, the French 


en; and I am now ſteering a- 


way for Conquet- road, hav- 


ing a freſn gale eaſterly, but 


6 

ol panes account of things, 
« 
extremely foggy. I ſuppoſe 


that is the 
* fign for. If it pleaſe God to 


* ſend us a little clear weather, 

I doubt not we ſhall beat their 
1 ſaw in the 
* night three or four ſhips blow 


ace they de- 


up, but I know not what they 


* were. So ſoon as I am able 
to give a more particular rela- 
tion, I will not be wanting.“ 
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anchor in the Race. 


motion of the reſt of the French ſhips, which continued at” 


11408 31 114 


Three of their great ſhips, being under the ate, tacked 


Royal Sun, ran on 


about eleven o'clock, and'ftoot'weſtwatd'; but after dau u 
two or three ſhort boarde, the big 


ound, and preſentiy 


of them, 
her 1 were 


cut away; and in th& mean while the other two to e- 


ward, which were the French admirals ſeconds, 
her. 


get to windwatd 


lu) Mr. 3070 tells 65. ht 
Sir Ralph Delaval burnt off 
Cherbourg the Royal Sun, a 


ſhip of an hundred and + Bog 
guns, commanded by admiral 
'Tourville 
ſhip of an hundred and two guns, 
and the Conquerant that carried 


the Admirable, a 


eighty guns, with three more of 


leſſer note. 
ticular, it will be proper to ſub. 
join Sir Ralph's own letter to the 
earl of Nottingham, dated from 
on board the Royal Sovereign, 
| jar the 22d, 1692. 
Il believe it my duty to ac- 
« quaint you, that, on the 21ſt 
_ © inſtant, admiral Ruſſel, having 
made the ſignal for the fleet to 
cut their cables, I obſeryed the. 
French to be forced from the 
Race of Alderney (Where they 
© anchored) to the eaſtward; an 
_ « finding, that ſome of them oy 


But to be more par- 


<« deavoured for the bay of Cher- 


dourg, I ſtood in for that place, 
© where I found there three- , 
* decked ſhips of the enemy's, 
but ſo cloſe to the ſhore, and 


- | within abe „ tecle, biin | 


62 0 J ¼p— ] , ,,«·¹·˙»»̃ CÜ˙i e 0 


plied up to 


This, it was wage they did becauſe they'could h 
weathermoſt ſhips, nor ſtretch out 

a-head eaſtward. The admiral 'obſerving, that many hip 
of our fleet hovered about him, © ſent orders to Sir Ry 
Delaval, vice- admiral of the red, who was in the rear; N 
keep a ſtrength with him ſufficient to deſtroy them, 
_ order the reſt to follow the ks of the del, which ſervice! 
was N . eh. 14 


and to 
rr 91 5 3-00 10013 


1 6 1441107114  Abdut 
| 3 At 


not fafe for me to attempt 


© them till I had itſſbrmed my - 
© ſelf of the road, they being 
« hawled into ſhoal water. 


J 


immediately took my boats, 
and ſounded within gun- ſhot 
of them, which they endea- 
voured to prevent by firing at 
us. And, that no time might 
be loſt, 1 went immedi ately 
on board the St. Alban's, 
where, for the encouragement, 
of the ſeamen, I hoiſted my 
flag ; and having ordered the 
Ruby, with two fire-ſhips, to, 
attend me, I ſtood in Wich 
them, leavin 4 the great ſhips 
without, as Lrawing too Ann | 
water. Bat coming very rut N 
they galled us ſo Fi eh 
and fr finding ro 100 1 Try Id 
1 t in, I jadged it to 
. 1 without ſhot, and there 
© anchored; and immedi: ly 
called all the captains, Where 
* it was reſolved to attempt them 
< in the morning, with all t e 
* * third and. fourth rates and fre- 


7 ZE 
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About four in the afternoon: eighteen, of the French ſhips, 1692. 
which. were got eaſtward of cape Barfleur, haled in for La 


74? Lad 
hy * 
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- © them into four fathom and half 
| * water, I found we could not 
© do our bit the water be- 
„ing ſhoal. Upon which I or- 
d ered "three hre-ſhips'to pre- 
<pare tllemſelves to attempt 
* burning them, going myſelf 
T with all the barges and tenders 
to take them up, if by the ene- 
© my's ſhot they ſhould miſcarry. 


© Indeed I may ſay, and I hope 


3 without yanity, the ſervice was 
« warm; yet, G 
*'fo effectually performed, that 


_ © notwithſtanding all their ſhot, 


both from their ſhips and forts, 
two of our fire-ſhips had good 


\ * ſucceſs by burning two of 


them. The other by an un- 


 * fortunate ſhot was ſet on fire, 
being juſt going on board the 


* enemy. Indeed ſo brave was 


the attempt, that I think they 


can hardly be ſufficiently re- 
* warded, and doubt not but 


their majeſties will do them 
The third French ſhip 


* right. 


© being run aſhore, and obſerv- 


ing the people on board to go 
| „„ boats full, I or- 
81 Alban's, the Re- 


: 


© dered the 
© ſerve, and others, to fire upon 
| © her, judging it might cauſe 
them to quit her, and after hav- 
ing battered her for ſome time, 
© T obſerved ſhe made no reſiſt- 
dance. 
armed, and went on board her. 


© found abundance of men on 
b board, and ſeveral wounded, 


© but no officers; and having 
_ © cauſed all the people, as well 


© thoſe that were wounded, as 


others, to be taken out, I ſet 


ſhips. But, after, having drawn 


od be praiſed, 


T took all the boats 


difficult. 


Hogue, 


18a 


aher on fire; and, had I not 
© hid notice by my ſcouts, that 
, — ſhips were ſtanding with 


*: 
« 


ad ſent all the French on 
_ © ſhore, who are now very trou- 
© bleſome to me. The ſhips we 
* ſaw proved to be fir John 
* Aſhby and the Dutch com- 
ing from the weſtward, We 


are proceeding together to the 


c 
© eaſtward to La Hogue, where 
IT am. informed three or four 


if fo, I hope God will give us 


good ſucceſ. I expect to find 


the admiral to-morrow, when 
I hope to hear he has defiroyed 


laſt night, ſtanding to the eaſt- 


ſhips, and ſeveral of the o- 
thers ; for greater zeal and 
greater bravery I never ſaw. 


thus tedious and 


your intereſts with the queen, 
Pray God preſerve their maje- 


c 
* 
c 
* 
c 
c 
6 
* 
« 
« 
© be ever crowned with ſucceſs 
&. 


which was 
Cy ptain Greenway 


burnt the other, called the 
«© Conquerant. The Admirable 
1 Was 


« of the enemy's ſhips are; and, 


ing left him in chaſe of them 


ward, and pretty near them, as 

J judged, My lord, I hope 
you will excuſe me, if I pre- 
« ſume to pray, you will uſe 


that a reward may be given to 
the three captains of the fire- 


6 

« 

6 

« 

< 

« ſome of the enemy's ſhips, hav- 
6 

« 

- 

o 

« 
I pray your excuſe for being 
articular, 


ſties; and that their arms may 


both by ſea and land, ſhall be 
* the prayers and endeavours of, 


„P. S. Captain Heath bornt 
* Tourville's ſhip, the Royal 
the moſt 
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teen of the enemy's ſhips very near the ſhore ( ) e 
On Monday the 23d of May he ſent in Mr. Rooke, then 


. 


THE HISTORY 
Hogue, where our ſhips anchored about'ten at night, and 
Jay until near four next morning; at which time the admiral 
weighed and ſtood in near the land. The flood coming on, 
he anchored again; but at two in the afternoon got under 
ſail, and plied cloſe in with La Hogue, where he found thir- 


vice-admiral of the blue, with a ſquadron, fice-ſhips, and the 
boats of the fleet, to deſtroy thoſe ſhips z, but they were got 
in ſo far, that not any but the ſmall frigates could advance 
near enough for ſervice. However, the boats burnt ſix of 
them that night, and about eight the next morning the othet 
ſeven were ſet on fire, together with ſeveral tranſport ſhips, 


and ſome ſmall veſſels with ammunition ;\ wherein not only 


all the officers, but likewiſe the men behaved -themſelyes 


with great reſolution and gallantry, Thus at La Hogue | 


and Cherbourg were burnt two ſhips of one hundred and 


four guns each, one of . ninety, two of eighty, four of ſe- 


 venty-fix, four of ſixty, and two of fifty-ſix guns; from 


P 4 4 


Mm & ea. . a- ea. 


driven by the tide upon the 


trary to the opinion of father 


his admiral, in this latter part of 


which time to the peace concluded in the year 1697, the 


* was burnt by our boats; cap- 

* taia Fowlis attempted the Roy- 

* al Sun, but was ſet on fire by 

* the enemy's ſhot, yet deſerves 

© as well as the others.“ ; 
(W) Monſieur Fourbin, con- 


ville, who ſaw himſelf in dan- 
ger, being unwilling to expoſe 
the whole fleet, which was a- 
bout to follow him, and which 
would infallibly have been ei- 
ther taken or ſunk, took down 
his general's flag. Upon this 
monſieur de Pannetier, com- 


Daniel, blames the conduct of 


the action. The general, ſays 
he, neglectiog to improve the 
advantage, which he had, of 
eſcaping, teſolved, for what 
reaſon J could not imagine, to 
come to anchor, at the en- 

trance of the Race, inſtead of 
| ſheering off quite, as he ſhould. 
have done, not being in any 

condition to continue the fight. 
At laſt an unexpected accident 

completed cur ruin. The ſhip, 
in which the admiral was, with 
ſeveral others ſlipped their an- 

chors, and were thereupon 


a flag as a ſignal to rally, and 
thereby ſaved the remainder of 
the fleet. Thoſe, which fol- 
lowed the general's fate, ran 
_ themſelves aſhore at La Hogue, 
where fourteen of our fineſt 
men of war were unfortunately 
burnt. I ſaved mine, though 
bored through and through, 
and following the remainder of 
the fleet, which were in no 
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Malo's.“ 


enemy. Monſieur de Tour- 


mander of a ſquadron, put up 


better condition than myſelf, 
we made for the road of St. 


French 


oF ENGLAND. 


French did not attempt to engage the Engliſh at ſea, but 1692. 
contented themſelves to prejudice their trade by their  fmaller — 
ſhips N war and 5 * 


(x) According to a relation, 
which we find in Kennet, the 
French loſt five great ſhips in 
the fight, (which father Daniel 


Ne one of which 
was monſieur Gabaret's, admi- 
ral of the blue ſquadron, of nine- 
ty odd guns; ſo that in the 
whole one and twenty of their 
' biggeſt ſhips were deſtroyed, be- 


ſides the two frigates, and other 
{mall veſſels. 
been for the foggy weather, few 
of the reſt would have eſcaped. 
On our fide not one ſhip was 
loſt, but the fire-ſhips, which 


were ſpent upon action; and be- 
ſides real- admiral Carter and co- 
lonel Haſtings, not one commiſ- 


ſion officer... 
The Dutch . . 


gave an account of this action to 
the ſtates- general in the follow. | 


ng letter. 


From on VE the Prince near 
cape Barfleur, June 3, 1692. 


High and mighty lords, 


Since my two laſt of the 31ſt 


* paſt, and iſt inſtant N. 8. 


© which gave your high mighti- 
gneſſes an account of what bad 


«* paſſed in the defeat of the 
French fleet, I came to anchor 


© under this cape, where 1 have 


been fince yeſterday in the af- 


* ternoon with your highneſſes 
* ſquadron, and that of Sir John 
* Aſhby, admiral of the Engiiſh 
blue ſquadron, and ſome other 
At my arrival 


* Britiſh ſhips. 


4 


And, had it not 


6 
6 


This 


here I was informed by the 


captain of a French fire-ſhip, 
Who was taken priſoner, that 
about twelve of the ſhips, 


which had engaged your high- 


neſſes ſquadron, and to which 


in among the rocks; upon 
which I prepared to go and 
deſtroy or burn them. But as 
1 was ready to put my defign 
in execution, I found that ad- 
miral Ruſſel was giving orders 
to the ſame purpoſe, 1 im- 
mediately offered him your 
light frigates and fire-ſhips to 
aſſiſt his ſhips, and immediate- 


4 


©, gave the neceſſary orders, in 


caſe he ſhould make uſe of 
them. But as yet I know not 


© whether thoſe frigates and fire» 


ſhips were- employed or not. 


All that I can aſſure your high | 


mightineſſes, is, that the ſame 
day they took a reſolution to 


deſtroy theſe ſhips, they burat 


c 

4 

c 

= 

[4 

* fix of the largeſt, being ſhips of 
* three decks; and this day the 
* reſt, which remained, the leaſt 
= 
4 
- 
c 
6 


gether with fix other ſmall 
 vellels, which they had light- 
encd of their guns, to try whe- 
ther it were poſſible to fave 


them, by towing them any | 


higher ; 


on has completed the 1 Irrepara- 
© ble ruin of the enemy's fleet. 
I underſtand this day from on 
* board of admiral Ruſſel, that 


* orders 


HS: 


he, had given chace, were got 


of which carried lixty pieces of _ 
cannon, incurred the ſame fate, 
being | burnt, with. all their 
ammunition and proviſion, to- 


ſo that this expediti- | 
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This ſervice being over, the admiral failed out of La 


Hogue bay on the 25th, and ordered Sir John Aſhby, who 
was returned without doing any execution on the other part 
of the enemy's fleet, to run with a ſquadron of Englifh and 
Dutch along the French coaſt, as far as Havre de Grace, and 
to look out for thoſe five ſhips, which he ſaid he had ſeen 


ſtanding eaſtward, But even in this he had no better ſucceſs | 


than before (y)). | 


and it was thought by ſome to have occaſioned at firſt ſome 


jealouſy amongſt the Engliſh ; but, if that was really the 


caſe, it was ſoon blown over, for every one endeavoured to 
do what he was able. And as for monſieur 'Tourville's 
running this hazard, it is attributed to the poſitive orders, 
which he had from his maſter, to fight the Engliſh fleet; 


which, had he thought fit, he might have ayoided, even 
after they ſaw each other, for he was ſeveral leagues to the 


windward. And it is ſaid, that, when he called his flag- 
_ officers together, they unanimouſly gave their opinions not 
to engage; but that he at laſt produced an, order under the 


« ade are given out to burn * far as Dunkirk ; to ſeek and 


a 


| The reſolution, with which the French bore down upon 
our fleet, was not a little ſurprizing ; for they were not above 
fifty ſhips (z), from one hundred and four to fifty-ſix guns; 
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number of three hundred, if it 
may be done with ſafety. But, 


becauſe the water is very ſhal- 
low, where thoſe veſlels lie ; 
and great reſiſtance may be 
therefore leave the ſucceſs of 
the other hand, it has been re- 
war to reduce our fleet to fifty 
to the iſland of Uſhant, and 
endeavour to take all the ene- 
my's ſhips that ſhall come off, 
or deſign to go into Breſt, and 


of war, with ſome fire-ſhips, to 
ſcour the coaſts of France, as 


" 


the tranſport veſſels, which are 
in the bay of La Hogue, to the 


I fear, it will be very difficult, 


made from the land- ſide. I 


the deſign to providence. On 


or ſixty you ſhips, ſail away 


to ſend the reſt of the men 


© deftroy, if poſſible, the ſcat- 
* tered remnants of the French 


« fleet, that have ſteered their 


_ © courſe to the eaſt, Iam, 


* Moſt high and mighty lords, 


* Yours, &c. 
*O. ALLEMonDE,? 


00 Biſhop Burnet tells us, that 


ſolved in a grand council of Sir John purſued them ſome 


leagues ; but then the pilots pre- 


tending danger, he came back ; 
ſo that twenty-ſix of the French 
ſhips, which if he had purſued 
by all appearance he haddeſtroy- 
ed, got into St, Malo's. Bur- 


W | 
(=) Father Daniel and mon- 
ſieur Fourbin ſay, but forty- 
four, ET 


French 


ccc 


OF ENGLAND: » 


French king's own hand, which ſhewed them the neceſſity 
there was for their ſo doing (a)... Theſe orders were undoubt - 
edly given him upon a preſumption, that our great ſhips and 

the Dutch could not poſſibly join Sir Ralph Delaval's and 
rear - admiral tal ee then Be 
before he might, bave had an opportunity of coming up with 
e And 1 had not admiral Ruſſel ſailed from the 
river at the very time he did, contrary to the opinion of the 
pilots, the winds, which afterwards happened, would have 
prevented his coming timely to their aſſiſtance; ſo that the 
enemy might, in all probability, have had equal, if not 


greater ſucceſs, than we had over them. And here it may 


be obſerved, that although the confederate fleet was conſide- 


 rably ſtronger than the French, yet were the latter beaten 


on their coaſt, 
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by an inferior number; for by reaſon of the calm, and the 


thickneſs of the weather, it was not poſſible for many of the 
Dutch ſhips, or of the blue ſquadron, to engage; whereas 


had they been favoured with clear weather, and a gale of 


wind, it is very probable, that not ſo much as one of the 


French ſhips would have eſcaped (b). 


(a) Father Daniel takes no 
notice of all this; but on the 
other hand ſays, that ſeveral diſ- 
appointments, occaſioned by con- 
trary winds, obliged count de 
Tourville to come to an engage- 
ment. What monſieur de Four- 
bin ſays of this matter may in 
ſome meaſure clear it up. The 
views of France, ſays he, and the 
, ans wp of a deſcent into Eng- 
land, were now no more a ſe- 

_ * cret, King James was already 
gone to La Hogue, where he 


| © was ready to embark at the 


| © head of twenty thouſand men, 
and waited only the ſucceſs of 


a battle with the Engliſh, which 


monſieur de Tolirville had or- 


ders to give even at a hazard, if 
_ * occaſion required it. It was 


indeed neceſſary to run this 


© is not to be doubted, but if the 


« Engliſh had been worſted, 
which probably would have 
happened, if we had hindered 


their fleets from joining, this 


project of a deſcent, which fell _. 


to the ground, by the blow our 


fleet received, would have cau- 


© ſed the Engliſh a great deal of 


uneaſineſs and pains. But the 


'* contrary winds, which lafted 
© for three whole weeks, and 


* hindered our proceeding, gave 


© the enemy time to join their 
« fleets ; ſo that inſtead of five 
and forty, ſhips; which they 

were ſuppaſed to be, the num» 
ber, after they were joined, 
'* amounted to ninety-fix.* 


Ib) This is Burchet's account, 


the greateſt 
taken from admiral Ruſſel's let- 


it of which is 


© riſque, in order to make the ter to the earl of Nottingham, 


deſcent ſecure, for there was 


_ © nothing could bean impediment 


_ * to it but the Engliſh fleet. It II. 18. 


. 


dated from Portſmouth, June 2, 


1692. See Lettres hiſtoriques, 


It 
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1692 It was believed, that if this ſucceſs had been purſued with 
vigour, conſidering the conſternation with which the 
The vic- French were ſtruck, upon ſuch an unuſual and ſurpriſing 
tory not blow, the victory might have been carried much farther than 
purſued as jt was. But admiral Ruſſel was provoked by ſome letters 
it might. and orders, which the earl of Nottingham ſent him from 
Boyer. the queen, which he thought were the effects of ignorance z 
|  *__ upon which he fell into a croſſneſs of diſpoſition, and found 
fault with every order that was ſent him, but would offer 
no advices on his part. And he came ſoon after to St. He- 
len's, which was much cenſured ; for though the diſabled 
ſhips muſt have been ſent in, yet there was no ſuch reaſon 
for bringing in the reſt, that were not touched. Croſs winds 
kept them long in port; ſo that a great part of the ſummer 
was ſpent before he went out again, and the French had 
recovered out of the firſt diforder that had quite difpirited 
Party OS ro ents Ate 3-43, e 
King The loſs of the French fleet was ſenſibly felt by king 
James's James, who thereupon writ to the king of France, That 
letter to © he had hitherto, with ſome conſtancy and reſolution, ſup- 
the French e ported the weight of all his misfortunes, ſo long as he 
king Dag © himſelf was the only ſufferer ; but he, acknowledged, that 
— de © this laſt diſaſter overwhelmed him, and that he was alto- 
Burn -+. © gether comfortleſs, in relation to what concerned his moſt 
Burchet. chriſtian majeſty, through the great loſs that had befallen 
"his fleet, That he knew too well that it was his own 
D priſacky ftar which had drawn this misfortune upon his 
t © forces,. always victorious, but when they fought for his 
D intereſis; which plainly let him ſee, that he no longer | 
..- -* merited the ſupport of ſo great a monarch. He therefore 
e Intreated his moſt chriſtian majeſty, no longer to concern 
© himſelf for a prince ſo unfortunate as himſelf, but permit 
'© him to retire with his family to ſome corner of the world, 
where he might ceaſe to obſtruct the uſual courſe of his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty's proſperities and conqueſts, and 
© where nothing could more contribute to his conſolation, 
than to hear of the quick return of all his. wonted tri- 
umphs both by ſea and land, over both your enemies (ſays 
he) and mine, when my intereſt ſnall no longer be inter- 
© mixed with your's.“ The king of France endeavoured to 
alleviate his affliction by a kind anſwer, wherein he pro- 
miſed never to forſake him in the worſt of his extremities. | 


End of Vor. XIII. and I. of ConTixvaTiOn. 
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